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IKTROBUCTORY ADDBE3S,* 

In' ayddresisbg a Society ^hich has deveted itself for &o 
long a period and 'witli so much auccesa to tire pursuits cf 
Arehaeologyi it cannot be nscessary for me to occupy time 
by saying much either in explanation or in praiae of this 
particular line of study. In fact, the study of archaeolo^ 
is no^ generally accepted and understood, not only by ita 
admirers^ bnt by the "world in general, as an e3d;ended and 
improved form of the study .of history. It is -the .study 
of history^ not only from wntten doouments, not only from 
chronicles and traditione* but from chronicles and traditions 
elucidated by contemporaneous monuTnenta, hy tangible and 
substantial relics, the productions of ancient coinagej 3culp“ 
ture, and architecture; and,,—in the case of Grceh and 
Roman history,—not only by these, but an invaluable 
scries of commemorative inscriptions still extant upon marble 
and bronze. 

With, regard to some of the great nations, indeed, we 
have no other means of becoming aoq^uainted ■with tlieir 
history,, than through such material records. Of the ancient 
history of Kgypt how very little do --we know excepting 
from her monuments. What do know of Assyria^ ex¬ 
cepting froTKi. casual allusions in the Old Testament, and 
from her recently discovered monuments 1 And even in 
the case of Greece and Rome, precious as are the literary 
treasures of those nations which liave come down to us, we 
possess very little of strictly contemporaneous history. Time 

* This dtaesuE^e waa dBliTerei liy the Dibubj Ffofeaapr, tJiB ^T. J. H. j 

the of ttiB OMciinp unsetanat ilie AimuftL of tlvo iJistltnte hela 

ID Camibridge, JnJjr 4th, lefli.' 
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swept away fall one-lialf; while, of that which remaitis^ 
much severe criticism is required irt the separation of the 
trust-worthy from tho fabulous, and all, ■without oxceptiou, 
stands in need of the light afforded by the study of mouu- 
iU 0 uts. The day is coming, when it will be confessed that 
we have learned more of the ■ religious woi^hip and the 
political relations of the iudependent states of Grreece from 
inacriptions and coina^ than from poets and historians. How 
much has been brought to light by the monuments, aud 
especially by the coinsj of ifagna Grrjecia and Sicily ! Take 
the ease, for instance, of the ancient city of Posidcnia^ Of 
this city -we know little or noticing from written history, 
excepting that in Roman times it was celebrated by poets 
for its genial climate and its roses : — 

" bifei'3(iuje rosai'iHr 

But ■when the traveller describes to us its maguificont tem¬ 
ples, and the nunaismatist displays to us its long series of 
beautiful coins, wo have unquestionable proof tlmt it nvallod 
the greatest cities of Magna Gricoia in population, ia ■wealth, 
ill commerce, and in the arts ^ aud that under the name of 
PtOStum it flourished to a later date than almost any of 
tlicm. 

To come nearer home. How scanty would be our know¬ 
ledge of the state of society in our own island, not only in 
its more barbarous age, but even during its occupation by 
the Rom cans, if we had not the means of aseertainlng it 
from menuraents. The state of Britain under the Romans is 
now tolerably femiliar to us : but we have learned it not from 
books, bnt from an investigation of their works, their roads, 
their houses, their hjpocauats, their earthen^vare, their coins, 
their ornaments and uteirsils, tlicir weapons, aud the vast 
multitude of other miscellaneous relics which they have left 
behind. 

^ The moiiumcnts of ancient art ai‘e of many different 
kinds: they arc found wherever man has existed on tho 
globe ; aud wherever they are found, there is a field for the 
archaeologist. Life is not long enough to study them all— 
uor, indeed, to study those of one nation—scarcely even 
those of one class. No one, however energetic and hopchil, 
can enter into these pursuits without feeling the hopeless 
impossibility of eavi'ying out tiic separate studies which a 
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general view of archaeology must comprehend. It requires 
a greater amount of many various kinds of knowledge than 
one person can hope to possess. This is, doubtless, the 
reason why it has not usually been admitted into the ordi¬ 
nary course of study ; and it was, doubtless, this considera¬ 
tion, which induced the founder of a Professorship of 
Archaeology in the University of Cambridge, to restrict the 
duties of Ills Professor to the study and illustration of one 
branch,—that branch being the archaeology of Greece and 
Rome; a branch more immediately connected than any 
other with tho classical studies pursued in oiu* University. 

Perhaps it will not bo altogether out of place—although 
I am awai’e that it is ascending to a higher point in tho 
stream of time than your Society has fixed iqxin for its 
operations—if I briefly allude to the remains of Greek art 
which are preserved in Cambridge. 

In the possession of Trinity College are several Greek 
inscriptions upon marble, of some importance. The prin¬ 
cipal of these, is one well known as the Sandwch Marble, 
having been brought to England by the Earl of Sandwich, 
from Athens, in the year 1739. It contains a list of con¬ 
tributions to the expenses incurred by the expedition for 
the lustration of the island Delos, in the thii’d year of the 
88tli Olympiad. Another is .a decree made at Ilium, and 
brought by Mr. Edward Wortley Montague from Sigeuni, 
in 1766 : it was presented to the College by his son-in-law, 
the Marquis of Bute. 

In the vestibule of the Public Librai’y, are certain inscrip¬ 
tions and pieces of sculpture, tho principal part of which 
were brought to England by Dr. Edwai*d Daniel Clarke. 
One of these inscriptions, which was brought fi*om tho Troad, 
was believed by Person to be nearly as old as the Arch- 
onship of Eucleides, the era at which a well-known change 
took place in Greek paleography, about 403 B.c. Another 
inscription is a sepulchral one, brought from Athens, to the 
memory of a certain Eucleides of Hermione, whom Clarke 
himself believed to be the celebrated geometrician; and, 
imder that impression, ho thought that he h«ad found for the 
steld, a congenial resting-place, among the mathematicians 
of this University. But there is no evidence whatever that 
this Eucleides was the geometrician, and the probability is 
decidedly against it. 
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On© of tli© most I'&mavkable of Dr. Clarke s marbles a 
mutilated statue of Pan, which found in a garden close 
by the grotto sacred to Pan and Apollo^ below the Acropolis 
of Athena. As it is known that a statue of Pan was dedi¬ 
cated by MiltiadeSj in gratitude for the services supposed to 
have been rendered by him in the battle of Marathon^ and 
as this statue is of a style of corresponding to that 
datOj it is by no means impossible that it may be the 
identical figure upon which Simonides wrote an 
which, ig now axtank 

With regard to the colossal marble bust which was pro¬ 
nounced by Dn Claike to be a part of the statue of the 
Ceres of Eleusis, it k to be feared that he went beyond the 
bounds of that cautious discretion which is so properly pre¬ 
scribed to the archaeologists That the figure was brought 
from certain ruins near the site of the temple of Ceres at 
Eleusis, there is no doubt, and certain travellers who had 
observed it there in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, believed it to be ths goddess herself. But moi'e 
recent travcllei‘3 have held a contrary opiiiiom They have 
thouglit, judging from the position in which it was found, 
and from certain appearances on the suidace of the marble, 
that it was a cistophora, or architectural decoration, like the 
caryatides of the Erectheium, It will bo allowecf however^ 
evBu by those critics who withhold their acquiescence from 
Dr. Clarkek rather too positive aagertioii, that the bust is 
a most interesting relic of Greek antiquity. 

The Malcolm s^cophagus in the FitHwilliam Museum, 
described by Mr* Pashlcy in his Travels in ,Crete/^ and 
subsequently bi'ought to England and presented to the 
University Tby Sir Pulteney Malcolm^ is ascribed by Dr. 
Waagen to the last half of the second century of the 
Christian era. The subject of the sculpture, which seema 
to be the return of Bacchus fi'om India, is treated in a raan- 
ner spirited aitd oiiginal; and with the exception of one or 
two it is in an extremely good state of preservation. 

I must not omit to mention certain Greek inscriptions 
very recently presontod to the University by Captain Spratt, 
the commander of one of Her Majesty's surveying ships 
statioued on the coast of Greece. Three of these were 
discovered ■ by him in tlie island of Crete, and one of these 
three is of very early date ' the inscription being read from 
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tbe lianl to tlie left. J5ut tKe most interesting and valu¬ 
able of Capt-ain Spratfc’s marbles is an iDscribed slab from 
the Troad. This ioscriptioQ tat valuable on two accounts. 
In the fii-at place it is valuable as having been discovered 
among the ruins of a temple^ fii-st pointed out by Captain 
Spratt, which Is satisfactorily proved to be tbe temple of 
Apollo Smintheus, mendoned by Strabo and other writoraj 
but altogether unltuown to modern travehera until lighted 
upon by Captain Spratt within the last twelve months. 
That tbe remains are tlrose of the temple of Apolloj Colonel 
'Leahe, than whom we can have no higher authoritjj has 
pronounced hiinsolf to he peidectlj satisfied. In factj an 
inscription found there by Captain Spratt, places tlie point 
beyond all doubt. The second point of interest connected 
■svitli this itisciibed slab, is the subject of the inseriptioTi. 
It couiiiiemorates the fact of a certain Greek, by name 
Cassander, having been presented by each of eighteen or 
twenty of the cities and states of Grreece with a golden crown. 
Each city is mentioned separa-teljj and underneath the 
words in connoctioE. with the name of 

each city^ is a representation of the crown itselfj which 
was in the form of a chaplet of olivedeavea. To the 
custom of presenting a distinguished Greek citiaen with 
a golden crown I need not do more than advert, IrVe 
all rememember the orations of the two 

great orators of Athens. And, if I mistake not, the effect 
of a sight of tills inscribed marble, would he the same 
upon any one engaged in reading tJiose orations^ aa the 
effect of the celebrated Fotidfeiui in die British 

Museum would be upon a person reading the account of the 
skirmish at Potid;Ba» in the first book of Thucydides i— 
namely, to impress bin mind with a sense of the reality of 
W'hat he is reading, far stronger tlun any which could be 
made by the more fact of bis finding it recorded in the 
book.^—" Magis movemur/’ says Cicero, “ quam si quando 
eorum ipsoram aut facta audiamus, aut scriptum aliquod 
Icgamus.^^ 

It is only right that I should take this opportunity of 
stating that Captain Spratt’s presentation of these marblea 
to the University, was made at the suggestion of his hiend 
Colonel Leake* 

Of the numerous coUection of ancient marbles presented 
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to t]ie ITniyerfiity in'1850, by Mr. Disney, it is urincccasai-y 
" for me te give any minnt-e description, ^ the donor liimself 
has already done it m a very able aiod lucid manner in Ms 
work entitled “Museum Dlsneianum/' By coming forwai'd 
wliile the space was yet unoccupied, Mr. Distiey secured for 
his marbles a position which iliture benefactors may look 
upon with envy, but to -which, nevertheless, tho example 
■wMch he was the hrst to aet^ on so extensive a scale, fitii-ly 
entitles him. And we may vcntui^e to express to my friend* 
our hope that at a very fer distant period, when the beau¬ 
tiful edifice in whidi they are deposited, shall itself be the 
subject of curious invostigation to future ai'cliacologista, his 
name may still survive, as tliat of the earliest pati-ou of 
ai'cbaeological studies in the University of Cambridge. 

J. H, MiRSDEN, E,n. 


^ Ml'. Diuicy Lceiij^ tlnun pi’fiseLbt. 










JfOTICE OF A MIjONKIS ASSrORED TO THE LATER 

ro;m'al^ or tee saxok age, discovered at lbcehamptoh, 
GLOtrCR^TERSSmE. 

During tlie autuuia of tliE^ year 1844 a ctiscoveiy occur¬ 
red at Leckbamptoa, Gloucestershire, in a diatritit full of 
vestigGS of early occupatiouj ■which e^dtod considerable 
interest. A short statemeut, communicated at that time, 
was published in tlie first volume of this Journal, and the 
subject was noticed inotlier archaeological publications. The 
novel feature of the disco very consisted in a hr on 20 fi’arae, 
supposed to have been attached to a head-piece of leather 
or feltj a puipjose bo which, by the dimensions and general 
^isliiou it appeared to he adapted It was considered by the 
late Sir Samuel Majricio to have been the British Peu- 
ifestyn J possibly horn the position of the skeleton being 
described aA doubled up,” as frequently noticed in inter¬ 
ments of the earliest age, or from its having been found 
near a supposed British fortress. 

Other antiquaries have regarded it. however, a^ au Anglo- 
Sajtou rclique, a supposition to -which hlr. Roach Smithy in 
liLS Collectanea Antiqua," seems inclined to assent, although 
eonolusive evidence may be wanting.’ The Abbe Cochet, 
also, in the second edition of his valuable “ Normandie 
Soutcrralne,” has, -^ntliout hesitation, admitted this object aa 
a coiffure or eaaque Saa^n.'^ 

The attention of arcliaeologists has recently been directed 
to this singular relique, through the kindness of Gapt. Henry 
Bell, of Cheltenbaju, in -whose posseasion it has been pre¬ 
served. At die request of Mr. Allies, he sent it for exhi¬ 
bition at the mooting of the Institute in Deceuiher Iasi No 
detailed investigation of its age and character liaviug been 

^ Collect. Anll^KLaj V'fil. ii. p. SS8, wherfl Ccicliat Iia& foadd do heiMl' 

Sr reprBflfintfcUon of tbe bronsfl Eraid'e is pjeca of [he FfAdkiaVi pCTjOd, Ha IWtioes 
giTed. Boina IftfiftU tJie ramaiiu of ttaila, 

^ ^ K'ornifliidie SootefTWUe, adit. wlikli certaid antiflSiiiriBa have errarMouslj 

18S£, pp. 17, 398 j it is rcjiurkabta tlmt (itMlfil>sd tJia reraaijiB of aoina protoc- 
id hit aitensjvB rCiCSi'Chae tRe Abbd tioo fo-r tJnt hesd. 
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given, I have availed mynelf of tlie obliging permisRion of 
Capt” Bell, to offer a more accurate repreaentation tlian 
hitherto publiiilied. In the advanced state of information 
regarding vestiges of the later Roman period and of that 
imnoGdiately succeeding, npon which, valuable light has been 
throivu bv the exertions of the Hon. Richard Neville, Mr. 
Wylie, Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Bateman, and other antiqua¬ 
ries, it appears desirable to invite attention anew to this 
unique relique, and that its real age and purpose should be 

ascertained. , , . j 

To those who are acquainted with the picturesque and 
nndulated flank of the Cotawold Hills, to the south of 
Cheltenham, overlooking the broad fertile plains of Gloucos- 
shire, it can be no matter of surprise to find abundant traces 
indicating that the locality had been sucoessively occupied hy 
a considerable population in British, Roman, arid Saxon times. 
Of the earlier period, veatiges present themselves in nume¬ 
rous barrows along the mar^n 'of the higher ground, of 
which some have been examined by Lysons, and more re¬ 
cently by Mr. Gomonde and otlier members of the Glouces¬ 
tershire Archaeological Society ; in tlie encampments also on 
Cricldey Hill and the height above Leckhampton. Near the 
former of these, at Dry Hill Farm, distant about '3^ miles 
from Cheltenham, a Roman villa of considerable eitent 
was excavated about 1S49, by Capt, Boll and Mr. H. 
Gomonde, by whom an account was printed for presentatmn 
to his friends. South-east of that spot, near the Ermine 
Street, is the site of the villa at "Witcomb, explored by 
Lysons; similar remains occur between the Ermine Street 
find Cubberley, and other traces of Roman occupation might 
be noticed. luterments have been found on Wistley Hill, 
near the road to Cubberley, on Crickley Hill, and at several 
other places. At Cubberley there are vestiges, it is believed, 
of a Saxion vflhage. 

The extensive camp on Leckhampton Hill occupies a 
commandiidg position in the chain of ancient encampments 
which extended through the south-western parts of Glou¬ 
cestershire from the Avon to Bredon HilJ, the frontier for¬ 
tresses, as it has- been supposed, of the It was juet 


^ See n n4>tLcc oa of indent biil.1 .fcurtrEBneg in G1au«EtEr^ 

hAikiptCiii 1^0] And Crlcklsj Hill in UtB Eliire above meitiiomed, 

M-frinolr Mr, Iiktj'd on fJi b chain viftk xix. [v. 17 U 
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below that camp, near the road leading over the higher 
ground towarda Stroud, that the discovery which is the sub’ 
ject of thia notice occuired, as related in the following state^ 
merit rocoiv'ed in October, 1844, irom the Key. Lambsi't 
B. Larking 

“ A few weeks sinoej aomc labour era, in digging for gravel 
on the hill above the Manor-house of Lecldiampton, about 
two milea from Clicltenliam, suddenly came upon a skeleton^ 
iu a hank at the side of the high ro^ leading from dielten- 
liam to Bath. It was lying doubled up, about 3 feet under 
the surface ; it was quite perfect, not even a tooth wantingn 
On the ekull, fitting as closely as if moulded to it, was the 
fr ame of a cap, cousistiag of a ch'cular hoop with two curved 
bars crossing each other in a knoh at tire top of the hoad. 
Tills knob, finishing iu a ring, seems to have been intended 
for a feather or some such military ensign. The rim at the 
base is nearly a perfect eu'cle, and the have are curved, so 
that Oie entire framework is itself [semi] globular. The 
bars arc made apparently of some mixed rnotal, brass fused 
with a purer one ' they are thiu and pliable, aud grooved ; 
the -knob and ring are brass, covered with verdigris, while 
the bars are smooth and free from rust. When first found, 
there was a complete chin-cham.—of this only tliree links 
remain, thoso next the cap are very much worn. The skull 
IS tinged at tl^e top with green, from the pressure of tlie 
metal, and in. other parts blackened, as though the main 
material of the cap had been felt, and the bars added to 
stifFon it. They are hardly calculated, fi'om their slightness, 
to resist a sword cut, but the furrowed surface gives them a 
finish, and proves that they must liave been outside the felt. 
Nothing else, whatever, w^as found, A black tinge was dis¬ 
tinctly traceable all round the earth in wliieh the body lay.” 

A sketch of this bronae fraTuo-work was kindly sent to 
me at a later time by Mr. Gomonde, and engraved in this 
Journal.^ It wa^ described by him as fonnd near a Bom an 
burying-gronnd ; Sir S, Meyrick, however, to whom it had 
been shown by Mr. Gomonde, considered it, as baa been 
already mentioned, to be the British FenfFestyn,’"* or 
skull-cap, mentioned in the Laws of Howel Bda. 


* GoimnunicatjOii froilJ Mr. LBrliinc tfl 
Mr. T. W'rigkt, Ardlacai. Jcnjima], voL I., 
\\. Site. 
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Esc^iiTcations "were mside on the Leck^ 

hampton Hill, and part of an, iron bridle-bit, ’vrith a ring for 
attaching the rein, 3^ inches in diameter (figured in Mr. 
Grnnonde's Notes on Cheltenham,’^ pi si.), an iron spear¬ 
head, and a curved implemeitt of singular fa^shion were 
found, with fragmenta of urns of glossy black ware, formed 
with small perforated handles ils if for gnspension. These 
reliques were disinterred betiveen the quarry where tho 
bronze skull-cap was found, and the road to Birdlipd 

Coins of Constantine and broken pottery, assigned to the 
Boman age, were discovered in the immediate vioinity. 
Another, remarkable interment was found near the spot 
where the skeleton with the bronze frame had been brought 
to light. In this instance, the body had been deposited in 
clay, and the remains were much decayed by moisture ; the 
clay surrounding the skull was full of iron studs, sufficiently 
indicating, aa Mr. Gomonde believed, that the bead had 
been protected by a cap of singular constmctiori, covered 
over with tiiese iron studs.® A bronze spear-hcad, finely 
patinated, now in Capt, Eelfs possession, may deaeiwe men¬ 
tion, having been found, as stated^ on Leckhampton Hill. 

Tho 1 ‘afe ocoui-ronces of any object of armour amongst 
the antiquities of tlie eai^Uer periods found in our countryj 
whilst weapons, personal ornaments and domestic appli¬ 
ances are found in profusion, may, I would lio]>e, justify the 
detailed character of the present notices. With the excep¬ 
tion of the bronze helmet diseovered in forming the canal 
near NorthcoEe tliU, Herts, and represented in the “ Votusta 
Monnmenta," and another remarkable head-piece of bronze^ 
consisting of a skull-ciip with a perforated tube of consider¬ 
able length on its apex, found in 1843, at King’s Arms 
Yard, Moorgate Street, London, no reliqnes of the like 
description have fallen under my notice. The last named 


Willisjiia, of hvliiij) fiiui Appefll'Sii in tllo 
Avchecolo^ii Cam1hi^in$(l|i, Ibe 
is to be a Juelmat ^ Frollo 

aCrtii;]!: jlttlLur o:l Itia foratieaA, ao tfmt 
Clb f word was bhiiteil oil the rlnga □£ liia 
prr ffL-atin.’' Or, bIj Artliur, Under the 
vuiti llelin it igshowm tliM (Jia Penffesfyn 
and Lhfi heliu 

* JuEii rjul of the Arehaariln^SbAl A^- 
rintien, v(»L S., [i. JS. Mr, UL^niejida liaa 
given a af the nndatit aiCea Jind 

re[5nia6 DlAtiQiia of tiic hnmza frame with 


Other ftKiti^inities dJ^nM'7^^red^in hia Notes 
on CheJteniiam, Anej^nt jni^ MedkvAl," 
9va, Privately [^rioted. 

Archneol. Jnamal, voh ill., p. 

An annount cf the examinaLien nf tbre$ 
tiRiTDW in th is iDcali^ by Mr, Oemande 
end Cflpt. BnLi, in Dat^ember, 
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the lejjg drawji up te the tliin. 
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remarl^able object remaiua, as I bclioycj in tbe possessioQ of 
Mr* Kirkman ■ it was j^egarded. by some autictuaries as a 
form of the “ reufTesU^n " It "bears resemblance to the afe^ 
or Ci'ip worn by the Mmtims and the Baiii, and still moro 
closely to the head-gear seen on a votive monument found io 
Styiia^ and given by Montfaucon.^ 

The bronze reliqne to which I would now specially invite 
attention, ha^ been already described in the account given 
by Mr. Lai’king, I may add the following observations, [fhe 
hoop or rim is perfectly round, measuring 7^ inches in each 
direction. This fact has been regrirded by some antiquaries 
as a coucluaiye argument againsc the supposition that this 
frame of metal could have formed part- of any kind of heayd- 
piece. Others, however^ having cai'efuUy considered the 
details of its construction, and the pliable nature of the 
frame, formed of metal about one-twenty-fburth of aa inch 
only in thickness, are disposed to conclude tliat this round 
form of the rim^ in its actual condition, presents no such 
difficulty. As, indeed, one of the plates forming this rim 
had become unsoldered, and has been re-united since the 
discovery, it is possible that a slight modification of the con¬ 
tour may have occurred, giving the perfectly round form 
which we now obeerre. On the other hand, it should be borne 
ill mind, tliat many head-pieces^ such as are worn by nations 
in the East, as also some of mediaeval date in Europe, 
are of perfectly circular form, and not shaped to the skull 
The Roman bronze helmet found near Tiing, a skull-cap^ 
with a wide brim bdiiud {'(} like a Coal-lieaver’s hatj is hke- 
wise perfectly round.^ Iffie constructive pcouliaTitics, obvious 
on close examination of the bronze frame found at Leck- 
liampton appear sufficiently to confirm file belief that it was 
a head-piece, iiiid not as has been affirmed the upper portion 
of some kind of vessel or coffer. The transverse bauds would, in 
the latter case, have been adjusted so as to cross eadi other 
precisely at right angles, and divide the little dome into four 
equal portions, the central knob and ring hoing its centre. 

0 Antiqo. Ek^L Svpp.wraie ii. p. 123, imeljf rontiil, ftisd BOmc of tfas medieval 
pi. ^3, 4 m. Tliifl flinjjular hsail-isjvcririg very nenrly * 0 , 'flie bianzc franjeSi 
hci-c fcptjeftri K> i» worn by icinalea. bo ill eotiatmctiDii, m&y vary well 

Ji I am iiidflibtod to Mi'. llewitCe lund- have dSBunied, -wheji fitted 'wJtb Ito 
nftW for tlnf cajifiimntioJl of thia Htato- a BUfiiiftwliai; ovaliEsd 
pifrlit- On exEcniuAtijOdi of thfl exomplEB- ^ Vetnata- MonuniOttlA, vol. v., pi. 2ff+ 
iit th.B Tower Amiory, Jm aBiUi'ea mo tlin-t It l9 not qnito clfiBr whflttier ttc pl'Oj ectJiig 
^nenrly all the CRatern izaaquea. are JibBy- ptare in front or Iwlund a di'Scient. 
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Tliis, liowever, is not the case ; the bands are placed so that 
the moiety of the frames which would probably form the 
fore-part of the cap, is considerably larger tlian the hind- 
partj the effect being to throw the apes; with its Icnob and 
ring backwards : the knob itself is likewise so shaped to 
incline slightly in the same direction. These details can 
scarcely be mdicatod in a drawings bnt they are rory per¬ 
ceptible iu the ejcamination of the originaL The objection 
ha^ also been made, tliat if the frame were a cap, what was 
the intention of the jing at the top ? Here it may suffice 
to point out the precise analogy of this knob and ring with 
the fashion of the curious cap represented in B^hr'a work on 
the Sepulchral Antiquities of Livonia.® (See woodcut.) 



Cap Ibnad bt AHntHTdjm. in LTTOnla, Onje-flUnl of jitio ATijintll sliWi 


This cap is formed of spiral bronze nngs, described as 
strung upon wool, and on the crown is a knob from which 
is suspended a small bell, like a hawk's bell, attached by a 
ring. The Livonian tombs in question, are assigned, as I 
beliGTe, to the IXth or Xth century. 

It has been stated that when the reliquo sent for onr 
examination by Capt. Bell wag found, there was a perfect 
chain serving the purpose of a chin-strap. A single ring 
now remains, which may havo been part of this : the loops 
are to be seen also, to which such a chain might conve- 

i/i-vuii; DrcEcltn, deHiihed hy rjQToiutua ae hel- 

leao. p]. V., Jf, a. Tiiie iiciMiar ■HimpaMa nieta of brasa, ttviatod hi a bai^haTOut 
thpEQ Jaead.pteiMSi Tidi thijgu of the As- fashiM. Boot vii. c, ca. 

SiTiann who aeirvttl in tbt espeJitlon af 
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iiieintlj be adjusted^ tLiid tliej arc T^^orn away bj friction in 
a maancr which seems to con'oborats the statement 

The object of the present notice is to inTite further 
inquiiy, in the hope that the true intention and date of a 
unique type, amongst the antiquitiftg of bron^ie found in this 
coiuitiy, may be ascertadnod. Ko sufficieu t avgnmenf can be 
drawn from the existing vestiges of tlic oaiiy inhabitants of 
the locality, wliich, as it has been shown, was occupied by 
the Dodmi, by the Eornan colonists, and doubtless by the 
South Mercian Saxona. The notion Jitta, as 1 believe, been 
commonly adopted, that this relique helonga to the Saxon 
period, and this supposition is countenanced by two disco¬ 
veries in this country of objects, apparently analogous in 
their character, accompanied by remains which may confi¬ 
dently be assigned to tlie Saxon age. The first discovery 
to which I allude haa been recorded by Sir Henry Dry den, 
Uart., as having occurred near the Port way at Sonldem, 
Oxfordshire. A skeleton was found there in 1844, laid in 
a cavity in the rock prepared for the deposit, and extended 
at full length, the head W* by S. On the right side of the 
head lay a pah' of omajoients of bone, and about the skull 
were many fragments of thin brass, which, when placed 
together formed parts of two band^ the first measuring 
7 in. long, and in. wide. This, Sir Henry supposed, had 
encircled the lower part of a leathern skull cap. The edges 
of the leather and of this brass band were held together by 
a thin concave brass binding, in tbe hollow of which fi'ag- 
ments of leather were still to be seen. On each aide of the 
helmet, attached to the brass band, was an omanicntal hinge 
for a leathern chin-strap. Of the other band about 17 in. 
remained, in width oue-eighth narrower than tlie first. It 
was probably the binding of the edge where tlicie would be 
a seam, or intended to encircle the helmet close above the 
other binding. On both these bcands were rivets, showing 
tliat the leather riveted was three^sixteenths thick. JSfothing 
else was found witJi the skeleton, but several urns were disin¬ 
terred near it of the black pottery, showing the peculiar 
scored and impreased ornament which characterises the 
fictile ware of the Saxon age.^ 

* Sec tlifi Account of Septilchral ramaina Drj^oii's Jl'ftvi'LngH, in Mr. Win^'n An- 
foimd At Scutiltrn, Mjcompfuiiea. bj repre- li^aUi of A^bon, fi. 7^. 

of tfireei urns, from Sir llojiry 


]0 NOTICE OF A. BfiOlfZE RELrCjUE 

To one of our moat intelligent aad zealous labourers in 
the ar^aeologicfd held, Mr, Bateman of Yolgravc, yt are 
indebted for the second diseoTery, which may aid this 
enq^uiiy as regards the date of the relique from Leck- 
hamptom In this mstance* ho^’OTcr, the framc-workj 
precisely similar in hishion, was of iron. It was disinterred 
in a tumulus near Mouyaa^ in Derbyshire. The frame was 
formed of ribs of iron radiating from the crown of the 
headj and cov-ered with narrow platess of hom^ niuning in a 
diagonal direction from the ribs, so as to form a heriiug^bone 
pattern j tiie ends were secured by strips of born, radiating 
in like manner as the iron ribs, to which they were riveted 
at intervals of about 1^ inch. All the rivets bad ornamented 
heads of silver on the outside, and on the front rib is a small 
cross of the same metal. Upon the crown of this helmet is 
the figure of a boar, of iron with bronze eyes ; and various 
remains, supposed to be of defensive armour, were found 
witli tJiia hcad-pieco. Those reliques, there can be little 
doubtj were of the Sasion age, and they are recognised ajs 
such by Mr. C, Roach Smith, who has given a full account 
with illustrations, in his Colleetanea Antiqua.^ ^ 

Those facts may seem to co.rrohorate the notion that this 
rehque under consideration sliould be pla.ced amongst Saxon 
antiquities, and oxanipies of liead^coverings analogous in 
their fashion may he noticed on coins and in drawings iu tl;e 
MSS. of that period. It may be objected that these are 
properly to be regarded as crowns, sncli as occur for instance 
on coins of the Confessor, although very early instances of 
the arched form of the regal diadem. In some instances 
the cynehealm of the Anglo-^axon king has the aspect 
rather of an helmet than a crown, and appears as a conical 
cap formed like that from Leckhampton with transverse 
biilnds or ribs, and a knob or other prominent ornament on 
its apex. "With these royal helms may be compared that 
worn by the warrior^ apparently a principal officer, pour- 
trayed in the Cotton MS. Tiberius, B. V,, and given by Strutt 
in his Horda as an example of military costume in the Xlth 

^ TIIju diacflycry, yvhich in Antiqna, ydL li., p. ^itR. Tlie oitaljons 

1943, WS 5 &flt in the iram riven hy Mx. Reach Smith, 

JduitiaI Df the AE^oaiahon, rcgni^^in^ filts Sa\cii cxCst af Uaa boAir, 

voh iV-^ |K '27$, kIbd Oolleetaiiien iu:4 CuriOuS. 
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oenturj*^ Amongst the singular delineations in the MS. of 
Osedmon^s ParaphrasOj preserTcd in the Bodleian, and written 
about the year lOOO, certain head-oov'erlngs maybe seen, 
to be regarded probably rather as iuslgaia of dignity than 
regal, but sufficing to show that there existed at that period 
ornaments for the head in no slight degree analogous in 
fashion to that found in Grloiicestershire. 

(See woodcut.) One of those here I'epre- 
sented is worn by Lucifer.^ It must be 
noticed, that these are not open arched 
crowns, like the royal insignia of a much 
later age, but caps suiTounded by a frame, 
to which they seem closely fitted, wpawj. 

In addition to the examples supplied by the discoweiies hi 
our own country, wliich have been noticed in Oxfordshire 
and Berbyshire, I haye found ore object only, apparently of 
aTialogous fashion^ described by foreign archaeologists. In a 
tumulus at Aufsee in Bavaria, in a burial-place flagigned to 
the early Germanic inhabitants of the valhcs near the sources 
of the Maine, a slteleton was disinterred, with a fcanoe upon 
■the skull, described as a kind of helm, of polished metal 
like gold, and free from oridation. On the crown of the 
head, instead of any ■ or means of attachment for a 
crest, there was a flat round plate of the si^^e of a thakry on 
which was engraved an ornament like a rose. This plate 
formed the centre of a conical frame-work composed ot 
spirallj-twigted hands, united by two or more horhontal 
hoops, placed at some distance apart. (Sec woodoat), "With 
this interment were deposited 
heads of arrows and spears, 
and a singular kind of horse¬ 
shoe, the space within which 
was plated over with iron, as 
in modern times a tender foot 
is somethnes probecteil hy a 
layer of felt within the rim of 
the shoe. Unfortunately the 
finder sold the bright metal frame for a trifle to a Jew, and no 




* Strutt’s n cjpjfB p, TitJ. i • h pl. St. AlCiaugli wall j ittantinii, in CDiimiXion wEGi 

■thelbmi is canfcdl, and ilia !ip«i ia ndt UtAC fouiii^ at Le-cktiBmjvtQii. 

fumSdied with tbe knab, iViia ^ Arcbafolo^ii, val. k klY., 
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accurate representation has been preserved- It is not stated 
TThetker any trace of a chin-strap or of was found.® 

There is ne sufficient evidence to determine v-hetlicr the 
Leckhampton head-piece was intended to serve as a 
defencBj or merely as an .ornament. We might indeed more 
readily accept the former supposition, after the examination, 
for which we are indebted to Mr* Hewitt, of the latest pro¬ 
duction of modern ingenuity in the improved hcad-piece 
devised during the last year for the artillery. One of these 
was recently shown by him at a meeting of the Institute i 
the skeleton frame-work of thin brassj with the ornament 
on the apex, is strildngly similar, even in the mouldings of 
its ribs, to the aadent relique which is in the possession of 
Gapt, Bell. This slight frame had heen considered a sufficient 
support to the defensive cap of felt to which it is fitted*® 
Helmets of a similar fashion have been worn at various 
peiiodfl 3 and first, I would invite attention to those which 
appear on Trajan^s column* We tliere find two kinds of 

longitudinally ribbed helmeta, the 
c-loae-fitting skull-cap with a knob 
on its crown, usually represented as 
pierced, and occasionally with a 
short plume affixed to it Such a 
pierced would present a con¬ 
venient attachment for a pendant of 
horse-hair, the Mrsuia Juki w^hich 
appears to have frequently formed 
an ornament of the !^man helm* 
These helmets are worn by the Eoman legionaries, they 
have almost invariably or cheek-pieces, with a ^pim 

or fastening under the chin, and usually the falling piece 
behind to protect the neck. The examples here given show 
how closely this Homan head-piece resembles the relique 
from Leckhampton ; I have selected one, a simple skull-cap, 
wLich occurs slung over the shoulder of a legionary, and 
another with its bucGul^s, represented as placed on an upright 
stake by the side of a soldier engaged in building some 

* Wagtnea%HpUd,l3Uell dfil'Altertliilnwr, prqdiiwd! bjf Mf. Hewitt, m illuStrjUiot of 
Ao. pi. fig. $2. This neHtUirldibtB the reliqtWi fWm XjaelctiAtnptcui, hfes ninee 

eOTcrj wna lii'Et recorded Ijy end been conydaifed poC BeiisffittMy, It 

Do^nMlIlcr, Archav fur Aloflftil unaer, Lilh been withdrawn, It was un officer’'E 
Beirmth. 1S51, Sto. heeJ-piace, the daaijjn appiaremtiy 

^ The New ptittcm ArfnJJerjf Helipetj" from tiia^e slaown on Trajiui^a cfalnraji. 
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military defence/ This hebn very probably was tbe mdo of 
leather used, we learn from Polybius^ 
by the light-armed troops,and originally 
the hunting-cap, strengthened externally 
by ribs of metal. Another helm appears 
ill the remarkable sculptures on the 
Trajan column which claims notice. 

This is the pointed head-piece worn by 
the harbarian cavalry and infantry—Sar^ 
matians or Dacians, with riba diverging 
from the spiked or knobbed and 
occasionally with several parallel hoops, 
a remarkable feature of resemblance to 
the curious frame-work found in Bavaria, 
before noticed. A sculpture preserved at Roma in the 
Griustiniani Palace, represents barbarians with ribbed helms, 
and a knob on the top of the head.^ 

Prom a comparison of these facts I am inclined to tbink 
that the interment at Leckhampton, in a locality surrounded 
by vestiges of the Romans, may be assigned with greater 
probability to the times of their dominion in Britain, than 
to the Saxon ago . The w elk polished and finely patinated 
appearance of the metal, would moreover suggest the notion 
that it is Roman bronze rather than the mixed metal of 
any later period In the examination of any novel type 
amongst antiquities presumed to be of the Beman period, 
the English archaeologist should never lose sight of the pro¬ 
bability that anomalous forms should occur, not conformable 
to those with wbich we are familiar in Italy and the 
dominions more closdiy adjacent to Imperial Rome;* Auxi¬ 
liaries from many remote countries subject to her sway were, 
it is well known, sent to Britain, and they doubtless brought 
with them the fashions and customs, the armow, the 
personal and doTnestic appliances with which they were 
familiar* At the time of the NoHtui; one of the chief 
Roman cities nearest to Leckhampton, namely 
was occupied by Thracians and Indians. 

^ Tke IwiilM'nipftnAiDj Tapresfin'UJi&I'S of Eraannj Pib tales.''’' ]S4^i 

helmftt* fiwm I'rajftn'B cottnun hft.V'S been 1 am Sndehtad fo liVie hiatnrian cf 

tak^'M frcim tha oarefully p^BJ^ea tlia Ramati Wall, Uie Rev. Dr* Bmos, fur 

bj Nlooli Meofitfl, alter tl^C by ilia oppuT&ttdiiy of copaultiDj this irork, 

SalH.'atora Biisuttilf la tlie YAImWo ‘[mbLi*' ^ Xuiiy-cl. MfUiod. Oivisnia of AntiqUii- 
eatlflii "■ La Coldiraa TrujiHlEi, illuatfati da tjca, pi. SS. 
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^ It musti however^ be admitted tliat framed helms of 
similar fornofl occur long subsequent to the Itoroan ago, in 
■which the faghions of earlier times may have been preserved, 
A good 03Cflmple ia supplied by Hefner in the subjeota ■which 
he selected from a MS. Psalter in the P^yal Library at 
Stuttgart. He assigns its date to tlie tenth century^ but the 
coatume and general character of the objects pourtrayed 

might place it as early aa 

r the eighth century. Of 
the two subjects here given 
(see woodcuts), the figure 
bearing the long-headed 
framed is a mounted 
■warriorj in a tunic of scale 
armour. The other is a 
bowman on foot, armed 
likewise with a scaly defence, with short sleeves ; the armour 
and the helmets are coloured as if to represent iron.® 

Headpiecea of this description must have proved very 
preferable to the ponderous helm of metal plate. As late 
as the Xlllth century, in the reign of Henry III., we find a 
remai'kable illustration of then' use in the subjects from the 
Painted Chamber at Westminster. The framework in these 
examples is mostly coloured yellow, the intervening spaces 
being red or purple, as if re¬ 
presenting a cap of cloth or 
leather strengthened exteimally 
by libs of gQded metal In 
some instances a band appears 
to be laced through the lower 
pait of the frame, probably 
for the purpose of attaching it 
to the cap, or of connecting the 
entire helm to the coif of 
mail (See woodcuts.)^ 

In all the examples hitherto 
cited, the metal frame'work was 
obviously an external defence and ornament, placed upon a 
cap of cloth, felt, leather, or other suitable material, such as 






^ Cwtuiiie d^i Moj on Age Clii'etjen, par 
j". de HdjkET. Uiviaan Jl, pi, SI. 

^ See oUiET axaimpleB in Uia cftHsfnJ 
rapreseutAduiLB by Cji4l1« SMtLLRL-d, pub- 


ILsEi^ Ijy tliB uf Aml^naHjp 'wij'b 

a MeUBoir by tiie Into >Ir. itok^tjdc, 
V^tUJU* Monnikienta, vol vd., 55, 3(i, 
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tbe Roman cudo or gah^'us of skin, the " lather-holm ” of 
the Saxons,'^ the peUm'is or the palet of cuitbouiUi in 
jnediEjCYal times. The ingenuity of a later age devised a 
framework to be worn concealed ’witlhn the cap for the 
purposes of defence. Of this He&ier gives a good illustra¬ 
tion amongst the varied types which he has selected from 
a, hundred helms of iron found in 1341 in a cistern at the 
citadel of Chaleis, in the Isle of Negropont. Tbdj have 
been assigned to the XII Ith and- XlVth centuries. This 
simple and effective defence is given with those of the 
earlier date.^ (See woodoutK) An iron 
scuU-cap of open or framed work was 
worn ‘within the hat in the times of 
the civil wars^ and examples exist in 
tlie Tower Aimiory, in the collections 
at (roodrich Court and other placead 
Carre, in his " Panoplie,” gives a repre- 
sentation of a calotte ^chanciV^c ** of 
this description fitted to such a form of hat as is now worn, 
and he describes a very light and effectual auhstitute as used 
by the French cavauors, formed nifeche toitilMe 

excellente centre le tranchant.""^ This recalls the singular 
head-piece used by the ancient Livonians, previously noticed 
in these observations* (i3ee page 14.J The most effective 
and ingenious defence was undoubtedly the secreti^^ or privy 
cap of fence, brought under the notice of the Institute by 
Mr. W* J. Bernlxard Smith, and described in a former volume 
of this Joumah It is of steel, so skilfully fashioned and 
hinged together as to be readily folded up and carried 
about-the person, and on any sudden alarm expanded m a 
few seconds end adjusted by a tittle bolt, forming a perfect 
defence against a cut from any weapon.® I saw at Rouen 
another of these skilful productions of the aimoiirers in the 
XVlth and XYIIth centuries. The late M. Langlols, also of 
Rouen, had one, and 1 have seen a fourth in Paris* 

ALBERT WAV. 



* In jEtfric’B GlMBftl'y, undeof Naraira 

Amcirnm, wb find lether-lieliii, 

Cfliwif, iron helm, MrWta, eynftihalm, opfjr, 
heliuBB tap, firiita, (lelmeE camb, Ciraita, 
helinea hj'je.'* 

* J. do Holtier, CDBturnQ tlu M&jen 
Ago Cliretlen, DiTEHion 1., pL 63* 


^ Tllia ooDftftflJ&i defciwo »aa in^ uac 
(kS tlie reign of Eljaabelli. Sir Jolllt 
Smvtlio, in liLs I>isiionrs*a, f. 

fln-va, “The Arcli^rt on hoTEeWtltt I 
ivoaid liB'TB— k^lUi daepB stHlo skollOB iir 
Tery narrowifi bfiio-bd hata,^! 

* ArcJmool. Joureal, voL vli. p. SttS. 


ON COLOIjBINQ statues, 

A PA Fin HtAD AT flAlUflUrDGE, AT IITB IfialltTG qS TKE ABCHaX>LOGIOA(. IMMITUTE 
OP flEBAl! PJtllAnr ASD IREL^tfH IS 1654- 

Er ni[MAm> WBgT3IAC(yiT, (Jtss.'), u.a,, p.jh.s, 

I DO xiot propose to occupy tlie atteutioA of the aectioa 
with a history of art, nor mth a description of any of the 
processes of sculpture ; but simply to discuss what niay^ in 
gome respects, be termed a question of tasiSt (though^ other 
considerations of much importance are involved in the 
inquiry,) and upon which aU who feel an interest in art, 
and in seeing sculpture practised upon some established 
principle^ may be expected to have an opinion. The subject 
seems especially to call for careful conBideration at this 
time, and I am glad of the opportunity afforded by a meet¬ 
ing like the present, ■where so many scholars, antiquaries, 
and artists are collected together for'the express purpose of 
entertaining such questions, to bring forward a subject which 
1 venture to believe will be thought well deserving their 
attention* ■ 

Owing to some experiments that have recently been 
made, it has been much -canvassed whether or not statues 
should be coloured. 

That the judgment we may arrive at will settle deffnitively 
the practice can scarcely bo expected* There always will be 
persona who will exercise their indisputable right to please 
themselves, both in the mode of producing and in estimating 
works in those imitative arts whose "first appeal is to be 
made through the eye. But it is important in its relation 
to the public education in art tliat the opinions of those 
who have studied its liistory and theory should, if poasiblo, 
be ascertained respecting any remarkable innovation, or 
inroad upon long established practice* It is, in fe/Ct^ the 
duty cf ^oae who profess art to watch over its character and 
interests ; and if they have reason to believe that time 
principles are Ukely to be lost sight or tampered "with. 
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unhesitatingly to enter their protest, in order that the non-: 
profesflional, and especially art promoters and Bupportersf, 
may not be left without inlbrmation and authority to direct 
them* 

The study of the finest productions in the highest wlks 
of the aiiiB of design has led to the establishmerit of certain 
fised principles, or canms^ upon which the judgment of ages 
has determined that each art can alone be safely^ practised* 
These arc not accidental and arbitrajj regulations; they 
haTG boon fairly deduced from the most perfect known 
works ; whose excclleoee may likewise be proved to result 
from the presence of these oleraontary conditions. In the 
imitative arts of painting and sculpture especially, the pro¬ 
per limits of each have beeu well and carefully defined. 
Sufficient room has been left for the e.wdse of individual 
taste and fancy ; but any great or striking deviation from 
these conditions becomes an infringement of the conventional 
and necessary rules by which it has been determined that 
each art is, or ought to be, bound. 

The desire for change is so strongly implanted in the 
human mind, that it is not easy to define its boundaries,^ or to 
say where it should cease to claim indulgence and exercise _ita 
influence. But it cannot be doubted that its gratification 
must be subject to some limitation, and that there must he 
some laws of propriety and good sense beyond which it 
should not bo attempted to pander to it. Irregular attempts 
to astonish may obtain for a time the admiration, the eye- 
wouder of the multitude, and especially of the uneducated 
and unrefined, always too ready to receive ’'^^th delight 
what is calculated to cause excitement to sensibilities that 
are not easily stimulated by ordinary means; as in the 
lower class o^ drama, the utmost exaggeration of language 
and action are sure to have an immediate and unikohng 
effect on the spectators or audience, when the quiet though 
truthful representation of the self-same subject would in ■ all 
probability appear dull and commonplace. On the same 
principle, in the present day, the painting and daubing of 
the elowuh face till, literally, it los^ all human ctoacter, 
constitutes one great source of admiration and enjoyment 
of that personage^B ; seetos to pa^ for wit, and, indeed, 
goes far to make up the facetious character* 

The expression of an individual opinion, whother of 
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approval or dissent in tlie matter Ibcfore nSj will veiy 
iniJeqnatelj meet a question wliicli sliould be argued muoh 
more broadijj and should include the consideration of 
^vliether it is right or ■wrong in art to paint statues. As a 
matter of taste^ or rather fancy, it must be left to the ai^tist 
and 'tlie purchaser; but the inquiry should be made on 
higher principles than if it ■W'cre only to test the value of a 
caprice. The proposition to be discussed Lsj IrVbetlier tlic 
practise is conformable with the principles upon whidi pure 
sculpture should be exercified ? 

The grounds upon -which its advocates appear to found 
thoir recommendation of this practice shall^ as far I am 
competent to do it, be set forth fnllj and fairly. So far 
from desiring to press my O'wil opinions presumptuously, my 
object is rather to elicit argument and information ; and it 
■wilt be my endeavour to conduct the inquiry proposed in a 
liberal apiritj and with every possible feeling of respect for, 
and even deference to, those -who now stand forward in sup¬ 
port of what others, equally conscientiously, are disposed 
to consider a dangerous novelty/ A difference of opinion 
upon particular details of practice is quite compatible "with 
the most sincere acknowledgment of the ability and talent 
of those ffom whom we may dissent upon a few insulated 
points. The object is to establish a truth, not to achieve a 
■viotoiy. But if it shall be shown that the proposed practice 
is not in accordance with true principles of art, It becomes 
the more necessary to declare it against the opinions of those 
whose undoubted ability may bo powerful to influence the 
public tastCn And if, after all, an objectionable practice 
should obtain, for a season, after a protest against it has 
been recorded by those who have endeavoured fairly to 
weigh the ailments on both sides, it will bo seen that it has 
not been effected without a warning ‘^'oioe having been 
sraised against it. 

It is fair to assume that tlie artists who propose to iutro- 
duce the novelty of painting er colouring statues, &c., 
conceive that sncli additions will improve sculpture. It 

^ I m In tiiia pWe Aiiktiow- nppQgea t4 tha pmcElce he would b« tlftd 
ledgft the value j>f Mr. Off eii J little to see estfthUalnod in renera! Tjolyclirumie 
easay upon piia aDbj6ct. Althougli I do ^cutptiire, hia ** Apology writtoti iJi a 
not n^itli many of that centteiuaii’o fair ^irit 

_E [pi dual OHS, and must coafcaa mygelf 
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would be absurd and unjusi to accuse tLeni of recomraending 
it on anj other ground; with the intention, that is, of 
injuring or deteriorating their art. When, therefore, tJxey 
profess and show they are not satisfied te see sculpture 
practised in its simple spedalty—aa an art dealing with 
Jb-rm only—-a sufficient difficnlty—it may &irly be taJcen 
for granted that they think it is deficient in some quality 
wanting to its perfection, and that they can supply this 
want by the aid of another art* It is to be lamented 
tlxat if this is their fooling the proposition is not thus 
candidly stated, and tliat the Polyohi-omlsts do not explain 
more fully and clearly than they liave yet done the object they 
have in view, and the advantages they think will accrue to 
their ai‘t from it; bocauae then the question might at once 
be argued on its merits. But the advocates for the practice 
of colouiing sculpture appear to be either unwilling or 
unable to enter upon any art-reasons for its adoption. 
Generally, they are satisfied with saying it was done by the 
ancient sculptors, and desire to found the modem practice 
upon p'ecedent. It scarcely is possible to conceive tliat this 
comprehends all in the way of reason that artists of ability 
cau give for desiring such an innoYation on long accustomed 
practice. To advocate colouring sculpture upon no other 
ground than because ancient sculptors are said to have done 
it, aeema to be simply a narrow prejudice ; and before the 
general body of, perhaps less well informed, sculptors, and the 
public, who cannot carry tlieir respect for mere antiquity 
quite so far, can be expected to conform to the recommen¬ 
dation, surely the art-reasons for such innovation, and the 
principlea upon which they found their new theory, should 
be freely explained. That sculpture among the ancients, 
Greelt as well others, was sometiniee painted or coloured, and 
that it had other ornamental accessories, cannot be disputed; 
the fact is asserted by ancient writers, and what is still more 
important, monuments have been found so decorated, which 
place the matter beyond question and contradiction* This, 
then, is admitted ; but this authority, taking it fully for what 
it is worth—and some remarks will be offered further on 
upon some of the moat generally received quotations from 
ancient, authors, on this subject-—no more proves the pro¬ 
priety dr the desirableness of the continuance, or rather the 
renewal of the practice in the present day, and in the actual 
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condition of sculpture^ tlian the equally well autkenticated 
fact of tke early personages and ckaraoters of tke Greek 
drama having smeared their hices with wine-lees,. or con¬ 
cealed them under hideous maaks, proves the propriety of 
suggesting to our actors and actresses to do likewise. 

Again, admitting the fact, and even the value of the 
authority of antiquity for Polyohromy, it still may be 
questioned, firsts whether painting or colouring statues wag 
originated by any of the great masters of aculpturc ; 
secO'Udly, whether the practice was general in the best time 
of sculpture ; and thirdly, whether it was employed by the 
best artists in their ortlinary w'orks—works, that is, uot 
executed for a particular purpose and under special 
conditions—a consideration, it will he presently seen, of the 
highest importance in this inquiry. There is uot a shadow 
of doubt iiat aU these three questions, bearing on the 
ancient authority, may bo answered in. the negative. 

It may he permitted here briefly to state an art-principle 
which will not be disputed : it may help to clear the ground 
for some subsequent remarks^ 

The legitimate province of sculpture is to represent by 
f&\'m : what is not I'epresented by form does not come under 
the definition of sculpture. 

If sculpture be painted it Is a mixturo of two arts : as, if 
a picture be relieved or raised in any part, it is also a mixture 
of two arts. 

Let ns imagine that in order to increase tlie effect of some 
well-known picture, say tlie Transfiguration, portions of it 
were raised and sculptured, so as to produce, in'fact, the 
relief or projection of the various figures and groups. 
Would it not bo denouiieed first as a most inefficient device ; 
and, next, as an inexcusable departure from an establiglied law 
of art ? It is much to be lamented that while no painter of 
reputation, ancient or modern, has attempted so to contravene 
an admitted principle in his own art, professors of the sister 
art of sculpture, many of them artists of unquestionable 
talent, such ag Bernini, Koubiliac, and others, have not always 
confined their practice within such wholesome and necessary 
restraint; though, with ali their indulgence in the fantastic 
and picturesque, the sculptors alluded to are not Icnown to 
have had recourse to the painter^s art. 

Having athnittod, generally, tJjo fact tliat there is the 
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authority o£ the ancierkts for coloui-ing aoulpttiro> it is noiv 
proposed to consider more at large the question, T^hether it 
is desirable to return to this practice. The legitimacy of 
mijdng together two arts^ which the principles essential to 
each require should be kept distinct has already been 
disputed The nest inquiry will bOj what aro the objects to 
be obtained by paintiug or oolouriug sculpture ^ 

1. Is it to render the imitation more close to natm'o 1 

2. la it to attract attention 'I 

3. Is it to gratify the sense by advoatitiofua decoration ? ^ 

4. Is it to give diatiiictnoss to the parts of a work when 
viewed from a distance. 

First, with respect to close imitatiouH 

It scarcely can be necessary to atato in such a mooting as 
this, that it is a radical error to suppose that the province of 
the sculptor is to elfeet an exact imitation; that ia, such imi¬ 
tation as shonld produce illusion ^ We all know that, in many 
respoots, this is impossible in sculpture. In others, where it 
is possible, therepresentation of inferior objects, 
iiuch as veils, napkins, the stufiDs and materials of drapery is, 
as all practical sculptors know, simply the work of (a superior, 
it may be, but) a careful carver. 

As I am adoresaing a general and unprofessional audiencei, 
it may not be out of place to state the principle by which the 
sculptor is governed in this respect. It is stated that there 
are certain objects in nature which do not admit of being 
exactly imitated in sculpture. But even if it were possible 
to carry the imitation of that whicli is the highest object of 
the artistes study—namely, the human figure—to such 
perfection as to induce the belief that it was real: that to 
any one entering a aculpturo gallery tlie figures should ao 
closely resemble nature that, at finst sight, they should appear 
to be living men and women standing on pedestals, would 
not the achievement cause a very disagreeable iinprei^ion. ? 
Undoubtedly it would. At present the lover and admirer of 
art is gratified by the contemplation of a hoe and successful 
work of art, a work of art. His imagination supplies all 
that is wanting ; and he does not ask nor expect that his 
senses shall be deceived. Nay, the moment he could bring 
himself to look at it as a positive and exact imitation of a 
human figure : the hair, the eyes, the lips, the nails—every 
part coloured and tinted, like life, but without hfe, he would 
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be more diapose^i to ebruik from than admire it. Let us for 
a moment imagine flome wU-kaown work,—the Apollo, the 
Laocoon and his Sons, the Farneae Herouloa, so treated, and 
judge for j'ourselves what would be yom- feelings, Eren 
sueh a near approximation to reaJitj as is afforded by wax- 
work exhibitions,^, is anything but ploasing to tlie generality 
of people, and especially persons of taste in art, though they 
may be amused by the talent and ingenuity shown in thus 
producing resemblances. The dissatisfaction felt b to bo 
accounted for on a perfectly intelligible principle. The 
retTSon for it is to be found in the fact that wax-work 
approaches too near to nature to be agreeable as iwt, and yet 
is not near enough, or true enough to nature—nor can it ever 
be S 0 “to make us forget it is art. Certainly there is no 
reason to believe that ancient Creek sculpture ever fell so low 
in taste as to have a school of close imitators of tlie kind 
alluded to ; or that the introduction of colour bad any such 
object^''' 

As it is always desirable If possible to refer to existing 
examples, I will remind you of many sculptured works 
to^ he found in this country, from which you may form 
a judgment of the effect of colour in increasing the truth 
of imitation. I liavo already touched on wax-work. I 

now allude to the painted monumental figures still found 
in many of our cliurohcs. They are chiefiy of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, though the practice prevailed in 
the earliest period of such monuments ; for the further we 
go hack to darkirhm in art, or to the infancy of art, the 
more surely do we meet with . coloured sculpture. Now 
these are, undeniably, legitimate examples of poly chromic 
sculpture ; and, of their kind, good examples : and what 
is more to the purpose, they are infinitely superior in this 
respect to any ancient works of the kind that have been 
discovered. ^ Probably, as they are of modern date, no value 
whatever will be allowed them j but had any figures or 
iri^3ifi6jits rEs&mbling tlictu bcGn dug up in Grrcccfi or 
l^tmor, there can be little doubt, judging from the examples 
that have been quoted, they would have been hailed by the 
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Polycliromkts as myalyable specimeua of tho practice^ and 
tniumpliantij adduced aa authority for ita reintroducfeion. 
And how do tlieac affect uSj considered as works of arh 
independently of course of any interest that belongs to them 
on other grounds ? Are not the best of them more suggestiye 
of the toy-shop than the sculptor's stf/dio f By far the 
most fiuooessful works of the kind^ (and the effect they 
produce at first sight is described^ by those who have seen 
themj as peiffeotly startling,) are to be met with in Spain 
where statuos^ 35 large as lifSj and represented in action, 
are to be seen painted with the utmost cai’e and finish. 
It is known that while tills taste prevailed, the sculptors 
laboured to aoq[uire the skill of the best painters, that they 
might themselves insure all the pictorial efifeet possible to 
their statues ; and as the artists of the time, the sixteenth 
century, were amongst the mast able that Spain has pro* 
ducedj—as Cano, MontaneSj Hernandez—-these performanees 
far surpass anything of the kind found in other coimtries. 
But, wdiile giving them all due credit for the peculiar eAcel- 
lence tliey exhibit, several accomplished writers on Spanish 
art * have not hesitated to record their unq^ualified condem¬ 
nation of the practice as opposed to all true principles of 
sculpture. But, to show the extent to which enthusiasm, 
and the determination to support any fiivourite theory may 
be carried, the ingenious author of a well-known treatise on 
Polychromy says, Si une fo/orids avm aH ct avec 

^o-^t ns/flit pas cest la scidpiare qui ost fM dsfmt d 

non pas la pdpehromieJ’ This is certainly taking a some¬ 
what unusual view of the position that sculpture might be 
supposed to hold in the question. 

In the examples referred to tlie gradations are studiously 
marked in tlie colours applied; complexion, half-tints, veins, 
the eyes—all are carefully expressed. In the very few 
instances in which colour has been found on ancient sculpture, 
—and 1 believe there are none of the best period of Greek 
art“there is no attempt at gradation* The pigment is of one 
tint, and appears to be laid on, or over, a thin coating 
of stneco, which covers, and must, more or less, clog and 
thicken the surface of the material of which the statue is 
formed. The flesh is usiudly expressed by a dark red, but 
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sometimes^ judging from remains of colom* on Terra Cottg^ 
it was TTbite. In figures on Tases this frequently oceurs. 
The eyes wei’e of varioua substance^ sometimeg. of glass or 
pagtOj sometimes motalj, sometimes gtou of precious stones ; 
and there are instances of inlaying metal of a lighter colour, 
as silver, on bronse lips* 

It has thus been briefly shown that colouring sculpture is not 
desirable on the gi'ourid of e: 3 tact imitation; and that the 
Grreek seulptoj's of the best period of tlie art, who are quoted 
as authorities for the practice, never could have had that 
object in view* 

The next inquiry Is with respect to attracting attention. 
They who consider that the whole and sole object of art 
is to please the eye, may very consistently contend that all 
TneHUis that can be devised as conducing to that end are 
legitiniate* They would., therefore, add extraneous decoration 
or ornament to sculpture in order to attract purchasers, by 
exhibiting to them either what is merely pretty or showy or 
something that ig calculated to excite or gratify certain 
feelings of mere sensen There have been, and it is to bo 
regretted, there are artists who are open to the reproach of 
doing this for very unworthy purposes; but it will bo ad¬ 
mitted, to their honour, that English sculptors are not liable 
to the reflection of making their art a means of corruption, by 
the studied display of qualities and modes of expression that 
can only be intended to minister to the grosser senses, Eut, 
where no such purpose is contemplated, a sculptor, jealous of 
hie fame and of the honour of his caliiug, should be oarofnl not 
to^ subject himself even to the suspicion of practising what 
might be termed trick or claptrap, as a means of inviting 
attention to his merits. It is, in fact, the mere chapman's 
excuse ; and, though there may be nothing absolutely wrong 
in it, in morals, it surely places him who adopts it in a some¬ 
what diffei-ent position from the class of artists to wliom wc 
should look for the maintenance of a high character for 
their profession. 

The next subject of inquiry, namely, whether the object 
of colouring acnlpture was to give distinctness to the several 
parts of a composition, will require a more extended con- 
sidoratiou than hen been given to the previous questions* 
In studying tlie practice of sculpture among the Greeks,—■ 
tiiofio great mastei-s of the art whom all the modern schools 
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have agreed to take as tkeir exemplars^-—it must be borne 
in min d that, ’without necessarily derii'ing their art from 
any other uatiou or people, the mode of pi'esenting it 
would most probably be much influenoed by older and 
foreign usage^ aja the practiee of other and, compared 
’with themselves, more advanced nations beeamo loici’wn 
to them. TT-ms, thougli sculpture was first known and 
practised in Grreeco later than in Egypt or Assyria (as 
it was also totally distinefc in its types), still, though 
original there, the report and example of what ’waa done 
in other countries would doubtless be the cause of the 
introduction and adoption among the Grrocka of similar 
practices. As the custom of painting their sculpture pre- 
vailed among the older nations, it is reasonable to believe 
that the reports of tra’v'oUcrs might have occasioned the 
introduction of a similai* practice among the more recent 
settlers in Greece ; and thus it may be considered rather as 
a foreign graft upon their own rude and primitive attempts 
at art.'^ This supposition places the practice upon an entirely 
difierent footing to that which it would have bad had it been 
a peculiar feature in Greek design, and originated by the 
groat Greek masters ; when of course their taste would have 
been made responsible for its invention. Once introduced, 
usage gave it a hold upon the prejudices of the people 
who, as sculpture at that early period of their history 
waa only, or for the most part, used for sacred puiposes 
or illustration, no doubt soon closely associated all these 
modes and particulars of representation ’^rith the popular 
religious feelings ; avid thus, probably, in the more bar¬ 
barous ages of Greek art the painting of tho Etatues of the 
gods became a prescribed practice. The intuitive genius 
of this remarkable people soon, however, improved upon tho 
rude means which at first seemed only to be employed to 
produce a pretty and attractive offcct in decoration. In 
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their Polyehroraic architecture they appear folly to have 
equalled their eai^lier exemplars in tlie richnese of em- 
hlaKonmeiitj while they surpassed them in the delicacy of the 
forms of their emameut, in the appropriateness of application, 
the balance of quantities;, and tlie judgment displayed in the 
several eotnbinations and juxtaposition of colours : and tlius, 
by their refined taste, they raised to the dignity of fine art 
that which among a less-delicately organised people w^ould 
he, and doubtless was;, more gorgeous and, comparatively, 
barbarous euricljmeni It was 9ie same in Folychromic 
sculpture ; and in studying its exrsteuce among the Grreeks 
at the time of their best sculptors, it will be iiecesaary, in 
order to judge fairly, to inquire how much of it wajs pre¬ 
scriptive, and of necessity, and how far the great masters 
of the art can be considered responsible as original or inde¬ 
pendent authority for £tatue-]jaintlng. 

The period when it is agreed, by all historians of art, that 
sculpture attained its highest perfection, ranges between 
4S0 rCk, and about 200 b.c. Prom the time, Siat is, when 
Myron and Phidias Jived, and when the latter superiu’ 
tended the more important public works undertaken by 
order of Pericles, till the extinction of the immediate scholars 
of Lysippus, fifty or sixty years after the death of Alexander 
the Grreat. 

Although an approach to a fine style of art is traceable 
in the schools immediately preceding the age of Phidias, 
yet there can be no douht that, previous to the time of 
that great master, sculpture was atill of a hard and exag^ 
gerat^ character. The sculptures from the temple of the 
Panhelleiiiau Jupiter at Egina, among other valuable 
examples, indicate both these feiCts» Phidias, and those 
under hjm, effected an important revolution in art. He had 
the geuius, and his favour with Pericles gave him the powder, 
to break; through much that was prescriptive and traditional 
in sculpture; and, ifeeing it from these trammels, he pro¬ 
duced what fitr surpassed all that had gone before iWas 
indeed it iievrer has been equalled since—iu the statues 
and rilievi which decorated the Parthenon at Athens. Still, 
the reformation was partial. Imitation was indeed now 
founded on tJio close study of selected forms in nature, 
expressed in what is known as fJie grand style iu art; but 
there is no doubt the improvement or the chauge did not 
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estcnd to some importaat details of execution. Those 
liberties aoid innovations whiok Phidiaa suggested anoU 
efiected in tho general treatment of higtorieal and poetical 
subjects^ TVDuld not permitted in the same degree in 
the representation of sacred personages^ He uonld here 
find himself restricted by usage^ fiom which it was 
neither safe nor lawful to depait; and it is recorded 
that the more introduction of two portmits^ said to be 
of Pericles and of himself, in the accessorial rilievi that 
decorated the statue of Minerva^ subjected the sculptor 
to an acousEbtion of sacrilege^ In statues of the gods, 
then, we must not always expect to find the freCj untram¬ 
melled production of the artist; but even where great 
improvements may be traced in some important poiuts, 
be prepared to sec some charaoteiiatics preserved of the 
original types. Nor was the artist bound by custom 
alone. The priesthood, always alarmed at any change 
indicative of the exercise of individual and independent 
thought^ required a strict atlhercnce to established forms. 
Any very sweeping innovation in the mode of representing 
tile gods might have shaken the Mtli of the oommon 
people in the religion itael^ and then, of course, as a 
necessary consequence, in its teachers and ministers. In 
this respeefi then^ there waa policy in insiating upon his 
adhering to certain received dogmiui in art. In obedience 
therefore to the universal feeling, Phidiaa made tlie statues 
of Jupiter at Elis* and of Miuerva at Athens, of various 
materials. These works, we must bear in mind, were the 
offeriiigs of a grateful people for most important victories 
adiieved over a poweiful. euemy who liad threatened their 
very existence as a nation. They w^ei'e to be made out of 
the spoil taken from the vanquished foe. The Minerva 
especially was voted to crown the triumph over the Pei'aian 
hosts, after the failure of the expedition into Orcccc under 
Xerxes. The old and accustomed rueans, namely, the 
employment of rich and varied matorialE, were, of course, 
adopted equally on this occasion. Ivory and gold, painting 
and inlaying, and every conceivable enrichment, were 
lavishly bestowed in order to malte these votive statufiS the 
most costly of dedicated gifts, But cUfyade-p^iuntme and 
^olpchrome sculpture w^ere not first known or iuvented at 
this time, nor was Phidiaa the first sculptor, by many, who 
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practis&d it. Fortunately for art ^the ^eatest aoulptor who 
ever lived illustrated Grrcece at this pexiod \ and thus it was 
that the richest works in sculptui'ej in materifilj were also, 
by a happy accident, the most perfect productions of art; 
but wely no one would attempt to ar^e that they were 
the most perfect works of sculpture /jscause they wore ^ oom- 
posei.1 of gold, ivory, or any other particular matetia], or 
because tliey were painted and enriched. 

It ia not necessary to describe these works in detail, but 
it is difficult for the ’'imagination to conceive anything mnre 
splendid and gorgeous than the effect of their varied curich- 
ments, viewed in combination with fine architecture, the 
details of wliich were also richly coloured, and glistening 
under the bright sun and cloudless sky of Grrccoe. Tiie 
most poetical fancy would probably fail in attempting to 
picture to itself the real brilliancy of tho scene, taken as a 
whole. But, as critics, let ua not lose sight of the important 
fact that we arc judging the works alluded to only in a 
large couihiuation—as objects of spectacle and display. Does 
it follow that, considered individually, as works of sculpture, 
the variety of nuderialfl and the flutter of colour would not 
he injui-ious to them, as tlicsc attracted admiration, instead of 
its being drawn to those finer and simpler qualities winch 
should specifically claiin attention hi this art. The fact is, 
the sculpture so appfied Lost its distinctive or special 
character. It was a portion of an architectural effect. 
Colouring, we know, was Oitensively employed in ardii- 
tectural decoration, and when the sculptor was called upon 
to act in combination with the architect his work, no doubt, 
was subject to tho same laws of treatment as other pai^tfe of 
the composition. He placed his groups in the pediment with 
its enriched coloured mouldings, against a background, some¬ 
times painted blue—perhaps to imitate the sky, but quite as 
likely merely to give increased distinctness and relief to his 
figures. He further increased their e-ffeot, as portions of a 
general design, with gilding and other accasaories, and no 
doubt, also, sometimes with col our. Butin aD this, his object 
was to make his sculpture subserve to the whole effect., In 
jshort, it became necessary to adapt the sculptures, in colour 
and in finery, go to speak, to tlie objects around Uiem ; so 
that in £act, as we arc now considering it, instead of a prin¬ 
cipal it became a subordinate and only ministerial accessory. 
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The nooessity for giving thia distinctness to the several 
parts of a work -which -n^aa to be viewed from, a distance, 
would perhaps he considered a Justifiable ground for colouring 
sculpture. Many objects would probably be so placed that, 
in their unassisted simplicity of uniform colour, they could 
not be judged of in thomselves, nor would they under some 
possible conditions, be sufficiently separated or detached 
from the arclutectut'e to be soen at alL The traatmont 
of the frieze of the Parthenon, one of tlie finest oxainples of 
the class of art existing, illustrates this speculation ^ while 
the peculiar technical tieatmant of these bassi-riiiovi sliews 
how deeply the ancient m’tists studied tho yaiLOUS require¬ 
ments arising out of such circumstances in the preparation 
of their works. I need not now speak of the pocidiar flat 
execution of the sculpturo, hut will observe that the darker 
and decided colour of the background—for it appears on 
examination that even now there ure j^emains of blue colour 
discernible—may be accounted for, independently of its 
architectonic condition, as a moans of giving distinctness 
and relief to the horsemen and other figures in. the pro- 
cessiouH The reason tor such adventitious aid to fJieir 
effect will be found in the position this frieze occupied 
in the decoration of the temple, and in consequence, the 
peculiar quality and iunited quantity of light it could 
received 

Notv, so far as we have proceeded, the only two mtelligible 
grounds for the introduction of colour in sculpture among 
the arecks seem to be, fii-st, to assist in giving conapletencss 
to arcliitecturnl effect, and secondly, to insure distinctness to 
the parts of the sculpture itself. No one will argue that 
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teoture li«e peceived fnll attontinja, and 
haa been moBh ably diaooBH:^ by many 
aniineul writers, Wbaro paintiLis lnw 
■bacn applied to insulatad sonlpLurc (for 
tlie frieze of the t'erthenon roust Ija aa 
cofiaidared M it ia liero presented to na), 
\ t Euraly is not asBcrtiDg too mueJl M say 


tlie bad effect it produeea ia fa enough 
to iuEnre its unouaJificil oontfemnaticni. 
The experiment Infre made of the light 
blue liftckgraonil only, witli tbc rifim 

upon tlicoj, is safflewtitly uikHfttja- 
fwotory ; but tba gray, while, blaak and 
brown liOi^safl, and tlicir ilL'Bh-colaiircd 
ridara, wills thtdr nilded heada of Imir, nil 
BO Bdirdrabla Msd SO perfect ID tlieir 
simple art, are beiNJ depaded liato tawdry 
tnya. Ic la re^5aJ^kabLff, aluo, tbai tiae 
JiiriirEa appear now to have lest (heir 
aymmetry, ftud tisa cOOsjuiaiffon its unity, 
wliilE alf tba finer li.taLitiee of dttail in 
wiiicli they in fait akiraud, nr* entirely 
sappl'aaaei^ or l(ttt aght of. 
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in eitter case the objecft of the artist was to ^ve to sculpture 
something it re<3[uij:ed, or was m want of^ for its perfootion. 

It remains now to mahe a few remarlcs on the ancient 
authorities for colouring (Grreeh) sculpture. In the first 
place, the presumption is Tory strong that the assumed 
fact that the finest Greek sculpture wao eyer sjstenmticaJly 
coloured, rests on yery questionable foundation. It is 
rather taken for granted from, certain ya^ic expressions of 
comparatively late writers^ than proved from contemporary 
authority, or irom. any experience we have of the hict aa a 
matter of uniYOrsal custom. Phny aiid Pausanias^ and a. few 
other writei^ living long afier the date of the sculptors whose 
works they refer to, mention works so treated ; and modern 
critics, few, or none of them practical artists, have founded 
yarious speculations upon these imperfect data. It certainly 
ig remarkable, if the practice ever prevailed to the extent that 
is pretended, that among the very large number of marble 
statues of a fine period of art that remain to us to attest the 
indisputable superiority of the ancients in sculpture (proper), 
there is not a single example of the practice alluded to^ It 
will not do to say this is owing to the great ago of tJic works, 
and the accidents to which they have been exposed, for many 
of them have been found under circumstancee that have 
insured their integrity a sufficient time to show the origmal 
surface. Besides, there was a period when the works of the 
ancients were studied and imitated in Borne with the most 
scrupulous exactness. The chambers of the Eatha of Titus, 
and of the Villa of Hadrian, have given their long-coucealod 
and well-preserved treasures of art to the light, after pre¬ 
servation from injury for centuries ; and while the coloura 
of paintings on walls have been found bright and fresh as 
when they were executed, none of these even comparatively 
lato works in sculpture have been found painted, or showing 
any indication of colour, in the way the admirers of 
pol^chro^i^ have pretended. There is no intention here to 
deny the mere feet that colour was sometimes employed, but 
only to dispute the universaUty of the practice, and its being 
usual in the best period of sculpture. 

The poetical and fenciful imaginings of certain writers 
have no doubt been accepted by some modem commentators 
on art as the statement of facts, and this has probably led to 
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coDsiderable misapprehension j and as artists have not always 
the time or opportunity to Inquire or ejcamlne for tJiemgolTos 
into the value or correctness of the statements made to them^ 
they ni’O often unfairly influGiiced to adopts aa usages of the 
aucLGUts, practices -which, if they ever obtained at all, 
were partial and exceptional. A few examples of accounts 
of statues, improved or embellished by the authei-s -who 
describe them, will iUnstiato the character of some of these 
so-calLcd anthcrities, and a very little reflection will stow 
how little such desciiptions can be relied on, 

A sculptor named Aristonidas is recorded as the author 
of a bronze statue which represented Athamaa sitting, 
ovorcoms -with remorse, after the murder of his son. In 
order to express with greater truth the effect of confusion 
and shame, the artist mixod iron with the bronze ; and 
this, *^by its rednesis ahiuing through the brightness of 
the bronze,” caused an appearance on tha surface like a 
hl^n'ih? Now iron is not red, to begin with; and then the 
redness is described as shining through tlie of the 

bronze, as though bronze were a transparent material. 

Again, another ancient authority is quoted as recording 
that Silanio (an artiat who hved about 320 T3 .Cp) made a 
statue representing Jooasta dying, and that by a peculiar 
mixture of the metals used in the composition of this -work, 
a caat of wa^ given to the countenance.'® 

It is scarcely necessary to say that these accounts arc 
utterly undeserving of crc&t-^so far as they assert that those 
expressive tints were produced hy any possible mixture of 
metals ; for the term used is “ “ mixed together.’" 

Anv one who has the slightest acquaintance with metallurgy 
must l?:now that the effects tlius described are ineem'- 
patiblo with the/^isiciTJ of the different metals used for bronze 
statues : and oven supposing, for the sake of argument, the 
possibility of keeping the metals distinct in a common 
molting, hew then would it be possible to insure the blnah or 
the pallor coming in the right place ? It would not be easy 
to determine the precise colour that such materials shouJd 
assume when they axe intended to represent such reflnements 

: M Amtonidne&TtirBni cam " Ekf ri t-, 

¥dlet AthamnDtift fiivciTcm Loardl* flUo aTwir &v8p(iSmw sai 

risidentam pcemtantia, teS, ys'f'WuifJie i — 

fljijiTtie, Ut TiiUEghiB cjiia per Dikofani t’tvr., Svmp. t. 
i^riB relucentQ exprinltnJtup TtracuudiEC 
rahof."-’Pj!.[H. N, H. xxxIt. 
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as the co-mpkA'ioji of persons under the influence of strong 
eraotions, but we IiaYe yet to learn that the addition of 
red cheeks or a pallid countenance would be an improye- 
ment to a bronse statue. If is probable that such works, 
as they are here described, neyer had any existence 
but in the imagination of the writer. The fact of one of 
these authors mentioning tire peauliarity of the work 
alluded to as an “ o% diil^ rather strengthens this opinion \ 
for Plutarch does not^ as is generally assumed, describe a 
work he had seen, or that eyecn existed in his time. As its 
reported author lived between three and four hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and Plutarch not till nearly one 
hundred and fifty after that eyenf thus comprising an intorval 
of between five and six centurieSf considerable allowance must 
bo made for those who presume bo entertain doubts, They 
say,'' or it is said,'' cannot, in a practical matter like this, 
where there is no adequate contemporary best.imony, nor any 
remaining monuments, be received as sufficient evidence or 
authority. In iho other instance alluded to, of the statue of 
Athamas, Pliny says “ hoc dpium Thebii- kodierno die " 
but he does not say Ire had seen it, 

Caliistratus describes, among several similar examples, a 
Cupid, the work of the celebrated Praxiteles. In enlarging 
on its claims to admiration, ho says there was on Ide checks 
a vivid blush. 

In marbk statues the colour might he put on ; but this 
must have been very coarsely, and almost in patches. 
Pauaanias mentions various works of the kind painted with 
vermilion. Among others be speaks of a statue of Bacchus 
that was made of gypsum, and painted—another of gold, or 
gilt, with the face painted red,®' Some fragments of statues 
were exhnmed at Athens in the year 1835-6, on which 
colour was found, laid on in thick coats. Among them 
wa-? a female figure, of which tlie face, tho eyes, and the 
eyebrows were painted. 

I will venture to add o-ne more illustration j5"om M. Quatre- 
mfere de Quincy's celebrated work, in proof of tbe inadequacy 
of ancient authority, or tliat which is quoted as such, to esta- 
blisli any fixed doctrine upon this contested subject. Tliere 
was a statue of a Bacchante, attributed to Scopas, who held, 

S I iiave not tJlPUfillt neccBBaTj la Qiiatma&re de Qflincj', Jupiiifr 

miultipiy my rBftreiiMB. ta wnfU of Uib CMywjJMJw,” who kaa eolJMttd ni l, or nearly 
kind. Tbow who wauld examine further alt, Ul^ n&twioa to be found ia aueSaat 
HUlJ- COliBult tllfi woll-tnowu ea^ay of M. writera. opoQ tluo curiouB guhjocfc 
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instead of a thyraus, an aaimal (a kid) with its entrails 
exposed I the marble represented the livid fleshy and one 
sole material offered the imitation of life and deaths &e. : 

" Er<it auterfi iUi^d capellis simuhcruja lieidi wloris. Etenim 
cadme^vis quoqut namqmh et mmderfi 

in moriu mtm imiiatioii&n dhdsei-at/' ^ The com- 
nietU^ttor on this passage supposes here, says M. Qnati'emfere 
de Quinoy^ that Seopas had availed liimaelf of a vein of 
marble Tvhich he found resembled the colour of tire dead 
animal: “ Nemps in marmo^r inddme artificem diqud pm-te 
IwidtiMy quam pavtsyn UIg caidE in ^^n^endum oupdl^E moviUi:s 
ijiUtginem vevtcrBt!* M. ^uatremere dc Quincy at once pro¬ 
tests R^ain tliis fai-"fetclied explanation. He perceived in a 
moment its absurdity, or, at leaatj improbability, and enters 
into particulars to show that such an account of the wonders 
displayed in this w.mrk was quite inadmissible. He truly 
says, " Cstte hppoiJi&se poi^'nit bi6n Tit dire qjJunsTn&p-i&s'^^ 
and then goes on to say, II est plus simple d'imaginor ^^— 
something else—^and gives his owrn quite as fanciM specu¬ 
lation as to how the performanco was accomplished. 

Now the above are some of the leading authorities upon 
which stress has been laid for the tact of the ancients having 
liabitually coloured their sculpture. Gan it be seriously . 
proposed to establish a general practice upon such doubtful 
expressions and insulated examples as tJiese, and then to 
call it the authority of the ancients 1 As reasonable would 
it be to take the authority of antiquity liberally, and tc^ 
aMrm that living busts could be produced out of blocks of 
stone, or that bronco may ho made to bi'eatbe, because we 
find in ancient writers such expressions as dvos—e murmore 
z^dtus,"' or spirautifi^ifii-a,'' or believe that pictures and 
statues lived, because it is said— 

Et cum PaiThaaii tubnbfl, ri^uiEshuo llyroniB, 

Flieidiacum Tivelmt ebur— 

with endless otlier instances of the kind.® 

But admitting, for the sake of discussion, the argument ot 
authority. If the great sculptors of antiquity bowed, on 

• Ti Si ff\r ■»£ irXilffjMi irfJLD5>*llif inttreatin^ But EH to 

tJji^ xp^fly, Kcd tJ) 4 aJAm Oie practical diJFietiltJf ftfeirrf to, tbere 

iireJiirro, jral fimiJ oJiTiPf ia no oouctii‘fet1t teatlmony of the time, 

5fSjii«£ md liut n single flJicieiit dra^nlfilit of a 

CalejhiB. w BaetK atume, SUcJi ^ he dcBcribe^ to gupp&rt 

3 The ^^MSflptiona of utntues hy Callfa^ hilt mweJlauB aCfioCuita of tluahmg 
iratas wre cartuiuly VCJf^^ curlona aod id^snas oheolia and glo^'Eng KumtomaiicGB, 
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occaeioPj to public opinion in colouring and otliorwisc orna¬ 
menting statues o£ divinities, and otliers that were so far of 
a prescriptive characterj or contributed with their art to the 
enrichment of architectural effects, there is still reason to 
believe tlnit in their ordinary wort^ they did not habitually 
use such extraneous accessories. The very manner of 
alluding to such ivorks suggests that they were exceptionalj 
and there is even authority^ quite aa respectable as that foi' 
colouring, for the admiration felt by the ancients for statues 
in pure wliite marble.® 

It lias been attempted to be proved that the^" circu^nlitior 
referred to by FUny * has reference to tliis practice of 
colouring statues. It cannot, however, by any ingenuity be 
made to mean such painting or tinting with difiyi'ejd coloui-s 
as painter-sculptors arc advocating. The great probability 
19 that it refers to a most careful perfection of surface ; 
both by giving a certain degree of finish or even polish to 
tlie marble, and probably by rubbing in a preparation—a 
varnish—capable of imparting a rich roundness or appear¬ 
ance of fatness, so to call it, (the of the 

Italians) to the execution; and enveloping the whole witli_ a 
warm yellowisli tone of colour, antieipatiug by these artificial 
means, the mellowing effect of age. But such a gonord 
tone cannot be considered in the category of colour, as it is 
now proposed to use it. It haa been imagined by some 
writers that tha varnish described by Vitruvius w^ intended 
to be applied over paintings and other w^orks in order to 
preserve tkem.^ 

To recapitulate in a few words. So far from denying that 
the ancient statues were sometimes coloured or painted, the 
authorities for the practice have been fairly produced and 
considered in this discussion. The mode of effecting the 
colouring has been shown, also on ancient authority. With 
respect to its application to productions in bron^ie, the mai^- 
vellous effects of which have been as eloquently described, it 


indulgenCft IBVSt be granted far the bert^ 
dallti^ of (haBS whe ceuiDt ^vo eiStlrs 
fAitlf (0 his Btatainmhi. is m) 

inienttan te danj thiit the HutUii wei^ 
p(n>di:rrad hy th* artistj wham tliey arn 
atiribuk:^. It (b aoLj ^u^gt^Bted t^aL rbe 
eT^tlMrdinary aacampaiiinicuta of fused 
Bud tbs sJmaBt 

gradations of dsEirntt tlQta, niu.3t Eiavs 
been euppHied by BUgiuiC auad peettesl 
■fancy tJ th* iVVltar. 


^ F^lin. N. H. Jib. xxi¥i. c. 5 , ajid 
XALojan. Dial. AmOtce. 

* ''JDif^bni Prft?tL(*3ca, iflteW'ojjaf.TiB qiue 
maiiina sua prflibarst in EBMirnilfi- 

biiB, r^iotaa roaiiuin adnioviss^t i 

tai'Lfnia ejns tribLiebaL’'— 

Ple:?. mv. u. 

^ This vfS3 an apniii>n of M. ZAtrenne. 
Sea llittorf, " Sur li^ FolycJlHMllie ” &c., 
PL lift. 
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lias been bIiowh tliat the authority for It is of very question¬ 
ably yaluoj and that the statomenta, if there be any truth at 
all in them, must be oxaggeratiom la colouring other y^orha 
>ye now know how It was done* The dcsci-iption of ancient 
writers has been oonfirmed by modern discoveries^ especially 
by the fragiiients that were founds as has been stated, a few 
years ago at Athens^ painted thus coarsely, without yaiiety 
or gradation of tint Doubtless, when ooloui' was employed| 
tills was the ancient praotice. 

Since this paper was read, it has been ohjocted in reply 
to the arguments adduced, tlrat the advocates for painting 
sculpture do not intend to adopt or Imitate this wholosala 
and ei'ude colomhng, nor do they intend to imitate nature. 
It ■ is said it is not propose d, now^ to cover statues thus 
coarsely and entirely^ but only to Introduce, Jiere and tliore* 
delicate tints, mere iiidicatioiis of colour in some parts ;_as 
the cheeks, the hair, the eyes (the colour of the eyes ^ being 
diiferent from the colour of the cheeks—and yet the ImitiLtioii 
of nature not intended ()* But surely this is. proposing to 
do under the professed protection of the authority of the 
ancienks, what the ancients did not do. I think the advocates 
for colouring sculpture will in candour agree with me, that, 
whatever opinions may be entertained to the desirable¬ 
ness of the practice, there is not the most remote hint in 
any reliable written authority, nor in any recovered friig- 
ment or work of a-rt, to indicate that this delicate and 
partial tinting was the ancient practice, or was ever resorted 
to, even exceptionally, by any of the great masters of the 
art—as 'Myron, Phidias, Praxiteles, Alcamenes, Lysippus. 

And had it been employed, what would have become of 
all this tinting after tire lapse of ages ^ Yet do we feol or 
fancy that the existing worlm of the best Greek Echoola, 
however "we may deplore the mutilations consequent upon 
nge and accident, scorn to require such accessories 1 Do we 
feel that the- Theseus and Dyssus, the Yciius of Melos, the 
Apollo of tho Belvedere, and others, show a deficiency that 
colour could supply 'i Or In modem works, do we feel any 
regret that the Moses of MicJiel- Angelo, the bronze Mercury 
of Giovanni di Bologna, the Christ of Thorwaldseu, tko 
Hercules and Lycas, or the fine etatnes of the Popes, by 
Canova, or the Michael and Satan of our own Flaxman are 
without this embellishment; or believe they would be 
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improved hj receiving it ^ * The modem aeulptiire-Poly- 
chromists vronld then introduce an entirely novel practice— 
Be it so. They may take their stand inventors if they 
Tvill; and upon this ground may endeavour to gain converts 
to a new system; but it is scarcely lair to profess they 
are, in this, following in the steps of the masters of Greek 
flcnlpture, 

I have been obliged by the charaoter of tlie arguments 
put forward by tlie advocates for painting statues, namely, 
the value of ancient authority, to make that, and 1 fear it 
has been done with much repetition, the chief object of my 
attention. I have presumed to question its force and its 
universal appheation to sculpture (proper), though fuUy 
admitting the £i,ct of polychromic ormmentn-^ion. But if 
its supporters should think their favourite ancient authority 
more distinct aud decided than has bceu here allowed, and 
that the practice of colouring statues was universal and 
habitual among the Greeks twenty centuries ago,—for re¬ 
member the period of the greatest Greek sculptors was 
between five and threo hundred years before Christ,’—is it, 
after all, a sufficient roason for our doing it—as mere copy¬ 
ists ? If imitations of ancient statues and ancient idca^, so 
far as they can be conceived independently of all ancient 
association or sympathies, are requii-sd, then, where it is 
desired, let all these presumed aj}pUa32€&s bo added; but 
surely it would be more pedantry to insist upon them in the 
application of sculpture to the requirements of a people, of 
whatever civilised nation^ who differ altogether in their 
religion, poetry (that is, in its macliinery), feelings, and 
habits from the ancient Greeks; and this only because 
the ancient Greeks are believed to have employed them. 
What hope can there be of ever succeeding in making art 
the expression of real sentiment and living thought, if we 
are syutematioaHy to ignore onr own age and its wants, and 
only to put it forward mechanically—in slrort as the academic 
expression of factitious Greek sentiment—in such classic 
guise as museums aud galleries of ancient sculpture suggest ? 

^ It lUB^' be obser^iad, iaudantatlj, that decree {jif |be Mid 

Uia dclL-catc ennrj' of marbtEi ttktiiea cnlin^ it niusL anderga in cfder its 
vnjuld &ct kS k to Uit" inuldpli- bein^ mouldEidL Thu^ cnLlecuu^, 

CdMiwa Cif riosdulphxr of fiii, bcJkh>1s of desi^, would 

wbfl hkd demt^ lime and to tJlc *11 be deprivad of the ndvontaeo aud 

delicate paintbg or Ml^uriDg af hia plekSure of pcmScsBiu^ fJlC-Samiles of 
aculptnre «nild cnutemplate tvS th jun j' poasalilj vniry fine (nwduetlotte f il SCUlptar?. 
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TJie arguineiit that this new process might be fonnfi 
plesusing has not been openljpnt forth i the professed'pound 
of its proposed intA-oduction being always ancieni auth&rit^ ; 
and we arOj therefore, scarcely called upon to discuss that 
secondary questlom But it may be as well to he prepared 
for that plea. The first enquiry in that case should be, _ who 
is to be pleased 1 Pleasing a particular age or party ia no 
proof of the taste being cori'ect. The history of art affords, 
or should afford, sufE.eknt framing that fanciful iunovationg. 
and caprices of practice not founded on principle, althcughj 
at first, they may have had admirers and patron^ have 
always failed to secure a permanent footing ; and this evea 
when, as has often been the case, their promoters have been 
artists of high reputation. ¥hat, for example, could he 
more pleasing, in the popular acceptation, than the^ produc¬ 
tions and stylo of Giovanni di Bologna, of Bernini, and of 
iloubiliac "i These were all men of unque^onahle 
and great power in arh who, in thcir own. time, were loaded 
with honours, and reaped the substantial reward of universa 
popularity, and left crowds of imitators behind thcm._ It is 
not ovetTating them to assert that the best productions or 
these sculptors will bear comparison in invention, originahty, 
knowledge of form, and execution, with anything the more 
modem schools have to show, And now, with all them 
indisputable merit, foi' one can deny tliem this character, 
how are their works looked upon, and in what manner are 
they referred to 1 As warnings to students not to indulge 
in fancies that are opposed to the principles ot pure art. 
■\Ve have not now to learn that contemporary ^favour or 
populai-lty h no security for future fanio ; and it m remark¬ 
able how surely, sooner or later, false taste meets its mte.' 


I hope I may he pardoned for offering, m conclusion, some 
few cbirvations upon a collateral subject, which has forced 
itself on my attention duifug the inquiry into te mere 

question it lias been my object to muatratc. ^ 
be far from mumportent; and I do not doubt ^ 
apprehensions are Trell founded, the higher class o o j 
mist sculptors, and its advocates among amateurs.-wdl agree 


r A stranga MfciOTi ia rftpflrted to Itavc 
btteu given EiHua idvoentfiB fof riolj- 
for tlie objcittlflfna tliat ^ ItitVS 
Ije'en felt hftre ag&iTiEfi tlae propoaed iiilifl- 


n fif painted ai imted acclptui-ej 
T tViit w* irt tiot mscjaatortuid to it 
Tn whAt caMuti'j, It may \>'i 
, ni€ iJiey acfiuetrjned lit n. 
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’ffitli, me in deprecating the e^ils w]iich seem to tiireaten ai't 
bj the introduction ot' what is at present an almost untried 
experiment. 

There is no surer indication of the decadence of good taste 
in art, and therefore of art itself, than when, after a con- 
aiderahle degree of excellence has been attained, a passion 
arises for elaborate execution and ornament. What in one 
age is only the effect of ignorance, in another indicates 
corruption^ The history of art, ancient and modern—for its 
rapid decline, even in Grreece, is very remarkable—supplies 
us with ample evidence of this, and it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon it, or to detain you while proofs are advanced 
in support of au indisputable fact. Barbarous and uncul¬ 
tivated nations in their earlier attempts at art adopt all tlie 
means tJiat occur to coarse sensibilities to give effect to 
works of imitation. The employment of colours in sculptura 
is amongst them. In the same way, in a more advanced 
eondidon of society, when in. any exorcise of ingenuity or 
art (and it applies also to poetry and literature) a high degree 
of excellence has been attained, a desire of change arises ; 
some fi'esh interest is anxiously looked for, and. the fancy 
requires gratification in novel cxcltemenh Nor is it, in art, 
coiifiiied to those meretricious acces:>oiies w^hich have been 
chiefly considered in the foregoing remarks : meretricious 
may also be looked for as the natural consequence 
or development of a taste for luxmioua decoration. It 
should bo remembered, that in the period of what has been 
termed the sublime style of sculpture—that of Phidias, who 
was distinguished aa the gcnlptor of the Gods, and the beanty 
of whose works was said to have added something even to 
the dignity of religion,— 


. , . Adea nmjestos Ofierie Deutn ojijutLvie, 


it is believed the female form was never represented witliout 
appropriate drapery. It seems to be established that it w^as 
after Ins evs. that this fi’esl:i stimulus of the senses w^ls intro¬ 
duced ; aud the un draped female figure has been exhibited 
frojn that time amongst the commonest subjects of imita¬ 
tion, We should not read the lessons of history in vain, 
Sculptors elmuld stiivo not to .allow their art to degenerate 
into a possible means of corruption. They must know how 
very few who contemplate undi-apcd statues, can have the 
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neceEsarj' knoivledge to form, anything like an aiocurate judg¬ 
ment upon their merit, their tratli, and the higher teehuioal 
qualities of the art^ and consequently, that such works carv 
usually only address the sense^ and not the understanding. 
They, na guardian e of. and caterers to, the public taste, 
should avoid and protest agiiinst any innovations which, 
by possibility, may have a tendency to deprave tliat taste, or 
to lower the high standard of art. The dase of subjecte 
likely to bo preferred for tho more favourable exercise of this 
charactor of embeUighment, will soon sliow the direction 
from which danger may be appreheudedH The attention of 
ECidpbors will not be given to heroic representation, or to 
subjects that ai‘e calculated to suggest ennobling thoughte, 
but ratlier to those of an oppodte tendency, thc sensuiil class. 
Assuming that the ancient classical mythology will, as Tisual, 
he the field of illustration, sculptors will scarcely choose the 
manly and developed forms of a Hercules, a Theseus, or an 
Achilles, for his dedicate tinting or colouring, but will natui'ally 
prefer the soft and voluptuous female form, as Venus, 
Kymphs, Bacchantes, Dancing-girls; or the famous courtegans 
of antiquity, the (xlycera^, the Phrynes, and Laises of the 
olden time, with no stinted exhibition of their im^ined 
charms . or if male subjects, those of the class of Cupids, or 
young Bacchuses. Such as these lend themselves especially 
to the attractive accompaniments proposed to be introduced 
—the delicate tinting of fiesh— but which would appear out 
of place, nay, probably, oven very oflenaive in representations 
of more virile character. It is surely not too much to say 
that a male statue, such for instance as the Fameso Herculea, 
the Barbci'ini Faun, or even the Belvedere Apollo, if pre¬ 
sented to public exhibition, in flesh tints, with tho hair 
pflioted, and the eyes coloured, however delicately and care¬ 
fully this might be d.one, would not for a moment be tolerated. 
Would any father of a family willingly take bin wife and 
daughters into a gallery so peopled 1 The feeling of pre¬ 
judice which some persons entertain with respect te all 
exhibitions of classical sculpture, and which it is impossible 
to blame wdierc nude displays are made apparently only for 
the sake of exliibiting the naked human figure, would have 
tcn-Md force under such circumstances. ^ This really 
comprehends the whole question, and it is difficult to 
conceive' how the modem Polychromist can escape from the 
dilomLna. 
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FcTT be it from mo to suppoao for a moment that artists 
of ment and acknowledged reputation have Lad the most 
remote idea of exerdeing their art to an immoi'al purpose, 
or of exciting an interest in seuIpturOj b}*" merelj ap¬ 
pealing to the lower senses, But thongli such a notion 
may ne 7 er Lave crossed their own minds while engaged in 
the fascinating production of beautiful work^ it inaj bo 
permitted to point out how others^ not so circumstanced, 
may possibly be a'ffected ; especially toOj when, obviously, the 
subjects are not chosen for any instructive purpo&e or elevating 
object* It may be true that while fancy-sculpture—in dia- 
tinction to portrait-sculpture—is so often exercised with no 
higher aim and purpose than to please the eye, or obtain 
patronage, the study and exposition of the merely beautifo] 
in form^ may possibly appear an all-aufficient arm and object 
to the artist; and then, of course, it would matter very little to 
him where he sought for hie subjects, and what names he gave 
his statues; 1 cannot but tliink that art liaa a higher mission 
than this—merely multiplying forms of beauty—'and even 
admitting, in sculpture especially, that beautiful form should 
be i(s exponent or language, and, as we must do, that we 
can nowhei'e find more admirable examples of the true 
principles of art, or of models of form, than are left us in 
the w'orks of the GreeI^s, still, the illustration over and over 
again of obsolete fables and their actors, however well done, 
however successfully imitated from the antique, is calculated 
rather to retard the useful progress of the art, than to lead 
to the true development of sculpture in its highest and most 
worthy pmpose j such a purpose^ in fach as we know^ it was 
the intention of the great sculptors of antiquity to attain, by 
the application of their art to the noblest subjects of their 
religion and their heroic national history. 


P.S.—1 regret extremely that I am uiinlile ta ap^peud to thia porper the rc- 
marka itgjbvo rfao to on va^'ioua kiodred painta of art, from oome of the emiiiaut 
pe;i'f. 0 nFi who were present at the readling* Bot uij acknowled^menss are 
especially duo to tlifl Eaau of St- Fanl'a (Dr^ MilaianJ, to Mr, HairtLiis of 
tlie British Mueeunj, to Mr. 0. Morgan, M.P., and to Mr. G. Bcharf, for 
their highly interesting ohaarvatioue on aocient sculpture, and for the 
iidditEoiui] light they threw on tlie particular aubjeot diaeuased in th& paper ; 
and I take tills oppoitunity to bog the&e gentlenieii to accept mj aincere 
acd grati^ful thanks for their valuahie assistance. 


R. W„ Jr. 
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I 5. BiAJffISHMEWT AND EETURIT OF Q0DW3NEL 

"Wb liavc now arrifed at the tuming-point in the histoiy 
of Godwine and bis fatniljj to the event which for a 
moment displaoed them from their power, only to return to 
a more sure possession of it. We know how Eadward, 
the son of a Norman mother, and brought np at the Norman 
court, had ■well-nigh eschewed the feelings of an Englishman, 
how his conrt was filled with hungry foreigners, whom he 
quaitered in the highest dignities of church and state. 
Against this state of things, Godwine and hia sons stand 
forth as the representatives of the national feeling, and, 
hence, as Malmesbury tells us, the difFerence of statement in 
the Chronicl&s, according as their authors “were of Norman 
or of English descent The one party of course represent the 
Normans as intruders, stirring up faction in the realm and 
usurping dignities to the exclusion of the natives ; while the 
great Earl of the West-Saxons appears as the champion of 
justice and liherty against the encroachments of the 
foreigner* The Normans of course, as we have seen, 
recognise in Mm and hia sons nothing but abosers of the 
King's simplicity to promote their own aggrandisement* 
That Godwine was the real champion of English liberty 
and nationality ia clear irom every statement: that he and 
hia sons had no objection to combine their own advimeement 
with the good of their country, is only saying that they wore 
but men. 

There are Ecvcral variona statements to the details 
of the event which first brought the Earl and the 
feehle King into collision' but there is no doubt 
as to its being entirely owing to the insolence and 
violence of the foreigner. Eadward's sister, Goda, 
had been given in succession to two French husbands, Drogo, 


Clontilllitd vd]. x[. [hr 
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Count of ManteSj and EustacG^ Count of Boulogno ; tlie son 
of the former had been providedi by bis uncle with a com¬ 
fortable Earldom in England; and now Count Eustace, 
shortly after his marriage with tlie widowed princess, comes 
orer also ; 3Ialmesbury says lie does not know for what 
cause, but that whatever it was he wanted, be gained it of 
the King. That one of bis party attempted to obtain 
lodgings in a bouse at Dover against tlie will of the owner ; 
that tbe bonscholder, resisting bis entrance, was eitlier 
wounded ^ or killed by the FrenclimarL; that the foreigner WhIs 
killed in self-defence by tlie English ; that Eustace and his 
party then attacked tlie English indiscriminately, and after 
murdering men, women, and children, were driven out of the 
town,—’thus much, is admitted on all hands. But the two 
versions of the Chronicle differ in an important respect; one 
represents this ehuUition of French insolence as having taken 
place imniediataly on the landing of Eustace, tbe other on 
his return fi om the court of Eadward* The conduct of Eustaoe 
and his party was in itself equally had in either case ; hut it 
may be observed that, if it happened immediately on their 
landing, it might have appeared as something more than a 
violation of the King^s peace; it might liave presented the 
appearance of an actual hostile invasion, no less than the 
proceedings at Pevensej and Senlac ffteen years later. 
The two versions also dificr as to what immediately followed. 
It must be rfmieinhered that Dover was a town, within 
Godwine's own Earldom, and that it was consequently his 
business to protect the innoCGnt parties and to punish the 
aggressors. According to one version,- Eadward, listening to 
Eustace^s statement of the matter, without hearing the other 
aide, commands Godwins to proceed at once to Dover, and 
inflict a military chastisement on the town which had so 
grievously failed in respect to Uie King’s brother-in-law, 
Godwinc refuses to perform any such office ; the men of 
Dover are under his government, and none of his people 
shall, with his consent, suffer execution untried: letthemagiS’ 
trates of the place be summoned before the Witan,^ and 

TPliutideo!, according tn one vei-saw of wboae " Cutiiv ” I mippinBe does nscsa 
tHo Chi'cniclo, foLlowed by ilnlmeabui^', ib e Wl Tlic CJiryni clc mei'aly aajo tbub 
kilfttlf to the ocher Teraiim, Cio Earl would nciC eonacnC to Ute loro^dT 

followed hy FlojCeocc mid moet of the becaaae he wks loth to injiure hfa Chwn 
oHiere,, people. 

= This apeeoh it from MAlmesbuty, 
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abide by tbeir judgmentK Tlie "Witan are summoned to 
meet at Gloucester; God’nunes Swcgea, Buid Hai'oldj witlL 
tlioir followers, assemble at Bei^erstoue in that county, ready 
to go to the assembly, “to have the counsel of the King, 
and his aid, and of all these "Witao, how they might avenge 
the King's disgrace, and the whole nation^a/’ In the 
meanwliile certain foreigners possess the King's ear, and 
prejudice him stib more against Godwine and li-is party : the 
northern Earls, Leofric and Siward, Join in the cabal. 
Godwine^s party, “ on the other hand, arrayed themselves 
I'csohitely, though it were loathful to them that they should 
turn against tlieir royal lord.” No hostilities tahe place, it 
being Eigreed that the matter should be judged in another 
Goinot to be boldeii in London, this is the first version in 
the Chronicle, followed in its most important particulars by 
Malmesbury. The other story says nothing about Eadward’s 
commands to Godwinc, but states that immediately on hearing 
what had been done in a town withm his jurisdiction, he 
and his sons gathered together an army,, threatening to make 
war ou the King, unless Eustace and certain other French¬ 
men were given up to them, Eadward^ who was at Gloucester, 
does not seem to summon a "^Vitenagemot, ^ but sends 
for (Siward, Leofric, and Hadulf, with their military forces. 
No battle however ensues, but hostages are mutually 
given, and the matter refen-ed to a Gemot at Southwark. 
This was owing to the moderate eounael of Earl Leofric, 
who objected to fight with bis countrymen, though tlie 
army was ready to do so. This account is followed by 

Florence. ^ . 

It is not easy to reconcile these two narratives ; it is not 
easy to account for their difFerouces, It is pkin that tlie firat 
is the one most favourable to Godwine, and that a sort of 
apologetic tone in his behalf runs through this whole version of 
the Chronicle. Yet this is the version follovred by Malmesbaiy, 
whose prejudices arc certainly on the Norman side, while our 
English Florence adheres to the latter. Of modern historians. 
Dr. Lappenberg chiefly follows Malmesbniy, Mr. Turner 
adlieres to Florence. Thierry and Lr.Lingard draw particulars 
from both. ■ Before w'e consider how far this may be safely 
done, it will be as well to examine a difficult pajsaage which 
occurs in each, and which I purposely passed over in a 
summary way jn abridging the two iie.rrativea. 

vpL. xir, “ 
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Ill the first stor^yf I ssifi that while Go^lwine wa^ at Sever- 
stenu, “certain foreigners possessed the Ring's 
-.Lu ear/' The Chronicle gays—Then had the 
ti^^'wuJL® , inenn' wrought a castle in Herefordshire 

among Eai'l Swegenh following, and wrought all 
the harm and besmear (disgrace) to tho King’s men 
thereabout that they might. Then, ^hile Godwine is at 
Beverstono, “theWselisce menn were hoferchand with tlie 
King, and accused the Earls, that they might not come in 
lug ^Quid. come for the 

King’s deceit.^ Now who are tliose “ WaJisce m.enn ?” The 
translatiou of the Chronicle has “ Welshmen; Malmesbury 
calls them '' Walenses/' hut tells the story ratlicr difierently, 
saying that God^viiic came to Beverstone with an anny, and 
gave out as the reason for his assembling it, ut Walcnscs 
compcscerent, qui, tyrannidem in Begem moditaiites, 
oppidum in pago llerefordeiisi ohfirmavera.nb uhi tunc 
Swanns, uniis exfihia Godwini, militiai prietendehat excubiaa/' 
This la^t clause is not easy to undcrstEUid, and souiKls like a 
misinterpretation of the words of the Chronicle, which I take 
to mean simply that the CiLStle w^as built within the limits of 
Swegei/a Earldom. I snepect also that the worthy monk 
of Malmesbury wandered slightly in his ethnology* and 
m^stoo]^: for Welshmen people who ’were Jiearer akin to his 
own French friende. Certainly the proceedings attributed 
to these “Waeliace menu/’ tlieir castle-building and Gieir 
familiarity with King Eadward* are something not a Bttle 
extraordinary on the part of genuine Cymry* subjects of 
either C rnffydd. Dn Lingard interprets W aclisce " here to 
mean simply in its original sense, "foreigners/'* is., in this 
case* Frenchmen, and Dr. Lappenberg silently takes the same 
view, I do not however understand the former writer, 
when he says tlmt "three armies from the three Earldoms 
of Godwin, Sweyn, and Harold, directed their march 
towards Langtrec in Gloucosterslnre, to punish, as wa^ 
^ pretended* the depredations committed on the lands of 
Harold by the French garrison of a ciuatle in Herefordshire." 
Now tlie version wfuch mentions the castle in Hereford, says 
nothing about armies at Langtree, but of a gathering 


'* Tlie word ow^irt iiJ tl)5a primilEva liPcre Wa^sk nin<1 sd'a’npfT?,"' CoxntnOin- 
iftiac na liUje4ia Sir 'Hmmfis SJsniEh, '* To VfoaltJi (fr Euj;Liind, cap, 13, 
defend OiEinpelv^ft ilaera wliieli 
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originally dssigned to be peaceful, at Beverstone; the protect 
of punishment is from Malmesbury, while I do not know 
the authority for saying tlio incursions were msuls on the 
lands of Harold, wdioae Earldom w^as on the other side of 
England. 

The other difficulty is in ■ the other account: Godwinc's 
demand in the Chronicle is for the surrender of 
Eustace and his men, and the Ereuehmeu w'hu Fuadict id 
were in the castle." TJiis, in Florence and 
Hoveden, appears as insuper et Ifonnannos et ^ 

Eonouienses, t^ui castellum in DoroTcrniie olivo tenuerunk ^ 
But Dr. Lappenberg interprets It to mean " aU tlie French¬ 
men who were in the castlo in Herefordshire i addings 
“ either Florence must haye had before him a defective and 
unintelligible MS., or Eadward must already have entrusted 
the Castle of Dover to the French ; a supposition which 
would account for the insolence of Eustace, but -which is 
highly improbahle*^^ How “ the castle can mean * tlie 
castle in Herefordshire/' I am wholly at a loss to understand, 
aa in the Tcrsion of the Chronicle which contains this 
passtige, there is nothing at all about the Herefordshire 
castle. There ia indeed no castle mentioned at all, and the 
allusion Is far from clear, hut I think that the authority of 
Florence is quite sufficient to make us interpret the " castle 
of Dover Castle* Dr* Lingard infers from the passage, that 
wliile Eustace hastened to the King to complain of the 
iiwnlt many of his followers obtained possession of, or 
admission into, the "CiLStle on the CM” Tliis seems a 


very i^rohable explanation* 

Now winch version are we to believe 1 It is of course our 
business to reconcile both ss far as possible, hut 
if this attempt fails, 1 think our credence is most 
due to the second version of the Chronicle, that 
followed bV Florence* The other is^ evidently the 
work of a partisan of Godwine’s, striving^ to put ms conduct 
in the most favourable hght, while this one, though not 
manifesting any animus against him, makes no such studious 
apologies. From one expression, " the people were ordered 
out over all this north-end and Siwards Earldom and 
Leofric’s and elsewhero/’ it is clear that the a^^unt was 
composed out of Godwine’s juiisdiotion* I accept, however, 
the statement of the former, that the fray took place on 
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Eustaoc's return, because that narrative enters into some 
small details of his journoy-j which there could be no 
motive for inventing* 1 also accept its statement that 
chastisement was ordered by the King, an d tliat God wine 
refused to obey. Bat I must confess that I doubt whether 
Grodwine went into Gloucestei'shire with quite euch peaceable 
intentions as the brat version represents him* He would pro¬ 
bably go prepared for either result, with a body of followers 
sufficient to overawe* the King and lus foreign favour]tea, 
and ready to appeal to arms tf necessary. This first vorsion 
represents them as going peaceably to a 'W'itenagoinot, and 
implies that resistance only came into their heads an 
afterthought* I think no Ibrnaal Gemot was summoned at 
Gloucester, for if so, why could not tlic matter have been 
judged then and there, instead of being adjourned to another 
assembly at Southwark ? Dr* Lingard seems also to reject this 
first "Witenagemot at Gloucester. 1 therefore adopt the second 
version, only correcting it from the first by the statement 
that it was on Eustace’s return that the affray happened ; 
and taking in the fact that Godwine refused obedience to 
Eadwai-d’s coinmands to diastise the people of Dover. His- 
appeal for a juatei' treatment of his people having been 
ouce rejected, it would be repeated at the be^ of the choicest 
men of the three Earldom b, coupled with threats of an 
appeal to force if justice weT^o any longer denied. Any 
wrongs committed by foreigners in Herefordshii^e, or else¬ 
where, would of course excite Godwine and his party still 
more, Badulf and his Frenohmen would be naturally 
anxious for battle; Siward and his Danes might likely 
enough Lave some grudge against Godwine and his West 
Saxons; Leofric of Mercia naturally steps in aa mediator 
betwean the c*xtrcme parties, and counsels a peaceable 
settlement in the Witenagemot. This seems far more 
probable thaja the adjournment from one Gemot at Gloucester 
to another at S^onthwark, while the gathering together of so 
many great earls and thanes wDnld almost present the 
appearance of a formal assembly of the Witan, so that it 
might be loosely spoken of as if it had really been one. 

To the Gemot at Southwark all England seems to have 

^ Mr. Ksmble in inddeatnlLf not entfr at lai^ into Uid queBUaji, 

iiary (SuxohE in England, li. S30) But m his Licit of Gematg. i[ii. Jte 

Etcmif to liilcO tJiis viF^w, tlidD^t tie ducE counte tlie GloLuceetar cine* 
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com^j rtiad^ for di^cuasioii either ^ith words or with blows 
as occasion might serve. The conclusion every one knows, 
namely, the banishment of G-odwine and his sons ; Swegen 
was first outlawed, doubtless, professedly at least, for his old. 
offence ; Godwine, Harold, and the rest,* refusing to appear 
unless hostages were given for their safety, wore banished, 
being allowed five days to take thorn out of the realm. God- 
wine, with Gytha, Swegan, Tostig and Judith, and Gyrth, 
went to Flanders—" Baidwines land,'- the chroniclora call 
it—to the court of Tostig’s father-in-law ; Harold and Leof- 
wine, for some unexplained cause, chose Ireland^ for their re¬ 
fuge. No mention is made of the younger children ; possibly 
they were not born. An act of treachery eu the psu't of 
Eadward, or those who acted in his name, may be accepted 
without hesitation, as recorded by the chronicler less 
favourable to Godwinc. Harold and Leofwme went to 
Bristol to take sliip ; Bishop Ealdred waa sent witli a force 
to overtake them, “ but they could not, or they would not.'’ 
The foreigners now have it all their own way; oven" Queen 
Eadgyth is banished to a monastery, divers bishoprics and 
• dignities are conferred on Frenchmen; Harolds earldom, 
however, falls to the lot of HHfgar, the eon of Leofric, 

In the various narratives of Godwine's return, there is 
no important difFerence. But we cannot help 
observing the wide difference of feeling displayed Rdtum or 
by the people in different parts of the kingdom, "^odwiijo. 
Harold lands at Porloclc aa an enemy; all 
Somerset and Devon meet to oppose him in arms, and 
^several men of rank are killed in open combat; whereas, as 
God wine and his other sons, sail along the coasts of "Wigbt^ 
of Sussex, and of Kent, the Inhabitants everywhere dock to 
their standard, vowing to live and die with, them. It ie a 
glorious tale to read how England stood ready to receive her 
champions; how no influence could induce a single man to 
lift a weapon against the natiuoal chiefs; how the forei^ 
intruders, counts, bishops, and all, fled wildly to e^ape in 
any quarter from the vengeance of the nation which they 
had insulted. The Somersetshire story is the only dark 

b «They Terr prOfierly dealint^ under CnfliqueBt, UMOJd'# hi™b Mfusa iti 

aticli tjrcumstaiicBB ippearr (Kemble, nturn-to Samerittt- 

!i»;,rtna m EiieUiiA. ti, 23L) fsbiia, just AM father did. 

^ It libaulu In? tLuciijcd tlkfr* aftar tLc 
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sliEuio On the picturs. My- own notion is, ns I have before 
hinted, tliat the government of Swegen, as might be eipeotod 
from his clfaracter, had been less popnlar than that of 
Gotlvrine and HarO'ld, and that some old grudge may 
probably have led to the collision. But in any case the 
diifference of feehng in the two districts noeds explanation^ 
and it may possibly be a stain upon Harold^s character, if 
he, for once in his lifcj resorted to unnecessary violcuce. In 
either view^ it ia not fair in Thierry to omit all mention, of 
Harold^s Somersetshire affray j while, on the other hand, it is 
equally unfair in M. do Eonneehose to represent Oodwine 
and Harold as plundering in Sussex and Kent, on _ the mere 
testimony of such a writer as Wendover, in opposition to- the 
earlier authorities. That there was some standing feud 
between tlie men of Somerset and the house of Godwino we 
may infer ffom the fact that, when Harold'^fl sons, after the 
Conquest landed in that county, they were resisted, just as 
their father had been, by the people of the district headed 
by an English commander. 

Thus was adiieved the great tnumph of the national 
paiij. In the words of the Chronicle, they outlawed all 
the Frenchmen, who befom had upreared unjust law, and 
judged unjust judgments, and oounaelled ill couusel in thia 
land, except so many as they agreed upon, w^honi the King 
liked to have with him, who were true to him atid to all hia 
people/^ This was a great error, whicli Godwino, in some 
accounts, is stated to have opposed in vain 5 when the hour of 
tried came, when God wine and Harold and Stigand were no 
longer at band to maintain the cause of England, these foreign 
priests and knights became chief agents in carrying out her 
subjugHition^ For tho present, England was England onco 
again ; Godwins the Earl, and Stigand the Archbishop, stood 
forth as the chiefs of the national State and the national 
Churcli; Harold returned to his old Earldom; Eadgyth 
to her strange and melancholy royalty; one alone of 
that great house appeared not to share tiie general joy, 
Swegen, touched with penitence for Iris crimes, had gone 
barefooted to Jerusalem, and died shortly aitor on 
piijfririnjvo retiu'ii, either in Lycia or at Constantinople, 

(jfsvrtwiiis- latter is tho statement of tlie Clironicle, tho 
former of Florence and others ; Malmesbury alone 
rcpiuscnts him ns being slain by the Saracens, tJie oiJicrs as 
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dying of a disorder occasioned by the ejctreme cold. But 
all seem to agree in representing tliis pilgrimage as an 
expiation voluntarily undertaken at tlie bidding of his own 
coiiscLenca Bn Llngardj oppressed by the scorning necessity 
of making aometliing out in behalf of iSahit Eadward, tells 
us, " but to Sweyn Edward was inexorable. He had been 
guilty of a most inkuman and perfidious murder, and seeing 
liiniself abandoned by his fiimily, be submitted to the discipline 
of the ecclesiastical canons/^ Now, I ideally am quite unable 
to find, at any rate in the wiitei'S nearest to the time, anything 
at all about Eadward^s inexorablo Justice, about Swegen^s 
abandonment by his family, or about the discipline of the 
ecclesiastical eanons. Erora the Chronicle onwards they 
represent Swegen as having already gone to Jerusalem, 
starting 'direct from Enigcs, and as having no share in the 
return of his father and brothers* They say'that Eadward 
restored their honours to Godwino and his sons, except 
Swogei], '^who hatl already gone””jam abierat* Florence, 
and those who copy from him, add ductus pocnitciitia,” or, 
as Malmesbury phrases it, “ pro conscicntiii Bruno n is eognati 
iiitcrempti ” This latter writer does not indeed directly 
state that Swegen was already gone, but this is because he 
does not follow chronological order, but gives ns little 
separate biographies of Swegen and Tostig. The only 
narrative I can find at all like that of Dn Lingardis contained 
in tbe veracious chronicle of Wendover, among all tlio Norman 
scancbils against the family, which Br. Lingard, whenever 
he allows himself the free use of his own clear jurlgment, is 
the firat to reject. Wendover does not use the pluperfect 
tense, and for pocnitentifi ductus,” says, pcenitontiam 
agens ” Now, whiic the former phrase roust sti-ictly imply 
“ led by repentance,"* a* e. in bis own mind, the latter may 
fairly mean " submitting to the discipline of the ecclesiastical 
canons."* But according to the more tmatwoidhy statements, 
if Swon-en was indeed a great cnminal, he was also, according 
to the Ideas of those times, a great penitent, and it is rather 
hard to deprive him of that character, merely to exalt 
St. Bad ward and tbe ecclesiastical canons. But even 
Wendover says notliing about the inexorableness of the 
liing and the abandonment of Swegen by Ins fiunilj, 
Eadward had no opportnnity to be inexorable, nor God wine 
to abandon a son who was soinewbero between Bniges and 
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J&ruaalom. What migfd have happened, whether Svregen 
had abandoned the world for ever, or only for a season ; 
whether, if he had lived to return, he would have applied for 
the restitution of his Earldom, or whether if he had, 
Eadward would have been inexorable or Ssvegen been 
abandoned bj his family, are points which I cannot profess 
to determine ; they do not belong to history, but to that 
philosophy of romance^ which l)r, Lmgard is generally 
the first to despise. 

Aocording to some Norman writers, Godwine delivered to 
the King, as hostages for his good belmviour, his 
mdo«iwiT,. son Wulfnoth,and his grandson Hakon,® the son of 
E5«j».ib»fl<aT and Edward committed them to the safe 

keeping of his cousin, the Dtike of the Normans. 
According to one account, it was to reclaim these hostages 
that Harold ^afterwards went on his unfortunate journey into 
Normandy. But I must -coufess that I see very little reason 
to believe that such hostages were given at alb I'hc story 
rests on the authority of Eadmer, William of Poifon, the 
Boman do Rou, and the later writers, Bromton and 
Hcminghnrgln Against it is the inherent impj'obability of the 
case, the entire silence of the early English authorities, and a 
statement not easily reconciled with it in at least one 
Norman writer, Ordericus Vitalis. The Clironicle and 
Florence most distinctly tell us that Godwins and all Ins 
family were restored to entire favour -with the King, and to 
all their possessions and honours, Swegen alone excepted, for 
the reasons before - given. How can this he reconciled with 
the statement that a son and a grandson of God wine were at 
this very moment sent into captivity in a foreign land % And 
when Godwins and the national party were in the full swing 
of tnumph, when the name of Norman was almost synonymous 
with that of outlaw, it does sjjem wBolly incredible tliat the 
weak monarch should have been allowed to send two English¬ 
men of the dominant family as hostages to tbo very prinee 
whose subjeota wei'e being driven out of the kingdom. 


■ Pl'^faep, p. TnHting -gf ilie “ phSlo- 
aophj of I mav mertio-ii tJiat 

Si r K. B. Ly tfn™ liaa in diia pnirmcl 
a- Tttiy aceite at th& 

(it ULS of JiLa ftiw viv]jitji>h£ nt hif^trjii asl 
icenracy, by i^prffellfJlig Sweden na re- 
ttirniTif', appenmii' Liaftjfe tlae W itaii, 
aiii.L tllclb Liinuglf. Tbici iy 


relfctea tlifl JtOify tn nearly tlie fiatno 
iti nUPfir,. 

* Or, Jla^p™i»rg aaya that namiiiK- 
fai'd Cilia the aen □£ Swcjnc, “ Otlierii].^’ 
In the Hiatarl-cal Si.icncty'i$ fdKiOn {vt J«nat, 
he Hi'iireB aa Ifacua/' I'lO doca SjI 
nromtgii. 
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Florence, in recording the death of William in 1087, tells 
us that, on his deathbed he released from prison, among 
others, “ Wulfnoth, the brother of King Harold, whom he 
had kept in prison from bis boyhood,” but that the worse 
tyrant who succeeded him speedily remanded the unfortunate 
prince to a dungeon at Winchester. But he does not say 
that Wulfnoth was a hostage ; he might have been im¬ 
prisoned after William^s conquest of England; in which 
case he must certainly have been the youngest of the 
brothers. Ordericus, as we have also seen, says nothing of 
Wulfhoth^s being either a hostage or a prisoner, but repre¬ 
sents him as living piously, and apparently peaceably, as a 
monk at SalisburyOn the whole I. incline to believe that 
this story of the hostages is simply one of the many fictions 
of the Norman party. The mode in which it probably ai'ose 
I shall have to discuss when 1 come to treat of the life of 
Harold. 

The later writers generally afford less entertainment in 
their narration of these events than might perhaps have been 
expected; but I cannot resist the temptation of inserting the 
inimitable, though not over-historical, relation of them to be 
found in good Bishop Godwin, in the life of Archbishop 
Robert. “ He [Robert] began, therefore, to beat into the 
King’s head (that was a mild and soft-natured gentleman) 
how hard a hand his mother held upon him when he lived 
in Normandy: how likely it was that his brother came to 
his death by the practise of her and Earle Godwyn ; and 
lastly, that she used the company of Alwyn, Bishop of 
Winchester, somewhat more familiai ly than an honest woman 
needed. The King somewhat too rashly crediting these 
tales, without any further examination or debating of the 
matter, seased upon all his mother’s goods, and committed 
her to prison in the Nunry of Warwell; banished Earl. 
Godwyn and his sonnes, and commanded Alwyn, upon pain 
of death, not to come forth of Winchester ” Then follows 
the story of the ploughshares. 

* Dr. Llngard quoting tlie pamge of the second cnpturemenlioned by Florenco 
Orderiea*»yR,**Alfg»r,atter the conquest, and by Dr. Lingard liimMlf in p. 515 ? I 
becsnie a monk at Rheims, m Champagne, do not aee how the statements of Floronoe 
Wulfnoth, BO long the prisoner of William, and Ordericus can be rocooclled, ond 1 
only obtained his liberty to embrace the somewhat doubt the existence of this 
same profession at Salis^ry.’* i. 446. But ./Elfgar. 
wlien did Wulfnoth obtain his Hborty after 
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5 0. DEATH A:^D GFATU.CTER OE GODWINE. 

The grea,t Earl of the "WestpSasons did not long enjoy his 
restored Mcendancy. In 1053, the year after his 
return, he died. The Chronicle informs us only 
that he taken ill, while dining with the King 
at Windieater, “on the second day of Easter/' 
when he fell down suddenly in a fit, was carried out into the 
King^s chamber in tJie expectation of his recovery, hnt tlrat 
he ne7er recovered, and died on the next Tlnnsdayd 
Florence adds, that his sons, Harold, Tostig, and Gyrtli, 
carried fiiTm out. On this the Norman fabulists have bmlt 
np, as might have been expected, a marvellous superstructure. 
Such a death of their great enemy might hy itself have he^ 
represented as a Djanifeet judgment on the traitor ; hnt this 
would hardly have been enough. We are told, therefore, by 
Ingulf, or paendo-Jngulf—I will not entesT into that (question 
-—and by Malmesbury, that as Kadward and Godwins were 
sitting at table, discoursing about the King's late brother 
JElfred, God wine said that he believed the King still 
suspected him of having a Iiiind in his death, but that he 
prayed his next morsel might choice him if he w'ere guilty of 
any ghai-e in it. Of course his next morsel did choke him ■ 
he died then and there, and was carried out by Harold. 
Now it perhaps occurred to the next generation, thah under 
the circumstances as imagined by them, the deceased jElfi'ed 
was a rather extraordinary subject of discourse to arise 
between Eadward and Godwine. Henry of Huntingdon, 
gifted, it may he, with less power of invention thiin some 
others, makes the conversation take a somewhat different 
turn, and a hardly more probable one. Godwnne, suua 

ct proditor," is reclining by King Eadweard at Windsor, when 
be apparently volunteers the remark, that he has been often 
falsely accused of plotting against the King, but that he 
trusts, if there be a true and just God in heaven, he will 
make the piece of bread clio'ke him if he ever did so 
plot The true and just God, we are told, heard the voice 

^ O^J JjOtie puniwadiEf. (taiiitS past of tbe Clirijnicit. H^>TedE35 eoples Flo. 
hive fenrj^, Flor. Dr. Lappenbor^ rsneo. 

“ Oq the fifcJi dny ” aa 3f God^ino Kor- ^ s&Eiti?, in madimv*! LaiiEi, to 

vlTed faur dBrjE. But El DrcOcS liieiUlS IrftTC *<it)tiirad tbe more piJteTftl bbiibb of 
cJtB iifth dfij' of tJie ivselic, thei 7^li fee Sit Ducs-ugc 'hi& 
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of the traitor, who^ as the chronicler chajitEibly adds, 
^'eodem pane gtranguktuB mortem prasgtistavifc aeternaTn” 
Blit this "was a very lame atory. The conversation about 
jElfred was too good to be lost, so some moans must he 
found to account for the introduction of a topic wliioh 
one would have expected both pai'ties to avoid. Some 
ingenioos person lut upon, an ancient legend wliidi 
M'^inesbiiry had indeed recorded in its proper piace^ but had 
not thought of transferring to this. There waE an old 
scandal against iEthelstan, otherwise one of our noblest 
monardhs, to the effect that he exposed his brother Eadwina 
at sea, on a false charge of conspiracy, brought by his 
cup-hearer, Soven years after, the cup-bearer, handing 
wine to the Kings slips with one foot, recovers himself with 
the other, and adds the hicetious remark, ‘*3o brother 
helpa brother.’' But King jEthelstan is thereby reminded 
how this same injui had made him deprive himself of the 
help of Ms brother, and takes care that, however strong he 
may be on his feet, he shall presently be shorter by the 
head, which had no brother to help it Thus in ^thelrod 
of Kievan K, in Wendover, in Eromton and Knighton, we 
read how, as Eadward and Gh>dwine are at table, the cup¬ 
bearer slips and recovers himself, how Godwins says, “ ^ 
brother helps brother" how Eadward answers, So might 
my brother Alfred have helped me, but for the treason 
of Godwine,’' Then, of coui^se, Godwine curses himself and 
dies. One or two little improvemeutB are to be found ia 
different writers. Tims Bromton makes Harold appear as 
the cup-bearer, and his father s I'enuirk is addressed to him. 
One only wonders that the disputes between Harold and 
Tostig were not somehow lugged in here also. The same 
Bromtou pats into the royal saint's mouth, on seeing 
Godwine's fall, the brief and polite remark, Drag out the 
dog 3AVendover, wdio says that Eadward blessed tlie morsel 
before Godwinc swallowed it, expands this laconic tersenegs 
into, “ Drag out that dog, and buvy him in the highway, for 
lie is unworthy of Christian burial." On this his sons carry 
out the corpse, and bury it In the Old Minster,without the 
Iving's knowledge* 

3 /.t, the CiUlsedral ("in epiBcot^atn Ijy tlae affarwarda CiMeU 

Winditilffi,'' ftt Maimeskiry haeit), a« Hydo Ahljey. 
aj»tiirted J30 the ‘*TtBw luiiiettr^ feWlsAed 
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SuoK TVcia, aa Di\ Lappenberg trnJy obsorvesj “ the last 
attempt of the Kormau painty to avenge them- 
diftKLEtwirf selves upon the lion’s aldn of their deadliest 

flcri^Tint. e]j 0 nijj^ W^e have seen hov? simple and natural 
the tale is in its fret estate, and how it has 
gradually grown into the full dimensions bestowed upon it 
by Norman calumny. Each paaser-hy ha^ deemed it his 
duty to tlirow an additional stone upon the corpse of the 
dead traitor. We, at this distance of time, may he allowed 
to cast their fables aside, and to draw our information horn 
the more trustworthy records of bis own time and nation. 
The impression conveyed by them is that the great Earl wag 
a man, in his own age, of unrivalled natural ability^ and of 
unrivalled ac-quired experience, who devoted the whole of 
his mighty powers to the genuine service of his countiy, but 
around whom there hung the dark Buspicion * of one foul 
crime, never indeed proved, but on the other hand never 
fully disproved. That Oodwine was innocent is the con¬ 
clusion to which the weight of evidence inclines, hut that he 
should have been even suspected tells against his general 
character, "When the ^theling Eadward at a later period 
died suddenly at tire court of his uncle, and opened the way 
for the succession of Harold, the advantage to the- latter w^aa 
so palpable that one only wonders that be was never accused 
of a hand in his death.® Yet I am not aware that even 
Nonmau enmity ever ventured upon such a calumny, wkile 
English writei’s have at least suspected Godwinc of the 
murder of .jElfred under far more aggravated circumstances* 
"W^e may therefore fairly conclude that tbe charge which 
would have been at once felt as carrying its own refutation 
with it in the case of the son, had not the same intrinsic 
improbability when applied to tbe father. Godwine was a 
bold, far-seeing, nnscrupulous politician, scolong the good of 


* Ondwino imJ'ted fljipeflwi also ma- 
OEni«<) id hvo or tluwa uImss of 

Tvork to tbo fBclinca m our eeq, 
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apiwara in cam^nny uritlt some df 
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eWid fiJicmer cases tVith Ai'cLbisJlvp ^Ifric, 


in the twn Latter tidth hie i^at rivala 
Si^^d nnd LeefHc. Bremtan indeed 
iinjEnuMiM) thet Dmtna Sperlcd 

“ fjddwlhi] consHlEa,” hat it is tiiet it 
tvas dn'ins hy Badivard'a mere indtino, and 
Dr. Lappoiibei'^ liaa made sitt a toLsrably 
pleuaible case m the King's j LiatidcntiaD. 

^ Pal^Tftve nii<l ono nr twn etlier mcidBrn 
Krjl!«ra uintab it, hut I tcmeldbcr nochini^ 
of eort in ihn cld enth^'s, tJkdvgh 
Sjiko does ma1;e< Hiirald tbUtdei^ an 
Badwai'd, aTCji the IJSiJj' ki Dg Uin^eelf' 
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liis country, but not nogloctiug liia O’wn or that of hia 
family. Like nearly every other exalted person of bis time, 
be did not scruple to enricb himself at the expense of the 
monaatic orders/ and he showed more regard to political 
than to ecclesiaatical propriety in the promotion of Stigand 
to the highest place in the English Church. His own family 
he loaded with the honours of the state ; in promoting auch 
ft son as Harold, he consulted the good of his country as 
much as hie own paternal feelings ; but it was an unworthy 
ucpotisui winch led to the restitution of the murderer Swegen. 
The distingiiishing point in Godwino’s character among the 
Hanes and English who surround him,is hia being so eminently 
and stiiotly a politician. He stands out as something quite 
unlike the fierce;, Tioleut, generous, openhearted, bloody- 
hauded chief of vikinga or bandits which one regards ^ 
the type of the half-civilised leader of his day. He was 
indeed a brave warrior, and owed his firat promotion 
in a great measure to his military capacLty; but tim 
character of the warrior is with him something altogether 
secondary* His special home is not the battle-field, but the 
Witenagemot: friends and enemies alike extol his eloquence, 
Ids power of persussion, which could sway his auditors fix 
what direction he plesaed. His foes insinuate that while 
thus gifted wdth tho nobler, he did not altogether eechew' 
the baser aii^ which have been familiar to the politicians 
of all ages. Bribes and promises, favour and disfavour 
discreetly apportioned, are mentioned among the enures of 
his policy. He is tire minister, the parliamentary leader; 
Eorl and Ceorl, Dane and Saxon, alike submit to bis 
luflnence, but it is always influence, never violence ; he is often 
accused of fraud, never of force / with any man of Teutomo 
speech his controversy is always one of words and pobey ; 
it is against tbe Norman alone that he resorts to the spcttr 
and the battle-axe. A true pebtioian, he knew how to bide 
his time and adapt himself to circumstances; an Englishman, 


» Tilt* aKostltiMV, aa npjs&icla 
reBta tLa v*rj' unBOEpie^fliiE, twtiMCiny 
of the Chrnnkla ; bs rcynnda riuJold, on 
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(See Eltta’* i, SlSrli, 142.) 

^ ATclideaoon Mjipes, mone famiJjarly 
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got jxrtifiEaimi of the unmitry of Berkeley* 
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tLe fiituTC ebief of tlie Engli&b party, he knew how to submit 
to the Danish rule, and how to rise to greatuess under it; ho 
knew also how long that rule was to he borne, and when it was 
to bo broken oth 'When first standing forth as the champion ol' 
the sons of Emma, he yielded, hecause he saw resistance was 
Vain, to tl,ie succe^5sion of the first Harold. When the male 
line of the great Chut was extinct, he saw that the moment 
was come to raise up again the throne of Cerdic and jElfred, 
and for England to liave once more a King of her own 
blood. The pretensions of Svend and of Magnus he entirely 
casts aside 1 perliaps, as Thierry imagines, he might have 
secured bis own election when Eadward was unwilhng to 
accept the proffered crown; but his ambition was of a 
cautious and practical kind; he knew that to rule in tlie 
name of a weak sovereign was a less invidious position than 
himself to wear a disputed diadem. According to a refined 
political creed of which his times had no notion, he may 
Lave earned the names of rebel and traitor hy an armed 
opposition to his sovereign, by returning like a conqueror 
from the banishment to whidi King and Witan bad sentenced 
him. Godwiue^s guilt or innocence in the matter simply 
turns upon the old question of non-resistance to authority 
in any case, Tliis I will not enter upon hero. But 
undoubtedly many Euglislimen reverence the names of 
Hampden and Sidney; all, I believe, unite in homage to those 
of Laugton and Fitsfwalter, and to the Great Charter which 
they wrung hy open rebellion from the despot of their 
times. When Godwine appealed to arms against foreign 
domination, he at least did no mare than they. An atrocious 
deed of blood is perpetrated by the King^a foreign favourites 
within Godwine^s own earldom; in any case the King protects 
the guilty, most probably he requires Godwins himself to 
punish tlie innocent. If a subject may in any case draw hLs 
sword against his sovereign, surely he may in such a case 
this. Unquestionably most men of the eleventh century allowed 
themselves that liberty on far slighter provocations. He is 
banished, the guilty remain unpunished, tlie foreign fnfiuonco 
is predominant. He returns, prepared for battle indeed, but 
no battle is needed; everywhere he comes with a friendly 
greeting, everywhere ho is received as a friend. The voice 
of an injured people demand his restoixition ; placed again 
in his okl honours, tlicre is not the slightest sign of any 
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deviation, from liis old politic moderation; not an English¬ 
man is harmed in life^ limb, or estate ; of the foreigners 
themselves not a mania personally injured, even bcmidmieiit 
is confined to those who had wrought injustice in the realm, 
"Wliatever hia birth and parentage, whether the son of the 
South-Saxon captain or of the western peasant, ho had won 
his greatness for himself; he died the virtual sovereign of 
England, and transmitted his power to a nobler, hardly a 
greater, sitccessor. Between him and, his son there is the 
same sort of diffevence as betvyeen the great father and son 
of Macedonian history; Godwine is the Philip, Harold the 
Alexander, of his house. Harold appeal's as a hero, with all 
the virtues and the faults of the heroio character; Godwins 
is as far from a hero any man on record; a cool, crafty, 
deliberate politician ; moderate^ coneiliatory, persuasive, not 
clear perhaps from fraud and corruption, but never tempted 
into violence or insolence. Traitor or no traitor, he was at 
least England’s chosen leader; he ruled her well, and she 
mourned his loss. "W^e have seen his character as drawn by 
liis enemies, let us conclude with the picture as transmitted 
by admiring and lamenting friends* The old biographer of 
Eadweard, quoted by Stow/ knows not, or regards not, the 
accusations of perfidy against the father, of violence against 
the son. In his eyes Godwineand Harold stand forth as tlie 
pattorn of every princely yirtuo. 

Luke Qodwiue (saith he) and his sonnes being reconciled 
to the l^iiigj fi-nd the country being quiet, iu the second yeere 
after died the said duke of happie memorie, wlrosc death 
wiLs tho sorrow of the ]>eopl6; him their father, him tlie 
nourisher of them and the kingdome with continuall weeping 
they bewailed ; he was buried with worthie honor in the old 
MonasteriB of Winchester, giving to tlie same church gifts, 
ornaments, and rentes of lands* Harold succeeded in his 
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Dukodome, whicli was a great comfort to the -whole English 
nation^ for in vertue both of bo lie and minde he excelled all 
peopleta^ a-nother Judas Macchabeas, and wasafriende to his 
countrie, diligently supplying his father's place^ and walldng 
in his steppes, that is to say, in patience, mercie, and 
affabilitie to well wilier^, but to disquiet persons, theeves, 
and robbersj with a lyon’s countenance he threatened his 
just seyeritic/' 

EDWAE-D A, FniiBMAN, 


"i^^hen originally writing the present essay, I was not 
aware that the Chronicle of Eadulphus ISiger, referred to 
by Sharon Turner in support of Gedwine^s peasant origin* 
existed in print. I have since found tliat it was published 
in 1851 by the Caxton Society, and I have accordingly 
referred to the passage. He gives us the following account 
of Godwine ;— 

Anno ab incarnatione Domini XLXn Edwardns hlius 
Ethelrcdi, frater Edmundi Irenside ex patre, frater ct 
Hardeenuti ex Emma matre, suscepit regnum Anglorum, 
auxilio Godwin! comitis oujus fiham duxit, sed earn minimi 
cognoyit, unde ambo in coelibatu permanserunt. Hie rex 
Westmonastci'iuin fecit et dita.vit, multaque miracula egit. 
Godzoi-jin^' comes Jilzus ki6uld fuit; in niensa regis Edwardi 
offd sufifocatus est, et ab Hai'aldo filio sub mensa oxtractus. 
Hie Godwinus a rege Cnutone nutritus, processu temporis 
in Daciam cum breye regius transmissus, callid^ duxit scrorem 
Cnutonis,’' P. IfiO, 

The last paragraph I have already referred to. In an 
earlier portion, under the reign of Harthaenuti he gives his 
version of the death of jElfred, which is some-what sti'ange :■— 
“ Edwardum fratrem suum a Normaunia revocans, secum 
pacific^ ahquamdiu habuit. Nam alter frater, Aluredus 
scilicet, ad stipitem ligatus a Godwnno in Holy peremptus 
est, ter decimatis connnilitGiiibus apud Guldeduae, post 
mortem Haroldi, antoquam regnai'ct Hai'decnntus consilio 
iStigandi archiepisoopi.'’ P. 157. 

The testimony of this Chronicle, though somewhat late, 
is not witliout its -value. It clearly points to an independent 
EnglisJi tradition as to Godwine's peasant origin, as it is 
impossible to suppose that Padulphus Niger borrowed his 
iuformatioii from tlie Knytlinga Saga, 
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TiErMTTBr> nr CAitnirfAL kowaiw iw ti]e LTBiunr df tjib ncwiffieiti cfinvisht jit 

UOKNUBEU IJl 

BY THE EEV. JOSEPH HUETEE. P.aA, 

I AM pcrirutted by La-dj Stourfcoii to irhoc:! it no’sr belongs^ 
to lay before tlie Institute a manuscript which will, I doubt 
Hotj be found, both on aooount of its beauty as a worit; of 
art, and of some circumstances of historical interest with 
which it is surrounded, to be eminently deserving their 
attention. 

It is a book of Catholic dctotioni^ one of the class called 
Missals in ordinary parlance] but like many other manu¬ 
scripts usnally so denominated, not a Missal in any proper 
sense of the word, but one of the class more properly called 
Ilor^j being a miscellany of prayers, collects, psalm b, anti¬ 
phons and pious ejaculations, adapted to tlio private use of 
a person of a devotional turn of mind; and wc may add, 
for some person living in the world and not wholly given up 
to the religious life> It is adorned witli various miniatures, 
representing, for the most part, early saints in the Christiau 
Calendar with principal events in tlieir livsa, or peculiar 
events in the history of the Saviour. The text which follows 
the drawings, Las usually raferonce, more or less direct, to 
the person or events which m'e there represented. 

In form it is five inches by three and three quarters, and 
two inches in thickness. It ia of the finest vellum, and is 
hound in crimson velvet, with silver cornora slightly 
enchased. The number of leaves is 2S4, and there are 34 
large miniatures. The clasps liave been removed. Some¬ 
thing appears to be wanting which preceded the shield of 
the arms of Hastings and the calendai' at the begiuuing; 
and a very accurate observer who prepared an analysis^of its 
contents, Mr. C. Weld, has romarked a alight dislocation or 
perhaps the loss of a leaf near tho middle of tho volume. 

Besides the miniatures, there are ornamental borders to 
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evetj page, conaisting of fio^vera, animnlSi and araliGsqucs, 
T^ell selected, varied, and dra-vvn, while the larger^woiits are 
remarJcable for the ta^te with which they are designed, and 
the delicacy with which, they ai'e e^iecuted. Attention may 
be called to the arohiteetnre and hack-grounds of many of 
tiiem, to the observance of the rules of perapcctive, to the 
air wliich is given to tho figiiroiJj and to the eKpression in 
the countenancos. Altogether, tliero are few works existing 
of this class in England which in these respects can pretend 
to more than a comparison with this manuscript, and 
scarcely any that surpass it in beauty. 

It is a work of French or Flemish'art; and the costume 
guides us with tolerable certainty, to the latter half of tlio 
fifteenth century, 1470 to 14S0, as the period of the execu¬ 
tion. Concurring to the same conclusion, is the language 
-of a note in the English tongue near the beginning—The 
sume of these Indulgences been xxvi* thousand yeres and; 
Xxxvi. daica| This writen in the chapel of Jherusalem, and 
this is registred in Itome/’ This will at least prave that it 
cannot have been written much Later tlian the date which is 
here assigned to it. 

The introduction of these few words of English while all 
'the rest is in Latin, seems to show that it was prepared 
originally for the use of some person of the English nation*- 
But this admits of still stronger proof from the selection 
which is made of the names of saints whose days are here 
particularly indicated in the calendar. There is an evident 
loaning-to the introducrion of the EngEah saints. Thos we 
have St. Chad, St. Cutlibert, Sh Richard, Elphege, Dunstaiij 
Aldhelm, Swithon, Wolfran, St. Alban^ and some others ; 
persons wfioin an Englishman may be supposed to wish to 
have placed .in Ins private calendar^ but not claiming parti- 
cuLar interest with a person of any other nation* 

Assuming then, that wo have sufficient reason to believe 
that it was a work of foreign art, French or Flemish, exe¬ 
cuted by a person eminent in this branch of art, about A.n. 
147*5, and prepared for the use of an Englishman, it may 
be added, that so costly a work would hardly have been pre¬ 
pared but at the expense of some person of wealth and con¬ 
sideration; and the next question is, are there any means of 
determining for wJiom the book was originally prepared. 

; It must bo acknowledged, that hero we have no external 
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evidencs -wliatever ; tut tte took geems itself to carry “witb 
it an indication whick can scarcely mislead^ of tlie person 
for ^hom it -was executed, and to 'whom it originally 
belonged* 

On the first leaf we haye an heraldic drawing of filngular 
beauty, and, doubtksa, by the same liand that prepared the 
miniatures in the Tolumo. It pregents the arms of Hastings, 
the black mauneb, surrounded by the- G-arter. Now this 
must have been the insignia of some member of tlie family 
'of Hastings who had been admitted into the Order* Of 
those there was only one who lived -within the period to 
which the book can possibly be assigned, namely, William, 
Lord Hastings, who was made a Knight of the Garter in 
1461, and who was put to death by tho Protector, Klchard, 
Duke of Gloucester, in 1483* Two Hastings", in later gene¬ 
rations of the family, viz*: Francis, Earl of Eontingdon, 
elected into the Order in 1549, and Sir Edward Hasting^ 
Lord Hastings of Loughborough, in 1555, lived too late to 
be the owner of the shield here so beautifully delineated. 

We seem, therefore, dEven to the cod elusion that the 
book was originally prepared for William, Lord Hagtinga, 
the Lord Chamberlain in the reign of King Edward IV, 
The religious character of Lord Hastings is manifested in 
the Gcclesiastical fomidatioua made by him, and hts care in 
providing for the solemnities of his foncral and obits ; while 
his loug residence at Calais affords a pi’esnmption that he 
juay have been brought into connection -with some eminent 
French or Flemish artist, by whom the work was executed* 

. It did not, however, remain in. the family of Hastings; 
and -when we next get any authentic information respecting 
it, we find it fu possession of the family of the Earl of 
Arundel, first, the Fitz-Alans (so called) or Arundel s, and 
next the Howards, who enjoyed that eminent dignity by 
descent from the Arundels* It "will be more couvenieTit, 
and the facts will be presented in a more intelligible manner, 
if we trace the history of the book for the last two centuries 
backwards, heginniug with .the present posseasor* 

It .was acquired by Lady Btourton, in 1835, by pnrebase- 
from the English Dominicans in their convent at Hinckley, 
in Leicestersliii'e* This Society -was settled originally at 
Ecrnhemi, near Antwerp; they fled to England in 1794, when 
the French overran the Low Countries. They first found a 
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settlement at Caishalton, in Surrey, from wliencc, m 1810, 

they remoTed to Hinckley.' T^amn 

This conyent was founded in the 
de Bornhehn, aeenrding te Mr Petre, but 
a Dominican, (tlie third son of Henry i'radeuck, Earl ot 
Arundell who -was afterwards made a Cardinid, had so much 
concern in the foundation, that he has usually ^ consi- 
the founder. He was. at least, the first Prior 
Amone the gifts which he bestowed on the eon^ent was 
this predous Tofumc. This had been the uniform ^ 

the House, and it is put beyond doubt, by a ^ 

in the bock itself, in the haud-writmg, as I ^ mformed 
of Father Vincent Torry. who * ,J®“8 a ® 

Vicar-General of the Dominican Order m England, and a 
oontemporarT of Cardinal Howard. It is m these 1*™ . 
‘‘CoQVentus Anglo-Bornheiiiicns^ dono-datus ^ 

Dno Cardlnali de Noifolcia fundatore ejusdem Conventus, 

is thus’traced, on what we may deem sufficient em- 

ctence, to tlie possesaion of araeDiber of the house of Amn c 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In a hand-writing of about a eontuo^ earlier, we find 
another piece of evidence to the comiectiori of it at that 
time with an efu*lier meinher of the same illustrious house, 
hut one who lived before the digmty had dcAcemded upon 
the Howards. This was Henry Aiundel (or FitK-jAlan), 
Lord Maltravers, then the son and heir-apparent ot ^ 

Lari of Arundel, and himself afterwards Earl of Arundel, 
the last of the earls of the ancient male line of that house. 
Maltravers, it need hardly be observe A was an old barony, 
merged into the Earldom of Arundel, mid ^ncrally 
adopted for the designation of the eldest sons of tJie Earls 
during tlieir father’s life. This Henry, Lord ^I^dtravers wa^ 
born about the first year of the reign of King Henry 
VIII,, 1,^09, and succeeded his ihther in 15^3. He heia 
vai-ious offices of trust, and was indeed one of -^e most 
conspicuous noblemen of the time. He died m lo79. ihe 
hook contains a couplet written hy_him on a bl^leal. 

A brief genealogical statement will show the descent irom 

i ^ Notices rtf ths Cnalei^xia nn^^Coni'antt estebllEliCd &n tli6 Ontinent." By 

tlie Kan. Eilwurd PeTtc, 4t(5, ] SJjj, p. 41. 
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liim of Cardiml Howard, and tlie probability iiliat a book 
once his might hill into the Oai'diual’e hands. 

Lord Maltrayers and Earl of Arnudeh had ono son, Henry, 
called Lord Maltrayoxs, who died without issue iu 15^6, at 
the age of nineteen, and two daughters; Jane, Lady 
Lumlev, from whom timers are no desceudants, and Mary, 
niarried Thomas Howard, the fourth Duke of hTorfoIk 
of the Howards. This lady died on August 25, 1557, at 
Arundel Place, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, and there 
her only child was born on the 28th of the piicccding montli 
of July, a son named Philip. This Philip became Earl of 
Arundel in right of his maternal descent, the superior title 
of Duke of Norfolk having been lost by liis father's attain¬ 
der* Philip was the father of Thomas tiowarJ, Eaid of 
Arundel, who ia honoured in his line for the patronage 
which he extended to the arts, and for his great seryiccs to 
Ills country in having enriched it with so many choice 
remains of antiquity* He was the father of Henry Erode- 
lick, Earl of Arundel, the father of Cardinal Howaid : so 
that the Cardinal was the fifth in descent from Henry, 
Lord Maltravers, who has inscribed this couplet on a hlauk 
pagp of the book ;— 

When you jO^ pofij'erg 3 m. rehsra 
MawtreTBi's. 

These few words, however, open two questions, both re¬ 
quiring to be answered if we propose to give a trustworthy 
account of the descent of this book from persona who lived 
iu the reign of King Henry YIIL : First, to whom did 
Lord Mai travel's address this couplet ? and secondly, how it 
happened that when the book was la other hands than liia, 
it slionld still remain in the possession of the Anmdel 
Ikmiiy? 

Both these questions may, I tliink, receive a siitisfactory 
solution. 

And now it is necessary to advert to a rircumstanco to 
which, hitlierto, no allusion has boon made, that there are 
bound up with the beautiful book %ve have been treating of, 
ten leaves, forming another book, similar in form to the one 
before described, but of far Inferior execution; and similar 
in subject also, being the “ Ofhee of die Holy Triiuty.'' Tins 
portion of the volume contains its own story; tliere being 
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wiitten in it iu tlie b^nd of the Princess Mai-jj daughter of 
King Henry VIIL the foUo’wing wrds :—■ 

Uyne owne RToad Nfttc A 3 cjUs W jcu can not EQ JJiS biiflii'lji' with JOHT 
prAj era i pray you vyayte me laud wy ill hscauHa 

It i& b> llw llule Trypitie I wherm you ftlinl Jw a ^reat pli!a3iii;a 
uEitp m* wljydli. ftia yoiiif lovyiij^ niyatvea aud avav wjll ha 

Mi [ivk: 

The ten-lefiyed boolc^ annexed to the principal hook^ was. 
therefore the gift of the Princess Mary to some lady of 
her household, then about to leave her service, and the 
ladv's name -was Catherino. . We have furtlier assistance 
towards ascertaining who this lady was> in, finding depicted 
on the second leaf the arms of Arundel ; but not Arundel 
only, but Arundel quartering Malti'avei^ guiding us 

to the Lord Maltravers of the time. And when we find 
that the Lord Maltravera, of whom we have been speaking, 
married a lady of rank whose name was Catherine, is it too 
much to presume that this wae a farewell gift of the Princess 
Mary to a lady of her household, in contemplation of her 
becoming Lady Mahravers ? Or that the other portion of 
the volume wa^ a gift, at the same time, of Lord Malti’avers 
to the same lady, who caused them both to be bound 
together in the volume as we now have it, 

Ttiere is something of the sentimental in the couplet 
iuBcribod by Lord Maltravei's, which certainly favours the 
notion that if it were presented by him, it was presented 
under no ordinary circumshmoea ; a signification not only of 
more than common regard, but of a devotional spirit in tlie 
giver, and a recognition of tlie same spirit in the person to 
whom it wafl presented : while this view of the subject 
explains in the most satisfemtory manner how the book 
remained in the family of Arundel, and descended in the 
line of that house. Or if it be thought too bold a conjec¬ 
ture, that it was presented as a token of affection to Lady 
Catherine by Lord Maltravci'S before their marriage, the 
less interesting supposition may he formed respecting it, 
that it had been the property of Lady Catherine before her 
maniage, and tliat this couplet had been written iu it by 
Maltravers either before or subsequent to their rmiou. 
Either supposition serves equally well to show how it is 
found desceuding from the time of King Henry YIII. in 
the lino of the Eaii of Arundel, since it waii from this 
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union that the persons wlio afterwards enjoyed the dignity 
of Earl o£ Arundel descended. The queatibn simply is^ 
whether it la moro probable that the book was an offering 
of gallantry or affection to the young lEiffyj who was about 
to become his bride, or tliat it was already hei-s, and she 
permitted hinij before or after marriage, to inscribe the 
couplet, intended to call him to her remembrance in her 
more serious hours. 

The Lady Catlierure, who married Lord MaltraverEj wa^ 
one of the daughters of Thomas GreVj Marquis .of Dorset; 
and though I have not succeeded in :6nding any list of the 
household of the Princess Mai-j sufficiently early yet it is 
highly probable tlmt she may have been one of that house¬ 
hold, and spoken to by the Princess in the terms of familiarity 
which we see that she used: for she was no vary distant 
relative of the Princess ; her grandfather, Thomas Gi'Ojj 
Marquis of Dorset, having been half-brother to Queen 
Ehsaheth of Yorlc, grandmother of the Princess, Add, that 
the Greys were a cultivated, a learned, and a devout family, 
and that Lord MaJtxavers, then become Earl of Arundel, was 
a strenuous supporter of the claims of the Princess Mary to 
the crown, even as against the claims of the Lady Jane Greyj 
wlio was niece to Lady Catherine. 

On the whole then, the history of the book seems to bo 
this :■—that it was prepared by some eminent Prench or 
Plemiah artist for William, Lord Hastings, the Lord Deputy 
of Calais about the year 1475 : that it passed, it is not 
known bow, into the possjesaion of either the family of 
Grey or that of Arundel, and was the property of the 
Counteaa of Arundel, who was originally Lady Catherine 
Grey, one of the household of the Princess Mary; that wliile 
in her possession, thcire was bound up with it a smaller 
piece, being " The Office of the Holy Trinity,^ which had 
been a present to Lady Catherine from the l^dncess ; tbat 
they became jointly the piuperty of the grandson of Lady 
Catherine and the Lord Maltravers EarJ of Arundel, Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, fi’om whom they descended to his 
great grandson, Philip Howard, who bestowed the hook on 
his convent of Dominioaus at Bornheim ; tliat it remained in 
the possession of this community when, in 1794, they fled 
to England ; and that it was dispoaed of by them to its 
present possessor in 1B35. 
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It rtjmains to bo addod, that ivhiJe the njanu^cript ws& m 
pogscasioH of the Dominieang at Eornlieimj and they is^ore 
gtill residing at that place, it was broiight under the notice 
of English antiquaries in a coTinnumcation to the Gentle- 
nian’a°Megazine, anonymous, bat by Mr. Webb, who gave 
a brief description of it. This was soon followed by a com¬ 
munication from the AbbeJt^n, of Brussels, containing far¬ 
ther details* including fao-similes of the couplet written by 
Lord Maltravers* and of the TOtiye iaacription of _ the Prin¬ 
cess Mary, Both those writers followed a tradition of the 
Dominicang that the manuscript had been the property of 
Mary,, Queen of iScots, and presented by her to one of her 
attendants* named Catherine* Bat this attribution of it 
was shown to be erroneous^ in a subsequent communication to 
the same Kiscelkny* by Mr. Broohe* the Somerset Herald at 
Arms* who perceired, what no one could doubt, that the hand¬ 
writing of the passage subscribed with the name “Marye" 
was not tliat of the Queen of Scots, but of the Princess 
Mary of England. He also pointed out Lady Catherine 
Grey the lady to whom* in all probability, the latter por¬ 
tion of the volume had been presented* and he showed how 
it would naturally descend from Lord and Lady Maltravers 
to Philip Howard, the Cardinal of Norfolk. These commu¬ 
nications maybe found in Gent. Mag. for 1789* pp* 779 and 
1078 ; and for 1790, p. 33. 


0rtgtniil 

IJ5TTEII EISLATING- TO THE WARS OR EPWARD IH. I^T PRAIJCE, 
AND TEK PUBLIC APPAIRS IN THE YEAK lSi6. 

PflUMD iHfina&T Tnjs nriiNCMEKra Cp alaU cLATfMK u>WTn>c3^ qp hahiukdi^it 
UALL, AKU CauUUMICAItli HT VTIlitlAP/I C^ATTOTf^ iES^. 

We are iiH^ebtud to Mrr Claj'ton for a trauacript of nn original Jitter, 
irithciut datCj addi'cajci to Dame Alya de la Rokola/'by aome persoQ 
uniuLQied, who oliould aoem to Lavo in atteadauce on Queea laaboUa^ 
widow' of Edward II. It communicated anme newa tba^t Lad reached the 
Queen of o great battlo, la which tlic Hiug of Navarre, the Duka of 
BotgundVj Sir John of Francej the Duke of Normandj, the Connt of 
Bloaola. the Duke of Athena, tJie Duke of Brttany, the CoBtit of Hurbonifl 
Iqy, Aubigny), the Goniit of Bloia^ and the Count of Armagnac had been 
taken priHoiieren It alao mentioned a Tietory by the fleet nf the north over 
the ScotBj and the taking o^f Galah and Boulogne. It ia written in French, 
on a slip of parchmont 10^ inches by ’“'*5 found among the 

munimenta of Alon Clayton Lowndcp, of Bitci'ingtoa Hah, Eseoi* 
annexed to a roll in the nature of a i‘cut-roll or cufttumalj ehowing the rents 
and servicca of the tenants of the Manor of Wjkca^ near Manningtree, in 
the Game county. The toll btara date the 27th Bdw, I., but the letter 
must of eourae Jiave been written fleveral yoara latei'. On the back of 
the letter, in a eontoniporary hand, were hocoo xnemornnda or notee of 
eervicoa (days’ work), partly reodojf'ad and partly due, of eo-me tenanta 
of tho Manor of Wykoa, and among them of a fow wlio, frons the dllFeincnce 
in oliriatlan names onlv fi'ouj aomo ou the roll, were probably their Hooa or 
other Lei re. The letter read in 5.vtCrtso, except whei'e the a-bbreTiated 
tvo-rds Bcem to admit of donbt, la a& foDowfj: 

lloiin'a oe I'cuoriencys cii lonoa chofiyHi trechore dame, volyee aawer qe 
CO punt Te nouelys qe wnderunt ole Reygne IsBabe! OrO IniuJi pnochoyn de 
le granna qe $Qnt piys de m-aunce. Is roydo Nawecnc, le duk dc Bnrgoyne. 
Syte Johan de Fi'annoe, duk de Noimondye, le counte do Blasopo, le dull 
de Athoneyis In duk de Bretaynno, la count* dc Jiurb<niio, le counte 
d& Eloys^ le cO'Unte de Ermnnak. Es sewn furuut la teyniuryo qe fnerunt 
de le baytalyo^ Ea barount de Staffoi'da oe Cralbe, et SyrO Johan Darey, 
Cn le ^ flote de Noi'z, anorunt do vera les ezscos, oa le& pryterunt, ea lea hut 
amena a nustore neyniur Ic roy. Ei la vilo de Caleya la tneytc eat ara, es 
la vile rendu; ea Ja vile do Boloynic eat ars Oa roudu ; es noU6 nhuuz * 
perdu nos arclierj's oa grauamye® de nos awtre gens. 

§ Adena freciierc dime ca you doync bone vye OJS longe, A dame Atys 
da la Bofeete. 

^ In tine □r( 5 LEiid, «le le flote.” “ (h-mon mye t part ^ My or vai, 

■ Probably “ ativuri.z,’'' for av-ftaa. llus hali, Iji.ro(nlje, aud KeUlWS'. 
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This It Imts boeu foond imposBiWe to identify with any events of that 
period. Ic n 3 iiat hflVG hecu fa-lw in its details^ though moFit likely some 
great battle had beenfoughtH tho results of whieli were thus misrept-CBeuted* 
At no time do wo find the above-tnontioned priueea and nobles, or tho 
greater part of them, prisoners. Boulogne was not taken hy the Eoglish at 
the aaine time as Calais ; and the surrender of the latter iivaa not emitem- 
poraneeus with any great battle. Tlie report respecting those towns mates 
it evident that the latter was written while the Wat was carried on in that 
part of France, and before Caloie had hecti any coneiderahle tiinc in tlie 
passesaion of the English. The only eampaign in that locality before tlie 
taking of Calais was that in 1346-7, which was signalised by tho victory 
of Cressy, and the siege and aurrendor of OsJais. That battle was foiiglit 
on the 36th of August, 1S46* The victorious Edward, without delay, 
mai'ched tlrroogh the Boulonnois, burnt St. losse, WeuehitGl, and EstaplOR* 
and reached Calais On the 31 st of August. The siege commenced a few 
days after, and continued till August in the following year, when_the pkco 
surrenderod; it remahiod in the baodg of the English till 15oS. Tlie 
affair of the fleet with the Scots ie not very intelhgihla* Lordi Stafford 
was at Cressy, and thoitfure could hardly have been in that eipodition. 
BaTid, King cf Sects, was taken ptisoner at Neville’s Groaa^ in October 
134S. An attack by the fleet may hate oceurred shortly hofore that event, 
but ivaa less likely to hove liappened in the following year. We may 
tlicrefore coDclnde'from all these cli'Cninstaucos, that the battle referred to 
was that of Cressy, and that the letter was written very shortly after tt, 
vi^,, early in SepEatnher, 1346. 

We have not found tlie iLnmea of any distingniahed prisoners taken at 
Creasy. Froissart is silent on the subject, and fj'om the doacrlpLion of the 
battle it ia most likely they were very few, Tbt.^ Count of Blois was omoug the 
slain [ Lord Anbigny was present and attended King Philip from the field ; 
the Duke of Normandy, afterwards King John, was engaged in the siege of 
Aigiiinoo, in Guienne ; the Duke of Britanj, Charles of Blots, was taken 
prisoner the folio wing year at Bocha d’ Errien* If the King of Navarro and 
Duko of Burgundy had borne a share in thnt campaign, much more, had 
they been captured, Eroisaart would hardly have failed to mention tbafn. 
Boulogne, near Paris, had bceu taken and huml a few weeks before: this 
maT account for tho report aa to Eoulogne-sur-mer, which no doubt was 
the town meant in tbc letter. 

Though not able to discover caactly wbo Dame Alys da la Eokela was, 
we would make a fo-w suggestions as to how this letter may have happened 
to find a place among the muniments of the Barrington Hall Estate, Tlie 
meinorauda at the bock seem to show that, having fnifilted its Juis£ton, it 
Came into the hauda of some steward of the manor mentiyijed in the KoH 
to which it was annexed, who made that use of the back of it to which at 
all ttmea letters have been subject,, and noted thereon a few particulars 
ftg to what tenaota’ services were in arrear t and though attaji^ed to the 
Koll for ft temporary purpose, it has accidentally beeo preserved to the 
press at tims, Wa aro thus led to look for- some eounoxion hatwaen tbc 
Fiewai'd and the Indy to wliom the letter waa addreesed ; and if^ after ao 
long a time, wa slaould find the evidence fail to show thia distiucUy, wo may 
pei'haps he able to e-ituhllrii good gronuda for hchevirjg tliat such a 
connexion did exist. In Modoi’e Fonu, Angl., 349* is a poift'er of 
Attorney from Wilfirm d'e Brjliun* Earl of Noitharcpton* dated at Komsden 
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Biilliaaae (EsSiii)H t3ie Ctti of Juae, iq 3-3 Edivard IIL (135S)Jd auilioiiam^ 
Lib de&i* iiriii well-beloved Godfrey de 1* JtoUele to Oelivet sofeiu of certfti'n 
Ituida at DoivELLncii {Es$o;£) that hod tieoQ ^[reo bj tbe Earl b 
and to accept teistn of otbena that had beon tabuu lo lieu of thenid This 
waa buaineea likely to bo tiausactad by a. steward* A few years later* vu** 
in 44 Edwaj'd 111. (1370], a Godfrey de Hflkelc wasetewiij’d of the Houcrof 
Rayleigh acid Hundred of Eocliford* in Essex,' which then belonged to 
ILnm 2 ihry de Boliuu, wlio* a& heir botJ; of bla father and uncle, waa Earl of 
Eerefon:!, Ea&ex, and Horthaaipton ; the Baiue taring been, granted by Ed¬ 
ward in. in, 1340 to Ills father* WiOinm de BohunBarl of Northampton, who 
died in 1360,* This fomily* a&ia well known* held numeroug nuifiorg in Esbcx, 
Among them were those o£ Wykosmid Eatficld Regis ; the foi'tner had been 
cuufinned in tall genci'nl to William Earl of Noa^thampUn in G Edwaid IIL 
(1333),^ and ou liis death it dogeendad to hia lefore-nietitioned 60n 
Emuphry, Earl of Hereford, Essex, and Northampt&ti, who died, seiaed of 
it in 1372 ; ^ the latter, wjilcb in. the EeTentoenth century btscaine part of 
tile Eari'ington Hall Estate, also- devolved On bim, bevkig been granted to 
hit grandparents Humphry de Bobun* Eorl of Hereford and EtBos, ortd the 
Princeae Elizibeth bis wife, and tbeir heirs, by her brother Edward 11/ 
Ariotlier pai't of their patrimonial property was the aelgtiory of the Manor 
of South OkemloB* in Essex, whicli for several generations had been hcEcl 
of thorn by the Essex family of Rotele ; but had bo^mi recently carried, by 
the marriage of one of two cobeire&sea of the elder branch, to the family of 
Brnjo/ The Koheles were a knightly Zanily* aad the caheirege who 
mai'i'ied a Bruyn, namely Isold a, daughter of Philip de Rckcle who died in 
1295, was one of the ladies attending on Quocu Eleanor,^ tbs mDtlier of 
Edward IL &nd PrincesH Elijabotb, Countess of Hereford and Esseir If, 
as Booms highly probable* a cadet of tbe Kokele family were steward to 
either of the Earla above-Tnantioued, that was eet by any means an ignoble 
eonditaon, unbecoming the son of o knight; hnt an office to which, seeing 
the long ffludal relationahEp that had subaistod betweeD the two families, he 
was likely to have been appolutod ; and the interv^ of twenty-four years 
between the supposed date of this letter and the tlitio when Godfi'oy do 
Rokele appears to Imve booa steward of the Honor of Raylelgb ai.id 
Hundred of Rocbffird, does not render it improhnblo that he may also^l.ave 
been tbe steward of Wykss aod other maoofB of WlUiafu Earl of Eortli- 
iitnpton, when tba letter was written. Eame Alys de la Rekcle, wtiom we 
do not find mentioned elsewhere, may Lave been bit mother Or other near 
relative, if not his wife. The eennexion of the Eokelfts with the Bohuns 
fully suffices to account for her liaving some fi’iend in the Conrt^of Quean 
Isabella, and as Humphry, Earl of Hereford and Easax, aud his brother 
William* Earl of Northampton, ivere actively engaged In the campaign of 
1346, the Rokelea, end espcdallj the steward of the latter, could not foil 
to take gi'eat intereat in the eventa of the wai‘, ei^eu if none of their own 
family were omoog the retainers who fought unde r the banner of the gallant 

Earl Wiiliam, when he led the second diviton at t-ressy. 

’ tv. S. WALEORD* 


* Cal. Rot. Pat. p. ladj MaraUt* i. 
p.277. 

. “ Moroat* i. p. ’274. 

“ OuLIitit.PsUp. ]1S ; .\laruj]t*i,p.4Cj7. 


* Mwantj ti. 

® Moi'unt* ]], p. fiOit. 

^ Uarani* i. p- titl. 

~ Ji>id. Ailil Hai'L. , p. ll. 


^tcct(tnfts ai itie of iSt ^rttato^ogfcnl Jnsstfuitf^ 

DftCeniber 1, 1S54. 

OcTATiTJfl MoRflAK, ILP.* F.ShA., ill the Chair. 

Mr. Morgar gftva tlio foUowing description of a renturtable Romnn 
tomb, very reeentlj founci nt Caevwojitd MonmoLLtlishira :— 

“ On 20th N&^fembar lasCj. a curious ancient sepulchre was diacovered by 
acme 'wortinen who were making deep drcdns in n field in the inimediate 

vicinity of Caerweut. ManTnouthahfre. The 
field adjoina tho south side Cif tlio tumpiko 
road lending from Oaerwent to hJevvport ; 
the grAre is about 20 fe&t from the road* 
and about a quarter of a toila from Caer- 
wentr This road ia a portion of the JaUa 
Strain, the ancieut Eoman way, which 
passed th rough the middle of the rectftngul ap 
apace enclosed within the stene walla of the 
I^Qian statiou, VsY^ia SUwiitWi, Or Caor- 
wenti^ It is probable tJint other graves 
uoaj cxiat bj tho aide of this roadh tliough 
the dratnoi-s have not met with nuj re¬ 
mains of that natoro. 

" The girjivSh of which tits top was about 
four feet below the aurfnee, conaiated of an 
ohloug outer obamberT 8 feet 9 inches 
longj 0 feet 6 inches widcj and S feet high, 
neatly constructed with large iJ>3n slabs of 
paving stone without any cement, The 
sides conaiatad each of two slabs, one of 
which was 8 feet Jong and 3 widcj and 
the other smaller^ 2 feet 9 Inches by 3 
feet \ the ends consisted each of one slab,. 
The slabs were about 3 Inches thick, 
very neatly squared^ and being set upon 
their edges, for mod a rectangular chnmberj 
-i--S 'E'iT CArtlr retaining them in their position, 

a«.iBd-pisa,i^auuT.mbstc*«rw«D*. cbambop WAO A large roughly 

newii etoue comnj, formed out of a atngle 
block of the buff-coloured sandstone found in the neighbourhood, tba 
CbarstoQ root of the H’ew Passage. This coffin waa externally 7 feet 3 

^ A plan of this sUtjoaj and bu ac™ust Itomwi remiiilS fodud tliEjrB kra descriJjedj 
of d[»ovene3 thai'S, is gEvto in Coxa's AjfcliBOJflgilS voL ii. p. iS ; voL t, p. (0; 
Tour in -MoQniQo tbshire, vol. i. p. 35. voL vib p. 410. 
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IndiGa long;, by S feet At tli* lioad, 2 feat 6 inahea at tha featj and 3 feet 
in depth* Tho apace between th.e ceffln and the si aha futming the Trails ef 
tha ell amber* ttm dose lj filled in witli what aeemed tn he limall coal, 
unbnrnti rammed in tight and hard. Thfe only OAcae up to the top of the 
coffin, which waa covered with a very large aLah of the Himeatooe* o inclioa 
thiclc* roughly hoTvii like the cofiin, Trlthoiit any lettered chaTaetera. 
omblomaj or aculpture of any hluj. Tho top of this stone woa some inches 



accitioii tit a Roman TVirnb fCHind at Cfiborw^nit. 


below the upper edgo of the upright slabs forniing tha chamber, aad the 
cavity between the tides and cads of the cover of the coffiii* and the walla 
of the chamber was, as it Tvert, roofed in by anioller slabs of paving stone 
which rested on the fop of the cover and the edges of tho slabs. This ia 
tlie clcacriptlon I received from the workmen who found it* but who before 
they gave notice Ui any one opened and esamlnetl it, and it had been rifted 
before 1 heard of the diMOvery. On removing the stoue cover*the stoaa chest 
wn6 found to ccutaiu a leaden coffin. This, howeverj consisted of a closely 
fitting leaden lining of the cavity in the stone, soldered at the covnore, aad 
Japped about H inches upon the sides of the stoue coMn, the eitericr edge 
.of Tvhieh is aomewhat rounded, os ehowu iu the section. The ltd of the 
.leaden lining was a plain oblong sheet of lead laid over tho cavity, and 
■ unsoldered ; It had been, however, supported by three iron bare laid across 
the cavity for that purpose, but these Tvere ao corroded by decay os to 
liavc become only a mass of yellow ochrtous rust, and had Men to the 
•bottom, leaving however marha on the lead and stone. On stripping hack 
itbfi lead* thft work men told me the coffin was found to he filled with 
■water* at the bottom of which tho skeleton was lying* partly oeverGd with 
oehreous sediment. Thpy emptied out all tlie water, took out all the 
bones* and cai'efully felt Tvith th&ir hands through all tho sediment-, in the 
hopes of, as one told me, of finding and from wbat 1 have since 

heard there is reaaou to believe that aomothing was found* though they 
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declared to me tliat thej found uoiting* The interior of the leaden Jiaing 
woa G feet 3 iuelieB kag, and 1 B inches wide at the headj lo at the feet, 
and 12 inchcB deep. The h&ad wie t^waida th& east,_aJid the hooea were 
thcac of a fulhgro^a man in the prime of life, m I judge from the BtiUe 
of tlie laTT and tha taetb : the Trorkman Lad, however,, extracted all the 
taoth^ and choogh the hooGa were tolerably hard, tlia akuU was broken in 
pieces by Lavmg faleo down, and moat of the bonee were altogether 
wanting, Ot broken up. In the abience of all acnlpcuro^ or inacrlptton, and 
anything that may haye bfion fonod in the coffin having been lost, it ia 
itnposaible to form any conjeotuie aa to the person iutorred ; fr^ the 
locality we may, I think, conclude that he was a Komm ^inhabitant of 
Caerwent, and a perflcii of distinction from the mode of hia intfti'nieflt. 
Specially reTnarkable crrcnmstances, however^ seem to me to be, the leaden 
iLniDg to tha atone coffin, and tbc Bingular fact of the^ eoflSn being eiir- 
rounded by a clcEcly rammed body of small coah This must have been 
brought from n consi dor able difltftnct, the uearaat epots uow known from which 
coal could be procured being cither tho Forest of Dean, or the Monmouth¬ 
shire coal field, cither being soma 12 or 15 milea dlstaut. In the ercava- 
tlana made to get to the grave, a groat quantity of large pieoas of stones 
of different sorts were found, some were of the Charston eeudstone, some 
of hard grit stone, and some mcantiim limeetooe. Many were omth 
bkekened with smoke, tome were reddened by the action of fire, and 
some of the limestone waa partly burnt into Hmc ou^ the outside. 1 was 
infarmed that these stones hujd tlie appearance of having been arnmged as 
forming fines, or passages to carry off smoke, end that^one ran in the 
direction of the road, and another towards Caerwent, I did nai^ however, 
see them, and it ia difiicult to underatand the uae of such flues of rcugli 
atones, opart from any building, and running nenr the then aurfacc of the 
ground, perhaps iu a heap of stoiiea above it. The ground in the vicinity 
of the coffins bad all been filled iu, and conalstcJ of gravelly earth and 
stonea of various sires, hut these krget atones were all together near the 
grave, though rather above it, and between it and the road. The field 
was a grass toeadow, of which the auirfacc was a smootb sward* with »o 
indication of anything boueath it. 

Stone ciats cemtaioing ocffiDS of lead, of the Roman period, have very 
rarely been found In England. Mr. Hawkins stated, in his account of the 
Roman BiiieophaguB found in the MinorieB, and now presorted at the 
Eritish Museum, that it presented the only ei^atuplc of that mode of inter¬ 
ment which had fallen tmder bis ohaervation.® Hasted relataa that in 
digging gravel at Whatmere Hall, in the pajiah of Sturry, Kent, a large 
slab was foond at a depth of 5 foot, under which was a stone coffin enclos¬ 
ing another cf lead, put together in six pieces without aoldeir*^ It con- 
tamed a skeleton of small stature. A.n earthen vase waa found nc&r the 
spot, which waj situated on or very near the Kotnan road from Canterhury 
to the station at Eeculver. 

Mr. YaT£S observed that the remorka-hle feature of tlie interment 
described by Mr, Morgan, namely, the coal used for filling the space 
around the stone cist, suggested the c^^|uirJ whether coal had been need 
as fact Or worked to any c^ttonti by the Romaus, during their occupation 
of Britain. It waa probable that their workings wore uot carried to any 


^ Ai'cJiei^dIl Jcui'Dal, vol. p. 


^ Hauted'B ili^L of Kuiit,vol. in. 
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de[it1i, nad in &oniQ pavte cf Snntk Wales it was veil Ithovn Uiat 
c;>al ni%lit be obtained nlmoat innneUuirtely midar the fiurfftCfc 

Mt. CoATtOff renjnrked that ibceondingto tlio faetawhieb had fallen under 
Ilia observation in Korthiiinberlandi, in tlie course of hie late esplorittiooa at 
llousesteads aud other eltea on the Ronknn vallj tliei-e la abundant 
ovideooe that feaaU fuel vat uaedbj tbo Konciane. The Stations ^tjcr Unaarti 
vere certainly Biipplied witli eoal. which must have proved sTaluable 
re&ouree in that severe elimato ; traece of fmcicnt workinga had haeii 
obeeiwetl. and iu iJie huildiuge which Mr. Clayton had esoavatedK he had 
ropoatetUy observed tlie eoot and eind-ers, indicating frequent us* of coal jii 
tbe Roman scttlcniciitB in the north. 

M^h McutOAN obaervod that he hoped to ae* the Bite of 
wliicb might be tomoed the Monmouthshire Poiiipclb fuUy esptored ; such 
an investigation conld not foil amply to repay the laboui’B of tJio archaeolo- 
glatn and it had for fiotne time past been contemplated hy the Caci'looa 
Antiqnai'ian AsaocLatiou. He hoped that n. cominencemciit would bo mad* 
duj'ing the ensuing spring. 

T)ie Rev. Joseph Huitter gave in uccount of an illuminated Book of 
Brnyers, pi'cscntcd to tJv* convent of Bornheiui by Cardinal Hoirard, and 
produced on tbia oecjislon by tlie obliging permisElou of Lady Stourton, 
now the possessor of thiB beautiful MS. Mr* Himter^P memoir is given in 
thiB Tolame, See page SS. 

Mr. ALBiAsDEii ^ESRITT gavffl the following description of the Bun- 
vegan Cup,” wjjicht through the tiudneaa of Normaa Mac Leodj 
wae brouglit for eiaminatiooK A representation of this curious wooden 
vessel was communicated to the Society of Antlquai'lefi by W* Daaielh 
Esq.* R* A.1 in IS 19, and it has been engraved in the ArcJiKologia* 
vol. jsxii., pi. 33, p* 4B7i, Another repreaentation* from a drawing by 
Mrs. Ma* Leodi is given by Dr* Wilaotij in his Prehistoric Annuls/* 
P* 670. 

“ The very singular driuking-cup known at the Dunvegan Cup, from ita 
having been long preserved at Dimvegan Castle, In the laic of Skye, as an 
heli'looru of the Mac Loods of Mae Lood, 1ms been mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott in the notes to the Lord of the hies, by Dr, Wilson in IiIb 
A rch Ecology and Prehistoric Anuala of Scotland, and in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of ScotlEiud for lS52j voU i., p, S. Th* 
extrem* rarity of sueh esattiplca ^if the ski Li of ancient Irieli silversniitlis, 
aud the very eurious nature of its omacncDtatiou, may warrant a oomewhat 
more detailed notice than has hitherto been pubhehed. 

It is a eup of wood, probably either y*w or alder, enoh as in It‘elajid is 
called a * metheiv' square above and ivjunded helow, placed on four lego, 
and almost covered with nioiiDtinge of silver, decorated with niollo and 
gildiug ; the whole measures lOi iuehes in heiglit, 4^ inches in hi'eadth at 
the inouih, and 5^- at the broadest point, which is somewb at below the 
middle* Dr* Wilson (Proc* of the Boo. of Antiqh. of Bcoriaad, 1^3, 
Fart L* p. 8) BurmiBea that the cop is older than theinBcriptiou, which is 
on a broad silver rim at the mouth, and boars the date of 1498 f however 
this may be, there can he no doubt that th* whole of the ornamentaJ 
mountiDg ia. of the same period, or that this period is not far distant from 
the date given by the inscription. The same ornaments in niello are to ho 
found upon the rim at the mouth aud on the lower part, aud the pierced 
work of parts shows an evident imitation of the tracery and faliailonfi of a 
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ktfl perioJ of pointed ardtitoclure ^ mbtsd, hnivover^ with these, iij'e to be 
found the filingree nmamenta and the hnotwork wliich in England chara&v 
tfltiae tlio wort cf verj earlj timoa^ but which are well known to have 
reTTiAined in uae b Iralaui until native art was entirely su(ierfledeii by 
English, and in the Celtio paita of Scot! and, aluaoat until our own tinje. 
There are no traces of that aingnlar ornamenEatLon produced by the int^r- 
hieing of anituala so much used iu Iriah work of the XlEh and Xllth 
centuriosr That dislita of unifornaity and the ingenuity in irtventing new 
varieties of ornatneutt which are manifested in Tri&h work of ail dates, are- 
fully diaplayed here ; with very few exceptions, all the coiTeeponding parts, 
though dike in form, have eutiroly different ornamoots. 

Many difierent processes have been employed iu the decoration of the 
silver moerntingB, viz., gliding, which has been used on almost every part 
of the surface net covored by niello t inlaying of niello into patterns cut for 
itfl receptlen ; raising a pattern in relief in thin silver, probably by stamping 
with a die v piercing plates with fohatad openings j attaching wires of various 
fcuses and forniB, some flat and some twisted, or hlsgroe wort; aud oagraving* 
l^esldoB these, additional -variety of effect has been produced by placing 
behind somo of the pierced openings am all plates of silver liatch&d or 
engraved on their surface, aud not gilt, in order that they might contrast 
with the glided ailver through which the openings are pierced j behind ether 
openings remains of cloth are found, wLieh, though now completely faded 
and almoat colourlets, may once, by its bright colour, have produced an 
effective contrast to the aurreundiug metal. Empty sockots remain which 
once held stones Or glass, and others of smaller aise still I’Ctain beads of 
coral, 

“ Tlieee various tuethods of decoration are applied in tbe following 
maiLtior : the Enontb has a iJm of rsolid silver gilt, ‘1 inebes in depth, on the 
outaide of which is engraved an iuaci'iptioa in black letter aud in twolinee; 
the spaces between the letters are hutched wich fine lines interseeting 
diagonally. The angles of the I'lm liave strips omamouted with niello. 
The inside Is quite ploin, excepting tlmt the letterfl iJjg nre repeated on 
each side upon a small hatched space. 

About inches above the feet h a projcctiug lodge ^ of an inch in 
width.; this is covered with thin silver ; that which covers fhs upper 
eurfftce i& flat, and bears a raised pattern, apparently atampad ; the under 
Btirfaoe is currcd and plain. At each angle of the upper surface ia one of 
the empty sockets menrioned above, and on each, side two three-sided 
pyramids with granulated surfaces^ making tJ,i,em reserohle piles of pina’ 
heads. From tho rim to the ledges run straight Btripe of tliin silver 
emhraeiug tJia angles ; these nre stamped Or repoussi^ in partei'ns, and In 
other parts pierced^ jLod tba eurfiLOG covei'cd with niello or gliding ; beneatli 
the openluga small pieces of engraved silver ]i,ave been placed, most of wliicli 
ai'e now wanting ; by tills maaos thi'ce different colours, vi^+, those of the 
gilding, iJie silvcTj and the niello, are brought Into play. Midway h-etween 
these are other bauds, of an inch brood, Ebe central parts of which are 
enlarged into circles of 1-J- inch diameter? these bands are highly ornamented 
with fflagtec of gi'Sat variety of pattern, and with pieroed foliated openings? 
in some of the circles tlieae openings are so arranged as in some degree to 
resemble the ti'ac&rj of a eirHMJlar Gotiiie windows 

" In eacli space between the handB in the con tie and at the angiea both 
above and below, was fixed a smdL slip of silver gilt, and ornairianted with 
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1^ iQeh long by i iueh. troai, each aiip hAving s, amall ouml bead 
at one end : of these only aeveu now fatnaiiL 

“ la tlifl piirtbelioff the ledge, the central bands Are almilar (thongh of 
diSerent pattenis] te those occupying the aame position above j thoae at 
the jLTkglefij liowevePj differ fi'om the aingle-bonds of the uppor part; they 
ai'c wldei',. and are ornomented irith filagroe, disposed in cOwpftJtmenta 
divided, by uaiiioitv' atripe, with patfcerna in niello, ai'e no scoall 

strips on thia pai't of tbc eup+ 

** Those hjuidaall meet a eiiclc S inebea in diamoberj which bciuB upon it 
a knot pattern 5 in tlie centre of this, at tbo bottom of tlie cup, is an 
enipty socket, 1 ^ iucli in diatoetai‘j which no doubt oneo held eatlrer a 
stjjno or a piece of inosaie glnas. 

The loga ju*o locant to jfepresent huenan lega, hut ahow no atteaipt at 
correct niodclling; their only ornament is a twisted wire ninmiig down the 
front; tiio foet are covered by ehoea^ whieb have a coating of niello, the 
legs being gilt. 

** Fi-om the above datail, it will be aeen that the cup, whoa in a perfect 
state, pa'esented a very curiOuB pylychrotnafie effect j including that of tlia 
’ivoyd, itot l&aa tlian six, and perhapa even eeven, coionra were brought into 
play in ita decoratioD, 

** Excepting in tba rim, the silver is used with groat ocoaomy j it ifl too 
thin to possess aufflcient strength, and nccordingly many parts have 
suffered much fromhandhng ; in such portions of the ornament m are much 
miaed, the filagree wort is fii^sd upon thin plates whicb are Ic-t into sockets, 
and the back Is packed, with cloth or pieces of wood, 

'' The inscription on tire rim, is in that character in which many letters (as 
I, ni, n, and u} ara ecareely distncguiahable; it t(LB coQ5e<[neiitly been 
repeatedly mia-read ; which lias happened particularly with tbe proper names. 
The followicLg reading, that ef Mr, Eugene Curry, of tho firebon Law 
Comnaission, it is believed* is correct;— 


fifthts in|^ j ncfill 
Oculi oian 1 


uxor ioh'ia mag 
Ce dic^ at tu 


nlgm p'nciivS dfi 
eaca ilLor i i.® apv 


firinwliLO m* fi 
fedt AQo da'. 1 A 


i.fl. Itatberma ingen ui Keiil tO^NcillB daughter) umr Jcliaunls 
Megulghir {Mac Quire) principiE de Pirmanach (E^rtnanagh) me fieri fectt^ 
Anno ^Domini, 1493“. Oculi ommum in te spcctaut Domine et tu das 
caeam illorum in temporo opportuno. t , j i. n 

Tlie latter part, it will he seen, is the ISth verso of the 
John Mac Quire ia mentioned several ttmea in the Annals of the I our 
Masters; be became one of the chiefs of "the clan in wheii two 

Maguires were nominated after tba murder of GilU Patrick by his fiTe 
brothers, at the altar of the cbnrcb of Achndb^Uebair. Noting 
of him in these annals oioept the successful^ forays ivhieh be made ohi^y 
upon other b rapcbcs of the Maguires^ and Lis d&ath in 1503, which la thus 

chronicled :— , m, i.r 

1503, Maguii'e, ie, John, son of Philip, sen of Thomas More, i.e- 
Gilla Dut, the choice of the Chieftains of Ireland, in hie time the moat 
merciful and humane of the Irish, the beat protector of hiS country aad 
lands, the moat warbke oppouant of mimical tribes and neigh boma, the 
best in inrisdiction, authority, and reputatioo, both in Churdi and fetale, 
died in hLs fortress at Enniskillen, on Sunday, the 7th of the Calcnda ot 


vyij, xir. 
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Aprtlf ftftfif luLving hsard mass, Rnd after tlio victory of Unction asnl 
Pcnaucei and '■voa buried in the monastery of the frinre at Donegal, which 
ho had seleotod (as hia pWo of interinonE)- 

“Of Katharine O’Neill no notiee accms to occur in these Aunida. 

Mr. Walfouu communioated the following nothfi of the fragment of rv 
aepuichral brass, pw'clmacd iu Loudon for the British Museum, ^ 

portion of a smiidl i-uceling figora in armour. No eluc ha& boon obtained 
to aacertain from what chnrcli it bad been tahen. 

The quftrtoririgfl upon the tabard of the figure on this braas are as 
follows; 1. Lozcngv arg, and gu-f. Fita William ; 2. Clieqny or and aj., 
^Varenne; 3. Arg/a. chief over all a bond CroiiWt; d. Chequy 
or and a ehief oi'iHi-i TatslmU; 5, a fess pEh, BarnaKc; D. Afff- 
5 cinqucfuils and a canton gn-i Btyby of TatshaU, 7' a lieu lamp, or,, 
AlbinL; 3. 3 gai'hs or, BlundavillQ; S. Air. a wolf a head erased 

Lupus; lOi Are. a citiBB eugi'ajlcd pw., Groati of Draytonj 11- Ciiequy 
or and oJ. wltiiin a borJuro gfii., Manclmt; 13- Gn. 3 watci-bongets 
Roes of Uerhjahire aud Notts ; 13. Quarterly or and gu-. withm a bordure 
(sa.?)hezanty, Eochford; 14. Miasbgs 15, As tlie Ist- Ou the honour point 

h an annulet. ., , t;,. i 

The person rcpreaentcd in this tahatd was oTideutly a Fits vVilliani, andi 
as the Quartei'inga comjinse those of Green of Drayton and Kaudait, he 
must in ail probahility liave been a deatendant of Sir John Eita Wltbaui 
who died In 141S, hv Eleanor, daughter of Sir Henry Green of Drayton, 
by his wife Matilda, daughter and heir o-f Sir Tiiomas Maudalt. The 
annulet ia no doubt a mark of oadenej, and may be assumed to have 
iudicatetU at the date of this brase, n fifth son ; and seeing that no mala 
ileseciidant of that Sir Julm Eitz WilHam appears to have Lad five ^ns 
within the period to which tins brass can bo roferred, except John FiU 
William, of Sprotborough, who was liviiig iu 9th Henry YIIL, and Sir 
William Fitz William of Gainspark, who died in 1534 ; dm person ropre- 
sented was most likely either Ralph, the fiftli son of the former, or Tliomaa, 
tliB fifth son of the.latter. Of tliia Ralph Utao scenes kuoTm but that he 
travelled into Spain, an event iu those days suffioieutly rare toLs recorded. 
When or where he died does not appear, though, as he did not aii^cribe 
the cotlectlnn of Vouchors made hy his brothov Hugh in ItjGu (See 
Bvidgo*s Collins, iv. pp, 375, SSe), it ie probable ha waa not theu 
living* His naolher was a Damory and an heiress, and if the brass repre- 
fiEiut^ liliiQ, wft may snppoae the misBtng coat, Kc-14^ was Daiaory* Themas, 
the fifth ton of Sir IV imam Fits ^Villiam of Gainspark, was of Norborough, 
Nor thump tonsliire : when ho dlod, or where he was hurled, doea net ^pFor. 
He was a half-brother of Anne, wife of Sir Ahtliony Coke of Romford. 
The quartered coat of her father, as impaled with her husband s on his 
tomb, it given in Lytona' Environs of Loudon, iv* pp* 193—4. The 
quartcrings dider matertaliy ficm these. They comprise Liaures, Lacy, 
Bertram, Clinton, Marmion, and Fitshugh ; while Greenj Mauduit, Roes, 
nod Rocliford ire absent. It miglit, therefore, be supposed that these 
ooiild not be tlie arms of her brether, but the Pedigree in Bridge a 
Noi'thanspUinshtre, ii., pp. 253—3, sliowa that the Fits Williams were 
not otititled tn quarter Green and Mi*udmt; for, though the male issue of 
Green luid failed, they, who represented a sister, were not ^ the heirs* 
beCociac issue of a brother of their Anceatresa was living. Sir Anthony 
C&te died in 157IJd which would scctii to bo a few years later than this 
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"hTass; and probably la tlnj iTKSocitinjfi the ovror hsid Lecn diacorer^dh and 
tlie quaifEflr«d coat rccompMcdr To the qnnrtenngs givet 5 !iy Lyeons, the 
aboTa-mentioned Ralph liad fta tnuch figlit aa Thentsii or bia father i and 
therefota llie variatioti hettreen them and these does not determine to 
Tvldch of thoae tr^o fifth eonfi the Vnasa ia te Le apprepimteth Neither 
branch of tlie famdj appears to hare had any rig]]t to the aritLB of the 
ancient Ear la of Chester. The only ground for their climdng them seenia 
to have been their defvc&nt from Albreda^ daughter and heircEs of Robert de 
LigureSj wbo Lad been the widow of Richard Eita Eastace, Constable of 
□bestei-T and was ba]f-eiater of Robert de Lacy, Lend of Pontefract, who 
died without laauc, and was toeceeded 
by a liaif-brother of Albrcda, that took 
the name of de Lacy, and beciime con* 
stable of CSiester. 

The Rev. F. Dtso^t described the re* 
inatna ef a singular crncifonn conduit 
formed of atone and wood, found at the 
Holy Well, Malvern Wells, during 
the construction of some new bath a in 
September litst. A block of bluo lias 
noch, .mcaanring about 22 in. by IS in., 
formed tbe conti'e of four water’COnreeaf 
three of those contributed streama cf 
veiy pure watei', which flowed outthrongli 
the fourth in an eaaterly direcEtou through 
a tiiink of oak. The channels for Ehc 
Water measnred 5 to 6 ioehoa in dia¬ 
meter. Some portions of tlie old stone coverlrg Lad subsequently^ been 
found. Ifr. Dyson stated tlic supposition, that the crLiciforni fashion of 
this conduit miglit hare liad some connexion with the name of tho " Holy 
WolL'^ 

Kith EJHiiirhiS af 'art 

By Mr. FaL£Nf.ji, of Eeddington.—A brouae socketed eelt, feTiTid at 
Danes Hill, near Deddington, Oxfordshire. A kenic Roman lamp, with 
two burners, described as found at Ring's Holme, near Qloaccster* where 
Roman lemaliiB Imve, at varioas rimes, been [liseovered- A hrouae lamp 
with a single Immcr, found there in 1700 * a bronao portera^ atilyaru, ana 
soveral other reliquee c£ the Roman period, are reprMctited in the 
ArcbiGologift. vol. s., p. 13 S. They were in the pcsso^ioii of tSamuel 
LyaoiiB, A leaden cofSu with Tarious ajiriquities bad been brought ri> 
light there a few years before, and more recently an amphora and uuineioiis 
Roman ceins were fomid.^ „ ,, 

Ej Mr. Wat,—I mpressiona fi'um two British or Gaulish gold come, 
lately found in Surrey and! Kent. One of them, now in tlie collection of 
the Hon. R. Rovillo, had been picked up by a labouror eage^ in fog¬ 
ging ” oats* last luLT^cst, in the West Fiold, at Hathreebam harm m tlie 
parish of HorUy* near Roigate. The soil is cl&yoy, and the field had 



^ Arcbceologia, voh vii. pp. S7fi, aiS ; 
vol. Ttvtii. p. ]’J2. Tlie plttcfi called Kiogs- 
liolme ]□ situated m Uia Ea'rain Street, 


ajjd remiVLis at bullditnjp were to bft seen 
thew aoppased to ti& the Eite of a redilsacc 
of tJis l[in"B of McTfift. 
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been plcuJghed mtber d&epcr tbsn la ^n-erioua aenMne. One side of tlvi& 
cotn Ib conves ADtl pJaln ; dO tbfl (rtberj wblcb is in reiiifl.rta.blepfOe&rvQtiotij 
appeAra tbe horse gfllloping ’to the leftn vith certniii ejfJBboii in tlie 
field. Aceording to the obESi^Ationa ivLieli Mr. reCdiv&d fiotn 

Mr. ETans> this coin la of n ’Forj rare and unpublished tjpd* It ia singu¬ 
lar la tworespecta, a& having eo well foruied a horse, in conjnnctjoti with 
the plim or nearly' ’plain obverse, and in havlQg above the hors* the 
symbol of a band clenthed, and apparently holding a branch, A hand 
bokw the horae, Mr. Evans atated, is not uneornmon on a i^asa of Gaullsli 
Coins with the androcephalons horea, but ho li&d not njot with the iiaitd m 
anv position oa a British coin. The tloaa of coin a to whieli tliia belonga^ 

was, howeverj current naid ati'tsck in uoth 
eountriea. The weight is E3 gratna. Tlic 
other gold coin had been recently picked 
up by Mr. Worafold of Dovor^ dn tl^o sur¬ 
face of ploughed land on a farm oolled 
Stone tiettp* in the pnriBb of Northbrook, 
nortb.-west of Bovor. Mr. Worafold Wl 
Bought m vain for any caim or harrow 
, fi'om which the name of thie farm might 
have been derived ; he informod Mr. Way 
that he intended to present the coin to tlie 
Eovor muEenm^ whieii hoa rccGutly been 
enrlohed by numerous local antiquities, 
■especially t|ie coUcetlons fonned by the 
iiev, W. Vallance. This coin is of a type, 
as Mr. Evans reniarksj of ordmary occur- 
roncQ both iu Kent and elsewhere; ami 
the only remaihabie feature Is an acyundt 
under the Lorget wliicii appeara to be in- 
tendod for a bti'd. 

By Mr. G. TneuEn.—A large bronse 
apear-heuil, found with several others In a 
very decayed condition, at a epdt caiW 
+’ Bloody Pool,^' in the pariah of Soutli 
Brent^ Devoushirs, on the verge of 
Dartmoor* The place le now a awaanpy 
hollow, but noi longer a pool, and no 
record has been fo-uud of any eonfliet 
which might e^plaiu the name neeigiied 
to it. With the spears, which wora acci¬ 
dentally brought to light in digging, there 
wore four pieces of bronze tube, ’whicii 
may hBv.e been fi^od on tho lower eitremi- 
ties of the ihafta. The ntro'ng rivets of 
bronae by whieh tlie spear-hoads were 
attached to the shaft, remain perfect. Tha 
Uroizc length of the spear-h'&id, as noarlj as 

Fijuafl EKM Soutb Da’.'on. could be asccrtaiDcd, had been 14 inchesT 

the greatest breadth of tlto blado, 2| 
inches. Tiio length of the tubes, about T inebca ; diameter, Ecven-tciiths, 
tapering towavda tb* ejitremity, whieli ie closed like the ferrule of a 
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walking-cane. Tlie epGar*liieiLda, witli one exception ► were barbed, And 
bAir resemblance to that fonnd in tbe ScTem^ near WorefeBtert repreaeuted 
In tbU Journal, voL n.^ p. 187^ and suppcflcJ to bave been a fiaLing'-Bpeaf, 
Tbc blade in that example^ now in the peaseBsIon of Mr. jFibea AllicS/ 
\a ahortor^ nnd of grantor breanttb ; in both the bockot is slngnlnrlj abort. 
Soa Mr. Allies’ Antiqnltlea of Worcesterahire, ^ud edit.T p- iJO. All tljc 
apears found at Bloody Pool were broken iato tbreA piotos, and witlim 
thair bladoa la a sort of core, not metallic none appeared in the farrolaa* 

Mr. Fuakks obserred that there bad evleted mneb unoertaiaty in regard 
to the ancient use of rivets to afSx bronae BpeaT-heitda to tba shaft. Ko 
example of a bronze riYet, be beheT-ed, ba4 previonaly been noticed j he 
bad bcc]i diaposad to tbink they were mrely^ if ever, used, &cd that they 
were formed of wood. Speaj^hs&da of bronaa are citLor formed witli side- 
loops, or oportuiiea in tbo blade itself, aapplying tbe maana of attoobmeut 
to tbe Bhafc ; or where no adjnatmGnt of tLIe kind Ja found, the socket is 
perforated for a rivets wbicli would neceBGarily injure the atiengib of tbe 
wooden shaft. Mr. Clibboru, wbo bad carefully inTcstigated this Bubjeet 
in Trelfttid, where bronze spears occur in grest variety* tbonght that tbe 
riveta might have been of iron. 

By Mr. G. V* Drr Noyek.—R epresentations of tbo ancient crom and 
eflSgy of St. Gobnet, an Irlah saint who lived In the seventh century. 
Auionggt the remarkable early oratories of stone existing in the great 
Island of Ai'an, in the Bay of Galway, as noticed bj Dr. Petiie (JifouDd 
Towers of Ireland, p. S46j there Is one of diminutive aiso assigned to this 
saint. iJIcar the old church of Ballyvourney, co. Cork, arc tbe foundations 
of lier house, according to tradition, or more probably of her church ; tbia waa 
A circular hmlding, of the boo-hive form* about 20 feet in diameter* and tbs 
upright B tones which formed the doorway are still staiiding. la tJie 
Oi'dtiancc Survey the site is erroneously msrted as the Baae of a round 
tower." Within a few fields of Bullyvoamey chapel stands JSt. Gobnjet'a 
atona." (See woodcut.) On the S. face of this alsb is en^aved* In lines 
now becoming faint* a ctOBS pattda witido a cipclo of two lines, moosuriiig 
131 inchea in diamoter* and on the top of the circle ia an oiuHuo of u 
humuu figure in profile* moat rudely diesigned. A long cloak oonipletelj 
Giivolopea tbe figure from the nock to tbe feet, -and the hair appears to be 
divided ovor the foreboad and fulls behind. In ouc hand ia repressatod a 
ghcidi paatoml crOok- or comliiitiet, which aotma to be of that peculiar Indi 
form, of which exnmplea in breuao uro preserved in the IfaBeumof tbeEoynl 
Irish Acadenjy Mr* Du Noyer regards this little figure os represuntiiig 
St, Gobnot bci-aotf, and tbinki* from thefoi-m of the pastoral stutf*that the 
slab may he contemporaneous with her times. Mr* ’i^oatwood eiprosacd 
his opinion, that its date is not Inter than tho eighth, and possibly ub early 
AS tJic seventh century. The efifigy of St. Gobnot, who was belioved be 
descended from Conor tbe Great, King of Biilaud, is of oak, mcusDi'Ing 27 
inchea in length, and 6 iuebea ocross the breast, and it is praArved in tlic 
Roman Gatbolic cliapel at Bullyvom'ney. This little hnago is regarded by 
tbe country people with peculiar veneration ; it ifi cihibited ou tbe altar, on 
her feust day, and seareelyon any other occasion. It waa onginolly pamt^ 
iu oil colom, file mantle being dark blue, tbe akirt of tho robe helow tke 
girdle deep criniBon, the nppej‘ part of the figure uud the arms pale yellow, 
wlijcb may buve been wblte now discoloured by tlmo. Over the bead as 
thrown a voil or covercbief* the left hand ia ruieod and laid flat on the 
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bofii>trij wTilUt tbe fnlla straight la tlie altic and graapa the mantler. 

Snell TFooden eflfigi&Sj Mr. Du Xojer obserred, nre very rare in Ireland ; lie 
auppoaod the date of thsa figure to be tlie jniddle of the SIVth century. 



&b. Qnbnctli Mutiiay, Co. Cu-k., 

Sin^bt, riboilt 4 ft. Q in. 


Ey Mr. Fi^KitEn.^Au autii^ue tripciil candalabniafif and a tae?A» both of 
broiiBe, from Italy.—An ivory cup aculptarcd with gubjecta from the hiatory 
of J7oah, and sot witli jctvgIs ; aupposod to be a vi'OJ'h of the Xlth or XTftli 
century.—.A Hgnre of St. Jolm the IHvongelistr Rculptured in ivory ; height 
12 iiichoa; an example of XLYtii century art^ from Flandera.—A simiill 
sliL-iiio, in form yf a mlnEoture ohapel with n high-ridged roof^ oneaaed in 
eilver plate with 9'e/?oii5fft^ ornament ; on the front are tliree figiireBT the 
eentrai one in pontificals with a croaier in the left liand ; on ettlicr aide is 
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a Sgai'o in armoor. Date* about 1470.™A steel liuntcn^-horn* elaborately 
chafed vrkli foliage lb strong I'ellefj and a steol guard of a swandlj clioaed 
^Itb chivalrous subjects.—A silver merlalEion, represeutiug WilElaiMj Duke 
of Saocoiiyj 1^50, repreeented on. Iior^ebackn ivltb a dlsplaj of hei'aldic 
escutcheons surrouudiug the figure. 

By Mr, Nesetit.—C af.ts from eevoral carvioga ia ivory of mediDeval 
Gj'cck or ByiautinG stylo. The most iioniarliablje of these mea&eres3|^ in. 
by 64 ; it formerly Tvas a jiai't of tlio rloUly^eoeratcd. eover of n MS. 
bolengiug to tlio Catlie.dml of Besangou ; aud an engraving of it in this 
state will ho fO'Und in Gori (Thesaurus Vetevutn Diptycliorum) ; it is now 
proservcd in tha Cntirict des Antiquca of tho BibUothlquo Impdtiale at 
Parts. From, its forna it TvOuld seem probable tliat it a^as onglnaliy tb* 
oentral piece of a tiiptyab. The figures sculptured upon it are about & in. 
ill height, and represent Obi-ist standing upon an elevated pedestal of threa 
stages^ two eireular and tme square, and placing h|a bauds upon the heads 
of an empei'or and empress, the former of whom etanda on bis right, 
and thfi latter on bis left. On one side of tliQ hear! of Chiist are the 
Icttei's 1C, and On tlie etlmr XC; over the emperer the inscription 
PJIMANOC BACIA€VC PHNAlIlN, and Oiver the empressr 
CVAOKIA SACIAIC PdlMAlHN, T lie persons roprasented jure 
iiierofore liortianus Diogeties, Emi>eL'er of the East from 1067 to 10:1, and 
bis wife Eudocia, widow of Constantine Ducas. 

As in eoiisequcn ce of tlie nnvatylug ehar^acter of Byaantme art there ifi 
gi-eat diffieuitj in aaaigni ng to their proper period tlie examples which 
occur, one of tho date ofvrliicli as in this case, there can be no doubt, ia of 
peculiar iutorest and impci'taQce, and it may be desirable to notice in wmo 
dotatl the costume of tiis eevorai figuresj and tlie dislinctive pecolLarities of 
the style of the aeulpttirc. 

The figure of Oniit is attired iu a loose tuuio with lai'ge sleeves, over 
which ia worn a piece of drapery (? a toga) a part of wliicb is fastened 
I'Cuud the body, while another part is throTm over the left siiouldev, and 
hongs down over the left arDCi+ Tlie feet have no shoos hut only sandals- 
A nimbus witit tinoe inys surrounds tlic iiead. 

Tho costume of Romusma consists of-^l. An inner goi'mcut with embroi- 
dei-ed deevea fitting somewhat lightly to the nrrn. 2. A i-obe reachlitg 
to the feetj witli loose slcevesT and ombroidercd on Gie slmulders, at tho 
hottom, and the sides (the dalmatic ?). S. A broad &U'ip of rich ecnhiraideTy 
liangiug dow]] before and behind (the head being ^wisscd through an apeitui’e), 
the end brought round in frout from iho right aide acnose the body, and 
cai'rifid over the loft arm [the Fallium ImperiLorium f). The empress haa 
ganneuts of precisely tho same fashion as the two first of tho ^aii]>cror, but 
the outer garinont is a oloah fastened over the right shoulder and hold up 
by the left aimi, this cloak is entirely covered witli euibioido-ry, and 
breast is a largo pa.tcli also of embroidery, hut of a different paUor^^ Thu 
is clearly tlio sance decoration aa that whicli in the mosaics of B. TitalG m 
Ravenna is &cen in gold on th& purple itoVio of the Emperor Justinian^ and 
ID purple on tlie white robes of his attcudants. It also to be observed 
on the robes of consuiai^ figures on diptychs, aa on t^t of Halberstadt, and 
may poaEibiy be the I'opMJScntativo of tiic lotus; ciavis- 

The crowns worn by tlte eiapcrar and empress are very naoiiy ahke^ a 
broad flliot with & qualro-foil ornamout in front 3 on ibat of Fuaoaa 
seem to have houn ijriiauiionl& at the sides as well as in front. The fillet 
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ap [tears to endese $■ capt Aiid peudaote liaag <m each alde^ The feet 
are cov^retl bj embroidered ahoeB. Plain nimbi anrrtmnd tba beadsK The 
right hiLtid of the emperor and tiia left of tho empress ai'e placed on tlieir 
hearte» pi obalily as a aign of dayotion. In the Hotel de Olutiy ia a B jaantine 
has-roELef i n iyiOrj, the design of wliicL I'eacmblea most closely that of tlia 
subject of this notles- Christ places his hends on the hoada of iho Emporor 
Othoir. and his ivife TheophanOd daughter of lUimajiua III.,. Emperor of 
the East. This has been snppoaed to be oommemorativo of the maniago 
of these perBonagea, a.n. 972, lot If. Lcaormantd in the notice nrhieh 
acomupanies the eugraving of the bas-relief of Homanue in the last toI. of 
the Triisoif de IfLiialsmatique et do Glyptiquo, iiielitiica to the opinion, that 
on this liusit the ocrcnatlon of Ko mimiis and Eadocia la oommemorated. 

The figures in this instance are uunatarally long and yery stiff in 
attitude; tho faces aiu long and meagre, and wanting in OTpresaion, 
although ns well ae the handa, naturally modelled* The foot nf tho 
■ernperor add empress are absmiUy small, those of Cbrlat natural. The 
draporics of she ^are of Christ are arrangad with aoma csJognaco, though 
with a tendency to long atrajglit folds ; those of the imperial figures have 
almost the atdfinesa and atraightness of boards, they arc almost covoi'od by 
a conyenticmal represontation of embioidery or jewel-work. On the whole, 
however, this bas-relief shows a state of the art of eculptui'e far superior to 
any coniemporary work in tlio west of Europe. 

Another of the casts eKbibited, tlie original of which is believed to OKist 
in a private eoUoctioii in Paris, would appear to be of Byzrmimo work, hot 
of a much earlier date, probably anterior to the period of the loonofilaste. 
Upon it Christ is 3'epi‘escnted as a young beardless man, the faco is pecu¬ 
liarly full, and die figure rather aliort in its |iroportioiifl, it has, howover, 
little trace of antique art. Oyei' the figure is an arch, in the apondrels 
of which arc paacocks. 

Twenty-foar other casts were fiom a twelve-sided bor, preseryed in the 
treasury of tho Cathedral of Sods, twclye beiug from tbo aides (kui iw^lvo 
from the cover which slopes on evary' side and mectfl in & point at the top, 
A band of enamelled copper, apparently Limoges wo^rk, of about 1300, le 
fiKcd round the hottym of the lid. The box bao evidently been taken to 
pieeca and reconstructed. The date cf the ivory ba3“relicfs may be pla/ied 
witli gomo probability in the Xltb or Xllth ceatnrles. The snlgeots are 
chiefly from the hiatoriea of Joseph and of Dayid. The figures have a fair 
degree of Hfo end movomont, end some balf-figuras of angel a, in the upper 
parts of the piecea belonging to the cower, some grace and beauty ; the 
esceoutlou, hewaver, Ja net very Jiuishod or careful. Tho whole have been 
cugnivcd and noticed in ^lillin’s Voyage dans les U^partemeute du Ifidi 
do la PrancG, 

By tbo Eey. T. Iluao,—The central portion of an ivory triptyeli repre- 
aenting the Virgin with the infant Saviour in the upper eompartment, and 
below it {lie Cmeifiiion, with the Virgin and St, JTohnj date, XlVth century- 
It was found in IIaydou-3i|uarQ in the Minorios, September, 1S£3. 

By Jfr. Hbwitt.—A specimen of the “ Kew pattern Artillery holnist^" 
for an officer, as racoatly proposod. It is formed of felt with a linob for a 
plume ou the orown of the bead, from which diverge four bauds of gilt 
metal, forming a finmaivorlt resembling the suppoeed head-piece found at 
LcekliJimptO]], exhibited by Captain Bell at the previous meeting (Journal, 
Yol. x[. p. 413J. Air, Hewitt pointed out the remarkable analogy of form 
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ftiiil c(}D 3 truction+ wliicli appears! to corroborate the belief that the relique 
found lu GJoucesteraliire had been part of a ^lefaace for the heatli, aiiid 
offered eorue reuiarka^ on c^amplca of liekuets in Jater times with a rin^ 
on the apcj:^ probably ibr the attachment of iJic oolntlse ; esspeolally that 
aiippliod by the gcalptnrod cfiS^ica of ISir WiEliam de Binuntcm, who died 
1520 (Stotbai'i^B Monumental Effigies, 47 J- 

By Mr, Octatics IfonsAu, leaden dish, diameter 2 :^- iDchea^ 

charged with a lion rampant; it waa found during i-ccent repairs of St. 
WoElos' Glsurohj J]'ewport> llenmcnthBhire.— A singular objeot of braea, 
pnrcheiacd at Nuremberg, nppai'ently a kind of aeolipile Intended to bcuaod 
with a small lamp for fumigaliou, or diffiiaiiig scent in an a[^artmcnt; it is 
a curioufl osamplo of the ingenuity and caprice of tbe old Germim workers 
in metal. 

By Mr. Fitch.—A n enamelled oaTLEimcut of copper, bearing gereral 
re&emblauce to a siii-potsdcd flower : it ivaa found at Souchacre, Norfolk. 
It la formed with a smaJl loop on one side^ in tliej&Tue manner as certain 
enamelled estutehoona^ of which HcTeTal osainplos have been given in this 
Juuruah and like tliMOt it was probably » pendant decoration attached to 
] I orse-furnituro. The object recently add ed to Mr. Fiteh^a cabinet of Norfolk. 
aniiquitieSj is, howeverp of a fitshion hitherto not noticed ; a sLidoaved 
ornament is introduced on a blue gioutid in the centre, ftuj thetLCo radiots 
fliK projections, each cliafgod with a quatref&il filled with blue enamel. 
Diameter about 2 \ inchoa. Date, pi'obablj XVlth century. 

By Mr. W+ J, BEEtUHATir SifiTii.—A riohly-engraved wheeMock of steel* 
of most elaborate workmanship* Amongst the ornainfiiits ia canspicuouBly 
introdueod the double-headed &aglc of the Emptra. 

ImprcMious from Seals.—By the Hon* fL. C. ImprOBsion 

from a small braas mat-rijr, of pointed-ovol forni, fcotnd Jn front of the 
" Brick House/' at Debden, Besse, on October 16 * nit. The device is ft 
tousurod head* seen in profile, and over it is a mullet. Tbs inscidption is 
as follows—CATTT sEftTi in.;,^ Date* XIYth contnry. 

JfttLuary 5 * 18 . 55 , 

FfiEDEEiio OuvitY, Esq-d Trcaa, Sot. Antiqu,, in the Chair. 

Mr* Eb Wi Godwin sent an aceoaiitof the recent CEcavation of an Mteu- 
ftive Roman yilla at Colernc, about six: miles frora Bath, and eibibiiod a 
ground-plan, with repreBeutations of the nnosaio floors which have beeu 
■uucovered through the OEcrtions of the llev, Ileatlicote, Vicar of Colerne, 
and under Mr, Godwin's Jireetiens. His memoir will be given heroaiter* 
It is to be ragretted that the owner of the site is not dEsposed to preserve 
these remains, in which he takes no interest, aiid the bmidmg will probably 

ere long be again concealed from view, 

Mr* Gae^Illb J. Ceestek eoiumunioated a note of bis recent oxamina- 
tion of atumulos on Pen Hill, yim of tbs bighOBt paxta of the Mendip range. 
The lu ound woa curiously constructed. The outside was completely covered 
with huge pieces of red sandatoae* beneath which there was fine eartli. In 
the contra were two layers of Btonas, betwM.n which appesjcd a lar^ 
deposit of charred wood and wocd-ashos, but no traces ot bonca wars to be 

5 aiiia iuscviptirui has oeconcd ua otJ fic«douB matdx <fi Aunt, notaoed 

oUier TUBdiiBvid SHftla. It wna mirDflOEEd to tbiE J&ujrnaJ, vOl. Tt.j p, P-. ^ 

V^Hj. XU. 
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diaoerneiJ. M^ae of itc liarToivB in tljo Boiglibourhood, Ifr. Cbaatar ob- 
fiorpfldj had been opened aeveral years n^o 3 in acntie od them uras had been 
found, audi in one iuataucad. waapona of d[iii]. 

Tlte Rev. H. Mb SciitTE communicated an aecMnt of Roman remaiuH 
found during tha previous montb at Oombe Doirn, nejir Batb, and of a 
raiiiarkable inacription of ^vbich be aent iiepresentatione. On Dec. 11^ in tha 
course of eofCa^titioiiBin a gJirden balon^ing to Major Gi-Jibaaii, the work [nan 
found two atouo coffinSj placed nortli and south, the feet being towards the 
south* They measoi'ed e^torMsIly about (j feat S Incbas by 1 foot 3 inciios, 
tha length of ilio cavity being about 6 feet 3 inches, ond the ends of the 
coffino were rounded, as noticed in other Romrm intomioitts at Bath. Tbo 
cover of ono of tiicso cofEus was quite plain : within were found so'rae very 
large bonea, the thigh bO'tiB mossured IS i^ichoa in kogthu and 4 Inches in 
girth ; a jaw bone of unusual aiae waa also found, with tlie teeth in good 
preservation,, and saveral fragments of iron, supposed to Iijlvo been the 
naila of Roman sandals. Tlie other coffin hatl ita covering formed of four 
atones, one of them being an insoribod tablet, tahen doubtlosa fro-na Some 
Ikuuan structure and applied to the purpose hero doactibed* This stone, 
which measures about 2 feet 7 inohes by IS iucljes, covered tbe breiwt and 
body of tJic corpse. Tiiei'e were three skeleton & wltlLOut skulls deposited 
outside this coffin on the east aide of it, and within itwoe found a skeleton 
with a perfect aculi and jaw, tlio latter discoloured by a smaU boonse coin, 
now nearly decompoaed, which hud probably been placed in tbe oioutli as a 
for the transit over the Styx. At tlie foot lay three soul is, eup- 
pOfleJ to have bclooged to tlie bodies, of which tlie IicadEess remains were 
found outside the co'ffin. TJie position of tliofie ceffiua i-'S 47 feet to the 
north of the tlu'cc interments rotiud in tlio same plot of ground last s]5J'ing, 
together ivitli tho Stone efsts containing burned bones Jiud tlie head of a 
horse, as described by Mr. ScaitL in ttiis Juunml, yol. xi., pp. 281* 408: 
A considfirable quantity uf eourao unbaked pottery and a few I'rugmonts of 
" Santion wore were found arouud the coffias. The tablet brougiit to 
hglit in this singular position has been regarded by antiquaries, wlio take 
interest in the vestiges of tbe Roman period, as a valuable addition to tbe 
inscriptions winch relate to Britain* Some portions of ita surfaco liavo 
suffered injury, and varloue interpretationa have been proposed, no slight 
difficulty having ariaen in dccipbBring an Inscription in damaged condition^ 
by the aid of faeKimilog and impressions takau witli moistened paper, which 
were aupplied by the kinduesa of Mr. Scarth. A discussion took place on 
the preaent occasion, in which the Rev. Jasopli Hunter, Dr. Bruce, 
ifr* Praul^j, and other membora took part. 

A more accurate repi'eaentation having been subsequently obtuTDed, we 
have boen favoured with tbe following chservatEotiB by the Rav, Joseph 
Hunter I— 

" The copy of tbe Bath inacription (as aliown in the woodcut) diSbrs in 
several impcrtsnt reapects from the copy originally aent from Bath to the 
Inatttutc, and in 0 privato cocouiunicatioa to myself ^ so that any attempt 
at explaining the onfi must needs differ from an attempt upon the ochet-. 
Tiic most material diffcreucc Is in the substitution of iLva lid for At lift 
wiiere tJie c and the n were sc decided in the first copy as not to leave room 
for conjecture or amended reading. 

I tliiiik with you that we have now got ths inseription as correctly 
deciphered as it over will be, and, witli the exception of one word^ I think 
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tke rending and meiLnTiQg mny be aa well raadfi (tat. I do ncfE at atl tliink if 
1 aaw the original 1 abonld furcn a differtat judgmentr 

TRO SAL7TE IMFEUATOTna OAESamS MAIICI AVItELU 

AST03TIEtl PII EELlOia INTIO 

Tl AV&Vall » . * JIAE.VI7B ATUVgTI 

iinEHTTs AnjTTOK puocvRArDiirit pn im 

PIA liVlJfA OPPHEaaTM A SOLO 14^3 
TITVIT 

For tbe flafe.tj>—or whatever fulas in this conneetion, where wo foi' ever 
find it^ may mean,—of the Emperor Cee&ar Marcus Aurelius Anto^nlnue Ping, 
happjf iiiviflcibla (or TiucoOf|uei'ed) Augustus (aupplj o- pronomcii where the 
gtfljifl is damaged, probably one represented hy two letters^ aft ck) I^ttsviuo, 
a freedtnAii of Augustus the adjutor of the proturatora, (tlien comes the 
doubtful word, which perhaps may he rnofriHoiE,) restored from its founds- 
tiona (tide building, temple, or whatever it weuv, for tlia edifice was tliere 
to speak for iteelfj, when it had been thrown down by an itnpioua act of 
ruinaticn. 

" Another reading of the doabtM word may be pniJrAUive, and I think 
gome QDo suggested pretoritm. I fear the wyrd la too far gone for any 
one to vgutare to pronounce conoluelvely what the reading of it is, 

" A question arieing upon this inscription ie, which of the emperors, 
who calJed themgclves Antoninne, it commemorates. It is n question of 
about fifty years A.c. lfiO—230. On a ficEt riew one would refer it to 
Marcoi Aurelius, the immediate tucceasor of Antoninus Piue, the first of 
the Autouines, aaid I see not why it should not helotig to his reign, unless 
It can be shown (a point 1 have not examined] that his name it ncirer found 
in iriHOriptiouft with the additions Felix and Inrictus. If it sliflil appear 
that bis nBrino does not occur with these additions, thou tiudoubtadlj it may 
be assigned to the three years’ reign of Ileliogabalus, O'rto aitj interinediato 
emperor who called himself Antouinug, and who is knoivn to liave iis&il 
those additions. But at present I see no improbability in assigning it tc 
the emperor ao wcU known by his rame of Marcus Aurelius, 

“ There cannot, 1 conceive, be a doubt that there had been tome tumult 
at Bath, whether a rdigious or a political ferment we should probably know • 
had not the edifice been left to apeak for itself. An edlfi.C6 of some kind had 
been descmvod which this public odSoar of the state restored, 1 should be 
glad to think that it was a tomple or other building raised for purpiMoa of 
heathen devotiou, and that the discovery made known to us by itr. Scarth 
might ttipply tlie oecagiou of bringing any Eoman inaeriptton to bear 
upon that very dark subject, the state of Britttiu in the Roman times in 
rogpect to the provalonco of Christianity, On this it would ba premaiui's 
to oifer more than a poaeiblo guggastion ; hut the conjecture receives Boiue 
eountanauco from the fact, that another of the Bath iuscriptions^ of very naar 
the date to which this tnutt ba assigned, records the restoration to its 
propar use of a ‘ Locum Religiosum per iusolentiaai. snitutu.’ Pi'ofassnr 
Ward, who wrote a Lig^ertation oa this inscripLion, printed in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions, vol. rItIuh, S32, aeslgnB it to tlia reign of S&vcrus. 

" h'ievicfl the Adj-qtor, a Botuan officer, to whose duties sufficient atten¬ 
tion seems hardly to have been paid by the writers on Roman Antiquitieg, 
may saeui to have been the proper officer to superintend this re-edification. 
His name, [ hetleve, is not found in any other inecriptioo diseovored in 
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"But jn Qrutei^, civ., no. 9, ite hava—P- Nffiviiigj Adjutyrn in m 
ina&riftioii found at Tatracona. Wa fiod alao^ in Gruter^ ceclx:x[.j no. 6^ 
Adjatorfi Pi'oec. Civitatis ScnoiHim TriflaMinorum Maldorunif which 
ahowB that the Adjntor to tlia Prflcuratori ia not an ijfBcer nnknown to 
icacriptiona*^’ 

Wc are also iiideht&d to the Icarnod hi&toriaii of ths Hoiman Wadi for 
the following rooiarks :— 

“ I hoTB carefuUj eJtaimined the corrected oopy of tho Bath inacription. 
In tranamitting my Ttewa of the wav in which it ie to be read I heg 
that they may bo regarded eiinply aa a oonttibution towards aBccrlaiuing 
ti'utb. In the case of inieriptions that are damaged Or obecate it is 
always dangerous to prooiouiice an opinion tvithonE having aabmitted each 
Jette-r to the examination of both aiglit and touch, which I have a&t bad 
it in my power to do. Ajs far ne my present knowledge goes, I am dia- 
poaed to expand the mscriptlon thus 

Pro- &aluto locpcratoris Cffisavifl Marci Aurelii Antositii Pil Pelieia 
Invieti Aagnetl . . * Nasvius Angusti Ubertiia adjutor ProcuratoruEii 
piindmta ruina oppressa a solo reEtituit. 

“ It may be translated in something like ibis form:—For tbo gafety 
of the Emperor Gicsni' Marcua Aurelius Antoninus, the pioua, fortunate and 
invincible Auguatna.. + Keevius, the freedman of Augustus and tha asaiataot 
of tlte Procurators restored those chief rnilEtnry quarters, whieb. bad 
fallen to ruin, 

“ Tha first queation that arises here is tespeclJng ibe empero'r Bpecially 
addi-epsed. I find that the namoa and epithets used lu this inscription 
are in others applied both toCarac&lla and HeUogahalns, with the exception 
of the word irteiflius and in no other inatance that I can find is this 
applied to either of thess euipenors. I ineUne to 34r. Franks’ opiniout that 
Heliogaholue h the person hero intended^ for the following reaHons 
1, On the murder of Heliegabalaa bin name acema to havo boea^raasd from 
inscriptions* or the slabs themselves thrown down. This atone hsLviug been 
need to cover a tomb must have previously been removed from its original 
position. 2. Prom the indistinctness of some of thp loltara, 1 take it for 
granted that the inscription la i>ot deeply carved ; tbig, togetlier wliJi the 
omisatoa of ihe A in Cmsarisj and the oeeurronce of tied letters, seem to 
iudicate the litar, rather than the earlier perlf?d. 3. Had Caracalla heen 
tbo person intendod, one of biH wall-known epitliets* such as Pnri^-fc-ns, 
or tjCM'mtmiCtis* would probably have occupiod ibo place of 
wtiiciiis; Bo far as I have uotiried, HeliogabaJus hud earned no sneh dis- 
tinctiongj his flatterers therefore, oti his assuming the purple* would have 
no resource left but to bestow upon him the indefinite title of kufctit!. 

The uoKt thing which occura is tlie name of tiie dedicator, kfr* 
Hunter remarked tl^at the name NAEVivg. occurred in Gi'uter, It is not 
without interest to observe, that one of the examples fumisheil by tWt 
author (p. civ., no. 9} containa that n&me with the epithet adjui/tr 
appended* 

TVTJJLSii 

I V. Sh 

j r, HAnTlTs 

I ADIVTOa. 


"Tho Necviuiuf the slab foaud at Bath vras a freedman uf Augustus* aud 
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an ftaaistant <ir secretary of the procuratarB of tbe pi-oyiBeCt We arc iiyt 
witboul an antSioi’E tj for the reading- Frvc%ir^v)-um. In Grutcr, 

p- no. tbe following occurs t 

^ . . MEMOflJAS . ATILELI 

ItEHETIHI . JUJITTOlir 
THOeC, . . * * 

With ■ reference to the office' of proourator, Br. Wiilijun Smithy in hie 
Dictionary of Aiitiijuitka^ art^ Frovin^Kit hna tlik remark; — "KJo 
qniestorg were sent to -the prOTiucefl of the Cesium In pLaeo of the quasR- 
tora, thffle wei-e ProcMj'atores Occsiffi'kj wLo werO either eqmtca or freeJ, 
inen of the Cmear* The proouL-atoree loohed after the tases, paid the 
troops, and generally were enti'uated with tlio interests of the fiacua.^ 
The tndmduaL in queation wae a freedman of the emperor’a, and though 
at the tlmo tliat the dedication was made lie was OJily an assistant to tlje 
prCKUrators, lie might be in training for the persoEial assuniption of the 
office. 

“The word which I conceive to be presents the greatest diffi- 

Cwltj. it appears tlmt the atone is damaged in this part. Wc are neces- 
sarily dnveti to conjecture in order to supply the ’vaetiibj between tlie ji 
and tlie I at the cud of the ffiurtli line. The inscription speaka of tlie 
restoration of something which had become minons. If I correcely roajil 
the ocher parts of the inseriptEOti which seem to be quite plain, thiE is the 
onlj word loft to roveaJ. to us the pi'seise object of the dedicator's exertions. 
In the station at Lauchestoiv a slab has been foiipd (Horsley, Durham 
No. iii.), containing ou its third and fourth hues the following words ;_ 

pimiciPta et aioiaues 

TAlilA COlfLArSA RESTlTVIT 

H(3^e we evidence that tLsre was a class of buildingj called prin^pia 
wbicb lilie other buildings would fall into ruin and require rci»toratiDin 
This word scomg best to suit the damaged part of tho iiisvription before 
us^ The only letters that wereqaiie to draw upon the Imaginatiou for oj-a 
the first I in tbs word, which has prtjbobly been attached to the top of Hie 
left limb of the if, and the p, for which there is sufficient room on that 
Injured part of the Stone bcEwccu the if and the I. Parhaps the word 
priticipia mtglrc be tranalated officers" barracka. Tlie remainder of the 
inscription requires no remarks.'' 

We arc indebted to Mr, Scarth's kindnoas for tlio friendly permission to 
present, witli these remaa'lts by Mr. Hunter and Dr, Bruce, th* accogipanjiug 
repreaeotation of this itiscnplion, previoualj to the publication of a memok 
on tlie fiiil^ooH wjiitli Mr, S earth has prepared for tbe fortSicoming voImtuc 
of the Tranaactiortg O'f the Somersetshire Archaeological Society. We 
must refer our readers to the more full sLatoment wliicb will there be 
given of tlie Tarious iuterprotations offered by otbor antiquaneB, The 
ill sell bed stone, it may be obreiTed In concluaion, was purchased^y Mm 
Scartli shortly after the diaeovery, and presented to the Bath Inotitulioi]' 
where it may now be examined, through the liberality of tliat zealous nnif 
intolhgont investigator of the I'omaina of iioUs. 

Mr. Povkteh yffbrei some obaervatlons cn tlie early Christian mosaics 
which doconatc tlie vaults of the mosque of* Stn. Soplda at Constantincple 
He produced speclmcna of the brilliant vitrified matcrialg employed b 
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these warts, cotripriging rcct, greeti^ two shfiile^ af blue, gi-ay, amber- 
col our&i toBoeriGj and tesserie enclosing a tliio foiL of gold or silver ; tlie 
silver, Tvliicli h remarkcibly btillituit ici effect, being, as it ia believed, 
peculiar to tJieso inosaice. These Bpacimena had been given tp Mr. 
Foj'nterby a member of the dipbinatic body at CtiastautiDopla f they had 
fallen and been thrown, a&ide during the recent repairs of Sta. Sopbifl, 
They had apparently been originally aefc in a layer of fine plaster* 

Mr. DlOB]f Wtatt gave an aceaunt of the peculiar cliaractc]- of tlie 
jTiaaaiea of Sta. Sophia, with reinarfcg on tlio dLSlinctive peculiaiitiaH of 
lionjan and Greek mosaics* lie brought for e^ramiiiatiaa the work recently 
pfodLiocd by tlie Prussian Government, illustrating tiie CbTiatia-n tuonu. 
menlB of ConatJujtLnople, from the Ytli to t3»e Xllth conttiry.^ For the 
opportunity of iuspecting this splendid Toluma, tbo mentbers of our 
Sereioty wei-o indohtod to the IiisHtute of Britash Architects, from wlioee 
library it vrm broogbt, and Mr* Wyatt dso laid beforo themoeting. tlirongh 
the kindness of Pi‘ofesi;-cr DonaldsoUj the publication entitled^ “ Aya 
Sophia, as recently restored i>y order of n.M, tiio Sultan AbdnL 
Medjid ; ** from tha dmwings of the Cher* Gaspard Fosaati* the Arcbiteet 
employed during the works carried out [n 1847-48.® The first church 
dodiented hy Conatantiiie or Constantins, 325-3^0, was destroyed by fire 
in the Vltb century, and lebnilt by Justinian; it was compiclod in 537> 
ovary care being taken in lt& construction and daeoration to obviate tlie risk 
of injury from any like diaastci', and it lias been preserved to the prosoni 
time iiotwithstaodicg tha frequent conflagrations tlmt have occurred at 
Constautinople. In 14£3, Mahtraamcd 11, dofitroyed all the orrongetnents 
adapted to Cliristlau wonsbip, and the golden naojaies of the vaulfrnga 
were concealed by whitewash. They had hcoti brought to light anew for 
tha first time during recent rosto-rationfl under the direction of tho Chew. 
Possati, and it has been related that on one occasion the Sultan being 
pncsmit when a portion of tltCBo gorgeous decorations, consisting of figures 
of sacred personages ftnd Christian emblems, was revealed to viaw, be 
remarked in French to the oi'chitQct, ^‘you must cover over all tbie. tlie 
time ia not yet arrived/^ 

The gold-ground mosaic, Mr. Wyatt observed, was an oM Foniau art^ 
of which iniiiierous examples exist at Puiupeii. This was tha 
iinum* ns diatiugulsheiJ from the JftAosSi'ahtm, or mosaic formed of atones 
and Opaque materials, Until about the year 300, almost all tlie cliurehca 
in Italy were decorated hy the Romaji artists io wosaic. and after that 
tiiTiO by Greet artists: the principal eiample of tlie oarly tiino being 
procured at Sta* Marta Maggiorft, ^recutad in 432. Tho vatiltinga at Con- 
stantinopla may be regarded as tlie first great type now caistiug of Greek 
mosaic, Mr* Wyatt offered soma vaJaabie remark a on tbeir tcehnieal exa- 
cutiuii, &iid the characteristic peculiarities of tlie Greek vrork as compared 
with the Latin. Ila baa suhscquently entered into greator dohiil on tins 
icLterestlug aubject in a memoir addressed to the Institute ef British Archh 


3 AhnClirLBtlicha IJuiJenluuala ven Con- 
BtandnUpel vdri v. bis ^di. Jaln-hunilc^it* 
iSic. J3y W, Sal sunbarf, Berlin* ]35.i. 
Large folioj witli 33 p'latea, A full natioo 
of iLiis irft|>ortftUt wurk wag cnmmuaicaied 
to llie luatituteor Bl'hieli Aichit«;i^ by 


Mr. C, Nel-snu, Bon, F*b. .5, TS5&, 

and it boa, tieen printed id ditir cjranaaa- 
tions. 

^ Lithojrraphsd by Lotus Luodon, 

Falio. 
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licid we vroutd refcir our readora to tlio roi^art which hai been piih- 
Jisbed ia tlieir Transactions. 

Mr, Wyatt alao at&toi tlie ground^ of hie belief that the window^ of 5ta. 
Sophia, wliicli are formed of marble eiabs pierced io arnail apertures^ had 
been filled vritb eoleurod probably with plates of the same btilliantly 

cclonred mateidal employed, wEien brohcti into Cubee, lo the execution of 
the moeoios. The assertion of tEac Bouedicciu&B, that colouncd glag;? was 
not known pt'erioualy tothe time of Charlemagne, hod boon goner ally receivad 
os eori'£Ot uTjtil recent times, hut allaeioia to its exiatenee as early as 
the year 600 bad been found, and the details now made known regarding 
Sta. Soiphia suggest the eonclnsion that it had been in use in the earlier 
part of the Ylth centmy. Theoplnlus and Other writers allaele to the rich 
afFeet of light eoloured by crauaoiisaion as sEiown in the Ohuncli of Sta, Sophia. 

Mr. WEarwooD commimioated an account which he had reoeivei from 
Dr, Shorleck, of Chertaav, doseribing the rcmaitiis of a richly decorated 
pavement lately found on the site of Chertsey Abbey. He produeed a 
colleotion of drawings of the tites whioh display auhjooto from the Old 
Testament^ David claying the Lion;, David in the presence of Saul, a spirited 
reprotontatiau of tho conflict beEweon a kuigbt and a lion, and other designs 
showing greater freedom and skill in their outlines than any similar worko 
of tbeit data, which appears to be about the ciosa of tho XIIIth century. 
Mr. Westwood produced some portions of this pavement, and a fragtnonb of 
a w^ght, as supposed, of wcll-hakod claj, found at Chertsey Abbey, A 
perfect specimen, since found, weighs preciselj l-jlb, 

aiih C2Hork^ of ^it 

By the CAiinuiLaB Antichjauiak SociETr*—Sevoral fragments of bronze, 
comprising part of a pal stare* a tube cf metal, and a broken object of rare 
occuTTenoe, probably intended to be affixed to the end of some long-hofteJ 
weapon. In form it resemblea the mouth-piece of a trnmpct, and a similar 
rohqno found with Homan remains in Scotland* and described by Qordon 
as in the pg&aaaaion of Baron Clark* is termed a Roman trumpet.^ The 
dilated extremity* however, is not perforated ao aq to aorve the purpose of a 
jDouth-pteCO. These fragmotits* apparently port of a board of broken 
metal for purposes of casting* were found, as It is balisved, in Cambridge^ 
shii-e, and had been acquired with the collections of the late Mr. Deck. 
Several Saxon ornamenta, beads, objects of bronxe* ifec,, from the cetnoterj 
at Wjlbraham, inoludtiig an example of tho peadanis of bronae, bearing 
some resemblance in their form to lateh-keya, and of which several remark¬ 
able types have been given the Hcri, H. Neville, from the same locality 
(tinEon Obsequies, plates 13* 14). A nehlj oimameiited bitjoeh of gi]t 
brass, sat with jewols. It is represented from drawings by Sir H, Diyden, 
Bai't., in the Memoir cu Rom an and other remalTig found in Bedfordsbfre 
{Pahbeattons of the Camb, Antiq, Soc,, 4to, IS 15). It was found with 
human remalits at Tcpler^s llill* near Bdworth, BedfordaliEi'c. 

By Afr. FiiAjfKs.—Several Irish antiquities of brooxe, from the coilection 
of the late Mr. T, Greftou Groker* iucludiog two cuiwed trumpetq, of tlia 
type peculiar, as it is biilieved, to Ireland ; they are specially deserving 
notice as having been found with bronza swords and cclfs, indicating tliat 

, ’ I tiiLei'drjiLm Si:[it(jntrio]iatp, p. 11", ytjH P 5C. 
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th&y heloDg to'the aamo pftriciij tliote efirlicT jiatEqTJTtiea of hroiis&H'—A 
lai'^ celt witU engrjvYfli oniJiniciit, diicfly in clieTrony linta over nejulj the 
’trltoEa EurfacQ j an imptemeTit of ui;cOuiiiiOtv fovnij probably n kind of chiaeln 
with a eroae bar (comparie tlio laat fig. in no 3, Wakeinaii'e Handbook of 
Irish Aistiquitioat p. 153)^ and a eingalar blunt Bocketed ioiplenieht of 
uiitucnTu U30 ; it wae proaciitad by Lord iiondesborough to Mr. Croker, 
Tliose asitiqiiidca Iiato subsequently been added to the collections in the 
Bi'itisli Mueeum. Mr. Pranks brought also for exatuitiAtion tlio silver ingots 
anti hrokon oruamentE found \rith a large haanii of llomnn silver coins near 
Colcvaltic, as related by Mr. Yates on a prerloee occasion ^Aicbaeol. 
Join-IIah vol. si. pjiL 283, 409)» Tlie ehtiio weight of the bullion with the 
eoius, of Trliicli nanny are in hiul conditioiij ia moT'e than 2(10 ouncca. The 
metal Is not of very pura quality. Tliis dlsoovoiy, af which s full^accouQt with 
a description of tho coins has been given by Mrh Scott Porter in the Ulster 
Journal of Arcbaoologyf vol. ii., 16(3, presents tho lOOfit remarkable 
fact on reeord of the ocOuvrenee of Homan rellquca in Ireland.* Mr. FrankE 
pointed out tliroc fragraenta smongst the hoard, tliO oriaameiitatjon of 
which presellta no traeo of liomaii wort. Their eb^iractei' la, however, not 
distiuetly marked ; some persons have regarded the ornament aa aiiBlogoua 
to that of the Sa;[oii age, but thosE portions aro probably of Irish work, 
and oile fragenont appears undoubtedly Irieb. It ia partly Inlaid vrith a 
kind of metallic paato like uiolla. 

Uy tho R-eVt P. C. EiLis.—A square enamelled plate of copper, of 
work, repi'Osentliig a demi-figurc of oar Lord, with the right 
hand upraised in the gesture of bcuedietion, and holding a clasped hook in 
the left. Around tlie bead is a crogE-nimh, and the prevailing coJoure are 
bluo, Ttd and white. The plate, now In a very imperfect and decayed 
state by tlie effects of oxidation, maasarea nearly 21 inches in wh 
direction j it bad been affixed by four rivets, probably to n processional 
cross, fbe binding of a Textiu, thasido of a akrine, or some other object of 
aacrad use+ This reliqoc of tho art of enamel in tba Xllltb century, of 
which Scarcely any exaoiplehos hoen described as found in the Trlncipality, 
had been discovored during recent rastoratio-os O'f the church of Penmon 
Priory, Angloaoa, near the old £Cone altar of rubble work plaaterfid uver, 
'vliicli ivaa concealed under the floor upon which tho cottim tic ion-table had 
heeo placed, A detailed account of tbo church and of thia disco very, with 
n represenLutioa of the enamelled plate, has hcen girou by Mr. Longtievibe 
Jones, in his Senes of Alemou'S, entided—‘‘^Mona Medimva, in the 
Arehseologia CambrenasB, Jan. lSi5i5+ Third Seriet. Xo. i, P' 

By Mr. A. Njisniir,—Electroty pes of heads of statuottca on the ba&ft of 
tlie Albeixi della Moiloinia/' in Milan Cathedral, a candelabruin with 
seven hrnnoheA, of l ouiarknble workmangiup, eoiiBidei^d by Mr. Dldron to 
he ft produetion of the Xllltli ceutui'y. Sec hie dcscriptiorL and the platM 
given in tho Aimales Archdobgiques.—Caata from the three diptyclia cf 
Ivory prasci'ved lu the treasury of the Qatbodral of Monsa, in Lombardy- 

By ALr, Ehward Hoabe.—R cpreseTitaiiQu of a bi-ouie weight in the 


5 Compai'e one airailsr insome re^Qct^ 

in the collBcdijn af the HiiyaJ Irish 
Aiawlcnij, figured in this iTnni'nal, toL 
via.* p. 91 ; anti unQ figured in My Bate’ 
man’a Vuiitig** of Hie Antitpities flf 
LcrLiy^blrei Introd-p. c. 

VOL. Xll. 


3 Seb notEcts of dificOYeriES of Itoiniui 
CduB, Ac., in iFEland, ProcH^up of the 
iknyaJ Irisli AcEdnniy, vot ii-, p. 101: 
Ulstd^ Journal of Archseoliogy^ V&l. it, 
P.ie7, 
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form of ft hir^ like & duck on an Ii&iflgonal jMdfistfl], groteflqueljr failamuM]. 
It iYa& deacrikftd iis baving be^ii dug up, lo Auguit lafetj on the landB of 
Qranalivfth&r, a naile N^W. of the city of Cork, mid it is now in Mk Hoftro a 
collection. Weight, 3 oz* 13 dwt. Bvouac weights of similar faalhoTi 
haTc been brought to this country from the Buritiase Empii'o. 

By Mr. C. DfisiiOiUJuaH Bedford.—A eei'tifioate of logitinoncy granted 
to Cornelius le Bruin by the OoaanU and Senate of Gologue, dated Majcli 
1 a, 1C61. It Btatea that be had made declaration of the logitiiimey of bis 
birth, and had call&d in evidaoce tli&reof two (utiiiGus of Cologne. The 
seal ad ewisas bad accordingly b&en ftpponded to the certificate. Tlio 
design of tliia scaid wLicK ia of circular form, flpjiOiiTB to bo of tUo lattor 
part of tbo XVth oentuiy, Stn Peter bearing the keys and a bnolt of the 
gospels, is repi'&scnted onder n canopy of tabernaelc-work ; beneath aro 
omUttied walls and ft gate, typifying the city i at each side is introduced 
an eBcntclieoa of the arms of Cologne, on n cliiof iliroo crowns,—fl. 
orriTATis. [tOLOtrin]3rsia . at? . catsas. 

Impreseioua of Seda.—By Mr, T. Wiliads.—S eal of tho Ilondi-ed of 
FlaxweU, LinooIpiabirOd for aotbenticating paesos given^to^ klmurera and 
aervants, la accerdance with Stat, 13 B-ich. II., A.r. loSb. Thenfttri.T 
Itae been lately found at Fislitoft near Beaton. (Sec Archmol Journal, 

Yol, xi.d p, 379 .) I j 1 ■ 

By Mr, J, Grevtule CuESTJJit,—^ImpreBsicna from the seal of tlio osty of 
Wells, On the obvci'se &ppear& an architectural composition, intended 
probably fo rdpi'ftsent the city, with a domhfignre of the Saviour nbovo* 
betivcen tho aun and the tnoon, and at the ejitromc baac are three arehes, 
which Bcem to typify the wells from which the city was named. The 
juBcriptiau ia as follows,—sialLLVM : COMM we ; nrntii : WELLTE : termina^ 
ting with a star within a crcsccut, The roverae displays a tree with 
iuJei'twining limbs and large foliage, supposod* aa Mr. Chester obseires, 
to rfipresent an nab, Fl'om beneath its roota isaues a ejopious stiieain in 
wliich is seoii a pike seiaed by nn boron or a aCork, and other birdi fly 
ftroand or ate percliod on the tree,'' The inscription is— AuniLEA ; 
FAJtVLOfl : ifonE : TvsnE : Tvoa, with the creacent and star aa before. TJic 
aeal is circular, diameter nearly 3^ inchea. The design is boldly dut, 
and tlie date appaars to bo about 1250, The device on the Tcrerso doubt- 
lesE rcprcBents, the remarbAbie Bpricg knowu as St. Andrew’s Welh or 
Bottondees Well, which riaes near the Pftlaco, emitting a stream sufficing 
to surround tliat gtructuro witli ita waters. The church of Weiia from 
earliest tiinsa appears to have been dedicated to St, Andrew ; the city 
was divided into two pAtta, tho Liberty of St. Andrew, in winch stand 
the CfttliindiAl, Blsliop^a Palace^ Bcaneiy, Aic., and the town or borouglu—■ 
Seal of Eonahl Og^ sen of Donald Roe Mac Carthj, prince of Doauaend, 
who died in 1389. It is of a circular form ; within an eight-foiled compart¬ 
ment isrcpreseiited amounted figure, bearing a sword t there i& no indica,- 
thm of armour* and tlie head appears to be bare —^ : DOTE:j'ajA)I : 
od : Fill: D : floeu KACAETnih The mntrl.i was jri tbo possessicn of Lr. 
Potrio, as doaeribed by liim, Proceedings of the Royal Irtsli Academy, 
Vol. i., p, 383. 


^ TJio arms of the Cily of WellE are 
tbn^ J^vxut,—per feasB its-, and vgiY, a tree 
ppr, iesoin]; fi'cm Gte foEee licie, m base 


rated Eo the zoign of P Ecliaril I, • 
chai'tei' was coiiHrmed Liy JuLiti, ] wlio 
uifutu tIsB city a fruB l>iii'uujj[b. I'niiin 


tlaiTG wL'lls, twe jiitd ciic* iiuuiciicd. Tlie lildw. I., Walls Jias sent macmbo]^ to 
city EB statud tu have breii UrSt i]!raa']>c- I’lirliaiEicut. 



XotiCFS of ^rcf)£i£oIogtttiI lions* 

SUSSEX ATtCI^jEOLOGTCAL COLLECTIONS, ralutin^ ta tlie Kietoi'y iwkI Aiili- 
4 |mtiL!a of die CtniLltJ- l^nbliElici Lj' tlie Suaaox ArcluEalog-lcrd SocSetyn VcL VII. 
Lpnilan : Jo^lh Huiy^eU Smitli* 10^4. Rva, 


Among tUc Kccnt ndJitiOufi to jn'cliaoologieal literature, we hafo the 
gratifififttion of noliclng ntiotlica' vokmc of tlioee CoHoetiona, iti which 
tlic Society continue to malntairi the reputation whfijli they enrly achieved. 
It ie pba&Eiut to observe no aigng of any dimiiiutioii of ienl or iutereat 
ill regard to their county history aitd anticiultiea. The list of eub- 
BcriborG, 4B well as the imtiiher and variety of the articles, muat be bucou- 
I’AgLiig to those by wliOBc exertions the Society was fcrnicd. 

Miv W. D* CoorEii Lae contributed a paper on tlio retention of Bririali 
and Saioii aaTiiCB in Sussex- He concauds that tlie Danas never estEi- 
bliahed thoiaaclves in the county, and points ont Iiow very nmnefoitH arc 
tbe names of places there, wLieli are of Anglo-Saxon origin, and that a 
few would oven seem to have been dereved from the BritEsh- Ha also 
iiotieOB the large nnuibeT of Snaaox familiE® whose hwmgs are referable to 
the Aoglo-Sason langnago- Such surnames^ bow^ever, are no eridcace of 
desc&nt from Anglo-Saxon aucastorfl, aince there wcro viery few Bumanics 
transmitted from father to aon till many yaara after tbe eongueat, and 
when, subsequently to that event, aHmamas came ta be aasumed or attri¬ 
buted from places of abode ot birth, or from offices or occupation a, nn 
Anglo-Sason or Saion-Euglish word waa aluuoat as likely to hecomc the 
patronymic of a Norman as of a Soson family. 

Mr. Bl/lauw, Ihe Hon, Secretary of the Society, with his aceuglomed 
induatry, has furnished four papers. One is on the effigy of Sir David 
Owen, in Basoborne Church, near Midhnrat, with a copy of hie will and a 
codicil In this wo have a more correct dcscriptEou of the effigy than Imd 
before been puhlishcd, and good grounds are shown for aceOptEng it as 
that of Sir David Owen, the iUegitioiate eoti of Owen Tudor, who, l>y 
his marriage witli Katbcrine, the widowod nueen of neniy V„ became the 
BtepfuUmr of Eemy YL, and was the grandfnliicr of Htmry Y l It hod 
eoGLued so improbable that a son of this Owen Tudor should have died 
in lo42, that NIeolaa, Baker, and some otber^ genealogists, liud supposed 
a generation had been overlooked, and that Sir David was Owen Tudor a 
grniideon. He had even been TulatEikcii for a son of Henry t ill. 
Biaauw Lae explained thie moat aatisfaeiorily, by mean a of the depd^itioii 
made by Sir David himself as a witxie&s at the time the divorce of 
Ileurv Vni, from hia Queen Katberine of Arrogon was in agitation; 
wbicli shows that he waft bom in 1453, abant two yoars before the execu¬ 
tion of Owen Tudor, and consequently was only cighty-tliMc years of age 
nt his own death in 1543* The will, a document of eeasidemb^ length 
was found at Cowdray, and was exhibited by Hr, Alexander Brewn^ of 
the Priory, Easeborac, on tlm roqncat of Sir D. S. Scott, at tba mee mg 
of the Institute at Chichester- Though not the lost wjU of Scr David* ii 
was evidemly au original wUE* wliicb, eu bia Hunking 5t to alter the 
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diapoaitiou of his pr&perty, had been ptirtially erastHl finJ intciltned to tcrve 
Ei 5 tlifi draft of another wilt. It la intereeting from the information whicli it 
givea teajMJCtiiig hie fartialy* and ne ilIuEtrating tbo Kiaimera of the 
Jfi'. Blaauw ha6 bctn at tlio paitia to eotnparfi it Ti'itli the copy of tlio 
testator"fl last will in tlio Bcfiiator Boot at Doctor’s Commons, and Ima 
noted the ni'nation.a. In a paper on tho Ocnjuneiital Bi'i-otwork of a 
Tower at Laughton Daco, bnilt iu 1534, with mho a woodcuts, ho invites 
attention to aom6 remarkable e-^amples of mocildod 'bi'icte ftnd terra-cotta 
oroamenta remaining in that huilding. Of one of thoiUt tfio Pelham 
huckle, bearing the date of tlie erection of the towei', tlio Institiito to 
indebted to Mr, Etaauw for a coat, irliieh ia noticed in tho csieventii vnliLiim 
of this Jouraa], and by liis permitaion we ave now able to give a wool! cut 
of it. 


/ ■■ ’ \ 



Tbe. Felbiiui ruiU IultSata of £iSi- WIIBaih Pollnura^ Jjntfflitaci Kilco. 

(nimcDilcmfl oJ [lie odfiDBl, 1 Ijl 


Tlie Tai-paycre of the liorongh of Arundel, wltli extracts from tEic 
Subsidy Roll ef 12D6 and other KSS-, form the subject of aoether paper 
by him ; and there 1$ adao one relating to some Susae;t Ifoiiosterics at the 
time of their dissolution. This, whieh ie partly derived from origicia] 
MSS., fui'iiishes some cmdous paTtfeulars respecting the eoudition of tliosa 
hou-iee at that time, tJis conduct: of tho iiimatcs^ and tlie manucr in w'iuch 
they were treated ► 

From Mrn A. Nesbitt wc liavo n contrilmtion un the Rcmaina of an 
aueient Manor house ftt Crowdjur&E, illustrated by a vioiiv of the CKtating 
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ruins, n plitii^ and soime mouldinga ; and to this Hutjoiiied hoepb aceonut 
of t!io eaiJj history of tlje wiauor by Mr* W, S- Walford, irbleli, iu eonjunc- 
tlon witS] the style of the aralutettare, makea it appear probable that the 
hoygfi WM built about 1250, by Walter do Seotnej, tlie o^rtisr of Bcrecal 
majiore in Susses:, Kent, and Hants, and also chief ste>^aid to Eiohurd de 
OlftT^s Earl of Glonecater fbut haviugheen. induced to iidniiniatfir poiaan to 
tlic earl vi\d his brother, William de Clare, of which the latter dEed^ lie 
wag tj-iod, condo toned and eieeuted'fisr tlie crirue at Wintliostca^ in. 13S&. 
JUvcii the fULua of domestic buildings of tJiLa early date are so rare, that wo 
arc glad to ftTail OLtrselvcs of the pevteissioQ of ttie CommitLeo of the 
Sussex Society in regard to the woodcute to gn^e Mr, KesbLtt's description 
of the remains of this hoaefl with Ida iltnetrntions. Boiug near Unstinga, 
these ruins may be known to tome of our neadsra. " They consist—aa 

will bo seen by the aecompBiiyitig groond-plan [aco o&it page)—of portions 
cf a purahclogmin nietLSunDg internally 
40 foot by 23, and ofn porch at aouth- 
eftSt angle of the princlpill building* The 
pai-flllelograni Lad ft low vaulted ground- 
fl CHjr, lighted by smftll lancet windows: 
the whole of tho multiug has fallen^ hut 
Covhals I’emiLui in the angles, and traces 
of the arohea ois the walls* hfo duoi-way 
15 Icft^ but it waa probably in tins south 
wall. Tiic entrance to the room nhove 
this vaulted space wai most likely also 
iu tlic aouth wall ; no part, however, of the 
walla of the upper room romaiug, except tho 
gikblc rcjireacuted in tlie wOodeut (seo nest 
page). The outer door-caae of the pijtch 
has been destroyed, but the inner osiatH, 
and has good early English moubUnga 
(ace cut Aj i it had ahafts, buttlmao have 
been remoTOd* The groined ^aalt remaina, 
though tho ribs have falleti. Over tba 
poi'Ch was ft snoftH rootn, the only access 
tu whieh waa by a door leading from the 
ciisit etid of tltc large upper raom. It will be 
seen ju tire woodcut (ueitpago) tbfttft wail 
jj corbelled out ftcroas the angls between 
the porch aud i^c main building, in order 
to allow of the forinatlou of thia door¬ 
way. This small room mny very poasibly 
lui-vii served ris a chapel or oratory j rCKi-ies 
similarly- ploc^, a^d of about tho same* 

diiiusnsions, were clearly uaed as ^ . . . , . Pi.vtnle 

ftE LltUe Wenhom Hall, Suffolh. and Old in tlm parish of 
TCpuL^ Til a larco upper I'oom had ft Laudaomft twO"lsglit window i 

S O.0 T)'rf™=«rrf tw* winJ.,, is pwrtr d=*m>j«3. b.L it ^ider^y 

had two peinied lights with a eireleabore, all unfoliated. Tho mouldirga ^ 
the ai'ch \cut n* p. 3) are rich; the filleted roll on tho outatde of tire jamb (cut 
lather peculiar; tho slWl^ have disappeared, but tlie capitals 

1 lludsmi rnriict^ IlonL€fltit Ai'dutcetui-fi in EtiglamS, 








X. nutar (l&nf. 
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remain, and are sculptured Tfitk foliage of the usual EngiLab chn- 
rnoter (if timcb elegance. As hat been said before, no. truces remain of 
tbe eiUi'ance j it probably was in the aouth wall, neat the west aud^ and 
rcjuihcd by a flight of cilema] stwra leiLding from near the porch," 

Thei-e is a short paper bj the Rlt, F, Freemmt, suggesting tliat tJie 
Temple by Chichester^” the aubjeet of mi ctehiiog t. Car. 11. copied in 
vol. T. of these Gollectiona for the purpose of haying it ideutiflodt may Lmvo 
been the former fitiureh of Saint Eartliolomciv near Chicbeatcr, rrhieh Tfas 
tnhen doiyu many years ngo. Another by Me. Hills, on the stone boariog 
a UccQJui iuBcriptEon found at Chichester id 1723, aad noir at GoodT^ood, 
givas what is toasidca-cd act a-raended reading (in typo) of tlie inscidptiou ; 
but the primary object of this notice cf the ^tone is,, to correct the preye^ 
lent impreasLOn that it is Sussoi; marble, and conseiiuently a proof of tke 
Eomans having worhod those beds. Mr. Edls states it to he Pnrbeck, ami 
refers to tlie difforcnco of the fossilfl [Fahtdma aud P, clortgraiff) 

in the two stonca in support of hia statemBUt. 

Mr. M. A. Lowejl, to whom ilresB volumes of the Sussex Society have 
been much iudebted, has pi^scnted ns with Memorials of tlie town, parish, 
and^CiiKjue port of Seaford, historical and ajitiquarlau,*' with some illus- 

trationsv Thia auciout town nnd port form a very approprlitfl suh^t&r 
ft concribotion to Susacx biatory. The spot has yialdod evidence of^mau 
oecupatiou ; was a port in Angte-Soxon times ; and after the conquest it 
was a member of the Cinque poita, smd the town becajne part of the posses^ 
eions of the Earls of WaL-enne. Eut now the town ia greatly decayed, and 
the cjoast ao altered, chiefly from natural causos, that it is no easy matter to 
discover whci’o the port could have been- Some curioua particidars have 
been brought to light, and the eommunicatiOTi throughout bears the imprass 
of Mj.\ Lower's aea! And indnstryt It vrill no doubt be perused with 
interest, though, ficeiug the spstca it oocupiea, perhaps even Suasci readers 
may think tlmt, in'what relates to the later po^rtion of tlie history* moi-c 
Bcl^tiou and' CTsn some further retronchment might have been adyan- 

tageously employed. ■ . t, ■ 

From Mr. ErflO ws have a paper cu the Lantom m the CImiia: Fnory 
of Sk Fancraa, Lowes, with plan aod acetions. It maybe unknown to 
many of our readers, that on the site of tUla priory is a subterranean 
passiLire, leading to a small cirUuUr cell hardly hve feet in diameter, also 
ucbderm'Ouml, wliich baa been generally, if not always, kiiowu by tho^nama 
of the Lautom. It should seem to have been under the area of .the eVoiaters* 
the entmiice to the pasoago having hoen^ io an undercroft of a bnUdinff 
adiclaiug tUo south cloister, “It is built,” Mr,. Figg aaya, " of smau 
pieces of faced cbalk, wliiSo the puasage leading to it is of flints laid mind 
^uted.” The passage ia not sti-aiglit, aud at the first angle is a square 
communication from above, probably, we would suggest, for liglit eldA air. 
By thepcrmlaiaon of fhe CommltLce we arc enabled to give the plan nml mc- 
tious (see next page), which wiUrondei^ the subject more really intelligible, 
Mr Flgg showfe gooil reason for believing tills small dai'k circular stmeturo 
to 'hnve%een a prison or penitential cell* and adduces Insteacca of the use 
of tbs word Limtema, for a ptaca of coiifincment, from the CluiUac atalutes, 
and of tliB word Lantern in a. litescose from the oxaminatiw ofthe Lollard 
preacher, Thorpe, before Archhiahop Arundel in 1407. I'his may fiumflli 
a aatisfactory explanation of many a aubterraneaa paeaagci m eitea of 
i-eUgioua liousca ; to account for which voxioua eui'miscs have passed into 
traditions, that tlmy led to eome neighbouring cbm-ot or eaaUo. 
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TiTR Eisaop OF TTTE BlOCESE hft5 COniOlUfllcfttGid !!, l&ttCF fa'fttn Bjallop 
Carlton. desflriljLnff tlm reeeption of tlic.Dnke of MoJimontb at Chtcboster. 
m I67[)i cleiiTcJ from s MS. in iJio Bodleian library. It bIiww' 4 tho foarfnl 




state of eicitement in whieli tlio public mind then ivaSj on tba Bubject of 
tlio excItiaiDii of thu Duke of York, and tUe refusal of the King bo nsacmblc 
parliameTif. 

Siii David SmtiALD Scorr^ Bart., Iias contributed a copy of the Book of 
Orders aud Rul^ o&tablL&liod hy Aniboiiy ViEcount Moniftgae for tlic 
better direetion and govei'nment of hla bouaeliold and funiilj^ a.t>. 1595> 
& MB. hitliQi'to unpubltshcdi which ie pfreserved at Koacborne Priory, and 
’wfta noticed by Sir D. S. Seottin vol. f, of thesa Collections, p, 187. Tbo 
original M8- was cibibitcd by" Mr. Alexander Brown of tliat place in the 
Mugeom of the Tuatitnte at the Chicheoter Meeting. It prceeutB a moat 
minute and graphic ticw of the state, roatinCj and domestic economy of a 
nohleiuAn’a heiiSfehold. at that period, with tlie preRCribed duties of tbs 
ecTcral officers. To those wlio are desirous of understanding the mnnnera 
of the age In these respeetB. it will well repay an attentite perosal. Few, 
we think, will read the inti'oductory obaerTations of Sir B. S. Scott witliout 
beiug induced to pevnse the Orders nitd Rulee. tboagh at first they may 
appear little attraotiye to the general reader. As hooka of tbo kiud, 
relating to the booaohold of a subject, are riiro, tliis contrihntion is the 
more acceptable. 

Prom Mr. CouNEft there ia a comiDunicatiou entitled Grunt per 
cnitellum of William the Second Burl of AVaronno.'' The deed refei'rcil 
to, auJ introduced in the course of his ohservationB, is o grant by tiiat Earl, 
with [he assent of his Counttjss Isabel, to the church of St. Andrew, 
Rochester^ of land in Southwark. On which occasion, as the grant wag 
made at a distance fi'om the land, there was a aymbolic deliveiy of tfic poa- 
seasioEi by moaita of a tuife. Atthattimo, and even down to onrown days, 
a deed, though almost invariably used, was not necessary for the transfer 
of laud when the grantor was in poaaeasiou. lE might be conveyed by 
word of mouth and delivery of tlio posnesSEOn to the gran too. The deed 
was iiupyrUiiit only cm ovidenee of tfie ti'ansactlon. Except lu very caily 
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ttmss, suck delivary took plnue om flie lantl, a tarf or tke like being 
delivereJ bj ike grantor tfi tka grantee 03 a symbol of the Imd ilaelf ; bat 
in tijuse eailj times, wjiioh would comprise a great part of tbe Xlltli century^ 
n aymliolic delivery, by means of acme chattel, jit a distiuice from the 
land> ehoultl aeein to have sufficed, if the grantoc afterwni-da uctufllly 
obtained possotsion, b the life-time of the grantor, although without any 
foi'tbcr authority from him a& waain Brncton'a time roquined ^ or at least, 
whatoTci‘ ma,y have been Uio legal effect of it, a delivery of this kind at a 
(Jisunce frotn tbo land, in addition to the deed, was not uncominoti. Hence 
various quaint things thftt eliancetl to ha at hdud came to be employed i 
Biicli as knives, staves, I'iugo, homa, oups, dio. Sonaa of tJicss, irluch 
have been preserved as curioeitiei, arc noticed hj Mr. Corner., The priusfioe 
to &omc extent continues in regard te copyhold land 3 which is stlQ ti'ans- 
foiTcd by tho symbol, comniOiiily, of a Tod^ though in a few rrujjiors Mma- 
tljingolBc, as a glove or straw, is used. HccdlesaobsoEiL'ityhas been thrown 
ovor such grants as those mentioned by Mr, Corner for want of sufficiently 
investLgnting the early usages ; but our limits will aot albw us to enter 
further into tlie subject. ^ 

Ther^ is append^ to this rolumo some Notea and Queries’ retnting 
to Suisex TO attend, and the Report of the Pi-oecediugB of the Meettag of 
tbe Institute at Chichester. 


CAMBR.TDG-E ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY ; Raportg, and ComrauBicetloua nwle to 
tho Socloty,. Nos. ILI. aud IY+ LDddoo Q. Bell, Ftnfit Street^ ,11+ Busssll 
Smithj l&uho Square, fivift. 

Fourteen years liAva elapsed since the foundation of the Canuhfidgs 
Antiquarian Society j fretn unaToidftbio cireumstances it h not a nuTucrens 
body, but we have gratifying evidence that It ie vigoronaly fulfilling the 
objeetB for which it was esiabliahed. Many of our read on will remeenber 
with pleasure the opporthuity afforded at tbe laho mcoting of the Iwatitate. 
for the oratnination of many local antiquities placed hy tluB Society, with 
the kindest feeling, at the disposal of tl\e rnetitutc to further onr object in 
the formation of tlia temporary Museum. WbiUt no general collection of 
antiquities exists in the University, inore otpecially as a doposiEory foi^ tho 
nnmerOLLa vestiges of uarlier timoa which tbe Fenland country bus oenstantly 
pi-odnccd, un important service to arohacology haa been rendered by the 
Cambridge Society, and hy tiiosc energetic members who have neglected 
no occBsion of soeui'ing such rciiquea, and of thus forming an ai&emblsLge of 
most inati'uctlve indicia illnsti-ating tho aueient condition of thdt remark’ 
able district. 

T]]o Publicationci of the Society, consisting of MenioiR separately pro- 
duced from time to time in quarto and octavo, oompmoavaluabls accoaaioD 
to archaeological litorature* altUongh not eo generally apprecifuted, 
apprehend, Jia Uiey deserve. lo now directing atteutluiu to tlio UhearB of 
tills Society, it is not proposed to offer any rctuarks on the coEitiihations 
foLtuing their earlier nml more inaportanE publicatloris, but rather to bring 
under ilie notice of our readers the additlotis recently made to the minor 
Berios of tbdr Trnasactious. The quarto Fublieatioas appear at 
PA heretofore, whilst by an arrangement attended wUb^ cBn3idera.bl& 
advantage, the shorter Momoiirs cemuianicated at the Meetings are now 
product in oonj unction with the Annual Report. We have now four of 
VOL. 3tn. ^ 
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tliese jefuiiy “ RsportB and C&minnnicfltia'riB" Ijefore 115 , uDd propose 
tjrieflj to iDTite attention to some of their varied contents. 

As a coatribtttEoa froon the evidence supplied by ancient Recoi'da^ the 
Rev. E. Yenables preaents to tbe Society t)i0 results of his esami nation of 
the Nooea RoUb/' to far us they I'elate to CambridgeBlurer Mr. G. Oh 
Bahiiigton supplies a Catalogue of the TrftdesTncn''s Tokens issued in 
CambridETiaEiliirfi in tlie XYITth ooiiLoryj deseribing sisty-trro^ which lio]o]i|r to 
the town of Camlvndge; and lie has received eoino additicmal typee since this 
catAiiogne wue published. Tiicro are siitj-oight other tokens also doscriiicd 
as liiviug been issued in other parts of that county. Such local lists of 
the tokens of tlie latter half oF tlic XVI Ith century arc valuahlc, and we 
vrould direct the attcjition of aJl local Societies to tlio subject. These 
tokens are becoming rarer every day* and ought to ha col looted and 
praaorved aa usefnl aujiiliarics to the history of the places at which they 
were issued, as also in connoctlon with gOdOulogEoal stud tea. Tho com¬ 
munications are of very vaiied eliariictei', ciiiefly, however, illustrative of 
subjects of local interests Amongst them the folio wiag claim oor notice: 
Some account of a very rare life of St. Radcgnndc, given hy the Rev. C. 
Hard wick* The life is metrical, and was written by TJenry Bradshaw, a 
Eanadictino monk of Gliostoi'. Bom arks on Oliurch and Farochiol Lthi'arics* 
by the Rev. 1. J. Smith. On some Roman Pottery found near Foxtoii* 
Camlii'idgeshiro. Mr. C. C. Babiiigton calls attention to ihia local discoveiy, 
wliich is cf much interest, from a veiy fine Arretine vessel formiug pai't of 
it. During the Institute’s Mooting at Cambridge we had the pleasure of 
seeing the fragments of this vessel, which have been carefnlly milted 
together, ao as to convey a good idea of its original stale* Wo woro 
pleased to find that the foot had been recovered since the plate appended 
to this paper was issued. We may noit mention a letter addressed by 
St. .Tolin’s College to the Counters of Shrowsbary concerning the building 
of a library adjdiilng the fine court cf that college* whith had hceTi erected 
at her esjicnso. Mr, C, 0. Bnbingtou gives a short niienioii' on somo 
antiquiticB found in Corpus Chi'istl College. A portion of a Curious and 
perhaps unitjuO tract, entitled The General Pardon/’ by W. Hayward, 
imprinted at London, by W. How* for W. Piok&rlngo, was found nt tlint 
time. It is much to bo deeired that a peifect copy of tliis tract, printed 
about 1571, could be obtaiued. Wo may also mention aa discovered at tbo 
EAtno time and plate some Curious shoes and clogs belonging to the roiga of 
Eliaabetlij. cf which a plate ia given. These mirioue and possibly unique 
o.^acuplos of the ingenuity of the ^‘gentle craft in mtdiajval times were 
placed in our Museum at the Cambridge Meeting. Mr. C. ll. Hcwmarcli 
shows, in hie Notea on some Roman buildings at Cirenccstor, that the 
floors of many of them had been raised after tbe Internal deeoratiojis wero 
completed, On account of tire pi'evakiice of floods at tliat place* Thci'c is 
a curious paper o^n the Orioutation of King’s College Chapel* hy Mr. 
Rigg. Tho ejcaot direction of the chapel was obtained frorn seme ebsErva- 
tions made for a scientific purpose by tbe celebrated mathcinatieian Mr. 
J. C. Ad Jims. After discussing the subjeet, Mr* Rlgg arrives at tba 
coaclusion that this edifice is a complete exception to tbo rules of Orienta¬ 
tion kid dewii hy the advocates of that theory. Notes inserted in a copy 
uf Edivard Ylth’s first Fj'aycr.Rook, furnish some points (>f iiitcresL 
Olio of thciu is an entry to tbe effect timb ortginallj tlie tithes upon hau&es 
in London wci'c j^aid by ”a luilfjicnny for each poundc rout of the limisc 
which tlie LiihiiFiitArits otlcjvd to bite pnrson upnn evojy Sunday atnl Holy' 
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dajj of wtiLtli tlicrc wfirc Eramctymes so many, tlio-t tbe tytliee amounted is 
Sj. 3^?. upon the ponudh This Oourae iviia altsi’enli liyye- dacarioci, and hrought 
duiTii to Ml-. 0. H. Cooper oommunioatcB some curioHB fiuits amd 

documcaita conicerniiig the Yo^v of Widowhood- Tho same antiquary 
furuishea a copy of a Letter from OliTflr Croniwell to his afater, and lias 
added some curious notes. The next oontrihutioa ia one of intoneat, 
eapecially to the studont of Aeadomic history. It is a fortB of Petition 
addreefiod to TTenry V., about the year 1415, in viodicatiou of soaio ancient 
iiBiiges of the UniTeraitj of Csuiihridgc. The Bev. C. Ifarclwiohj who 
supphtE. this docuiiuQut, lias addeti uiauy Taluahla fioEea, The last paper 
that we shall notice oouaista of a collection of Letters of Rofjer Aeciiam, 
coiumunicatedhy aud copiously illuatratcd with notes Mr. Jh E. Mayor* 
In cencloaion we Tuoy e^proas regrot tliat the well directed ofiTorts of thia 
Society sliould not liavc receivod the raOTe atupio cncDuragement and 
£Li]i|iort to which tliey nre entitled. We Leai'tily defirie iliat the elacms of 
Katioisid Atitiqaitics may henceforth he appreciated with Inoreafilug^ iaUirest 
in the TJuivcrsityi, wtiloh preaents so important a held of inveatigatio]]. 


SntciligtncEH 

Mr. Phiut Dpt^MDira, one of our inMt sltilful ptiDtogrEpherajanncuiicea 
for immediate publication {by enhseriptian) a Photographic Tour suiiong 
the Abbeys of Yoi'haiilro/’ with notices by Mr. WalbraOh Tlio valunieH 
conjpriBjnpf twcuty-four Jaa'ge riews, will be produced by MefiBra Pell A 
Daidy, iSfi, Elect-Street. 

Several valuable pablicatityna have recently been produced^ by the 
Surtees Sociutt * amongst theae may bo mootioQod the FootHicai of 
Egbert, Archbishop of York, 732—76&, from a MS. in the Imi^Tial 
Library, Faria ; the Lludisfarae and Huahworth Gospols, edited by theliev. 
Joseph Stephonsou, from MSS. in the British Muaemn the Bodleifin i 
and tl io Wills witii InvcutcTieB preseiwcd in the IlcgiBtry at Hi chin and, 
Yorkahiro, pi'odaced under tho cai'e of tho Roth J, Eaine, juti. The Society 
oljiiiUft the liberality of antiquaries towards tho aohie^voment of a freah 
un[1 ei'tikking to whiclj thslr reaourceB arc unequa.Ij it is csloulatcd to tlsrovr 
an. important light upon the hiatory of the Fnlatinate^of Lnrb^ m Trell nu 
upon uaLionaJi cuatonae and innnner&. It is the puhneation of Ftshep 
hold’s Snrveyi in the fourteenth ccutnryj which will form n valuable Btqucl 
to the Euldon Euto, couipiled in 1.1 S3, and cLireadypubiiahod by tha Sni-teea 
Society, wiiOBo labours well dcBeiwc to be mora generally appreciated. 
Those who take interest in tine object ai'o roqueated to coiuruunieate with 
the Rev. Ju.Tt50B Raitie. jim., Ncwcaatle, _ 

Society of A:iTniuaftiES of Scotl^tsd-— At tlse meeting on Jan. lO, 
Mr. CoBmo InncB produced the "Eiach Book of Brcadaiha-ne, pveaerved 
at TuyinouLh, and gave an account of the eui'icu^ mcmorinle, relating to 
the, family and their pOBseasions. recorded iu it: it eautainF. (uso several 
portraits, and neticca of the paiuttiige CYCcuteil by dinectiftn of Sir Uolm 
Cainiibell, in the earlier part of the XYlltli century, by a Gcrnien painter 
and ibacGlcbratccl Goerge Jame&ont, souie of wlioee best worka BtilUxist at 
Ta-ymouth. Mr. dhambere read notes ou a box pi-ftsented by JUexaiicicL' 

Tope, ilm poet, to biB nameaaUo and supposed roladonT a lumistei'm 
imaahire, Mr. Roberteou lead &!nue original netices frum tlie bntuli 
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Scaccnrii relating to Barbour, auflior of "th& Kroca ; ” and Mr* Scott gave 
an BScouiitof a eilrer reU[|aarj found nt Dundac.—’February J2* Tbo Eor, 
T. M'Lauclil&n read a memoir on a colloctiart of Gaelic Poems and Hi&tn- 
rioal fragments pregeTred in a MS. in the Advocate '0 Library* known aa 
^*Tbe Bean of Liamora'i Book/'tbe oldest known apscimen of writton 
Scotiath Gaelic* Dr. Scott read a notice of tbo ancient die of a Scottish 
coin^ lately presented to the muaeumn Mr. Erodie gavo aome ramarLa on 
clay Dagobas, bearing Sanacrit abampe from Ceylon ; and Me. Petrie I'tad 
a Dcaci'iption of Antiqnitjea in Orkney rceently examined, aoraprteing a 
large barg or renisd tower, with concealed e^ls and passages* various 
remains found in tbo tumuli near Oio Standing Stoneg of Stennia* and in 
anotbop barrow at Fapa-Wo6lray* apparently & family BopnlclntJ ; ^aJso 
further obaervatione oa tho Piet's Houee at that place, excavated by Lient. 
Thomas, P.lir. Traees of Incifted fIgiireB have been porcoivodH roaenthling 
these on the stonea fonoing the sepulchral chamber at Graitgc, in 
Irtland.—March 13. Mr Jarvisa communicated on ucconnt of gitoe in 
Perfarahire w)iore anliqulticB had been found, presented by him to tbc 
Society, Dr TVise gave a notice 00 the Fort of Barry Hill, Forfar&liire* 
now destroyed. Mr Eblnd sent a Memoir on Roman Swords, asEGrting 
hifl o^dnion that the bronze leaffibapcd swords are not of the Roman age* 
The Rev* Dr. Chalmers gave an account of a atone cofSn found at Duo- 
fermltna Abbey* containing a corpse wrapped in leather ; and Dr. Scott 
contributed uoticea of ImprcsBions fi'om Se&la, chiefly of the Eghnton 
family. 

’We- liavo tho gratification of stating that the Master and Fellows of 
Pembroke College have libei'ully permitted Mr* Ready to make coplea of 
the seats preaerved amongst tlielr mnninients, and he is engaged in that 
rich depository* Ainong.^t Mr. Ready's most recent acquisitions may bo 
naentiDucd a fine impression from the tea! of Anne of Bohemia, qncoji of 
Richard ID, and a remarkably perfect Bcal of tliat kiti^ j 0 poi'tiou of tlic 
enrious seal of IIiiberE dte Burgh* cbiof justice in the time of Henry III*; 
and the btautiful seal of Jolin Lord Eaiiolf, 10 Ed wal'd 01- Mr. Ready 
has also I'eceired a large collection of Gennaii seals, ineJnding nsarly a 
complete series of those of tlie emperora from a very early period, e-ommancing 
with Gbarlemagne. They may be obtoioed on application to Mr, Ready, 
3, St. Botolph's Lane* Cambridge. 

The As^yUAL Met!TI>’ 0 of the Inatitute will he held at Slircwsbury, under 
tlic patronage of tlio discount Eli], Lord LEeutenant of Shropabiro, 
Announcement of the arrangements will shortly be issued. 


Jfdla to 75 . 

SincD the precedcug tiieetfl were printed* a further and niore dirtei proof of Oodfity 
Oo ]a Itoliclo liaviat^ been in iha service of William de Bobun l£ai'L of Nordiaitipton, 
who, wo iiavc SMn, tvoH lord of the manor a( Wylscs, liaa been Joacid in lladtut 
Forrouturc Aii^Hcanura, p. 345. It is a pewei- of MtOl'noy by the Eaii Aatlioalairff hig 
dear aud well beloved Codfwy do la Rofcele to deliTor arasin of certain lande at 
Dowiiham tlist had been given hy the Eftl'l in eciohange, and to accept getain of otiiors, 
wltid] Jjid been take-ii in lien of them. Tluj inBtEumen t is in Freocli, and waa uuder 
Hio ooilI of tha Lari, and dated at Hamsd^ii BcIhouBe, on (lie fitli of Jmic, tb the 33rd 
Eilw. III., (1359), which was witLiiu thirteen yocra after tile prahahle datJC of (bo 
letter adtlrftBBcd te Dotne Alys de la ItolLete. Downliam and Samsdeii Kelhouso ara 
adjoining [iai4ishci in Esbcs, and the buaiueM to be transacted undei‘ (Ijc power of 
attorjiay was, it n/ill bc observed, bucLl ag WM lEbely to ix COinmittod tfl tlie Eorl’a 
ace ward. 
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NOTICES or CEBTAIN SHAFTS^ CONTAINING BEMAINS OF 
THE ROMAN PEBTODj DISCOVERED AT THE ROMAN 
STATION AT CHESTEEFOBD, ESSEX. 

BT the HON. RLCEARD C. NIEiVlLLE, E.3.A.. TfCfi-tRE5TJ>HHT. 

Soon after the commencement of my excaTations at 
Ohestevford, in 1845, 1 became acquainted ^vith a remarkable 
feature in the yeatigos of Soman occupation, to which my 
attention was especially directed by the discovery of ite 
existence in another part of the country about the same 
time. I allude to the deep pita or shaf^ ftom which 
Dr. Diamond obtained pottery of various kinds and other 
Roman remains, in the vicinity of Ewell, in Surrey' Though 
frequent mention has been made hy antiquaries of large holes 
filled with black mould and debris, on various ancient sites, 
they have usually been indiscnininately termed rubbish pits , 
but I am not aware that, with the exception of the investiga¬ 
tion by the gentleman above named, any steps have been 
taken to elucidate tlie penetralia ol these mysterious reposi¬ 
tories. From their close contiguity to each other, their 
shape, diameter, depth, and the nature of their contents^ 
they are certainly not to be included in any such geneial 
dosignatioD, whatever their appropriation may have been 
l\'ith the hope of eatahlishiug this, though scarcely of 
assigning to them their proper purpose, I shall enumerate 
the various pecubarities which have come under my observa¬ 
tion, leaving to others bo form their opinion from the evidence 

1 See Dr* Diaintrttd'a aMOUnt of iliiB’A'hk* nRCurrad itioiat Ntn^ftiriher, 
1 f34r. AreVififiuiogift, tA Jixx’a. p. 451. 
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1 may lay before them* In the course of my labours, I have 
examined more than forty of these holes, and I therefore 
approach the subject with some degree of confidence. 

In order to enable my readers to understand more clearly 
the meaning of the term circular shafts or holes, in my 
acceptation of it, I shall, before entering farther into the 
subject, Mefly define their chai-acter according to my 
experience. Their existence is easily ascertained in trenching 
the ground, by the particular looseness of the soil in them, 
which too, on being struch at the surface with the wooden 
handle of the mattock, emits a hollow sound in proportion as 
the shaft below is more or less deep. In sliape they are 
generally round, if not completely cylindrical, and from the 
moment they begin to descend their form becomes distinct, 
for at the mouth it is sometimes irregular. Their course is 
easily Mowed through the undisturbed natural soil which, 
when of chalk or gravel as at Chestorford,. serves the same 
purpose as the steaning of a well, and affords security to the 
workman in clearing them out* Their diameter varies from 
4 to 7 feet, the major part average 4 feet, continuing the same 
sixe aa they descend, but some contract gradually towards 
the bottom ; they Lave terminated almost iu a point in one 
or two instances; and in as many their diameter all the way 
down has not exceeded a yai^d. Their depth is more 
capricious in the higher parts of the Borough, aa it is termed at 
Chestorford, for although some there, ae well as in the lower 
ground, do not run down lower than 5, 7, 10, or 11 feet, 
many reach more than 1,3 feet, and they have been dug a^ 
deep Iff, IS, 32, and 3S feeh In the lower parts 11 feet 
is the maximum they have attained, in fact they could not 
exceed it without reaching the water, and they range from 
fi to a feet. Four feet is the minimum in any site. In only 
two instances, once in the higher, and once in the lower 
ground, have they terminated in water. Their bottoms are 
usually dry. These holes are confined to no particular 
portion of the Station, having occurred as often without as 
inside the walla, and very frequently within a few feet of one 
another. G-roinp of three or four together are not uncommon, 
and in the rectory grounds, in December, 1853, and in the 
spring of the present year, so many as fifteen were excavated 
in less than half an acre of ground. When they are moi'e 
than 12 feet, a rope and baslcet, such as well-diggers use, are 
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required to empty them ; their examination is therefore 
attended with couaidorable lahour^ and is oiten a tedious 
operation. I mention this in order to account for tlie 
difficulty oxporioncei in getting out vessels of glass or 
pottery svitliout injuryj lying as they do in auoh a confined 
apace and immediately beneath the feet of the workman. 
At Ewelh if I recollect rightly, a railway cutting afforded 
the opportunity of obtaining a vertical section of - the shafts^ 
exposing tlicir contents to view m aud their course was 
distinctly marked by the contrast of the dark soil in tlicm 
with the chalk of the locality. At Chesterford a aimilar 
advantage vras offeredl only in the gravel pit belonging to the 
parish, where the gravel, which is very near the surfficej runs 
deep, and presents a sort of cliff as it recedes before the 
etone-diggerg ; in this the black veins stand out in equally 
strong relief with those in Surrey. Two or tlrree cf them in 
this locality I shall have to notice eBpceblly, whe-u. I review 
the objects discovered in these holea. These relics are the 
next and most important part of the subject under consider- 
atioiij and they ai'C so numerous and vary 00 much as to 
baffle all rules in describing* Pottery eutirc, as well as 
broken, bones of animalSi dhefly of bulhocks^ and oyster- 
shellSj are the most general features of their contents^ while 
some holes have been found destitute of any sndi reuiairs. 
I shall therefore commence with the most remarkable shafe 
I first examined, including those in the parish work which 
have come under my notice^ and proceed in order of time, 
specifying tlie dimensionSj contents, and their position in the 
ground as my notes serve me, while of those last excavated 
I have kept a regular journal during the progress of tlie 
labourers. 

Uy this arrangement I revert to the autumn of 1845, 
when I first began to dig at Chesterford, in a field within the 
station walls, and next to the paiisb gravel-pit. The first of 
the circular holes 1 opened liero did not i“uii deep, but it 
contained the curious terra-cotta th%inbuhm engraved in 
my “ Antiqua Explorata,’^ and in the fifth volume of this 
'Journal, page 236* li^^hen found it was in pieces which all 
lay together ; from the same hole a second brass coin of 
Vespasian, an iron stylus, and a bone pin were talcon. The 
two next were also shallow, the deepest being ten feet \ in 
it was found a large stone-coloured which, together 
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with, a large fine red mnphora from the tliird holsj ia figured 
in both. th.e works referred to» These ressele were both in 
fragments, and had to be restored ; the bones of fowls were 
found in the ollf^ for the first time in these pits, and those of 
bullocks occurred in aJl three. The nest deep hole contained, 
near the bottom, a bone knife^handle—-a carved figure of 
Hercules with his club. Of tbis a representation is here 
given. A deeper shaft excavated soon after reached 23 feet, 
proving the most prolific of those hitherto examined. Many 
bones of oxen and four fictile vessels were found in it; a 
large black saucer^ a red basin of fine ware, not Samian, with 
a pair of tall black cyUces or drinking cups, 
with indented sides. AIL four vessels were 
entire when discovered, but the basin aiid_ one 
of the cups were slightly injured by the pick ; 
the saucer lay highest in the hole, the basin 
near the middle, the cups at the bottom. 
About t.hift time a small basin of plain red 
Samian ware, with a potter’s name, tictoei if, 
was brought to me by a parish workman fi’om 
one of these shafts in the gravel pit. Later 
in the same year, in a snicJl enclosure behind 
some cottages, still within the Borough walls, 
I examined two more round pits ' of these I 
have no particular record beyond the fact, 
that a pair of bronse tweeters with an ear-pick 
was taken torn one, and a silver denarius 
of SaloninuB from the other, but I remember 
many fragments of pottery and animals' 
hones in both. After an interval of a year 
and a half, I again met with similar shafts, 
and on the 9th of July, 1847, a very deep 
one was opened in a field rather more than a 
quarter of a mile outside the 'cvalls \ down to 8 feet, two 
email brass coins of Claudius Gothicus, some hullodce’ bones, 
limpet and oyster shells, were all that were found ; at that 
depth, however, appeared a fine bronze comb with a double 
row of teeth (an object of very rare occiirreucc, formed of 
inetEii); from S to IS feet, only pottery in fragments, parts 
of a liuman .skull, a brouze pin, and a plated denarius of 
Constantine; but at 20 feet lay a bronze patera, or ladle, 
with ti-aces of gilding upon it; of the comb and ladle repre- 
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sentationa are given (see woodcuts, dgjcI page).“ Between 
20 and 28 feet^at the bottom of the hole, broken pottery and 
bones of animals were plentiful, and at last water appeared; I 
must observe tliat it is probable the anxiety of my labourers 
to fathom the real depth, caused them to penetrate beyond 
it and strike a spring. Three Tesaols, a miniature tun,® 
(see woodcut) a basin of black glased ware, resembling that 
found near Upchnrch, in Kent, and a common vase, were 
restored from the broken pieces in this shaft. In the 
September following, I explored several more pits just within 
the wall of the station and dose to one another. The 
deepest did not exceed 1S feet but they averaged from 12 
to 15 feet. Bones of bullocks were found in all, one 
contained the heads of two ravens and a cock, some the 
bones of dogs, some, oyster-shells ; from one^ a roof coping 
tile, without any traces of mortar on it, taken; this 
again occurred subsequently in another place. In one were 
found three perfect- drinking eups with indented aides ; in 
another, a bottle of potter)" and a small basin_ of plain 
Samian ware; these, with a second bone knife-handle 
curiously carved, aro the principal objects of interest from 
the hol^ on this site. Later in the same autumn I was 
summoned to inspect a deep shaft in the parisl^ gravel-pit, 
from which two vessels of fictile ware bad been obtained, 
and along with them, near the bottom, the ddbris of a 
beautiful green glass vase. 1 took away the fragments, which 
have been skilfully restored, and may now be seen in my 
collection in the "shape of a modern claret jug (Sec the 
accompanying fcpresentation from, a drawing by Mr. 
Youngman).* The other two vessels were, I think, presouted 
by the Ecv. C. Sparkes, then curate of Che.sterford, to the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. In the spring of 1848, a 
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hole was excavated at the nortli end of the interior of the 
wall; this was oi>lv 10 feet deep, and is reinarLable fUi 
havii^ contained a “flat Samian ware dish, in fragments, of 
which the first pieces were found just beneath the surface, 
and more appeared at intervals, until the entire dish was put 
together at the edge of the pit^ except one piece which lay 
quite at the bottom. The greater part of the small Sami^ 
basin found with the bottle in 1847, lay near the top, while 
a moiety was taken from the lower end of the shaft, which 
was a deep one ; a similar instance occurred in 1SG3, wlicn 
there was again an interval of several feet between one 
fragment and the remainder of a vessel. These appear to be 
significant facts as regards the purpose and formation of the 
circular pita, to which may he added the remark that many 
of their contents, bones, and especially iron and coins, when 
they are found, bear marks of having passed through the 
fire. In November, 1848, dose to the Roman building at 
Clicsteiford, on the site of Stukeley’s *'Templi Umbra,'' as 
many as three Samian ware vessels were taken from one 
hole ; while, besides potteiy from otkers, two bronae finger 
rings were dSsooverod in the same pit. Both these have 
been set with blue paste, and are figured in the sixth volume of 
this Journal, page 18, together with one of the Samian 
dishes, wliich has an ivy-leaf pattern, page 16 ; it bears therc^ 
fore, as usual in embossed ware of this kind, no pottoi-'s 
mark. 

A period of five years^ during which little was done at 
Cheaterford, brings me down to November, 1853, when my 
excavations were renewed, by the kind permission of tho 
Rev, Lord Charles Hervey, in the rectory grounds. The site 
examined lies between the west wall of the churchyard and 
the Bouthem one of the Roman atation. The following 
catalogue will best show the number of holes opened liere, 
and the interestitig nature of their contents, which, in more 
than one instance, would iionstitute a remarkable find in 
themselves. 

Demnber Shaft 1. Depth, 9 feet S inches. 

Contents:—Fragments of all kinds of fictilia in abundance, 
amongst them the bottom of a Samian ware vessel, with a 
potter's mark, nvoois. About 8 feet deep, a perfect c^li^ of 
black ware, with indented sides; this was broken by the 
pick, btit has been restored, except the rim. At 2 feet from 
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the surface^ a silver denarius of Septiiuius Sevems was found, 
vfith the revcirae — ItrouLaE^TTiA Auocf ly Ca]ith; Cjbele 
seatotl on. a lion. This type is the subject of a fine intaglio 
on cornelian found by the late M. Homieger, Consul at Tunis, 
in his excavations, and now in my Dactylotheca-, reset in a 
ring- Dscsmlf&i' 23- Shaft 2- Depth, 7 feet- Contents 
Many bones of bullocics and hrohen vases. Two coping roof 
tiles, aa in a former hole ; at 4 feet, a perfect black c^iidr, 
with indented sides, lying horizontally in tlie aide of the shaft; 
at the same depth, a short and very thick bone pin, witli 
round liead ; at 5 foot tho soil cliangcd from a bhack mould 
to a light grey, apparently ashes of wood j at the bottom, a 
second hone pin, the fao-simile of the first, with a quantity 
of bones of fowls, and two of their legs apparently muintnicd 
and perfectly preserved- In, its descent through the natural 
soil, the Gidos of this pit had been dearly defined and solid ; 
at its termination, the workmen broke through in tme comer 
into another shaft of a similar nature, which, upon examina¬ 
tion, was found to have been sunk within a yard of the 
mouth, and run down parallel to, but deeper than its neigh¬ 
bour. I}e^m&Gr27, Shaft 3- Depth, 10 feet. Contents:'—■ 
Bones of bullocks and oyster-diells in abundance at 8 feet; 
about the same depth, a bone needle ; a perfect small vessel 
of light-coloured ware, resembling those found with the bones 
of infants, and figured in the tenth volume of this Journal, 
page 31j lay at the bottom. This hole was so close to tho 
preceding one, that when emptied of their- contents, they 
presented the singular appearance of two open wells, side by 
side, but diatmet in their shafts excepting at their hottoma, 
which were both dry. Dece^^fer £9. Shaft 4, near to the 
two last. Depth, 10 feet- Contents:—Animals* bones and 
shards of pottery, amongst tlicm half the bottom and several 
pieces of a fine embossed Samian ware bowl, 

Jdnum'n 9, 1S54. Shaft 5* Depth, 5 feet fi inches. 
Contents:—More than ninety implements, tires of wheels 
and objects of Iron altogether. These are ao numerous in 
such good preserve.tion, and they comprehend so many 
objects novel and of interest, that any attempt to doscrlbc 
them would far exceed the limits of a paper not exclusively 
devoted to the subject, while it iutorrupted the onebefoi'e us- 
I hope, therefore, in a future number of the Journal, to do 
justice to this remarkable discovery, when the beautiful 
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dra.’^^ings made by Mr. YoungmaUj of Saffron IVaklaOj ivifl 
facilitate the illustration of the most curious articles. 


Janmry 12. Shaft 6. Depth, 14= feet. Ooutenta:— 
Bonea of bullocka and of one dog ; at 11 feet a pei-fect 
pottery bottle^ aimilar in shape to tliat from another of theso 
shafts in 184 Soon aftor, all the pieces of a Samian dish, 
old fractures, since restored. It hns the pottor^a name, 
ALBVCi. M. Portions of embossed Samian bowls, oystor- 
sheJls ; at 12 feet, a perfect blade urn, of good ware ; at 13 
feet, two dishes of pLafn Samian ware, ono oiitirc, the othoi' 
broken by the piclr, since restored; botJi havo makei's" 
names ; at 14 feet, two black basins, ono of them 21 ot quite 
whole, making in all scyen yessels of fictile waro from ouo 
shaft. Jamar^ 16. Shaft 7. Depth, 12 feot. Contents :— 
Fragments of thid?: black ware, embossed, and plain Samiim; 
at 6 feet, a second brass coin of Trajan, in good condition, 
injured slightly bj fire ; at 9 feet G indies, all the fragments 
of a black basin, since restored; and at 12 feet, neai-ly all 
those of a plain Samian ware disli, witlx potter's stamp. 
Janum'^ 13. Shaft S (this was within 8 feet of the preced¬ 
ing onej.^ Deptlr, 8 feet G inches. Contents At S feet, a 
hronse similar to those from the Eomaii houses at 

Aslidon and Bnifiow (see Volume X. of this Joumah page 16). 
NotliiiigTnore was found in this hole, Jmimr// 20. Siiaft fe' 
Depth 12 feet. Contents At 11 feet, two 'pliiin Samian 
ware saucers, one entire, the otlxer in fi-agnicnts, old fractures 
since restored; the first has a potter's stamp —Silva Nr. 0., 
tlie second has the iyjdeaf pattern on the rim, and, as is 
usually the case, there is no name impressed on the ware ; 
at 12 feet, three vessels of dark w^are, two of them black 
basins, perfect when found, the third in pieces, ail of which 
were obtained and I'eunited. making in all five vessels of 
pottery from this shaft. January 24:. Shaft 10. Depth 
16 feet. Contents:—Fragments of pottery ; at Ifi feot! 
a perfect urn of the glossy black ware, like those found 

at bpehureh, as m a former instance in one of tlxese 
pits. 


January 27. Shaft 11. Depth, 6 feet 11 inches. Con¬ 
tents.—Braken vessels and bones of animals, among them 
three very largo bones of a horse, one being a deformed 
tibia. ^ At 10 feet, idle lo wer half of a dark urn of thin ware 
contaming a quantity of bones of some small bird. The 
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upper hfilf of thig. vessel had been broken of olth bufc dodo of 
the fragments were to be found in .the shaft. 

Fe^uarjf^ Shaft 1 a Depth, 8 feet 10 inches. This is the 
first pit on the site ivhich has been enthely ’LUiproductive i 
not even a hit of pottery appeared in tiio soil. February 
15. SI'iaft l3h Depth, 7 feet, Contenta Half a saucer of 
light-coloured ivare ^vitli a flat bottom. This hole was m 
tho shrubbery of the Eectorj^, on the north of the ground 
containing the others, bordering on the Camhritlge liigh 
road. Fdlfi’uart/ 23. Shaft 14. Deptli, fi feet. Close 
outside the churchyard ivall, and almost under a large elm : 
tlie_ roots liad struck do^vn in Uie loose soil of the draft, and 
so impeded tho pick of the workmen tliat tlrrce voasela, 
which were lying perfect at a depth of 5 feet, were much 
broken. They are all of Castor wai-e, and on being restored 
prove to be two q/iic&s with indented sides ; one red, one of 
slate colour, while the third is a black and red poctdusii. 
This also^tihe red c^lie hcia a pattern on it, one in relief, the 
other in white paint. Great numbers of oy&ter-shells and 
bullocks* honas were found at 6 foot, as well as a miniature 
axe head of iron, 3 inches long, with a portion of the handle, 
wdiich is sliglit and also of iron, broken in the socket. In 
the 2 feet below nothing moro occurred. FebruaTy 27 
yhaft 15. Depth, IS feet. Very near the preceding one. 
The excavation of this occupied three days. Contents :—At & 
feet a quantity of fragments of pottery began to appear ; at 
d feet a small Samian bn sin of plain ware lay broken of old, 
but since restoiod; it has a pottcr*s stamp— baghr. r. ; a 
piece of a fine embossed bowl, and mimerous bits of vessels 
with bronxc pina, and two of boiio with s* round hole through 
eacJi, occurred at 10 fleets a little lower, oystcr-slicllB, bLiUjocks" 
bones, and red mortsr formed with pounded tile. Between 
14 and 15 feet no pottery was found, and the soil changed 
h-om a dark mould to fine sifted Band, but the black eartli 
j'eappeared soon with a few shards of fictilia, and continued 
to 18 feet, when the water rose from the gravel bottom. 
This is the second instance in which these pits have reached 
the water. There were also taken from this pit a black urn, 
which had been deposited horiaontatly in the side of the shaft, 
entire, hut was fractured by the pick, aud anotlicr hrokcu 
Samian vosael which was restored: the fractures old, 

March 3. Shaft Ki. Depth, 4 feet Contents ver}^ 
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fe^ piflces of pottery. Poasibty only the oommeneement of a 
pit. MiMtch^. Shajft 17. Depth, 5 feet Contents:—The 
same as its neighbour. This was the last of the shafts 
discovered m the Rectory grounds. March 7. Shaft 18, 
In a field, the property of R. Pisher, Esq., about 100 
yards outside tbe northern face of tlie Borough wallSj the 
foundations of whieh are still to he trerced crossing the 
enclosure from east to west parallel to the Borough ditch, 
Depthj 5 feet 4 inches. Contents :—Fragments of black, 
and aomo embossed Samian ware. At 4 feet, all tlie 
pieces of a plain Samian basin, except one, which lay at the 
bottom 1 it has been restored, and has a potter's stamp—■ 
ACAPA. p. At the same depth the bones of a dog. March 
24, Shaft 19. In the same field. Depth, 11 feet, CoU’ 
tents :—At 4 feet, a perfect black um : at 9 feet, ah the bones 
of a dog, but no more pottery, 

August 26. Shaft 20. Excavations recommenced on tliG 
same site. Depth, 5 feet 4 inches. Contents :—All the 
frugmeuta of a black diah, of old fracture;, since restored ; 
and a piece of a fine embossed Samian bowl, 

October 3. Shaft 21. On the same site. Depth, 7 feet 9 
inches. Contents:—Broken pottery of no impoidance. 
Odohsr 5. Sir aft 22, Depth, 8 feet. Contents “At 4 fsat 

6 iiichea, an elegant black pitcher in iragments, since 
restored : many bonea of bnlbcks and hits of vases ; and at 

7 feet a bottle of dark ware, the handle lost ; this waa in 
halves when found. Ocioher 9. Shaft 23. Depth, 7 feet. 
Contents :—Near the top, a silver denarius of Elagabalus, 
much burnt \ at 2 feet 5 inches, plated coins of Ahectus, ono 
of Carauslua and one of Maximianus with an incuso reverse, 
all in good preservation ; a large square iron nail 8f inches 
long. At 5 feet, a square green glass bottle with a reeded 
handle, nearly entire when found, but broken by the pick : 
almost all is restored. At the bottom a bone pin and a large 
brass coin of Trajan, a little burnt, Odoh&r 9. Shaft 24. 
Depth, 8 feet. Contents At 4 feet 4 inches, all the frag¬ 
ments of a red Castor ware with indented sides ; an 
old fracture. ^Ociobc^t 19. Shaft 25, Depth, 8 feet. Con¬ 
tents —A tliird braxs coin of Constantius, near tbe top; 
h'agmeiits of embossed and other pottery, and a silver 
denaj-iue of Faustina Senior, near the bottom. October 11, 
Shaft 25, Depth, 8 feet. Contents :—A piece of iron chain 
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12^ incliea longj Tvith 26 links ; an iron knife at 6 feet 6 
inchosj and a fragment of tke upper part of a l:)IacJi; 
basinj apparently of Upchm^cli inscribed in capitals 
scratched below the rim— varBIitvS. Odo^' 13, Shaft 
37- Depths 6 feet. Contents —Bones of a dog. The 
greater part of a cup of red Ciistor ware, and some other 
fragments, at 4 feet. This pit was larger than ordinary, being 
between 6 and 7 feet in diameter. Shaft 28. Depth, 5 feet 
7 indies. Contents ;--Some bits of flotilla. Oc^ob^- 14. 
Shaft 2fl. Depth, 6 feet G inohos. Contents Bones of 
bullocks and broken Yfi^jeSn Octo^ftT 17. Shaft 30, Depth, 
5 feet £> indies. Contents :—A bronze stylus only, with 
circular fiat top for erasing, Odoli&r 16. Sh^t 31* Depth, 

4 feet. Contents :—Bones of bullocks* Odob&r 20* Shaft 
32. Depth, 6 feet S inches* Contents :—'At 1 foot 6 inches, 
a long metal pin strongly plated : a few fragments of 
pottery* 

November IB. Shaft 33. Depths 5 feet. Contents:— 
At 3 feet, many pieces of two poma of Castor ware. -This 
liolo was on a different site, being under the lawn in front 
of the house formerly the Crown Inn at Chesterford, on 
the north aide of the Cambridge road, but still within the 
Borough walla. Its diameter being only 3 feet it wa^ 
with difficulty cleared, November 38* Shaft 34. Depth, 

5 feet 8 inches* Contents :—An iron fal^, or small pmmng 
knife, with socket for a handle. On the same site^ as are 
all that follow. November 29* Shaft 35. Depth, 5 feet 

6 inches. Contents:—2 bone pins, a pair of bronze 
tweezei’S, and a swallow-tailed picker, fitting between 
them, attached to a bronze-hinged loop for fitting on a 
ring, 

December 23* Shaft 3S. Depth, 5 feet 6 inches* Con- 
teiita:—Many fragments of pottery; a hirge black 
ba^in of thick smooth ware, entire when found, but 
broken by the pick: since restored. Shaft 37* Depth, 5 
feet 4 inches. Contents:—Broken pottery, and from near 
the bottom a slight hronzo stylus with drcukir flat top for 
erasing. Deceiver 23. Sktift 33* Depth, 10 feet. Con¬ 
tents :—At 6 feet, two short thick bone pinsj neany pieces of a 
Castor ware a tessera^ ea it appears, of some marble, 

1| inch long by 1 indr across, and -J of an inch thick, 
without any traces of mortaiv At the bottom, the greatest 
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part of a black cyZz>j "witb indented aidosj in piecejss. 
D^cemfjer 30. Shaft 38. Depth, 17 feet 3 inches. Con-’ 
tents Manj bones of dogs and some of bullocks ; pai'ts of 
the same auiiual appeared at 11* and agaiuj at 14 feet; 
several bits of a plain Samian ware basin entiroly blackened 
by fire, a few pieces of thick black pottery, and two of a dish 
with ivy-leaf pattern at between 11 and 14 feet; at 13 feet 
6 inches, fonr fragments of a fine embossed Samkn bowl, 
whicb, united, made three parts of the vessel, and at 1C foot 
3 inches, the missing portion in one large piece, enabling mo 
to restore a perfect and beautiful speoimon of these rare 
fictilia. 'When complete it mea;anres 9 inches diameter at top, 
and 5 inches in height The subject upon the ware is a series 
of lions large and smsJl in two rows ; tliey are at full speed, 
and here and there a hare is represented squatting singly 
among them ; the smaller lions arc on the lower row doa-a- 
dos in paire, and run opposite ways. Tliorc is no trace of 
the_ potter's name in the pattern or any other part of the 
basin. . Full 2 feet 6 inches of soil intervened between tlie 
first 4 pieces and the last; at the bottom of tlie bole were 
the fragments of a largo black urn : two bone pins occurred 
at 10 feet, some oyster-shells, and eight or ten large pebble 
paving stones were found singly at inteiwals. The excavation 
of this hole occupied three ^ys. 

Ja7imr^ 3, 1855. Shaft 39. Less than 10 feet from 
No. 33. Depth, 13 feet. Contents :—Notliing entire or 
complete ; full three parts of a plain Samian dish near the 
bottom; bones of animals very numerous, with marks of 
burning; as in the other holes there were many of dogs, 
which were sacred to Proserpine.'^ January 5. Shaft 40. 
Four feet from 33. Depth, 20 feet 3 inches. Contents 
A good many pieces of pottery, .chiefly black ware; bones 
of animals in profusion, among them two very largo jaw 
bonas of an ox; all the bones much burnt and the soil full 
of ash ; at 1S feet 6 inches, a perfiaot small black urn without 
any contents. Jammy 8. Shaft 41. Depth, 12 feet S 
inches. Contend A bone pin, bones of bullooks, broken 
pottery, a potters name—GERHSAniS. ii,; at 10 feet, a dark 
coloured urn fractured by the pick. January 9, 42. 

Depth, 5 foet 4 inches. Contents;—Broken pottery and 

. Visffiiitie csuiaa tlltiljirc per tmittraa 
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"bullocks^ bones. Anotlior hole was found 9 inches irora the 
margin. Jmum'y IL 43. Depths 31 feet 3 inches 

ContentsPottery in fi-fi^ments, dark and plain Samian 
waroj bones of bulloclcs and dogs, the skwU of one of the 
latter, a largo square lump of tufa ; at 15 feet, a small -wliite 
moHariim^ and a black um ; the last was broken by tlic 
pick ; at 16 and 13 feetj a black basin in pieces; at 20 and 
21, tlirce Largo and entire urna of smooth black ware ; and 
quite at the bottom^ a small plain Samian ware ’with 
potter’s name— liAaoivs. f. Some mussel sir ells occurred, 
and the bones of oxen were scattered In fragments all through 
this sliaft ; scarcely fitx inches of soil wrtlrout some bits of 
tlicm, tTa?mmy 13. Shaft 44. Depth, 16 feet. Con¬ 
tents :—Bones of huUoclcSj and a very frw pieces of pottery. 
At 6 feet 6 inches a large brass coin, so much burnt as to be 
illogible, apimrently a Gomtmodus ; among the bits of pottery 
two makera’ names, one, —carjbtl M., the other —minait. 
J'aniiarj IG. Shaft 45. Depth, 10 feet d inches. Con- 
tciita At 3 feet, a very perfect ironyhir, semicircular, but 
without handle ; at 8 feet 9 inches, a large white saucer of 
tliick ware; at 10 feet 7 inches, a perfect hlaeic urn. 

The close of this catalogue affords an opportunity of 
introducing the following account, which aeoma to relate to 
these pits, and is taken from Cole’s manuscripts in the 
British Museum. He says “ Mr, Ashhy, feko’w of St, 
John’s, calling on me this morning, December ].&, 1769, gave 
me tlie following account of some antiquities lately diacovered 
at Chostorfoi'd, digging away the old Roman fortifications in 
order to mend the high’way ’with the materials. He told me 
he leccived the information irom Mr. Shepherd, an intelligent 
farmer of the same tO’^.vn. A fine red dish of verj blight 
red earth, exceedingly smooth ; and ’witliin a circle ’was wrote 
aiiiltSh f., and was very fine ’ware. This was found ’with 
many other broke’u pieces, with sheep’s bones, at the bottom 
of a well 10 feet deep. A skeletou lay across the top of the 
welk^ 

Since the subject ia a novel one, I trust the above details 
may not he found too minute or tedious^ but I cannot take 
leave of it without reviewing the principal features apparent 
in them. 

These pits were made designedly, with caiie, and are not 
the result® of a gradual accumulation of the soil, as in Roman 
London, for they have been excavated at Chesterford through 
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the gravel, fLnd at Ewell through thcelialt, the natural strata- 
of the localities^ and their shape is noiarly uniform. The 
presence of so many vegaols of pottery in the shafts, 
deposited arLtire at intervals^ is a strong ovidcnce against 
their having been used merely aa rubbish boles ; a still 
stronger argument is furnished by many of them having been 
sunk so near together, but clearly distinct from one another, 
as also by their regular cylindrical form and depth. As 
receptacles for ddbris an equally large surface of ground would 
have been more easily ob^ued, and the necessity of going 
ao deep obviated by throwing them all into one. Aa in only 
two instances, out of ao many, the water has been reached in 
these shafts, if they were ever intended for wells we must 
suppose the Eomans to have been perpetually commencing, 
and abandoning B’osh wells unfinished ; but the river Cam, 
which runs within a hundred yards of the west face of the 
Borough walls, and leas than a quarter of a mile from nearly 
all these pita, renders the supposition at least most 
improbable. The discovery of the numerous iron articles in 
shaft No. 5, seems to favour the idea in Hewitt’s History of 
the Hundred of Compton in Berkshire, where speaking of 
many round black holes in that neighbourhood, he suggests 
tJiey may have been intended for granaiies or st-orohouaes,*' 
but the position of their contents in the earth at Chesterford, 
with the exception of one above indicated, sufficiently 
demonstrates this purpose not to have been their general 
purpose. _There is another use, (that of Cloaca) whidi Im 
been considered probable for some holes in another locality, 
and which, although impossible from the diameter and depth 
of those under consideration, I notice, in order to state that 
I have never been able to detect anything, or any appearance 
in the soil from them, which could justify such a suspicion. 

All the above explanations seem to he negatived by the 
internal evidence of these pits. The only suggestion ag yet 
offered regarding their use, with any degree of probability, 
is that they were in some manner connected with funeral or 
sacrificiaJ rites, ^ and although the facts which have been 
noticed may point to none in particular, many circumstances 
will be found on considering tliem, to denote that they were 
BO. The univcrgal prevalence of bones of animals with 
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maj’lrs of burning, especially boDCa of bullocks, is alone 
sufficient to give rise to such an idea, nor is tlie fact of those 
of dogs, hoiTses, and sheep being intermingled, calculated to 
refute itj since all thege creatures were saciificed commonlj. 
TIlc bones of the fowl in many of these holes, a bird especially 
sacred, and froquontly offered to j^lsculapius, togetlier with 
^ the raven's head found in one pit, point to the same poq-iose^ 
Coins also, whenever they have been found, and iron frag¬ 
ments appear to have passed through the flames. Fire we 
^ know'' to have been an integral part of sacrifice, and sacrifice 
an inscpniMblo accompanioioiit of Itoman funeral obsequies, 
so tliat the same argimicnts apply equally to both. Perhaps 
no conclusive evidence can be derived from two solitary 
instances of portions of the bnman fi'ame found, in these 
lioles, one mentioned by Mr. Cole in 17G9, the other in my 
own oxperioncQ, July, 1847/ The number of household 
vessels, utensils, and articles of personal use in them, are in 
accordance with the customs of Latin burials. Ccidainly 
many of the former are in fragments, but may it not be 
supposed that having onco been hallowed by such a nee, 
they were considered too sacred to be employed again, 
and even if they had only been formerly for service m 
the temples, without any reference to funerals. Whether 
these mysterious penetralia were devoted to celebrating the 
obsequies of persons dying on the site, or as it has been 
suggested, of those who dying at a distance could not be 
burnt; or whether they were ^mply depositories of con¬ 
secrated articles which had become unfit for use, of the 
same nature as the famssie, cavities constructed under a 
temple, as we learn fi-om Yarro, there is no proof positive.^ 
In order as inuoli possible to fiieiiTtate coming to some 
conduEien on the subject, I have been desirous to place 
on rscord tlie results of my cxpeiience, and I tmst not 
without Euccess.^ 

R. CL NEVTLLE, 


'In Ihe 1^1(4 ut Ewell Dr. 
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note on the shafts ursco vee.ee tn various parts of great 

BRITAIN AT SITRS OE HO id AN OCCUPATION, 

To tliOW readcra who-may take an iuterest in iivoeetJuting investigation 
of the aobjeot brought■befero the by Mr. I^cville iu the foregoing 

tLicmoir,, the following refer cncca to ather discoveries of il aim liar natare 
may prove acceptable. It ia remarkable thatH ao far as wo are at pi'eeont 
informeiJT, no depO£.ite£ioa of this description Jiave been noticed at Rcniian 
atatloTis or towns on tlie oontinentH with the e^cepfion only of tho/flftfUftf, 
formed, iw wo Jofini from Fcstus and VaiTo, nndlernca.tb or near to-tiiplea, to 
reeeivo objects Connected witli tacred rites, winch had hocomo unfit for u.ho. 
Such placea e^i^ted, it ia supposed^ in tlic Capitol^ anJ have botfci dln- 
covei-cd in I'cccnt times under a ruined temple at Fieaoic, Tlicro appenrs, 
lioTvoTor^ to be no eonclnsivc cmdcncc to connect any of the pits ftHunl n car 
Rumon atationa in England with a place of heathen worahtp. ArnongHt 
discoveries of pits of Eliosamo deioription ae those mads known to us tlirougli 
the indoffttigabie seal and intelligence of Mr, NcviilOj tlic following niay Ijo 
noticed. Such shifta have boon found in London, end were described by 
tho late Mr. itempe, in Gent. Mag,, Dec,, lfi3S ; a pit of large stzcj opened 
in digging tho foundations for the new JEtoyal EichangCj, is dcscribotl by 
Mr. C. Roach ^mitb an containing, amongst refnse of all. kinds, modoliing 
tools and implements of stool in most pcifect proaervation. Mr, Roach 
Smith Btatfta that eiruilar pits have occurred at Sprlagheod, near Gravesend, 
and he lias noticed thoso fonnd at RioLborflugh, in his Antiquities of that 
pliice, p. 55. An accouiiit also of certain shafts found in the Isle cf Thanott 
is given in tho Froceedinge of the Society of Anttquariee:, vol, i. p. 3£6. 
Thoy liavo oeeurred jicar Virhnehestor, as doseiihcd, Gent, xMag., Oct., 1S3S; 
at Ewell, Surrey, as stated in Mr. N'cvillos Momoir ; and at Stonc^ 
Ruckiiighamshlrc, deaerihod ii] this Journal, vd. viii. p. Ih'Jt and hy 
Mr. AkonuftTi, in tho Archaeologia, vol. txslv, p. 21. A coiis.ido]'aiilc 
nmnher of these remartahlo tavrtios have boon cxcnvnteJ hy Mr, T ml I ope, 
in the atona fiuarricg neai' the N'orth Gate at linooin^ and rnimero'na frag^ 
ments of Eflnaan pottery, Jfc.^ with animal reaiains and dybris of all kinds, 
wore founiL In Scotland several ccu'ioufl shnfta of the lito nature were 
uoticsd near Perth by Peupaut. who doacribea them as. cylliidrical pits sunk 
as places of sopultury. Tour in Scotland, vol. til, p, 103. More recently, 
rail way operations liavo brought to lights near J^ ewatcad, HoihLiirgh 3 hi]'i;, 
several remarkable shafts, two of wlileh were built round with atones. They 
ooutalnGd, amidst black soil and animal ronjaina^ pottcty, BhcJk, hones of 
deer and o^cn, a human akeloLou erect witlia spcnr at its sitic, Jiccoinpaniod 
hy Roman fictilia, and otlmv reliquc* of t]je same age. See Dj‘. ■VVilaou’s 
Frchistoric Annate, p, 382. Mr. Wrrght, iu Tiis Celt, the .Roman, and the 
Saxon, p. 170, adverts to the diseovuries of such "Rubliiali Fits” near 
Ronian towns, and considers them to he cfoacce wliidi hotl heccroo conimon 
depositcriM for refuse of every descripLion, Dr. Diamond and Mr, Akerunm 
eoucur in tlie optnion adopted by Feimaut and other wrltera, that thev are 
to he.coasidcred as sepulohrah xMr. Akerman, in his Memoir on the die- 
covcjry at Stone, near Aylesbury, suggests, with much probability, tiiat 
auob pita may bo regarded at; thcpUicnU, dcpooltoi'ics foi- the ashoa of tlic 
huuiblost cl03303 ill Roman iimea, thus doscribiHl Ly a writer of tlic fourth 
Cflutmy, Aggenu^ Urhieus,—“ Suat in Ruhinkenis Joca piiblica, inonum 
dfistiu^fA junertljuap i^Uio loca 
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puriiiTance of tlic plan I have hitherto ado^jted of 
inqmriiig into the history of those natioTinl Couiicila ’which 
Ijiave hceji hold at the pLaces -whorQ tho Ai-dmeological Inati- 
ttito hay auuuiiUy as ■vvcil: aa to continue a seioca of 
rcnmi'ks upon the liiatoij of our representative system, it ia 
my iutentiou at present to illustrate the Parhamcnis held at 
Camhi-idgoK IfVJjon tracing the changes that have tak^n 
placo in the English constitution, it cannot Ml to be observed 
how gi'adiudJy all tliese liave heen ellcctcd. The idtci-ations, 
when viewed from first to hist, liavc undo’ubtedly been very 
extensive, but wc never seem to have made refoi'ms witli 
violcneo, oi' without mature delibeiution ; at any time to 
have loist respect for ancient usages, or to have forgotten the 
spirit that pei-vadcd our institutiong. Thus the pi'eragative 
of the Crown and its Iieroditary descent have al’ways been 
consiflered inviolate, limited by cci-taiu fixed principles, but ■ 
atill fully recognised and legally transmitted in every enacts 
ment And in tlie same way the old feudal power of tlio 
barons ia seen to poipetnatc its recognition in the dignity of 
the peerage and in the part it acts in tho couueilB of tiro 
realm, ’whilst the people with them improving condition havo 
obtained a direct voice in all tlie acts of logialatiom By 
tbese moans the rnangc of deliberation grew much wldoTj imd 
all subjects eouiiected witli the constitution assumed a more 
consistent form. 

. As a passing exemplification of these rcniaiks* and to 
refer to some previously made, it must be observed that tlio 
first national council called a Parliament, held at Oxford, 
42 Henry HL (l2hS), adopted a representation by twelve 
barons; whilst^ in the instances of York and Liueoln. which 
have previously been noticed, we ohsoiTc the earliest sum- 
monses to the burgesses to send meuihers to Parliament, It 
is needless to follow the intermeduiio steps of improvement, 
as they have already boon sulficiently discussed in the 
memoirs alluded to. Yet as one of the transactions in the 
Parliament hold at York in the fifteenth year of Edward If. 
is the groat authority for the legislative power vested in tlic 
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King and Parliaraeat- unitedj it niaj not be irrelevant to the 
present inquiry to state, that in this Piirliament of York, tlie 
constitutional law of the land was placed on a more extended 
foundation than tho Great Charter granted bj King John 
had contemplated. In reality, it was a dear acknowledge 
ment that the Commons had a right to sliai^ in the legisla- 
tiou of the kingdom, and to unite their opinions witli tlio 
crown and tho upper house in all important ?iil;iirs of tlie 
sta.te. For whilst the provisions of Oxford introduced tlio 
nobility Into the councils of tho monarch, fia beijig repre¬ 
sentatives at that time for the people, whilst the people 
themselveg wei’e gaining fresh privileges during tlic whole 
of the reign of Fdward 1., and eresating that i-egeucrativo 
influence which counteracts the tendency of all govcriiinentg 
to grow internally weak, and of liberty Itself to decay ; whilst 
Parliament^was formed *of peers, spiritual and temporal of 
hmghts, citizens, and burgesses, acting under the king; in the 
assembly held at York, it was kid down that all legislative 
power bolonged to tho Jang, witli the assent of the prelates, 
earls, and barous, and tho commonalty of the realm* So 
■ that in this memorable conyeiition we have the dedai'fitiou 
tliat every act not done by that authority should be void and 
of none effect. 

After this explicit definition of legislative authority, it 
need not excite our suiprise that few changes took place in 
our constitutional system during tlie reign of Edward III., or 
indeed for a long period afterwards-. This monarch confirnicd 
on several occasions the charters of hig predecessors, to which 
he was ohliged by the necessities of his foreign wars; and it 
was mainly owing to his eKigencdea that we find him so fre¬ 
quently imposing taxes without the consent of Parliament. 
This disregard,^ however, for the opinion of liis people, 
tended to ^establish the imposition of aids in the twenty-fifth 
year of his reign, on a more equitable basis. The principles 
of taxation were not, it is true, at this time clearly defined, 
which IS the only excuse that can be offered for tho monai-ch'a 
arbitrary conduct* Yet the commonalty always viewed these 
tactions with so much jealousy that every fresh imposition 
led to the acknowledgment of those fiscal principles which 
arc now so fully established. 

When liienard 11. ascended tlie thj-one ho was only ten 
years and a half old. Evcrytliing concurred to place the 
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youthful monaroh in the most favourable position^ but all the 
advantages he derived from liis. father’s popularity and from 
his osvu natural innocence and gi'acefuluess of person, were 
defeated by his falling into the hands of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster* The youthful ruler found tlie kingdom in¬ 
volved in war, yet neither the internal msnrrectioii of his 
own subjects, or Uic expensive hostilities that were carried 
OIL witli fcScotlaiid and franco can ronsonahly he attributed 
to Ilia own want of prudence. The seeds of tlisconteutineiit 
were alreiidy sown, and it is unreasonable to charge ah the 
early acts of this reign nfion a prince who was little more 
than a boy, and who for some time to come could not reach 
years of maturity or discretion.. It is enough to considoi^ 
him responsible when he was a free agent, and the author of 
his OTvn measures, which ho certainly was net, even at the 
time he attained his majority. It, however, forms no part 
of our present object to iii<juire into tlio history, the pride, 
tlie weakness, or the misconduct of this unfortunate monarch* 
Whatever may have been his faults, whether of indolence or 
love of parade, he had much, sagacity and penetration. And, 
if lie lias been described by some as vindictive and weak, it 
must be recollected that he was also generous and munificent* 
When the political events of the entire reign are reviewed, it 
vvill ho found that after the confusion and impoverishment 
that preceded it, after the discontentment and insurrections 
ho already found distracting the kingdom, he did not indh 
vidually attempt to govern it by unconstitutional means* The 
usurpers of power dining this reign were the bai'ons, rather 
than the crown, and ho suffered fiom a reasonable re^dstajica 
to tills interfeicnce with the regulation of his private alTairs, 
as well a^i from the effoits of his conncil to become inde- 
pendeut of Parliament. Moreover, when we consider the 
great ivaL-s Richard wfia engaged in with France and Scot¬ 
land, ho was the first of our English kings who did not draw 
support for conducting them by tlie enforcement of ai-bitraiy 
aids or oppressive subsidies* Considering Richard IL reigned 
for nearly tweuty-two years, there is no period in cur aimals 
of the like duration so barreu of historical interest. The 
agrarian outbrealv under “Wat Tyler, wlisn he vindicated his 
cliaracter from the imputation of cowai'dico, and the rise of 
LoUavdy unopposed by royal poi'sccution, ai-e in fact the only 
two leading points to which attention is tojiiinonly directed. 
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Yet we must not forget to whatsoever cause it may be owiiigj 
whether to the eupine and luxurious habits of liichard, to 
the ambitious views of ins uncle, John of G^imt, mth whom 
it was m object to diminish the aathoritj and influence of 
the king, or whether to the rising spirit of libertj amongst 
the people^ and to a greater division of the legislative power, 
the constituent parts of tliis bocamo verj dearly defined and 
established during the reign, 

In elucidation, it is necessary briefly to advert to tho 
actual state of the three branches of the constitution at tljia 
pciTticuIar time. The right of hereditary succession tf^ tlie 
crown has been fully admitted as a fiindamciital principle* 
thougli from various circuTiastances four monardiSi Ituius, 
Henry I.* SEephen, and John had attaiiiodit, who wore them¬ 
selves out of the direct line of succession. Though tho 
general voice of the Idngdnm assented to a deviation in tliesc 
particular instances, it was held then as it has been main¬ 
tained ever since, that the principle was inviolable. The 
language, in short, of all tho official documents prodaimod 
Richard IL as king by hereditary right* whilst the settle¬ 
ment of the 01*0wn upon Henry lY,* Ins sncccaaor, was 
limitecb and by this expression the act was made the more 
remarliable, limited to tliis Mug's eldest son. Just as tJic 
■Parliament of the first of Richard IIL, and again tim fli-st of 
Henry YII, entailed the succession to their respective issue 
and to their heirs. 

And to extend _ the proof still further, the deposition of 
Henry VI., of Richai'd himself, and of James II., gliow 
most distinctly, more especially in the two former cases* how 
opposed the English nation was to convert its emeigenciea 
under these two monarchs into a standing kw. "Whenever 
it was deemed necessary* these deviations ftom tho diioct 
hue of succession were permitted* but the ancient founda¬ 
tions were never destroyed. It is, however* needless to say 
more on a vital principle of the English constitution that has 
been so ably discussed by Jlr. Fox in his speeches on the 
Regency Bill, as well as by Burke in hia Reflections on the 
J? rench Revolution And, indeed, a very casual examination 
of our history wfll prove that it acknowledges no axiom more 
tuJiy* tliat it holds no attribute of the sovereign to bo inoi-e 
important* nor that any should be more jealously defended 
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We next obaoirve tLo crown during this reign freely exer¬ 
cising its right of creati^tig peers by patent, of confirming the 
representation to counties^ cities, iiTid boroughs, and ratifying 
to the people the hiw of usage. It will be at once perceived 
that all these things show a very advanced state of the 
English constitution. 

The official functions of tlic barons underwent no change. 
They continnod, fts in the pi-cvious reign, to form an integral 
portfyn of tlic legisktnre. ]5ut tlroir liberties became now 
considerably extended, from tlie concession made by Parlia¬ 
ment in the elcyonth year of Eichard II., that all* matters 
moved in tliat assembly coiiceniing them should be discussed 
hi Parliament, and not settled by the common or civil kw of 
the land. In this enactment wo sqo the origin of that privi¬ 
lege which has been since assumed by both branches of the 
legislature, much abused on several oecEu^ions by the lower 
house, and presenting there, what is a dangerous anomaly, if 
it hfifl not grown into au infringement, or a violation of the 
law that ought to regulate the equal administration of justice. 
Kuineroi^s instances could be readily adduced to show that 
wlmn the privileges of ParliEunent itself are concerned, tlioso 
who aro gufu'dians for the people to preserve their just 
lights, have not always especially where individuEds and 
parties are interested, manifested such impartid conduct as 
their constituencies might properly expect. Witness the 
events of Itichard II.'s reign wdien it is. apparent that tlie 
faction that was upperukost invanably directed the proceed¬ 
ings. Nor aio instances wanting, if this were a fit oncjislon 
to produce tlictii, which ivould show how in vcj-y recent 
(lays the peel’s ■exorcising tlicir judicial functions ^vitliout 
reproach or inconsistency, the commons Julvc usurped power, 
wliicli fiomo of our ablest constitutional wi’itei'Sj men who 
have filled the very liighest judicial offices in the state, 
have dechu’ed to he untenable and illegal, as precluding tlie 
royal pi-erogativc of mercy, and according to a deci^on in 
the House of Lords in 1701, being subvei’sive of the rights 
of Englishnaen. 

The changes experienced in the ropi^esentation of the 
people during Eiehard ll.^s reign were so trifling tljat tJiej 
require no observation. It is, however, worthy of a passing 
note, that in his first Parliament tlie commons prayed 
him to grant them an atmuid meeting of Parliament, in a 
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Gonvenient place, a very different object to tlio one modorn 
agitators haYe sought for under annual eloctionjs. But to 
this req;ueat the advisers of the king replied, let the statutes 
be ]:ept aa to the meeting of Parliament, and as to the place 
the king will do his -will. liVTiatevcr differences have 
Gristed betwixt the king and Ina oouncii, the power of deter¬ 
mining the place of meeting seems invariably to Iiavo rested 
wth tlie monarch. 

Having now stated, succinctly ss the subject admitted, 
what were the changes and what was the aetUnal state of onr 
constitution during the government of Richnard 11^^ wo oomo 
prepared to review the acts of that partfcular Parliament 
which the king* through virtue of the right just alluded to, 
summoned in the twelftli year of Ins rcigu to meet him at 
Cambridge, 

When what was termed the Merciless Parliament met in 
the previous year, the natio'n was in a great excitement, and 
it may be presumed tliat the chief reason for Richard fixing 
upon Cambridge as the seat of his councils, was that he was 
here in greater security than in. Londoji, for no bnsineas 
rehiting to the university was ti'aneaoted on the occasion. 

Tlie Idng was in his twenty-second year when he ordered 
the writs issued for this Parliament, Like the otlier trans¬ 
actions of the reign, there is little light to be tlirown ujrx>n 
its proceedings.. There is but one Liberate Roll of tJic period, 
and that one does not contain anything relatijig to this con¬ 
vention. The Clause Roll has preserved the write of sum¬ 
monses, and from tl:tis we learn that the Ardiblshop of 
Canterhury, the keeper of the spiritualities of Yorh^ eighteen 
bishops, twenty-three abbots, including those of Ramsey, 
Croyknd, Thorney, and Bury, which shows that they were 
then important foundations, fifiy-three barons, otlier judicial 
functionarieSj besides knights from the different counties;, 
and burgesses from Bristol and London, were summoned to 
attend according to the usual form. The Parliament sat 
from the 9th of September to the 17th of October, during 
which time the king watched the proceedings on the qiot, 
A search amongst the public records ha^ failed to produce 
any new evidence of historical importance touching the 
subject before us, so that we must be satisfied with simply 
knowing tliat this great council of the realm enacted a 
statute that still remains unrepeeled, tlie onginal of wliich is- 
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preserved amongat tJie rolls of Parliament in the Tower; 
and the copy printed amongst the statutes of the realm will 
supply us with the means of inquiry into its provisions. 

The Statute of Cambridge contains, sixteen clauses. It 
will be neceasary to notioe three of them. 

The second provides for the impar tial and incorrupt ap¬ 
pointment of the various officers or ministei'S of the Mug, 
and that none of them should receive tlicir Edtuation through 
gift, favour) or aifoctioiij but that all such sheuld he infide 
of the best and most lawful men. The third relates to 
enactments previously made concerning labourers and aifi- 
fieorSj confirming those regulations that were unrop&aled, 
and ordainiug tliat no servant or labourer should depart out 
of the district where he dwelt without bearing a letter 
patent, stating tlie reason^ and if detected he should be put 
in tlie stocks. The fourth clauise regulates the wages of 
servants in husbandry. This seems to have been an ampli¬ 
fication of the statute passed with this express objects 
called the Statute o£ Labourers^ in tlie 23rd year of the 
preceding reign (1349). The same subject was considered 
in several succeeding Acts of Parliament down to the 11th 
of Henry VII. (1496)j whenj as it is stated, for many reason¬ 
able considerations and causes? and for the common w^lth 
of the poorer artificers as free maaons, carpenters, and other 
persons necessary and convenient for the reparations and 
buildiugs, and other labourers and servants of husbandry, 
tliosc regulations diould be void and of none effect. This arti¬ 
ficial system of fixing by any legislative enactment the value 
of labom-j even in days when our industrial sources of wealth 
were most imperfectly developed? was found to be utterly 
impracticable. It Wti^ just as inapplicable to the true 
interests of employers, as the convei'se has proved to be to 
the artisans and labourers who in their turn? by the destruc¬ 
tion of machinery? by agrarian insurrectiona sudi ss those 
under Wat Tyler? and by lawless multitudes assembling 
under a frnatic like Sir Thomas Courtnay, or by strikes? by 
trades unions, or by menacing combmations^ of which there 
are unhappily several recent and calamiteus instances, have 
inflicted a far greater amount of misery on themselves^ 
than of inconvenience and loss upon their employers. But 
the various evils arising from monopoly and dictation are 
better suited for the speculations of the political economist, or 
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of the active benevolence of philanthropy, or of education, than 
for a dry enquiiy like the one now engaging the attention, 
must, however, all feel impresaed by reflecting upon tlio 
social mischief that have so often disturbed tho relation 
subsisting betwixt two classes iu the community, and lament 
that with the advancement of civilisation and moral Icnow- 
Icdge, the fallacious doetiines of communism are not in our 
days quite exploded. 

There is but another clause in this Statute of Cambritlgo 
that seems to call for remark. The thirteenth may tmly bo 
considered as the earliest notice taken by the legislature of 
the health of towns. It is a sewage, nuisance, or sanifcoiy 
clause, prohibiting, under a penalty of 20/., any person 
from casting annoyances into the ditches, rivers, or watora, 
or laying them nigh divers cities, horoughe, and towns of 
the realm, by which the air is greatly corrupt and infect, 
and maladies and other intolerable diseases do daily happen. 
This attest!?, contrary to what has often been asserted, tliat 
England was behind other countries in Europe in the pro¬ 
visions made for the public healtli. 

Before the Parliament was dissolved, it granted a fifteenth 
and a tenth, which was perhaps the oliief reason for its 
being called together. It is singular tJiat not any petitions 
should have been presented to it—at least none iiave been 
preserved. And thei^e is but one illustration that hss, after 
a diligent search, presented itself for notice, namely, that 
the Issue Boll of the Exchequer gives the expenses (1/. 4^. 
4d,} of two individuals for conveying charters, rolls, and 
other memorials to the Parliament: another also received 
16 j. ifl which the king ordered to be paid him for red wax 
for the office of his Privy Seal, bought from divers persons 
at London, Oxford, and Northampton, when the Parliament 
was held at Cambridge^ 


I EiLltiit tieTTiiiiio S. Michtelc# Anno 
13, kui. 1 Dili I/unBP dit 
Ttiomafl Ileativolii.—ThnunED Rastwold aoi 
PnnierRconjra da Tlaifiptd Scaccarii miriBO 
CKnlabr. + aiiui cunis rotulia -at 
sJttA iti'Brtiorvndta da ScaceftTio, atiwt eadcjn 
Ilotalftg at Mc-mamadR iij P&rloinujnto 
Rngia [tiid-em tento, deinanfi[]‘ii:i<jn, pro 
in formiKjrjfiij in Bisdun ratuli* et 
mamnrfliniia JaabandA. In danarii^ 
llbantia per nimiuji jfi'opi'itte pro vndif:^ at 
(jxjjfliigis auia, ac i>rci locfttinmc ei^iiajum 


Bunruin pro Tjajpn fMwdittcj. Per coii- 
^rittiiui Theflaurarii t^inKrarioniin, 

Ttuainfta Monk.—’Thamaa Ment irnucio 
per dominom 'ritasunl'Adnm da 
CiDtekpjgiR Uaqnc Lnndom literis 

diati donupiii. TliflBftMrarLi directLa loEianni 
Innaeaiit altricn pm certia napneiis nfli- 
•cium dicti dointiiL Tln*siim'aLii Cnocer- 
jicatdlniB, ■ at vei'Biia CmiaIit. 

pfrodiotani in c^ntitiva pi-tailiclj TlinniEQ 
RcHbwold, In denoi'iig siLii iLbaraHi, ptr 
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A second Pailiiuneiit wfi^ summoiiGd to meet in Cambridge 
in the IStb of Henry YL (1437), but tlie place of meetiug 
wsua afterwiaj-dii changed to ‘WestnainEter- 

And a third Parliament was Eumnroned here in the 2Sth 
of the same reign (1447), but by a re-issue of fhe -vyrlts it 
y?&s removed to Bury St Edmunds, and held in the Refectory 
of the Monastery* The town first sent repreaentatives 36th 
of Edward I. (1393). The university not until the reign of 
James I. 

After the great constitutional enquiry wc liave been con^ 
sidcring, it is ronadily admitted that the two precediug 
cntiics on the Issue Roll arc in themselves very tiifling illua- 
trationsof the subject. But they possess a eertain degree of 
value, a^ serving to convey a definite idea of the exact mode 
of conducting tlic common routine of official business—whilst 
such minute entries as these bring out the early pass^ea of 
national history witli a distinctness that is very encouraging 
to those who arc actuated by a seal for rosearclv as well as 
being in themselves highly ebaraotoristic of tbe accuracy 
with which all tbe public acta of the Crown were recorded. 
It has often been thrown out, as an undeserved aspersion 
upon diligent and lahoifous writers of the history of ancient 
timeSj that they unduly estimate these httie evidences, but 
they form in reality some of those strong links tliat serve to 
strengthen and hold together Uie entire chain of historical 
fact—and whoever presumes to pursue bis researches, whether 
they lie hi tlie wide field of history, or the mom uncortdu 
labyiiuth of m-chaeology, without paying a consdentiouB 
respect to the various little details that hear npen them, 
will obtain but a very confused and aupeificlal notion of tbe 
object of liis enquiry* Those who have trained tliemselves 
in this preciae method of investtgation, who draw their 
information from pure, oiiginal and authentic sources, who 
consult unpublished records, and decipher the nearly illegible 
characters in which they are written, and wdio, therefore, 
produce some fresh reality, quickly find that such a system 
brings with it its own recompense. The vivid colours in 
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whidi they behold displayed what was hitherto uncertain 
and dim is beyond doubt a .pleasing visionj but it is not a 
false or unsubstantial creation, since it foressliadows the con-- 
Tiction, that they are breaking up new ground, and sowing 
those seeds of truth which will effectually dispel the doubts, 
as well a.3 liglitett the toil, of future labourers. 
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THE “HALES” AT THE NEW TEMPLE ON THE OOCABION 
OF THE KNIGHTING OF PKINCE EPWAEDh 

A DOCITMENT relating to tliia aubj^, ‘which, has been 
recently discovered among the records preserved in the 
Tower/ has heen brought under the notice of the Institute, 
through the kindness of Mr. William TwopenTn. It had becQ 
communicated to him by Mr. William liasevi Sanders of the 
Eeoord Office there, whose researches have at various times 
been productive of information connected with the details of 
medieval architecture. There is no date, but from the 
hand-writing the record has been supposed to l;>elo3:ig to the 
early part of the reign of Edward II. It is a petition to 
the 'king and council in the following terms :■— 

Pleise a nostre seigneur le EoL pui' lamour dc Dieu, et pur 
oevro de charite, comandier a son Tresorer paler a Wautierlc 
Marherer de Londres et a Johanna aa femme viij byres, pur 
inerin pur los Hales, faites an Noof Temple on le dit nostre 
seigneur le Roi fust fait chivaler." 

Indorsed is the following answer to the application:— 
Aconte la on devera, et cn eoit le Roi certified 

Brief as it is, this document involves some particulars of 
historical interest. It may he thus Tendered into English:— 
May it please our lord the king, for the love of Grod, and as 
an act of charity, to command his treasurer to pay to Walter 
the Marhler of London and J oaii his wife B/. for timber for 
the booths made at the New Temple where (or possibly 
when) our said lord the Iring was made a knight. The 
answer indorsed is,“—Account for (i, e., pay) it where duo, 
and certify the king thereof. 

Though undated, the contents show that the inference 
from the hand-writing is in all probability correct. 

The New Temple, it ia, perhaps, needless to mention, was 
on the site of the present Temple ; the Old Temple haring 
been near the site of Southampton BuildingB^ Chancery 


1 Petitiona to the King in CoaJlwJ. M., 264. 
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LaTie. T]ie Templars took possossion of their new house 
oarly as the latter part of the twelfth century* 

The first inquiry suggested by the pefitiou is> on what 
ocoaaton was it that timber had been furnished for erecting 
booths in the New Temple ? From Ilymer® and M. West¬ 
minster “ wa may, I think^ collect a satisfactory answer* It 
appears that in April, iSOfi, King Edward preparatory to 
his last expedition into Scotland* was minded to knight liig 
eldest son and beir-apparent* JPlrince Edward* who liatl 
attained the ago of twenty-two years ndtiiout having had 
that distinction conferred upon him* The king* therefore* 
summoned all those young noblemen and gentlemen* who 
were bound by their fees to take such service* and bad not 
been knighted* to attend at Westminster on the foast of 
Pentecost next, and there receive knighthood* pronQising 
them rich military garments out of his own wardrobe. 
At the time appointed* there assembled 300 young men* 
sons of earls, barons, and knights, and because the king’s 
Palace at Westminster was not large enough to lodge tliem 
and their attendants, recourse was had to the New Temple* 
where the apple-trees in the gai'dens haying been cut down* 
and some walls removed, booths and tents {papilio7^€S et 
tmionOr) were erected for them accommodation. The prince 
and the young men of noblest birth kept their i^ngils at We. 3 t- 
minster, where* as the chronicler telk us* there was such a 
noise of trumpets and pipes* and such a clamour of voices, 
that the monks could not hear themselves from one side of 
the choir to the other. The ofiier candidates* most likely 
the more numerous party, kept their vigils in the Temple. 
The next day the king knighted the prince in the Palace at 
Westmina^ter* having given him the duchy of Aquitaine to 
support his new digmfy* The prince then went to the Abbey 
Church* that be might confer tbe like honour on his com¬ 
panions, and so great was the concourse of people before the 
principal altar* that two knighta were killed, and many fainted 
though each candidate was attended by three knights to con¬ 
duct him through the ceremony and take care of him. It should 
seem the pressure was such that in the church the way had to 
be kept by war chargers* {deHrarios bellico^os), and the prince 
could not gird ids companions with the military belt except 

^ Eifiattifnow eJit^Lpj;), ^ 92 *£)W 3 , 
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upon the great (supe^*mi^mimalim-e). Anotherctronieler^ 
quoted by Selden * says, thattke prince hnigbted sixty of the 
candidates, and kept a feast at tlie New Temple. ^ The rest pro¬ 
bably recewed the honour from other distingulslied knights. 
The lasir-mentioned chroniele states that 400 were knighted 
on the occasion ' but this may be the error of a transcriber, 
as such a mistake, the addition of a c, might be emly 
mado*'^ 

Tho next inquirr why the petitioners should have askcti 
for the money as an act of cliarity. It does not appear 
difficult to conjecture the cause, when wo call to mind the 
events of the time. The next year, while the timber wae 
evidently unpaid for, the Templai's, on whose respcnsibilliy it 
should seem to Imve been furmshed, fell into disgrace ; and 
m France all who could bo found were arrested in October, 
1307. Edward II., who had in the meantime succeeded his 
father, wag unwilling to credit the charges made against 
them, or to join iu the persecution of tlve order, until he 
received a letter ffiom the Pope urging him to do ao. He 
then issued writs for the general arrest of those in England, 
wlrich was effected on the 11th of January, 1308.^ He seized 
their property, and gave portions of it to his friends; but 
the Pope, having required it to be tr^sferred to the Hot^pi- 
tallers, after some disputes, parts of it having been claimed 
by private indiHduals on various grounds, the king gam it 
up to the Hospitallers in November, 1313, and it whs after¬ 
wards confirmed to them by an act of ParHament m 1324. 
That order tools it subject to tlm Templars’ debts'^; and, 
therefore, under these circumstances, we may reasonably 
conclude the petition wa^s presented between 1307 and 1313, 
while the property ws^ in the king’s hands, and w alter and 
his 'wife were witiiout remedy for the debt 

If it be thought I’emarkable that a should nave 

furnished timber (for there is no doubt of this hemg the 
meaning of the word mm, which, iu the form of m^rraui, 


^ Titlea Honour, Fart ll, cli. V. a, 
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marrian, mBrrdn, and manin is found in Lacombe, and aa 
and merriefi in Gloasaire de Tancion droit Fi-anpaia, 
by Uupin and Laboulaye), 1 would suggest tJiat tho timber 
not furnished by him. This is to bo inferred from tbo 
wife being joined in the petition, wMcb would liardly have 
been the case had the money been owing to the husband. 
It ia far more likely that the debt was due to the wife„as the 
widow or daughter and representative of tlie person who 
furnished the timberj and ^at she had in the meanwhile 
inai-ried "Walter the marbler ; for then the junotion of them 
both in the petition would have been quite regidar. 

The word “balles^^ in modern Frenehj for buildings in 
which markets are bold, is well known. It was formerly 
spelt bales; such places were probably so called from the 
kind of structures in which the business was transacted. It 
was not TSiy uncommon in this country as meaning booths 
or the like. In the Promptorium Parvulorum we have "Hale or 
tente, papilio, soenaj” and several exam pies, diversely spelt, 
of the word in that sense are given there in a note by lifr! 
Way. 

The class of documents among which the petition was 
found has not yet been completely indexed. Mr. W\ B. 
Sanders xvas engaged in making a calendar of them wlicn he 
disrovered It. Many of them, lie says, ai'e piinted with the 
Parliament Bolls. He has since been so obliging as to 
mform us, that there is a second petition from Walter and 
Jean nearly word for word like the first, from which we may 
infer that they experienced some difficulty in getting their 
money. The answer to the second application was, “ Soft 
bsjllee au Tr^orer et on face ce qil veira qe seit a faire." 
lldwards prodigality and the surveillance of the bishops and 
barons, xvho had been appointed to see to the better ordering 
of his realm and household, may have been alike nniavoui? 
able to tJie petitioners, notwithstanding the encouraging reolv 
to then* first application. * ^ ^ ^ 
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“ Here givetli Northman Earl unto Saint Cuthbcrt Edis- 
cum, and all tliat thereunto serveth (hjreth), and one- 
fourth of an acre at Foregenno. 

“ And I Ulfcytel, Osin’s son, give Northtun by metes, 
and with men, unto Saint Cuthbcrt, and all that thereunto 
serveth, with sac and with solcen, and any one who this per¬ 
verts, may he be ashired from God's deed and from all 
sanctuary.”^ 

An Osulf was Earl of Northumberland about 952. 
Escombe is in Durham, and in all probability the Norton 
here mentioned is Norton, near Stockton, rather than Norton, 
near Wath, in Yorkshire, which, with the neighbouring vills 
of Hutton, Holme, and Holgrave, were granted by Bishop 
Flambard to the family of Conyers. 

♦ At all events, Nortonshire * (as the records of Bishop Bek 
call the parish) was a very early possession of the church of 
Durham, cutting through the wapentake of Sadberge to the 
Tees, and severing that district into two great portions. 
From the eastern or coast portion, termed Hartness, Norton 
was asliired by a strong natural boundary, a large morass, 
through which the numerous branches of Blakiston Beck per¬ 
colated. The adjoining parish was that of Dillingham, wliich 
had been granted to the church before the annexation of 
Norton, but which was soon sundered by the violence of the 
times, and formed the southernmost limit of a Pagan usurpa¬ 
tion of the territory of Hartness. That the morass w'as of 
considerable importance cannot be doubted, and we can well 
understand how it came to pass that the fields of Norton, 
which slope towards it, are fiill of human remains. We can 
also readily believe that the peculiar circumstances of the 
place required the erection of a church at a very early 
period. 

^ Libtr Vitffi Dun., 48 b. nuembUge of pUoe« oiAtredar cut off, or 
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Billingbtamsliire not restored to the ehurch till tie 
reign o£ the Conqueror, ajid then it was given to the 
convent not to the see. Consequentlyj it continued to 
be under a jurisdiction different to that of Norton* The 
latter place emerges from obscurity in 10S2, ^vheii' Blaiche- 
stnn (Blakiston), one of its chief estates, was granted to the 
ncTvly-plaoed monks of Durham, and Bishop de Karilepho, 
who made the grant, disposed of the ejected secular priests 
of the cathedral by distributing them to the chiirches of 
Auckland, Darlington, and Norton^ at ail vrliich places^ 
therefore, ecclesiastical edifices must have been, existing. 

It does not appear whether the expelled seculars were 
followed by a regular succession of prebendaries or not; but 
in 1327 we find that Norton Church was collegiate, and so 
it continued, consisting of eight portionists or prebendaries, 
of one of whom, liohort Brerely, there is an effigy of brass in 
the church of Biningham, where he was vicar* The preben¬ 
daries had the great tithes, and had to uphold the choir of 
tlie church, a duty which fJiey scandalously neglected. In 
1410, on Ticar Bromley's complaint, Cardinal Langley 
ordered them to repair the chancel. In 1406, Bishop Pox 
sequestered their incomes for the purpose of rebuilding it, 
assigning as a reason that “ the CLiiiona, prebendnaries of the 
same churdi, had permitted tlie cliancel of tho said collegiate 
church, which had been decently and richly coiisti'ucted for 
the praise and worship of God, to fall into ruin and desola¬ 
tion, as well in the roof, main walls, and windows, as in divers 
other respects.'^ In 157fl the chancel was again in decay." 

Bishop Sldrlaw, in 1406, gave to the Church of Norton a 
set of vestments of white satin, embroidered wiUi little golden 
leopards, edged with green stufif termed card (cardd) ; con¬ 
taining a chasuble with narrow golden orfrejs, two tunics, 
and a cope with orfreys of red velvet, embroidered with 
squared quarterings (cum quddmtzs)^ three alba and 

three amices, two stoles, and three maniples. 

The College of Norton shai'ed the fate of its peers. In 
1553, pensions of 5l each were paid to Lancelot Thwaites, 
Tuinisfe-r, and six other persons. Probably one of the 
eight portiouists had died. Tliwaites does not occur in the 
list of vicars^ Gilpin, the Apostle of the North, having suc¬ 
ceeded, in 1554, on the deprivation of JohuBudd, who had 
been vicar from 1539* The vicai‘ has a small copyhold 
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manor. The I'omainder of tlie township of Norton is prin- 
cipallj copy hold or leaacbold under the bialiop. The msinor 
of Blakiston forms the chief exception.. The remamder of 
the old parish of Noixon since Queen Anne’s days, cona- 
posed the parliamentary parish of Stockton-upon-Tocs. At 
this place a cliapel liad been fbuiided in 1237. It ’was 
dedicated to St Thomii^ the Martyr^ The parishioners of 
Stockton, kreston, and HartbnrnOj ’were advantaged by 
but had to visit their mother-eburch on the Feast of the 
Assumption, and pay the vicar 50^. They offered one 
penny’^yith the consecrated bread every Lords day^ cjtocpt 
when they attended Norton Church. “The chapell of 
Stoketon standeth a myle [nearly two modem milea] from the 
parishe churclic, not only Tor the easement of the iuhahitants 
of the towne of Stoketon, but also for tlie eajseinent of divers 
parishioners of sundrio otlier parishes in the ’winter tymo, 
when for rayny fludes they can come none ’wher els to here 
devyne service/’ The rainy floods were caused by a stream 
and morass bot’^veen Norton and Stocktoiij very aimirir to 
that between Norton and Billingham* and they have not 
ceased* Yet, however necessary the chapel wbis,, It did not 
escape the harpies of Edward YL^s time, and before the esta¬ 
blishment of the new parish, the inhabitants of Stockton 
paid 34 per annum, commonly called the Fried a own^ to the 
vicar of Norton^ who maiutadned a ciu'iite at his O’^vn cost to 
save tho eliapelry, the possessions of ’wluch were in lay hands. 
The old chapel stood a little south of the present large brick 
church, which w^aa opened, in 1712. 

Tho village of Norton occupies an elevated promontory, 
surrounded on three sides by the mai’slies alreiidy noticed. 
It has been likened to a frying-pan. The pan temiinatiug 
the long town street (its handle), is compoaed of two squares 
of green common, divided by a slight omincucc, on wliich, 
according to a not uncommon an'angement., stand the village 
forge and bakehouse*^ The western square has been thrown 
out of shape by an enclosure before the cliurch, which stands 
at its north-west corner \ and here, according to tradition, 
(which names a pond in the square “ Cross Dyke/’) was held 
tho market of Norton, which was granted to Bishop Fkm- 
bard by Henry I., to be held on Sunday, a day not dis¬ 
agreeable to the people in early tim&s. A Friday market at 
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Sedgeficid in the XlVtli century^ quite neglected, and 
tlie eliapmen exposed their merchandise and transacted their 
business in the cliurch perch on Sundays. 

The collegiate church consists of a central tower, and the 
usual four limhs of a oreas, of ^hich the nayo only is famished 
with aislesj and these in modem times have been widened so 
aa to be flush with the transepts. Tiro names of the tran¬ 
septs or porches (porch being a common expression in tlie 
north for private chapels or chantrios in churches, of various 
descriptions) are gathered from an allotment of seats in 1SS5* 
The parishioners wore to be placed in decent manner accord¬ 
ing to their ranks, degrees^ and qualities, " Mr. Davison, of 
Elaixton, shall sitt in the acato next unto the chancell one 
the nortli side, where he nsith to sitt, and for his servants 
and tenants to sitt in the north porch, -which is called by the 
name of ^Blaixton Porch," As for men servants -wliich can¬ 
not read, we appojut them for to sitt in the south porch, 
called by the name of ‘ Pettie Porch / and as for women 
servianta, for to be placed to kncole down in the midle ally, 
nere the fonL^" The south porch Is usually called Pity 
Porch/" and Mr, Hutchinson (in his History of Durham) and 
the parishioners consider that an altar or image of our Lady 
of Pity stood tliere. The base of a -wooden sci'een separates 
Bkkiston Porch from the remainder of the church, and that 
porch is Ml of memorials of the later lords of Blaldston. 

The consequences of Bishop Fox's sequestration are very 
visible iu the chancel; the east window, two south windows, 
(the westernmost one being, as usual, lower than the other,) 
and the priesps door, being all of his period. The masonry 
near the Latter object is much disturhed, and some suppose 
that a hue early English recess in the interior, a little to the 
east of it, was the original doorway. It seems tO' me to be 
far too rich for the interior of a doorway, and much too pei‘- 
fect to be the exterior of it turned round, and it has all the 
appearance of being a aingle sedf/^* The old font haviiig 
been removed to the viear^s gardens, a porcelain basin was 
inserted in this arch, and w'ajs used for baptisms until it 
lately supplanted by a handsome stone font in the appro¬ 
priate place in the nave, Brewster calls the recess ‘"a niche 
or ancient piscina,^ and a piscina have been inserted 

in it during Fox"s alterations, but tho wall sounds hollow 
elsewhei-e, and Brewster lived before these mattem were 
treated with much precision. 
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The east end (save its windoir) and north side of tlie choir 
are eascatially Early English, The nave^ is ^Transit! ond 
KormaUj having pointed arches on plain cylindrical piers of 
Bishop Pudaay’s time, and I strongly suspect tliat this prelate 
placed the college on the foundation ^ve find it, in the same 
manner as he founded the College of Darlington, A doorway 
from the south aisle into Pity Porch, and the east window of 
the latter aro also transitional. 

Attention must now be called to t]ie tower and transepts, 
which have considerable interest. It will be observed, from 
the appearance of the tower arches, that the v^tigia of an 
earlier chancel are visible. (See woodcut.) This chancel was of 
the same width as the transepts and nave, and if Transitional 
Norman, could not need replacing by an Early English suc¬ 
cessor* It will further be seen that while the transepts open 
by two very rude, narrow arches, without mouldings, unless 
their projecting edge can bo so called, tlie nave and choir open 
by two arclies of their utmost width, with transitional 
mouldings,'*' The obvious conclusion is that, on the building 
of the nave, the constructors wisliing to obtain a complete 
transitional vista to the east, remodelled two arches of the 
tower, and this conclusion seems to bo rendered certain by the 
fippearance of the next story of the steeple, where the rude 
angular-headed ^vmdOTvs, one of which is here represented, are 
found above bo th classes of arch. The width of the base of the 
triangle is not so great.as that of the lower portion of tLcse 
windows, and hence they have a shouldered appearance. 
The next story is lighted by mere slits, rather singularly 
disposed by two on each side, some of them being very near 
to the angles of the building. Here the ancient tower ended. 
The superstructure is Perpendicular, and of much thinner 
masonry than the waUs beneath, the surplus thicknesa of the 
latter serving as a support for the great beams of the bell- 
ffames.'^ The change of masonry is also detected on the 
exterior by a slight hitch in the outline. 

Tlie north transept or Blakiston Porch is composed of very 
small square stones, with angles of long and short work, 

^ riie piera ftf tL^yi ardlfis hM cut Anno, Dcuntni, ISIS. J. C.'"—3-, "Ven(rt. 

rai- pews.. leiLvlti^ the iS EltvlttiiivH. Ocjaitio, S. Ss R. O. 

CDrletB. J. C.” BctvTfiflu eHcli word o Bliretd of 

^ TtiO hcUa liavin^r Siaen recDit, I giTO ajfmfl, ji chevron between iJji'M hells 
tiss iwstrFptiouE nn elm old bulla fj^nn my Emp^lljig tliret.., ,, 
rubtii^—1, ''A. D. IffO?. R. V" — 2. 
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whic-Ii also appeared in the south transept before it was 
refaced- The tower Is roughcast. 

A Norman, diurch would scarooly want rebuilding in Pud- 
sey"s time, and I haTe no doubt that in the tower and tran- 
septa- of Norton wo see 
the remains of the Sasron 
church which received the 
expelled seculars of Dur¬ 
ham in 1085* The choir, 
it may be noticed, is more 
than two-thirds the length 
of the nave, which only 
comprises tl:tree arches. 

Perhaps all the arms of 
the Si^xon church were 
rather short and equal. 

In consequence of the 
arches on the north and 
south being narrower 
than tiro transepts them¬ 
selves, the chui'chjwhan in OilfflasJ {lulltDe of Cia Interior of Norton CLin'cii. 

.. ■■ ■ 1 ■ T -r A. Tn-wcri D. OriuijinJ ITriTfl, C- Orlitu-Oil Cboh'. 

Its original simple cruci- n. EiaidHtouPaiMib. s, imua Poitii. 
form sh^pe, would assume 

tho common form, whicli appears in St. Cuthbert's Cross, the 

Hartlepool tomb¬ 
stones inscribed 
with Runes, on 
a fragment irom 
Jarrow, on the 
edge of a Roman 
slab, now in the 

Cram <m tbo oflge oF & Eomsn Blai fr^m Jpjifow. CaStlo of Nc W- 

castle, and other 

instances. A base of a. cross noticed in Brand’s account of 
Jarrow probably belonged to the design engraved, whicli, as 
the slab has been laid flat in a wall, must have run up the walL 
After very careful examiuation, suggested by the position 
of the triangular-headed windows, I cannot detect any change 
of masonry in the gable of Blakiston Porch, and I am led 
from this fach reference to Saxon MSS*, to believe that, 
like the Romans, the Saxons used roofs of very moderate 
pitch. I am not unmindM that, in the later towers of Jairow 
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and Parlingtonj there a,re a second set of arches 

opening to tlie roofs, and fomdng a sort of rood-loft, and i 
am not sure that the room a^OTO tho ground story of Monk 
Wearmoutli To^er did not always open to the nave. J3ut 
tlio windows at Norton are not sdapted to this purpose. 

There is no newel stair to this tower. It is reached hy a 
stair in Pity Porch, from which a doorway opens under the 

triangular-headed lights. i i j? 

Ill the south-east comer of BLakiston Porch there lay for¬ 
merly a fine monumental e%i% nowremoYod^to the south of 
the altar This effigy is engraved in Surtees Durham. The 
costume is almost precisely that of the effigy of Brian 
Fitz Alan (who died 1301) in Bedale Church, and the very 
design and workmanship of the two effigies are so similar 
that one would incline to a^crihe them to ono liand. 
The feet of the Blakiston effigy reat on aspiritod group, con¬ 
sisting of two animals (one of them certainly a lion, perhaps 

the other so also) tearing one an¬ 
other. A single figure aits with a 
boot at the knight^s side. There 
arc two very rcmarliable circum- 
atances about this effigy. First, the 
shield borne on the arm is cleaidy a 
palimpsest/^ for its bearings could 
only be borne by the descondants 
of JohnElakiston, who died in 158d. 
There are, however, behind the 
canopy over the IcnighPs head, two 
An ineacutchaon within a bordui'e, over all a 
moline. These heraldic bearings are 



At tfaa buk at t]» Cia. 

Nqrtaii'ESgJ^. 


shields :—I. 
bend. 2. A cross 

fashioned in a manner contemporaneous with the effigy. 

Of these coats, tho cross moline seems certainly to belong 
to Fultherpe, a family seated at Fulthorpe, in the neiglibour- 
ing parish of Grindon. The other suggests the feudal influence 
of Baliol, and it is perhaps worth notieing that the diction¬ 
aries of arms give another coat to Fulthorpe, Argent, an 
inescutcheon sahle. It is remai’kahle that these tinctures are 
not only tJiose of the more usual coat of the croes,^ hut also 


* Ons of tliD ereiHie of ClQ TmtauJl 
BbcKjk ivBji Ml engle 
clk(iC^{:d Ml tilt: iviliL l crosa mO'liDe 

I <91114ittvUtiDii to Lbs n line id an CCS 


id tliQ text in CLmosqueni^a <hf ImTlng 

np«atedlj' I'dinaj-ked a t£D dency iu 
to niKrry odjers pf Blmilujr 

or tJui;tiuTE, 
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of all the gix quartering^ given in the yisitatLon^ for Ful- 
thorps of Fultliorpe and Tunstcillj (Bland, Burgh of Burgh, 
near Catterick, and Booth, are amongst them,) anB even 
of another class of coats ascj'ibed to tlio name of Fulthorpe, 
m ’^vbicIl a lion and amiulets eem^ or in orlo arc variouslj 



disposed,’' And hero, rather in coincidence 
than in connection, comes in the second ob¬ 
servable feature of the Norton efllgj, 'whid; 

hidden fi'om Mr. Surtees" draughtsman. 
It is a mark on tlie bevel of the monutnont 


near the base of the shield, fui 1 and three linka or annulets 


interlaced. la this an eai ly example of a 
badge, or of a sculptor's mark 1 I am at 
present disposed to think that it is the 
artist’s device, because, on the base of a 
small image® found at St. Helen’s ChapcL 
Hartlepool, we have the remains, as it would 
seem, of the same marlt, the Knks not quite 
of the annulet fomiK One might suppose 
the sculptor to have been called J ohu 
Cheyne, or by some synonymous appeIla-^^iS!J^“rtt^S°'°^'^ 
tion;® perhaps Locke, since the same device, 
ivith three oak trees, formed the punning coat of the Lock- 
woods of Newcastle, quartered by Anderson of Haawell 
Grange. Can it be the local name, found (in the genitive "i) 
in Luca^lmd mentioned in Hatfield's Survey % (see the note 
infi'a.) All the modern families of Lucas bear six annulets, 
and that name may be merely Luke, Latinised, or in the 
genitive case, as Jones, for John or Johannes, 

Did the Norton effigy really represent a member of the 
fiimlly called Blakistou % 1 apprehend that it did not. 

The manor of Elalciston was granted by Bishop Karilepho 
to the monies. Bishop Flambard reft it away and granted it 



^ “ Ntn'Um. Ro^evua I’uhhuj'f mtle’a 
tenet lltiO et uui 

T^y. “Lucas (Durliara); or, a fes bc- 
tivrtn G aabLo.” Ggd. Anui^ty. 

* Tlie upper uinio of the hir|[e:r 
and the dress uf tJie srnftH^t a.i'o 
l^uted wecIi Tenu^n^A ; the larger Hgni’o 
may rcpr!MMiNt!UBi)atiiv>uaaiiLt e the 
fvorl^inaiiidnp hs le SaaL of tJia 

I4oi-iiJtt aud U«dalbd 

B S'reniAylQ liaa alee been suj^^'nted, a 
uarue ijuuurrin^ in the w^stcirii 
VJL, Eir, 


Auj' indioidcjll flf tlua nanui fir cl evi<}a ef 
the artist is mifeW fonud in etpulelirfll 
m^nieriidi Mr, WaiUer JifiS noLLoed a 
PfLJwrItalde esanipl* et Wet<tley Watei'- 
]efts, 01111 hridjjediiM, Sn tiis ^polclifhJ 

Ujaases-'^ In “CoElllitie da 

moyen sga ChrefteD,'’a raproHcii tAtion ia 
jnvaji of tlie tif Gaor,jE® Seokaii- 
dorf, vfho died in J 444 . Onflue of tly 
lappftta of skirt wiiiiiU faUa undor his 
tnut^, Uie pouiptor has introjlnced eh 
eflfittchem and rnonmuraiEi, (lonktleeS ]|i4 
jpsrsonul device or lUurfc. 
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to his nepLeiT ; but in Ilia dying hour tbc ating of conscience 
smote him, and, borne to the altar of his cathedral, he oifcred. 
his golden ring upon it in testimony of restitution. The 
nephe^^s rights passed a’?vay with hiauncle^s repentance* and 
tlie strong powers the Idng gave that he might no more 
be afflicted with the clamour of the monks*” His descendants 
had Elakiston a little longer by acknowledging the supe¬ 
riority of tho convent; but, in tlie Jlllth century we find 
in the manor a line of knightly owners, wlio sprung from Old 
Park, on the ¥ear, and bore the name of their birth-place, 
Geoffrey da Park, of Elakiston, was at the battle of Lewes 
in 12S4, and Eichard Pai'k was lord in 1323* A new^ fiunily 
was, however, nursing in the manor* whose members con- 
tidved to tsar held fiter hold, and finally the manor itself* 
from their lojds. In 1320, John de Blaykeston was chaplain 
of the chantry* whioh the Parks founded in their chapel at 
Elakiston* Before 1341* Eoger* cooA of Elakiston, had 
obtained a lease of property* which in that year Eichard- 
FiU-Eichard Park sold him in fee, Hugh do Elakeston 
occurs at the same time* and in 1349 his son acquired the 
manor* 

We have already seen that the effigy corresponds with 
that of Brian Fita Alan* who died in 1301* Suppose* for 
the sake of aigument* that it was erected in readiness some 
years before tha death of the person represented* or that 
when he died an old man he still wore old-fashioned armour* 
we may stretch twenty years forward, and still be a quarter 
of a century from the earliest Blakistons of any repute or 
ownership. In all pi'obability a Park intervened betw^een 
Geoffrey of 1264 and Eichard of 1333, and might well own 
the monument. If this w^as not the Ciise, it may he assigned 
to Eichard i but, as the features are not aged* it must* in 
that event* have been prepared in his lifetime. The two 
shields behind the head are both* perhaps* arms of alliance* 
and if there wa,‘j originally a coat on the large shield (and 
surely there must have been)* the substitution of the arms of 
Blakistou was an act of great meanness. 

The Blakistons were not ungrateful to the memory of 
Eogerus Cociij* They wore red cocks in their shields* and 
mounted a cock for their ci-est. The heralds call these 
birds dnnghill-cocks. One W'ould have thought that bhvek- 
coclcs would have been a better allusion. Robert Elakiston, 
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a priest, of Stainton m Cleveland^ in 1522, liEid a brotlier 
Robert* The latter made heraldry and ancestral renieiri’- 
brances tell for conyeniencse, and called himself Robert Cok. 

I do Dot know the boutidariefl of Blakistoii Manor, but 1 
have sometimes thought that an early 
stone cross (with the uaual imitations 


neighbourhood, bad some refei’once to 
them, What remains of the church¬ 
yard cross of Norton, a plain square 
shaft, chamfered at the angles, lies on 
the wall next to a stile at tire south¬ 
west corner of the churchyard. 

The vicarage house is modern. Its 
predecessor, said to have been built by 
Vicar Sisson (I74d-1773), is figured 
in Hutchinson’s Durham. In 1415, 

Vicar Robert Bromley leaves the residue of his estate to his 
executors to spend, according to the bishop’s directions, in 
payment of his debts, at the amount of which he greatly 
grieves, and the repair of his mansion at Norton, ad quam 
teneo ulti-a quam sufficere potero." The executors renounced 
probate, but the bishop imposed administration on one of 
them, a brother of the testator. 

There was at Norton a free chapel of Norton Hermi¬ 
tage," part of the possesaions of which seem to have been 
appropriated to Stockton Chapel. These fell into Lay hands ; 
the remainder,“ with probably a portion of other chantry 
lauds, appear to have endowed the Grammar Scliool of Nor¬ 
ton, which stands in the Hermitage Garth," and by leases 
of the bishop (going back to 1600} owns two common ovens 
or bakehouses, (one of them now waste, and situate at the 
foot of the village, the other betweeii the two greens as 
before mentioned,) a toft or k do stead wlicro the Lady Kiln 
formerly stood, the close called. Kiln Close, or Lady Close, 
and an acre with the same kiln formerly occupied. ' Besides 


of gems (^) in the form of small round 
protuberttnccs), discovered, and still 
standing near a farm-house ^ in the 



^ Tliorncy ClaSfr, if I tlia iiiajia 

Bti|VLt. I ItMw tlie lietteif nj tUa Out 
rtu-tu, or or Sv!k,lA'eLrA Farm, 

fri>m SiQ uamaB of ita r&ceaC 

^ Tbe subject is obaGurs, and p^in^a 


(Jie avEdencci ifl E™'VRt#r’B Stacfcioti sre 
not very aCCMrs-tdy ^ven. It n^-y how¬ 
ever W UtstC tlia oetuMEsliaient 

had baon trokbu up hofoi'O dio gi^a«r&1 
J's^O^ution of auicli Icitt[Li]4ii;i 
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tliese old Jeaseholds, the school holds 20 poles of tdlotted 
land behind the bnilding (set out in 1073), and some 
escheats granted by the bishop in 1720. The school ia due 
cast of the church, and probably occupies the site of tlie 
chapel or hermitage, but its only ancient feature is part of 
the ’w'est gable, containing a square mullioned window, and 
even this, perhaps, is cotemporaneous with a piece of 
Jacobean carved woodwork discovered in the house not 
long ago. 

In 1501, there was in Norton parish a vicar, non-rcaident, 
a “ capellanus parochija (the chaplain of Stockton 1 ) and 
Sir Thomas Aplbie, chantry priest. The Ecclesiaatical 
Survey of 2 Edward VL returns “ the parishe church of 
Norton, havings howaeling people, 700.“ licaidas Stockton 
chapel it names the existence of a priest in the church 
for term of-years. He bad “ stocke of money for iij, yeres 
to conne, at iiji. by the ycre, geven by WiUiam Blaxston, 
xij,/./’ and was evidently to officiate in Blakiston Porcb for a 
few years for the soul of the last departed lord, William fwhe 
died before 1533). The nature of the college seems toliaye 
been reniarltable. Under “the porcien of tythc within the 
seyd parighe of Norton,” we find eight incumbents, “ having 
the seyd tythes (yeaidy value, 481.) porcioned emonge them 
to studye at tire universities” Lancelot Thwayte, and the sijs: 
who received pensions (as before stated) being among them. 
This statement agrees with a demise to "Will. Croft on the 
same year of the tithe grain of Norton parish into eight 
portions, divided by ancient custom for the exhibition of lay 
scholars and otherwise, at the pleasure of the Bishop of 
Durliam. So Bighop Barneys *'Clavis Nedesiastica ” mentions 
the ''eighte laye porcionarii sen prebendas, everione S^. and 
were of the Busahope of Hm-ham’s giefte but are now dissolved 
and in the Queue's handes " 

In 1580, the Bible in Norton Church was not sufficient, 
beinge old and tome, lackinge fower or five leaves together 
in snndrye places of St. Paule's epistles." 
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'' Luram tn^m isahint & E&n*,” 

IfiiUcr li/* rAi ftiiii^jeLiijr LiT tfiirJfurt flwj firinirt'J in;E7J 

In hot climates the ivindow proper—that h, the window 
for admitting light— la, and ever was, a mere germ. 

So manifestly is this the case, that it haa^ led some of 
our writers to reflect too hastily upon the ancients. Thus, 
Mr. Hope blames thorn for “ not admitting the light;'' and 
Hallani wonders that with ail tlieir wisdom tliey orer- 
lookod the mndow.,^ 

But the truth is, the inhabitants of those countrlea 
where architecture was bom, did not w^ant windows in the 
aunny olimato of the souths and therefore instinctively kept 
them small and subordinate. The window "wae never a 
feature of ancient architecture : Titruvius does not name it^ 
thoufi-h he describes both the door and the ventilator/ 
Much the same may be said of the countries in question at 
this day ; their window, if enlarged at alh is cnlargeii for 
the purpose of admitting air rather than light, heavily tro- 
lissoi and seldom occupied by glass. 

Herfif on tbe other baud, owing to the necessitieB of a 
northern latitude, the window is at once large, serial, and 
ornamentaL ■ perhaps the most striking feature of our archi¬ 
tecture. 

It "would be an instructive study to trace the history O'f 
the window step by step, from the classical tbrough the 
Byzantiue, to the Gothic style^ observing bow it has con¬ 
tinually increased in size and impoi'tanee as a medium of 
light, according to the isothermal line, or in other words, 
according to the necessities of climate; but our ^present 
business lies rather with another clement entering into the 

I MaiCwid'S Land,HU Fol, 1S4(3. u " part of tJiC docit whkh 

^ “ Liltuch liypifitri”' Tvliich WllE;-in3 pn!.+l irjil, or PX[ioBBd lo tlie VtU'gT. 

X**:ndel’s, “ tbe HjMios inteiH^ed trt ba Juft WUliina, p. Hi. 
open tit tVie JUr J ” aJ]d eifi], jnj iu. a note 
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calculation liero. Our Gothic mndows %yould never liave 
grown to such dimensicna but for the diacoveiiyj or at Ictist 
5io increased use of qh&s. 

While a northern' latitude demanded light, it demanded 
also a proteotien from the storm. 

Our ancestors, therefore, so long as glass was unattain¬ 
able, very wisely contented themselves with lofty and widely 
splayed, but narrow windows* 

It was only with the freer of glass, fii'st as a pro¬ 
tection, and then as an oniajn.ent—a surface for the dis^ 
play of taste—that the window expanded, embracing mulUon 
after mullion, until, at length, in the Perpendicular period, 
■we have almost a wall of glass, as in the noble speoimeii 
under consideration.^ 

But. besides this general ground of interest, as a piece of 
fenestra! work, the windows of King^s have some intrinsic 
and peculiar claims to attention* 

The pictures they contain are the original glazing of tlie 
chapel; they are w^ell preserved and intelligible; they are 
extensive, varied, and complete, a thing very i^are in this or 
any other land. They belong to the last style of glass j 
and since all the prccetling styles executed upon, the 
same essential principles, tliese windows serve as a speci¬ 
men of all. 

They were painted at a period when the Ai^ Vitraria " 
had attained its perfection, that is to eay, when it exhibited 
grand and instructive designs without tampering with the 
nature of any of its materi^. 

' And lastly, as tins is the latest, example of a style of 
glass, ere the degeneracy or rather eclipse commenced, we 
may take it to be the best in the eyes of the latest professed 
masters, who, in forming it, deliberately laid aside the older 
and more conventioniil styles, for this free and pictorial one. 
Such are some of the interesting points of the windows 
before ua. 

Let us enter a little more into detail on a few of them. 

With regard to the hutovp of these windows, we possess 


” Ttiifl law (vf ia still in force. 

A BlIj'Eit AberrcCjan cdiucd bj tlie 
^'Indow.ta^ ^ bat tbit ivse tempo¬ 

rary. All ibo later dcwliopiiieata ot ar- 
chitBoture, tSprClfclly of ciyil aod tlom^StEc 
arcbitcotui^, nior^ atroia^iy tEt&n 


erer fJia tendrticy to m uiflrefiW flf wiii- 
daw-light Wbt^iiever un old t 

in Our ia nLured, it ia only to bo 

nnd ta ita duLt gioas 

arid Icsds Mul Baddlic-bnrE, for tliB inrgeBt 
add aliieet puEsibl^r 
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some T^luabls documentary evidence^ and sometbiug more 
may be added from inspection. 

HISTORY KROlf 3>0CL’MENTS. 

Their immediate prototypes ’were the windo’prs of Henry 
VIL’a chapel, at the east end of Westminster Abbey, We 
gather this from a contract, dated 1536, for completing the 
general work of Kingh College Chapel, which, among other 
things, provides that “ the windo’prs are to be set ’□p with 
good, clean, sure and perfect glass, and orient colonra, and 
imagery of the story of the eld and new law, after the 
form, manner, curiosity, and cleanness in erery point of the 
King's new clmpcl in Westminster/' Here is doubtlesa a 
reference to the then existing ’windows of Henry VII/s 
chapel, Westminster Abbey, 

These have long since perished, but there are sufficient 
traces left to show that the clerestory lights (the io’wcr win¬ 
dows being too irregular iu plane to admit of pictorial glass) 
’were once filled as here intimated. I allude, of course, to 
the remains in the tracery ; but more particularly to a 
figure still to be seen in the east window of Henry VIL's 
chapel, vulgarly called Henry himself; but which, by the 
aid of a glass, resolves its^ into tbe prophet Jeremiah„ 
under a esnopy, holding a scroll, and altogether a match for 
the ''Messengers^' in the chapel at Cambridge. 

I mention this, not only because it is in direct genealo¬ 
gical connection with our subject, but because it is a curieua 
insta,nee of reflex light being thrown upon a collection of 
glass, once Impoiiant as a standard iu the kingdom, but now 
so fai-. lost, that its very existence might othe^^v^£e be ques¬ 
tioned. 

But, to proceed : the foundation stone of this chapel was 
laid under tbe Clare Hall tower, on Bt James's day, 1446 ; 
but owing to the wars of the roses and other iDterruptions, 
the shell was not completed until the 29th of July, 1515, 
or the seventh year of Henry VIIL 

The following year witnessed the commenocanent of the 

This is noted in an indenture dated Fern 15,1516, made 
between, the executeof Henry YIL and the provost ol 
tho college :— 
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The order is simply “ to glfizc all the windows of the said 
chapel, with surii images, stories, aims, badges^ and other 
devices, as it aliall be devised by the said executors.” 

These words are sufficiently identical with those of the 
will of Henry YIT. relating to his chapel at Westminster ;* 
and since only seven or eight years had elapsed, and the 
executors were nearly the same, it is probable that they 
hastened to employ the same hands on the glass of the 
building just committed to their cliarge* 

This matter might be cleared np had we tlie first contract 
for the colkge chapel glasSj but this has unfortituatedy been 
lost. 

From tlie second contract, however, already named; (dating 
April 152G,) we learn that Barnard Flower was the original 
contractor for the Cambridge windows ; and since he alone 
is at first employed on so large an undertaking, it seems 
altogether likely that he was the popular man of his day> 
and possibly bad, been the painter of the Westminster win-* 
dows. 

' But be that as it may, w^e know that he was selected and 
engaged to do sundry work here, in tenms carefully re^ 
counted in the second contract i that he had been for several 
years at this work; and had just died, leaving a certain 
amount of glass finislied and ready to he put up, AVe shall 
presently consider what this legacy was. 

The next contractors were Gklyon Hone, Richard Bounde, 
Thomas Eevc, and James Nicholson. 

These men bind themselves to three things : first to put 
up wlmt Barnard Flower, ktely deceased ” bad left ready 
to be put up ; secondly, to execute eighteen windows more 
themselves, including the east and west windows; and 
thirdly, to furnish^ cartoons or vidimuses, they were called, 
for the four remaining windows of the chapel. 

lYith the exception of the west window, never executed,^ 
and thereforo reducing the number to seventeen, we may 


* " And [Jie wliidoflfH of OUP sAid chft- 
to bs ytnied with afcdtitrt, 

JUniSy Mjd e(?gi]is;inita lui it by us 

(levEseiJ, nud Ip |>ictai‘fi (iiittCiujTi) 
(teJiv<iitcl to ilie PHnf ot St. UiiTlhdlo" 
Inside Siiiillilield, - msiAtK?!' of the 
wrM-kaof onr Mid tliAjia].” TIiLa wElJ is 
Afttiid JtjQhiinjint, MiUHiii 3], I.^Oi) I 
Vir, [Ic^wi OH l\^e Slat Ilf [J]« fit'st ]]LHaiLJfc, 


* TEiei'o it no-thsp^ fw lafld ok to 8Upp*Ba 
that tEii^ TvEndaw hflS cvier been fillad. 
wiUi atainid plaaa. TJit traaery of A 
dtstmiyad wiiiilftw' j;;eneriiUy roCajiiH gnmo 
liflUehi'B of ctilniir, but therwis not epaiN 
title to be nhbsi'Vcd hare. Muonjciweir, th^ 
C&li^r nactrdfl, I un derataud. w]ii[o noidng 
tliG Enjrtfj draii:' tn tha jjfWj wind&'wt, itiLkn 
iiD mentiiFTl uf the WMit wJndn™ at all. 
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suppose this engagement to haye been faithfully carried 
out. 

The last contracting parties were Fraunces Williamson 
and Symond Symonds, who in the succeeding month of the 
^me year, covenant to execute the four remaining windows 
just named, according to the patterns supplied to them bv 
tho superior artists. 

The proper sequence of those latter contracts should be 
observed; for Wdpole, by placing the last firat, has fallen 
into the mistake of giving a share of the credit of designing, 
to those who manifestly were not to be entrusted witli that 
important branch of the business. 

The honour of designing these windows undoubtedly 
belongs in the first place to Barnard Flower, and in Uie 
second place to Hone, Bounde, Eeve and Kicholson. 
And hero we observe as an interesting fact, that all those 
names are English; ® and hirther, that these establishments 
—-there are six distinct establishments—are all specified as 
being in London. 

We may, therefore, I think, fairly claim these i^indows, 
both in respect of design and workmanship, as srenuine 
productions of British art. 

• This is a valuable addition to similar testimony, gleaned 
from the accounts of St. Stephen’s chapeV in the reign of 
Edward III.; and of the York and Warwick windows ; to 
name no more, altogether dissipating the common doubt as 
to whether painted glass was ever a regular manufacture of 
this country. 

Other important particulars to be gathered from these 
contracts are :—first, that the glass must date from 1516 to 
1530-2 ; omitting, of course, the rehes in the north chapel- 
ries, which cannot be less than half-a-century older; but of 
which no account is preserved. 

Again, we find that we are indebted to Henry VII. and 
his executors, and not to Henry VI., as Dyer states, nor 
yet to Henry .VIII., as is more commonly supposed, for the 
gift and completion of these magnificent windows. 

• Hone’s name, it h&s been objMtod, first intention was to bare had good 
should eund « Hoon ” which is Dutcli. “ Norroandj- ” glass ; but tluit in eveiy 
This is true ss far m the body of Ute con- instance the word Noim&ndj has been 
tract goes, bat tlie man always signs erneed. W'e may infer from this, that not 
himself “ Hone.” I observed also, when only the men, but their materials, wero 
kindly permitted to inspect tlie original British. 

documents, a short time since, that die 7 Smith’s Antiijaities of Westminster. 
VOL. XTI. X 
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Henrj YlII. supplied the reod-Bcreen and interior fittings 
of the chapel, hut his wealthy' and superstitious father had 
already provided for the glass. 

This circumstance, hy the way, accounts for the profusion- 
of memorials relating to Henry VIL whieJr these -windows 
oontaiii, though e; 3 ieouted, as ive see, some -time after that 
prince’s death. 

"We further learn thcat the royal executors left the devising 
and ordering of the glass, that fs, I suppose, the choice of 
subjects and the supervision of the -vidimuses, to a select 
committee, consisting of tlie Provost Hacomblen assisted by 
William Holgylle, dert and master of the Savoy, London, 
and Thomas Irai'ko, Archdeacon of Norwich. Of these three, 
since to the last two was referred the judgment of compeiisa- 
tion in cases requiring a knowledge of art, of whom Larko 
was the general superLutendent of the building in Cam¬ 
bridge ; it remains that Holgylle, residing in Loudon, where 
all the glass-work was executed, -was the special manager of 
this department. 

Finally, as to the distribution of the work; it is plain, 
that as tliere are twentj-fivo painted windows in the cha.pol, 
twenty-one of whicli may be sufficiently accounted for, it 
would appear that Barnard Flower had completed four 
-windows ere he died, together (probably) w-ith ^le glass in 
the heads or ti*acery of all the windows : but of tliis more 
hereafteu 

Before dismissing the documentary paj't of our subject, 
it may be well to state, that these windows were condemned 
by tho Long Parliament. 

There is an entry of tho commissioners in the Journals- 
of the House to this effectDec. 26th, 1643; steps 
(altar-steps -to bo taken down ; and a 1,000 superetitio-us 
pictures, the ladder of Christy and thievea 

This was during the ProvostsMp of Dr. Collins, ejected 
1645. How it happened that our windows escaped diuing 
the intervening year, 44, we are not informed. 

Possibly they were taken down, (it is certain they have 
all been down and reloaded at some time or other;) but it is 
more likely that they remained iu theii' places at -fche period 
we speak of, and tliat the superstitious pictures at the west 
end then sustained the serious damage tliey exhibit to 
tins ilay, wliile the general scriptural character of the 
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rest,® together with the opportune ejection of Dr, Which- 
cotc (a moderate man), preserved them to ua much aa they 
are at piesent. 


THEm HKTORY FROM IITSPEOTIOU 

And now for a word or two as to what further historical 
information may ho obtained from inspection. Omitting— 
as I said before—the; glass in the north-east chapelriesj and 
confining oursolvee to the chapel itself, the oldest gla^s 
appears to be that over tlie north-west door. Tins window 
is unique as to age and style, pai-taking more of the Per¬ 
pendicular' aspect than any tiling in the chapel. If, there- 
foroj it is one of Flower'a foui'j he afterwards altered his 
style. Is it not more probable, that it was a purchase or 
present to the chapel, and executed by other hands 1 ^ 
we may safely couelude, that Flower fitted all the 
■tracery lights of the window's ; for first, it is highly proha- 
ble tliat tlicy would be inserted ere the scaffolding of the 
roof was removed. Again, they all appear to be the work 
’of one hand, strongly contrasting, in this respiect, with the 
variety of manipulation in the pictures below; and once 
more, among all the cognisances and initials with which they 
are crowded, there is no reference to Anne Boleyn, but only 
to Henry Vdh, and Elizabeth of York, or to Henry Yllli 
and Catherine. This, I imagine, would not have been 
the case had they been executed after 1536 (the date of 
the second contract) when the subject of the divoteo was 
pending. 

It is more difficult to decide upon the other contribu¬ 
tions of Barnard Flower. But not to trouble ourselves with 
speculations, I will merely mention a key which I think can 
be used here with advantage ; it is the east window, Tltis 
window, W 0 know', is mi Flower’s work, because it is spe¬ 
cially contracted for after his deatli by Hone and his partners* 
Now in this window, the figures are on a large scale, and 
executed with much freedom and vigour. 

Taking this, therefore, as a guide, we ought to be able to 
detect, not only its sixteen companions, but also the last four 
for which designs were furnished by one and the same party. 


* I hp.ve met with ieWUj/ cbSeh nf iluB ivJsidovfa in lEie oi 

tioid of dEBcricnination. I EX. ^ Mil this li.^oi^a riadKT nj;« an 

^ Wfi find ingtiuicsa of tlie j^UTOllAae of ' sdipted wiDdow. 
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"With, regard to last-named, four* it is also wortliy of 

notice, that ttcy were to he placed “ two on ooii side* and two 
on tlie other side of Uie chapeL’^ If this mEans vis-^yia* 
here is a further key. 

In this way* Flower^s wort might possibly be eliminated ; 
when it would, I conceiye* be found to He among the north- 
eastern windows* whare the fignroa are on a smaller scale, 
and also in a somewhat earlier manner. 

OEtTERAL ARaiNGEHENT. 

Having finished the History* w'e now pass on to consider 
the genoral aiTangement of these windows. This is very 
simple when the clue is once perceived. 

Generally speaking* each window contains four pictures* 
two above and two below the transom. 

The lower tier is the one in setieSf being a regular chain 
of Grospcl history* passing all round the chapel. It com¬ 
mences at the north-west comer* with the birth of the Yirgm 
Mary, continues eastward through the various scenes of our 
Lord^s active life, then takes up the Acta of the Apostles 
and concludes with the legends of St. Mary^s death in the 
south-west comer. It has often occurred to me* whether 
tliese cycles (for they occur elsewhere) might not he in 
illustration of the ecclesiastical year, according to some 

use ” of the time ; but I could never identify them. 

The upper tier consists of stories also, but not in any 
chronological order* being ohosen out of the Old Testament* 
or the Apocrypha* simply on account cf their correspondence 
respectively with tlrose beneath* on the well-known principle 
of type and antitype. 

There are a few exceptions tc this arrangement, as in the 
■first* or ncrth-weatemmost window* in the cast window* and 
in tJiose illustrating the Acte ; but the mle is as above- 
stated. 

There seems nothing wrong in this plan of parallelism* 
except where it is superstitiously appHod ; but, at any rato* 
it was a very fevourite scheme of the mediEeval artists: 
we meet with it in the cataeomba of Eome ; in the Biblia 
Pauperum ; itiid there are few remains of ^lass without some 
traces of it* 

It may be recognised in Canterbury* in Eourges^ in the 
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accounts of St Stephen’s chapel, and of Horschau monastery ; 
at Fairford, at Liege, at Gouda. Moreover, in this way are 
to be expl^ned such references to lost collections, as the 
following : “ the windows contained the whole story, frona 
the Creation to the Judgment." ® For it so happens that 
the Temptation of Eve, easily mistaken for the Creation 
(especially if, as in King’s Chapel, the animals are 
scrambling out of the ground at the feet of our first mother) 
was the received type or correspondence of tlie Annuncia¬ 
tion, one of the first subjects in the Gospel history. 

But to return to our subject:—Care was always taken in 
this arrangement that the Crucifixion should fell into place 
at the east end of the church, and the Last Judgment at 
the west. 

This was clearly the idea here, and liad the west window 
been painted, it would probably have presented us with 
some such a combination of gorgeous colouring and gross 
superstition^ as may be seen at Fairford to this day. 

Perhaps it will be well to give a complete list of the 
subjects as they stand in the chapel. 

Commencing then at the north-west corner and counting 
eastward, we have— 

No. I. 


Joa6kinit Offtrvng refuted bp the JSiyk- 
prietL 

Text.—** Angelus in ....’* 

(See Spurioue Gospel of St. Mxtthew, 
or Birth of Mxry, e. i.) 

Joaefiim and Anna at the Oolden Oatt. 
Text.—“ Angelue iu .... cue de .. . 
ut . . . . decern.” 

(Spurious Goepel, o. iii.) 


Joackim vith the Shephad*. 

Text_ **.... peperie Anne 

(Spurious Gospel, ol iL) 


BuiK of the Fittym Mary. 

Text .—**, . . . peperit Anna Mariam 
benedictam.’* 

(Spurious Gospel, c. iv.) 


ToWt Offering to the Temple} 

Text .—** Meosa aorea oblata cst in 
templo.” 

(No reference.) 

AntlTTPK. 

Mary pretenied at the Temple. 

Text.—“ Mari a Domino oblsta est in 
templo." 

(See Spurious Gospd.) 


Ttpe. 

Tobiat' Marna^ 

Text.—“ Hie Sara desponsat Tobie.” 
(No reference.) 

Awtittp*. 

Marriage of Joteph and Mary. 

Text.—“ Hlo rirgo Maria desponsat 
Josep.” 

(Spurious Gospel: Joseph holds the 
Budding Rod.) 


9 So the windows of Lambeth chapel, 
in Laud’s time are described, and a win¬ 
dow of twenty-one lights, at Hengrare, 
Suffolk. 

> Braides Tobit’s dog, tlie young man 


has a fisbiog-net on bis shoulder. This 
identifies the subject, but tbe connection 
between the golden table and tbe Virgin 
Mary is beyond my comprehension. 
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TT?fl, 

" af Use. 

. pnt^epit QoEiiE I>K!U9 

SKd£r^u««(D 4 eaiC^rediuB iDiiii sa forte 
iuar[eiDiiri'’^(Hdn liS. (3). 


Type. 

Teat—“ ^ pparuicttua ei Dotnincis in 
flamioa jjj^niq do medio ; ab ^'idabat 
qdL Tubue erdei'et et non ooTObureKtUTi” 
Ek. iii. (S). 


AFriTTFa 
TJie Ajta-ojidiitiiysi. 

■. 'Text—"' Ed 1 Detbloenlj terra Jiii]*, 

tiiHi eri» minEioA id^ter) prineipCM) , . 

• ^Refarence gone; ptolmbly to Matt^ 

ii. tr.) 

No, 

r TVPE. 

Voaa^Uoue AbnJucn nome^u 
BOE quem Jennie ei ^*3, iBaeo, et cir^ 
euUlddet] eom goUtd —Gem xxt, 
iZ,4). 

Awtitvpe, 
if /(Lm- 

1 ITBCxt.^^ EtpoBtquacn conEunimati Eont 
diofl octo, uC drCiimcidereMir puer^ vooen 
tum eet notoed qjiu Jbeus.’^—L iike ii. 

m 


AHtiHYVSt 
Birih of JeSM 

Testr—j* CUTII autam liatifft estet Jeaus 
in BetJlLwin oivitaie Jude®,”—Matt ic, 

ly, 

TrPE. 

i^iwera (Sli&is. 

Text—^'' Dsdit ei^oregi centEim vigiioCa 
talenta anti, et aromata muilta nimie^ et 
gemmas ptretioefiSr”—(1 ! GIitOd. ix. S,) 

AflTTTVrR. 

Tyige ^Vrw'i 

Taxt-^^Apsetig tliesauria mit oJjtU- 
toriuiC ilii TQUoera anruntj (Jiub, ot inyrr- 
baiEL,'^ —Matt iE. (11), ' 


No, y. 

Tvj-a. 

BarifMioti r>f ujttlir iJn Lav?. 

Text.—Sanoudea mibi onine pregeoi, 
tunt quod apodt nllvain in diiia lernel.’' 

—El*. x 3 ii. (’ 2 ), 

AxrETVPE. 

J^ir^dKiiOjt cf ifte Vi'TfftJi Marif. 

Test—AdduJtetTiot lUdoi HiewsiM'jljN 

nja Qt aisterent enm dpEnino i aiettt eoHp- 
tum eat in lege Damiiii.”— Lake ii (2'2t 
S2). 


Xtpb, 

/oob6 fniTii Bsiai, 

H'ext,—“ £cce EEaufiaber tmta minatnv 
ut Ceu. xxvii. (42)+ 

AMrlTifPa 

Taxi. —^‘^SuE^go, et aec^dto puerum ot 
rOati'em iilioE^ et fnae tn et eeCo 

lllLe d<Mijcc dixero mji,*^-^M'aLt Ii, (IS), 


i?o. vr. 


Ttpr 

Jfcjer llf J'oirsa g/ (Ae Ltm-r 

Text,—"Ira-tuEque Talda piejscit do 
UMiia tAljuloB ct Goe&c^t see/', Ex, 
XXXii, (19)+ 

AhTlTTFB, 

3 ^ I'miftts if B^pi fallinff ffobiHi iefoTi 

tAC uljdWEt 

Text—" (OnuB eCM EomimEfl 

aacuntlEt) Biiper (nnbem) levenv et ingra- 
dictar (i^jyrjxtnm et canunDTefanntiir «[- 
mnlxcta Ai fftcio ejne),”—la, xlx. 


Ttpb, 

/flujt iased fmin. A (AftJriKA 
Tftitt ilUjgiliia. (Tliia ggnrcipondence 
-OCAnrs Eti (]® Biblia Pauparum.) 

AwTITYrB. 

HtMd's MoMaert aftiU; 

Et fniaaia aateUEfci bui interfecit 
(KDneapueroaqni exant I'n EeiliiCcnr.’'—, 
Ma,tL H, (IC), 


No, VJL 

TT?i. 

MrciffiGre wt Jw'iJ&tt iCirajifEd ia hU 

Text,—"Njumrnn teprtiEwa BepfiOelaYit q’ejct.-‘f Ait Jaasb, Juta ergo milii, 

iuJordanc.eC luuEidatus eEl,”— Jui^aYiLgl F>hu, at vanididtt priBooeenita.'" 

i KiEiga V. (U). Ggei, XXV. ( 3 ;j), 
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A?rT[aYFE. 

Titt 0 / (SiTixi. 

Ti'xt.—“ BftjjbiEEttuB nuUan Jtsos, con- 

fcsci]]! oMeuLf^ir4jt: ut pLpgrtbBuub 

si coolly et vjdit eifiwl( 4 iaL Dei."—iii. 

(16). 

0 . 

The Ti'ivtw^ I^ix»uL 

I'Bxt—" [Aeaumejis autejn) HuTSd «- 
mit I^Liilisliiiuin Ulud Id JeviiB^leiilh” 
—1 xvii, {5'!)- 

Ahtitype^ 

Ihitry iiiis Jt}•'^iml£T{l^ 

TsxL—Ecc0 Esx tiius Tsuit Bsdcns 
BupBT (Viilluiia bBlrueL^'—Jahn xii. (Id). 


Antitype. 

J'Afi r'eiiLpia(z£wi s/ ■ ■ 

TcxA—" Et accsdsM toilfutoi' dj ?!,it «j 
Sl mius Del ea (lie ut Jufidea iati 
Jlautv"—Matu iv. (IS). 

VHL 

Tvpii, 

Eltiha tht MwKojrttVf SaK 

7"eK(.—“ TolLe fliiLiiii tuacur Vsiilt iUb 

Qt aeTi'uit ad podeB^ ct adDi'avit sapsi' ter- 
Kiri^ It. 

AKTJTrPt 

iaffiCTUs Itil’tiid frin/l tJui Ika^ 

Tost.—* LaaiYe, voni fijmsi I Et pbo- 
di^it crAi fuenat mortuiiB." — Jfflhn xU 
<49> 


Ne. IX. 


Type- 

Tfit ifanwh 

Tevtr—“ Pamem de ((jala ppse^tiE^s sm.^' 
Wwdora XV], (20). 

AWTITYPEt 

3^Afi/..aaf ^ 

TexL.^" D^dma deaidehiPi hot pas- 
cha pamedsre vobtBCLUD iLDtC^ilnia patiax." 
—.Luke xxii, (Id). 


lYta. 

3^ Fall i4e Eticl 
Text.—" & eecldaint in lerram a seiciE. 
iipaia Jioji eojjatiraeiik”—Bamich vi. (2ti). 
Asti TYPE 

SFit Gartim (hOit^ajie. and ihe 

Taxt,.-^ TataPj ii vi 6 trAnflfer pftcblniu 
Itsc a uobF —Laks XStii. (43). 


No. X 


hilUtin .Abtlr 

Text—■“ ComaLirrexit C*ifl adversua 
fratrem peiiiiii AbsL”—G gQ. iv. (S). 

AHTirPPJSr 
Juda^ BeiTayinff Gfej'z'-rir 
Text—DLxlt nto Rabbi, et occuln. 
tuB Bflt oina.”—Mfttt jntvi. (ds). 


Tyfjc. 

Dd'LJHi 

Tsxt,— EfitTid^ egiedepfij vir bbji- 
ETiinuirij Qt Tlr Belial/'—2 Sam. itL (7). 
AuniTPK. 

ChHsi iSnJjJKFU. 

Te^t;— ValaTsmut emfl et pevoilti^ 
]>]Uot faeivn ejiia."—Luke ^xL. (04), 


No. 

Tyfk. 

J'ej-CVl'iiJi. /sipsriatmiitL 
TexL—.“Irnti ptlutjpe^ CWtra JaHe- 
miBja (cKBun]) ciiitliplMirtintiliearcBreiii." 
—Jemn. XXXVii. (IS). 

Awtitvph. 

OAWsi t^or£ 

Text—SI (iialo IciciituB sura (teaEiKUt)- 
ninnl) perhllw de maJx"—Jobil xviii. 
(2^). 

No. 

Type. 

Jolt YiXtdiy Satan^ 

Text,“‘' DoEuiuDa dodik Dopinua aha- 
tuHt; Doinen Domini bejaedicUaiB,"— 
Jol>i. (21), 

AjtttTvrEr 

Scovrffed.f 

'Tsxi.—“ TudC ergo TeprshsnditPilfttos 
Jssana CtflagelUvit.”—Jobn xix. (1). 


XL 

'Ttpe. 

Noah DjimtCJi NaJiid^ 

Text.'—^ Tiibeuatjno TiimiM inelirEatua 
ett et nudatuB (in tabemacuto ayo},’^— 
GatL. ix. (21'}. 

AXTtTTTE. 

Christ Siripped itforff i/erod. 

Text —" Vte 'qot dicitia maiuin boniUB^' 
BtloomnU Bi&lUDCir"—1 b. V. (liO). 

XIL 

Ttfe. 

SofiSnuyfi Ontumed. 

Text.—“ EgrediniLfli ct vidstev Al™ 
Zion pagem fialOEBOneim"—Cant iib [11). 

APTLTyPB. 

0^™; CElHi^nSicf ^A fliiW'YU. 

Text.—“Et raidtflB pleetsatcS oor^Jnam 
ds e|unia inipenoerLmt enpati ejllSv"—'John 
xixr (S). 
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No. XUI. 

TBie Gm 41 E 43 i Wtniow contaiiia e 3 s pifituKS reliting to ttve OueiEi^Son, w[Hiflut 
corTijSJiijndencet HecoinmeiiaEiig fho wroer sjid coimtjn^ Ti'egtwarf, iva 

have :r— 

No, XIV. 

Tips. [Some moJem ^]ss8.> 

ortwi Daa^fii&ra. 

Texi—*' Na VDoatiB ma NaOmi/* 


AXTirrPE. 

Chjist BtwiiUd. 

Text—■' Q,Ti 3 ri et tUBiW jpwaH saimani 
paijetwJt>it gladlufl^'’—Luke il ^SS). 


No. 

TrPE. 

Jiiac^h tit ths Pii. 

Text—"Efc iniitfttIH1» emu! in Hatemam 
V^ttreni ytWO eat (n Bnlitudinot"—G ab. 
xiXTii. (22), 

AlflJTlfPL 
tntiJ iii T^Mh. 

Text-^'" FoavLt illni m iDnnumaiila 
suo Di>T0.”—Matt xxTil (60). 

No. 

Ttfb. 

JonaK aW th^ Whoicr 

Text—* Evomult JoJiam inaridam.'’— 
J-on.]J. (11), 

A3rrjTrp£ 

Titc BcxiimcHon <ff ClxriiU 

Text-^'Eevolvjf lajudarn at aadeb&t 
super eucn.’'—Matt itivui. ({!). 


XV* 

Ttpk. 

Es^diay 

Text.— “Edexit lartW] per tnrmaa 

HtM.”—Ex. sii. (£]). 

AirriTTT^ 

The ZZan'DwtJtj? a/ II^ 

Text—Advenii te libt^rtre SalTAtoi^ 
intiiid(l) hu,^List . . * .” 

(5ee Spurjoua Goapel of NUk^demua.) 

XVL 

Ttte, 

rfjui'Kit^ t^hii MoBtvr. 

Text .—£e ilTice egoovit Tenientoia 

filitrai huuhl”—T obat xi. (6), 

Ahtixtpe. 

C&rtjiJ ttrpptarijjg to his Msdksw 
TeiL^“SaJve, pareua, etiisa ea puor- 
pera ragam qui caelum terramiijiM rogit” 
(No referenuB i ace Goldau Lagand.) 


No. XVIL 


Ttpe. 

Jiouten seeks laes^k tn the Fii. 

Text—” EffTflrtuttiii* Ilein>au a4 cTs- 
lernaco Hall Eovenlt pnairnm.”—Gen. 
xxKvil. (2a)t 

AXTiTYFa. 

The Wtmeiv ai ihe SeptdehTt. 

Text—"'Et fnlda Hmuft ft prluio die 

(5iJ>bat4>rum) Tcuiuut ad momunientUiin, 
orto Bole.^—Mark xti. (2). 


Type, 

ieb f,^ IdefAs' ade^ttmd 

Text.—«VeiaU eutein rex, 

Lauiele, Jt>anle|a—Diiu. tL (30). 

Amt[ttpb;, 

Cftrwi nppean'f!^ to jtfst^ 

Text—Hnc oom dixLBBat^ caDYar^a 
ant retriwsma et Txdit Jeaum atantera,"— 
Jahn XX. ( 14 )* 


Ne. XVm. 


Ttpb, 

Tke apji/ears ta ffahbamc. 

Text—"Arigcntaic ot aurum non eat 
mibi, MlCom bnbeo ItoO tibi do.”— 

UE. (6>. 

(Tbia text is a rapatition of No. xxt) 

Ayrrrmi 

Chrid a'iipearav^ to fiao 

goijig lo SinAfluj. 

Text,~“ VJpj JudcL et qiii liftMtfttis 
Hiaroaoiymia onlveraE, loe voble uotitm. 
mt”—Acta ii. (14). 

(Thia taxi ia \ rapatitioji of Nov xxk) 


Type. 

SaiA>ttc\to ftede DanieL 
Text.—Nt [LU ^UEtlAm ibant gaudentes 
aoanEpectu eeuallii."—'Acte t. f4l). 

(Thia text laa raped tiou of No. xxi.J 

AttYlTTPa. 

G&fM< bread at .fuLuiftwa. 

Text.—** Uti^ilc CDUTBnit Tobfa 

tentare apiritomi DottlEaL”—Acta y. (fl). 
(Text beloiigg to No. xxl.) 
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Noh XIX. 

'Tttb. Type. 

/aatph- meet^ J^e J^vodi^oJ. JScnt. 

TeiC.—“ Bijdt Jacob nd Jogepk j jmh Taxt.—"Fatep, pecfiati ib cCeIuEii et 

Jsatua Uloriat qaia vidi iMipem UUUHOn”— C&rJUn ie.”—.Lube xv fSJ ) 

Gen. xlvi. (SO). ^ 

A-VrlTTFE. AmTITTPE, 

Cht*ii6 apptajinff io the DescipleSr Tkt J'ApsEaiif. 

TvftbiBi tt. cum base dix- Tewt. — “^Pax Tobia j daioda JEjtit 
iSHfilj oaCendLt ew mAutia ct l4iJaa.”—Jebn Thomiej fnfap dE^L uim tuum hue at Tide 
IX. [2&)- nuuiua mea^”.—Jolm xs. ^27). 

N*. XX. 

Typu. Type, 

£3iijdh^E A to Ideax^ JTli L(m jyueis to JfaiM. 

Taxt—"Cumquc traaiUBaent, Heliaa Text-—'^Tidam tuuiam papplua (^aod 

dixit ad taiaDUiiL.^"'—i Kiuga ii (9). moi^vpi ffwaret deseeadidt mante McmaJ' 

—Ex, xikEE. (1). 

AmiitypE. a rrilTVTBi 

C7inJi'a Aiimijiflit. 3^ Uoi^ (e fht A^fnHte. 

Text —'* ftuE cst iiSe ^ul venit do Eduia Toxft.—‘'Spiritna liomEDi raplerit ot- 

fjnetit V«tjbtt8.^-“la. 1x41. (1), bem tetnumiD/’—Wiadam i. (73^ 

No. XXI. 

Peier axtd JoJat ike Mtxnr /mpnjoiitieeHJ *■!«{ S^w/t'sij\S <ff Peter 

Taxi.—‘‘ Adfaaicutea AUtem ^f^iaeEpes 

saeordotuM et ouinea cum ao arunt Text.'—" Et dimiaaruat eoB^ at iiii 

oorivoeavertint cwiBibumJ'—Aots p, (21), dam ibaut laodantaa a conapectu eon- 
{Tliis text is miaplaaad.) ^u.”—AetSv. (41). 

The CTPiWti folU/atUig Pefar inio Jieaih. of A iltWltiM. 

^ _ _ _ Taxb—"PatiTja AUtejH dixil^ ArfiMhim 

—‘‘Yiri Judei et quL hahitatia at uiram edd aeC pthi, ^VOd auteos hsbtOj 

Hierosal^ioia uairarai liaO Tohia UOtum dbi do."—Acta iii. (G), 
ait"—Acta ii. (This text miEpliced). 

No. xxn. 

of SU Pve/L SL vAtK iJie a£ 

Text.—“ Ee auhito circumfDbit aomlux Be-moAcu^. 
da coalo et cadana m tarram."—Aott ix. Text—*' (Fiut ftotem) SauIub cum diE- 

( 3 , 4 ). alpullft qui want Dwnaaaei pms dU* Aii- 

quO[”—Aetfl lx. (11^). 

jSf. Paii^ anti JfaniabdU at L^m. ^ Th^ A^aailea aswmited at ^ 

TeiL —^ (SucciyIoS quoqiie J&vla qui Taxt.—“■ Supaa-Taueriint autam quidaiu 

OfAt JiUtO eivitAtaw) iHotunx tauYoe at co- ab AuCnacLia ot Iconijo Judai .... —' 

roHAA ad TeBubuIa affareua cum turhiE Acta xiv. (1^). 
volebat (sauirjJlcsxE.).^'—Acta xit. (12). 


Nq. XXI 3I. 


^2. Pa^a rasttn^ fmt (A/ p/ Blid- 

itoftien. 

Text.— Fneelpio libi in uoraan Jaau 
Chriati cxire (Ah) ea,’’—Acta xvL (tfl:). 

, ;St. PauJjjartw^^oia Aw 

Tcxt“-*^CHni eoluiaanioB i^jEtuf A 
Troade recto ourau veuimuB 
OMi.”—Aetei, xri. ( 11 ). 

(Tills is obviDusijr a miatAVe fOT Acta 
xjrt-1). 


A?. FeiiJ 

Text“-**^Et ApprehcDdeotM Paulum 
tralielAot eum extra temitJum,"—Acta 
xjti. (30). 

St. Paid J^JAe or TVero, 

TexL^'Famusaum cat Paulo maaere 
jlbimet cum cuatodiaata sa milita,".— 
Acts ixpiiL. (Is). 


I have now only to mcjition tlie aTrangemont of the last two 
windows^ that the westernmost on tie south side. Tliese^ 


;e 
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ccntaimng the conclusion of the Yirgin Mary’s history^ have 
sustained irreparable injui'y^ and are only intelligible after 
mucli patient study. They represent the death of Mary/’ 
iypificd above by “ the death of Tobit.'” The corresporLdence 
lies in this: that when Tobit and Mary were dying each of 
them sent for their sons. Hence both legends begin -with 
words taken from the last chapter of the book of Tohit: In 
hora mortis vocayit hlium suum/* In the upper picture is 
seen the young Tobias with the Angel by his side ; and in 
tho lower^ our Lord (with the labaruiUj or resurrection^ 
standard in his hand) at the foot of his mothor’s bed. 

Then follows in order, Mary^s burial ; this is typified 
above hy *^the burial of Jacob,” with the legend: '“Josep 
tribus sepeliunt Jacob," The point of correspondouce hero 
must be,, that (according to the spurious gospel) Mary, 
like Jacob, gave commandment concerning her burid. 
On this occasion a disturbance with the Pagan soldiery is 
said to have taken place, all of which is faithfully depicted 
on the glass. 

The last window contains, on the left hand, ‘*the 
Assumption of the Virgin," typified by the apotheosis of 
an unknown saint" with a conspicuous pouch hy his side.^ 
On the right is “ the Coronation of Mary/’ typified by the 
subject of Solomon placing Bathsheha on a throne at his 
side.” The proximity of the small stone image of tho Virgin 
in the rose to this window will now be understood. 

I Jiave dwelt a little upon these two windows, because the 
guide-book does not name them ; indeed I believe this is 
the first time that either they or the first window, or any 
of tlie texts given ahovo, have boeu described* 

TEE MESSEEGEES. 

Another part of the general arrangement wortliy of note 
is the ayatom of ‘^messengers "—lui they are called—-in tho 
central lights of all the aide windows, ranged one over the 
other* Of these there are four to each window (ninety-four 
altogether in the chapel) holding scroEs witli the texts of 
scripture to explain the subject of the pictures, 

A similar arrangement occurs in the block books and 

® Tills sjrmbol nuplit l*ad na tj wdJm- with Swni Miry* If an Old T^stAmcint 
turc tbiil \i Siunl: MicheJs^ t& whom tul,Jcct^ Ql^lt it ant ba tha TrangJitiMJ of 
tbe ohApol dodjeuCcA in aonjuniMioia ElHKll } 
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illtimmations of the. peiiod* and in many collections of 
glass. 

We have ah’eadj seen that this was tlie case 'with the 
■w'indo'ws of Henry Vll.^a chapel, Westminster. In Fairford 
church the prophets face the apostles, and whilst the latter 
recite the Apostles’ Creed amongst them^ the former exhibit 
prophecies relating to the last judgment. Even Korman and 
Early Enghsh glELgs have traces of this explanatory method. 

The messengers of King^s consiat of jfwo classes, tlie one 
venerable figures like prophets, the other angels, -with or 
without the nimbus. 

This tlistiuetion I Imagine was only made for the sake of 
variety ; for they follow uo order, but illustrate indiscrimi¬ 
nately an Old OP Hew Testament subject, alwa}^ observing, 
however, that two of each sort are attached to a window. 
To this seeming disorder there is hut one exception, vis., in 
the windows illustrating the Acts of the Apostles, where six 
figures of St. Luke (with the bull at his feet) carry his own 
texts; hut even they shai'e this honour with as mapy 
angels. 

The demi’figures with wings are usually called St, Michael ] 
and the prophet Ezekiel may perhaps be distingiiighed by 
his dross. But it is plain that all symbolism, whGther of 
colour or form, was by this time held with a very loose 
hand* 


THE TEXTS. 

The texts or legends are written in lacge Glothic cha¬ 
racters, with the usual abhre'^dations, and sotnetimea having 
Lombardic capitals* The hook and chapter are invariably 
marked according to the custom of the day* 

The Old Testament quotations generally agree with the 
Vulgate, or with some of the scarcely dissimilar varieties of 
Jerome. But not so the quotations from the Hew Testa¬ 
ment, which vary very much from auy version (I have 
compared seven, or eight) except that of Erasmus, especially 
his second edition, 1519. Thie coincidence taken, in cea- 
nectiou with the fact that Erasmus liad not left Cambridge 
when our windoivs were begun, would favour the idea that 
the great reviver of Icarniug as well as of morals has had a 
hand in these insciiptions. Such-a thing would not be 
beneath him, professor though he was ; for we find him in. 
the year 1515 receiving twenty shillings for drawing up an 
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epitaph for Margaret of Richmond's tomb in Westminster 
Abhej» 

THEIE VALUS AS WOUKS OP AJlU ^ 

But, besides being curiously and Hstorically interesting* 
these windows are truly invaluable works of art. They 
offer altogether the best and almost only examples of an 
English, historical school of painting. As marble was the 
material of Greece, and fresco of Itdy, so glass is certainly 
tlifi material and surface upon which onr native genius has 
expended itself. Define a school of high art as you may, 
what is there in this kingdom, we aaL in point of scale, of 
quantity, or of merit (and that under considerable disad¬ 
vantages), to compare with the collections of glass in our 
cathedrals and churches, to say nothing of scattered remnants 
and of demolished glass* Surely nothing formerly done in 
the way of illumiuations or woodoiitSi or latterly in the way 
of oils, can claim such a title 1 But here (to confine our¬ 
selves to this single specimen) are at least one hundred 
gigantic pictures, retttining mud; of their original vigouri 
and executed at the reviv^ of art in Europe, and in rivaliy 
of the great Italian school itself 

That I am not speaking without warrant, hear Vandyke’s 
opinion of the Fairford glass, far inferior to this in respect 
of historic merit; “ He often affirmed to the king (Cliarlea I.) 
that many of the figures in the Fairford windows were so 
exquiaitdy done that they could be exceeded by no pencil" ^ 

IValpoIe also remarks of these very windows of King's 
chapel, that "the artists who executed them would figure 
as considerable painters in any reign," adding, in true anti- 
quanau spirit, “ and what a rarity, in a collection of 
drawings, would be one of their vidimuses [ " 

But an example is worth a thousand recommendations* 
h or tliis purpose I would beg to point out the two figures on 
horseback, one in profile, the other a three-quarter face, con¬ 
versing together in the lower right-hand subject of the great 
^t window. Nothing can be more full of expression and 
individual character than the countenances, or more easy than 
the compositiod of these figures. And here let me explain one 
of the difficulties winch our glass painters had to contend with 
ill making their designs* ]^ch bay or light is divided both 


^ CtHjka'a Tciji(jgL'ft|>]|^ dJ 
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vertically and horizontally by iron bars ; that is to aajj the 
cartoon, ere the design was commenced^ had to be marked off 
like a gridiron ; and then every head and hand was brought 
into one or other of the divisions 1 Somotimosj in older glass, 
this may be mentioned as an apology for stiff necks and other 
contortions ; but here it is only another matter of astonish¬ 
ment and praise, when we hnd how well the difficulty has been 
overcome. And does not this peeuliarity of conformation 
(together with the necessai'ily high pitch of the hOTizon line in 
ail old glass designs) prove their another point of 

merit in any work of ait ? * The Christ" likewise, “ healing 
his cross/^ in this window, baa a fine face, quite of the 
Spanish scheoL 

Another example of the historic merit of King's chapel 
windows is the well-known figure of Ananias, in the window 
on the south side of the ohapel nearest the organdofL The 
ghastliness of the face is exceedingly well done, and will 
repay an examination through a glass. 

Lastly, as a piece of difficult, but most graceful design, 
observe the apotheosis of the unknown saint in the last 
window in the south-west corner in the upper left-hand 
compartment. 

Upon the whole, though there are doubtless many inferior 
parts and a considerable amount of mutilation and displace¬ 
ment, and some still later damage, yet the^e windows must 
ever be acknowledged to offer a truly wonderful collection of 
designs and details, worthy of a high place (yea, I submit, 
in the absence of anything more worthy, of the highest 
place) in our kingdom of historical art 

The men who painted them wero not mere vitrifiers or 
glaziora, but artists in a high sense of the term. 

Refreshed from tlie fountains which Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle had just opened to the world, they approached 
their material witli no mean ideas or trembling hands ; 
their arms seem to have forgotten the trammel of lead and 
of arming, and to have swept over the glass with gi‘and and 
flowing lines, that can scaiviely be outdone, and every bold con¬ 
trast of colour and compositii>n. To biilliant lights and colours, 
such as no other Irind of painting can approach to, they have 
added a manly vigour of conception that never seems to flag. 

* 1 blinuld aM liei-e, Uiat lllii “jl No plttgiai'iim ImE lUei of subject and 
aiippiiiHttciSf' St? ftiUy BilfldfllUfiil lij' CDiirimitiotlfJ trtiilm-Eni cAji fcjroaght 
4 n fixaimiuiciiiu of the wiisdarfl! (wfoi'e ua. agamfet UiCPi. 
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Observe^ too, how well tliBy tell a story \ In cliooain^ a 
subject, instead of invading the province of poetry or of the 
histrionic art (tho vice of naodeiriL piiinters) they seise upon 
some stirring incident, lihe that of the Hampton Court 
cartoons; and .then narrate it to the eye both simply and 
earnestly, and (conventioiialiiims apart) with astonishing tmth 
to nature. This shows power of mind as well ss of hand. 

But I hasten to offer a few remarks upon the manufacture 
of these windows, 

Tho ironwork—or arming—is very heavy, a defence," 
as the contracts need scavedy tell us, “ against great winds 
and outrageous weatherings." Besides the vertical bars on 
the outside, there are aaddle’-bars within, seven indies apart, 
one being missed or bent occasionally, to avoid cutting a face 
pr any material part of a figure. It is a question, whether 
we attend enough to the arming of our windows now-a-daye. 
Time only can prove ; but certain it is, that this cobweb of 
iron bars—some of them an inch square—have only just 
sufficed to preserve their charge for three centuries,* 

The glass itself is all perfectly transparent, except whero 
it is ahflded, and even the shadows are stipple-shaded, that 
is, made as diaphanous as possible. In this respect the 
windows uuder review agi'ee with all old glass. It remained 
for later times to think of obscuiing gkss witli enamels or 
dirt. Our modern obscurists would do well, I think, to bear 
in mind that the contractors for these windows w^ere espe^ 
cially bound to supply ** clean " glass. 

The specific tint is slightly warm or golden, being indeed 
only the white glass of the day, as may still bo seen in old 
pottages. But it is observable that this tint or basis under¬ 
lies and affects all the colours:, as well as the white glass, 
subduing the blue, for instance, and enriching the ruby. 
Here is an important hint, 1 imagine, on the general 
harmony of any window winch may hope to vie with old 
glass. The cathedral tint—as the manufactiu'ers terra it— 
ought to pervade all tho colours^ 

Some very snocessful attempts have been made lately to 
prepare raw glass iu this way. But for myself (if 1 may be 
allowed to offer an opinion) I believe we sJifdl eventually come 
to the glass of commerce—the glass of the day. We ought, 

‘ ProfeaBor Wrllia IXiUI l?«ciinn]anied anaww v'epy i^ell Cm a araall aenJe, l>ufi 
lU] atiecC ijf ^laBis cm. caetd bBJ'di^ iij>j^7lic(l to n buildlil^ 

udo, in JiEii of Tills ran/ he tbsl befen^e las. 
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indeed, only to be too thanlcfiil that it is-so pure and good 
it is ; and I feel perauaded that we shall be doing bettor by 
giving attention to the essential principles of the art, than to 
the recovery of this or that tint, which our ancestors were 
constantly changing, and always—it appears to me—with the 
hope and determination of getting rid of it altogether. 

The flesh in King's chapel windows is stained with iron,® 
whicli allowa of its being transparent also^ another point not 
to be ororloolced in pictorial glass-work; for it is plain that 
tlie flesh, constituting, as it does, the prominent parts of the 
picture, is a sort of key“notQ to the whole : if tliis is dulled 
with enamels of any kind, the entire window has to he dnlled 
too. ' Thns the glass is shorn of its glory* its brightness, its 
first essential property, without which it is turned into a 
mere transparency or blind, quite out of place in a window 
made on purpose for the admission Q^Ugltty 

The colours used in this chapel are very varied ; several 
shades, particularly of purple and green, producing delightful 
associations with the more positive colours. 

The colour, moreover, varies in depth on the same piece 
of glass. Many effects of sky, foliage, and drapery, are thne 
sldlfhlly imitated. This diffei'cnce of shade, in the present 
instance, depends, I observe, upon the thickness of the glass. 
But I believe the great charm of these windows lies in tbeiv 
restricted and careful use of colour i quite three-fourths, in 
some cases eaven-eighths of the whole surface, being white 
glass, or white glass shaded. This reservation gives intense 
value, by contract, to the colours employed, greatly reducing 
their gaudinesa, and enhancing their depth. 

. And then the colour that u used is collected into nose¬ 
gays, as it were, and not spotted or diluted by being spread 
over the picture. This is bold treatment, no doubt, but it is 
veiy successful here, particularly in the three windows on the 
north side of the chapel, illustrating the Acta of the Apostles ; 
and, I doubt not, wonld be with us also, if we could induce 
our artists, or rather their patrons, once to reflect that there 
may be too much of a good thing. 

5 T waa fartunatt ■enongli* tir!* OT f-cur -witll S Aui -nf sUty sort I 
ytara aga, after a aUTDljer of flspOlfUTiflclH, bo aJIowied to toy, thit Mi-. Winetop fully 
-(0 auccead in tcoaV'trjng (Jta comioa-cento approrea of it. 
fleah afcaiii, Ibe TftliW lias in diipeoBLng 
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It m a curious fact; in the history of painted glass in this 
country, that, from first to last, there has been a growing 
tendency to reduce the quantity of coloun It may,, perhaps, 
be explained thus :—the art was imported (say during liie 
sixth or seventh centuries) from southern countries, whence 
it came glowing with colour suited to the richness of those 
sides, and necessary to obscure some of their light. 

But this exuberance was soon found inappropriate and 
inconvenient here ; hence aroae, in the first place, the white 
pattern windows of our various styles, and then the gradual 
but general preponderance of white glass over colour, which 
we speak of 

I had some more remarks to make on the manipulation of 
these windows; but, as they are purely technical, they may 
he spared in a paper of this sort. 

Such are a few of the ideas natvtrally suggested to the 
student of King's chapel windows i and nothing shows, I 
tliink, more dearly the intimate and intereBting connection 
there is between archaeological reviews and our future pro- 
gresa in art. 

Here is an art, the art of glass painting, which must, in 
tha nature of things, ever be popular in this country. It is, 
in fact, just the ornamented state of a material, the use of 
which is increasing every day among us. 

How necessary, then, that it should be securely grounded 
and rightly directed! And what so useful for this pui'pose 
aa the experience of the past; tliose first principles obtained 
from a survey of long periods together, and the comparison 
of various styles 1 

At the same time, we sec the folly of going hack to 
ancient timeBi when circumstances were so different, and 
taking thence, in too slavish a manner, our model, either of 
architecture, or of any of its parts. 

Eternal principles of taste of course there are, and prin¬ 
ciples based upon climato, materials, and habits, equally 
binding j' but their apphcation should ever bo left to the 
independent impulses of genius, under tha direction of pi'e- 
sent exigences, and of the ever-shifring, but, no doubt, 
necessary and happy effects of time and providence. For 
light of this kind, and on an art so easily abused, it seems 
to me we cannot be too thanJrflil. 


W. J. nOLTON. 
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AG-BEEMEKT BETWKEN the DEA^? AAT> CtTAPTBE OP ST. 
PAUL'S, LONDON, AND WALTER THE OltGONER, OF 
SOUTHWARK, RELAXINQ TO A CLOCK IN ST. PAUL’S 
CIIUBCH, dated NOVEICBEB 22j ia44. 

<COTTONIAN CHiRTER, XXI. 24.) 

COMMUSrCATKD BV Blit FEUUEIEIC MADDEH", K.H.. 

Ceate endentiire team&i^e, qe t&nvG.nu£ e&t parenirD le Doan ah 
ClinpUre delagliitadc Bctut Pool de L-oudrea, dune pELrt, et Winter Lor^cner 
dfl Biitliwerltef dantre pai% cegtiasavor, le dit Wautet ferra lane djal an 
lorioge de me&ma Icglisc, od rooas ^ et totee maoerea de natinaents appur- 
tonojitz al dit Dyal, et au tewmef dal Angel pat- amunt^ Iwlogef isaitit qa 
Je dlt Ofloge ai>3E bon ctcovcnablc et profitable a men strer [63 houres de jonr 
at dc iiayt a durer sauoti defautg, at en ca& qa defauta a^it trove aprea eas 
boavee en l-e dit Orlogc, le dlt Wauterae oblige par ceate endGuture defilre 
lea adre&ees* totefoizsT quiwit il aerragaml pfti‘ let miniatraa dc legliae. Et 
pur eegte overaigea bleu et leumcnt parfairc et acomptir, lee avantdita Dean 
et Cbaplti'o luj ferront pijer aiG livres deeterilngM, ceat naaaver, an 
cocimeTiCenient copaaunt aocta, et quant Je Djal aerra preat de mettre tug, 
trent aoua, et a la parfesaunce de tote lovereyne* cesi as^aver a qidn:!cms 
de Pask^ presuhoin a Bsttir (lutcTliDed], trent 5outa+ Et le dit Winter 
trovera n aea couatagea ferre, arreRme,^ et totci mancro dautre cboseB n la 
dit oTcreyne psrfayre, et a\era devcreluy lee veus uattments qc ne Toluat 
plua earvir. Et par cels overeyne falre bien at teuuacut le dit Winter sei 
oblige et seg Ueire et &es cxccuEoura et tons ceg biena, Et pur aeurtc dc 
eele overcyue pjirfayre bien et leufaentj Nichole Feautrer de Lodegpt<>> 
Stepheae Peaulrer dol Cuiiditte> Jolianne Berblr, Sergeauut de luesmo 
legllge, Thouias UarDeby, arobertur le Fount de LondreB, sount de^enuatea 
pleggea, et aoi obligout et lour beirg et lour e.ii^cutourg et toaa lour biene, 
ou glia Boifiut trovetz. Eu testKOignaunce do qnele cho&e fll oue pattie de 
coatc eudentura de vera lo dit Wauter, le dltDeatiatla CbapltreantmiBloiir 
seal 9 + alautrepartie de vere eaiig leaes, lea dltz Wauter, Niebole et Sieplnuie, 
Joban ot Thomag oufit ims lour aeole. Done a Loundirca, le SanindL Ic jour 
de Soint Edcuund Ic Eoi et Marti re* Ion da i-cgne Le Roi Edw&i'd tier:; del 
conijquoate dyaauittitne. [22nd Nov., 1344.) 

The present deed was tbe couuterpart remaining ivitli tbe Dean and 
Cbjtptcr* and of the aeak origmally att«tbcd to it only two recnalu, aud 
these in ft damaged condition. They are the fourth and fifth in order, and 
may have been borrowed by tbe parties e^ecutieg the iudeoture. On tl^e 

^ i. a. J?Mira, whCflla. Btroire. refiiKJ. RaijaeJort, 

* Pcir-amwii, tHi baut. Ro^u^rui't. ^ braai 

^ rcfialra. dr/rewier, I'dcon- ^ 
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fir&t is El ftliield tcavin^ the letter S, tlirougli whioh ia a eroBB fitchwhich 
riseg ahcrc the Bbieidj and has tlii-ee wnvy lines proceediitg from like a 
pcniiDii. Fart of the Beni broken eff^ hut tlie pcrtion of the legend tlmt 
remaitis^rcad—saiEL . ..... iiAjf sihatsge. On the aecoiul flcaliBa rude 
rcjpTeEeotntion of the Oniclfiiicm, witli the legend tesits jiA[ 2 ]AiiEtfv[s]. 

Tlic deed is indca^od in a contemp&rai-y hand^ /Tiionturts da focivra 
In transcribiTig itt the coniractiotie have been written at longtli. 

In conefcfieti with the carlj liistoi'y of clockfi, I may take tlie piTEcnt 
oecaaion to add a few otlier pnrtlculars, which iiavo fallen under mj notiec 
in doeuncentB pres&i'vcil at tlie BritiBlj Museum. F+U. 

Add- f?7wrferj 4205+ 

Jehaa de Menelir, maatcr of tlie wo-rka to tlie Duke of Orleans^ certifioE, 
that Thin£>ma& Eogeret^ ” coy&tellior ct ouTrier de forge*" liibd mado^le 
Ecloigc'^ de Oiasteauiiouf, eeatassoTOir* lea niouvemons, i-oes ct I'oeH, et 
appnrten' an dit Feloigo, except^ k Cloiche," for the smn of 3G gold trowjis. 
Bath 1^ May* 139fi. 

Add. Ciuti^EY, 4264h 

rierre le QuouSj " Orlaugenr*^^ acknoTFledges the receipt of S-O gold 
ei'oivns* at IS boIe each, from Godeffroy lo Fevre, valet of tlio chamber of 
the Duke of Orloajia* '‘pour la vente de troiB Auloigea." Bat. 23 Bee., 1396. 

Add- Charier - 1397* 

ItoLort DoL'igny* “fevre*" flChnowledgsB the 3'eeoipt of 0 livrcs tournois 
“ pour avoir d&secndn ot ucIb par membrea ,3c mouvement de I’Orlogo qui 
estoiten roBtcl deklonSr Jo Hue j\ Asinbre, et yeoHui eonduit ot fait admcnei' 
it sOA k Villera Costeret, "by order of the DuclieBs. Bat. 7 Oot., 1397, 

Add. Gltartcr, 4291, 

Jehan Enlemnige, ** scmjrTc]',^^of Pai'is, acknowledgM tho receipt of 66 
sole Pai'la* from the receiver of the finances of the Duchess of Oileans, pour 
im mouvement ou petite Orlogc achate do lut ponrinettre eii la cliainhrc de 
ini dita Dame.” Dat, 9 Aug.. 1401. 

Adjd* Charter, Hoi. 

Jehan Lichourc, “falseur d’Orlogea," at Paris, ncknowledgeB the receipt 
of 55 6o]s toni'oois from tlic nocclvei^-general of the Conte d’Angoulosmc, 
“ pour deui I'oos et autrea clio&ca par hii mises pour T Orlogc de mon dlt 
Scigncnr. ” Dat. 19 BcCi, 14il7. 

The Agreement* for which we are indehted to Sir Fredeno Madden, ia 
the only Gvideiice, as far as we enn ascertain, regarding the ancient clock 
at St, Paiil'e. Dugdalo, in hia ITiAtoiy of that cathedral church, hnefty 
mentions the dial belonging to the deck, concerning which thei'c was care 
taken in IS Edff* JIL. that it shonld be made whh ah splendor that might 
ho 5 which was accordingly performed, having tlio image of an Angoll, point¬ 
ing a L tb^ hourbdJ] of tho day and night. awtog. penes Elinm Aahmole.’^ 
Dugdalc, p. 23* ovig. edit. 1658. It appears prolhiiblc that Gic document 
referred to Jnny Imvo Leen Gio countei'part of that now in the Cottonian 
colrcctiDn, narns-ly. that wliich remained in tho bauds of Walter tlio Qrgcner* 
Si]' F. Madden ia not aware tliat any of A all mole's M SS. came into the 
Cottonian collection, and ohaerves tliat tlic chartorgiven ahovo formact part, 
jinobably, of Sir EoEiert Cotton's library in the time of James I., previously 
to the pc]'[ 0 (! wJien Dugdnle wrote. 

It may he concluded that there ]ia(l oTisted a clock in St. Paura eome 
* Ewjci^rni't givcfc liovlfig'!', tadrnr.*' rtplagiimi, A ilditions to Dueling^. 
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time previous to the dorte of this documentit eince Walter fraa pennitted to 
take for hima-elf liLo old iivorka (tijeifnsnfff) no looger aervicealite. We are 
moreoTor indebted to the titidiQeB& of the Veu. Archdeacon of London fof 
an ej!.ti'iLct from tlie Oompotus Braceni of lit. Paursj a.d. l2SCi in. which 
the allowances to ** Bartliolomoo Orologiario are entered. iiame^jf, of 
bread, at the rate of a loaf dailj^ fei" three-qoaa^tei'a of a year and oE^rliit days, 
231 j9fflne5+ ^^Iteni, Bnrtholomeo orolog’, poatadveotmn WiliotmlrikeweM, 
33 bott.'’ (JJotirtij hiittct, Due. a liquid nieaauL'e, pitibably of beer,) 

The eai'liGBt horologium oi' which we have any aOCOand in this country is 
that stated to have been conEti'uetcd in 1233, 10 Edw. L, in tJie elaek- 
liouao near Westminster Hall ; it waa memcntblc, nCcording to Selden, as. 
havinw been tlio result of a. fine imposed on the Chief Justiee, RiLlpli do 
Ilonghani!. One of the most nneieiit docke now esietinginEu^laiLcl is that 
to be aeon in ’Welle Gntlietirol: it was made by Peter Lightfeot, a tnenk of 
Olastontiury, at the espenao of Adam de StHlbury, Abbot of that honae^ 
1333-35r It wfls reiuovod to Wclla from the abbey eliurelief GlastonLury, 
at the suppression. A represcntitdon of this remarkable borlogo is given 
in Phelps Hist, of Somevset, vciL ii, p^ Sqo also Wanier^s Hist, of 
GlastoiiLury, pi. lx. Above the dial, it may he observed, iltere is a tiiri'et^ 
round ivliicli four njounted knights involve, when set in uietioia by a. eom- 
nmniCation with the cleek. This may possibly aeiwe toesplaiu the CKpreesion 
ill the agreement cominunioatcd by Sir F. Madden,—" au tourmjr del 
Angel par amunt lorlo^oP’ 

, Another mcmoi'nb'le prod action of early akili in elooh making was the 
horloge eaJicd Albion, in St. Alban's Abbey Chureh, one of the gifts of 
Richard de Wallingford^ abbot, 132G-34. Rapi'esantations of the abbot and 
bis clock may bo aeon jn Cott. MSS. Claud. E. I¥. and Nero, D. ’V’JI. It 
teema to have coutinued to go as late aa tha time of Lolancl, who gives aa 
account of it in bia treatieo do Scriptoribus Britancicig, vol. i, p. SS7 

Mr.Octaviu&.Moi-gau suggests, witli nmeb probability, that the clock at St. 
FanPst for wbich Walter tho Drgoner congtructed ** une tnuy have 

previously been one wbicli struck the hours, btiL was not faruisbed wiik n 
face ; and be observiiJq that such a clock, of the CEirly part of the XVItli 
century, is now at Leeds Castle, Kent, Tliia has tlie nnoveiHeiit and ttriking 
part complete, but no dlal-worlts or face* We may here oiipresa tlie liope* 
that Mr, Morgan may speedily complete for publieatiou ibo Hl&tory of 
Clook and ’Watebmaking, from the earliest times, a desideratrna in 
nrcbaeological literature which no one is so highly qualified to supply. 

Aa a contrlbutio]! to war'd a tbe matei'ialo for so dosintble au objeOt, thij 
following extracts fi-om the Saoriat's Rolls, preserved amongst ibt archives 
of the Dean and OEmpter at hTorwich, maylicro be appended to tbe vaUible 
informstion wEiicli we owe to tho klnduesB of Sir F, Madden. The earliest 
entry ‘which has been, noticod in the Rolls at Xorwieh is in 1322. 

“ IloroEogh—In uno plate de niOtallo empto i.v, d. ob.* iji touad.^ empto 
xvi. d*' in factura v. jmaginum s. Item, gareioni foeienti capit nj, 


^ See flJsc Newenma'a lliaD. of St. Al- 
LjAua, pr It is aeud that tiie abUnt^ 
iv]iO wss tlie Eoa of a blnckxihtt]), atid at- 
tftitied to gnMit pn»fic[eney La sAenra at 
OKtord, liiiil ba^n esrlj inlite to eonstL'BeC 
tliia dnnik, mid reawoed his work tltnui^^ll 
tJie aitcourJL^eineiLt of J£dwardlll. Mr, 
Cluttcrhuckj ia |tis leemaoL of ir, Hist, of 


Herts, vo3. i, p. SSj states chat It waa ccin- 
picteiL by Lsui'ciito Stolottil, in the time of 
AhlaH do la kl ai'C^ 1 So 

^ Iinuibtlraa llie iomids or awimiuhig 
P1ad(l#rs uf lish, Lia&d os size aithcr tu 
tempEr cobm'fl, to fui'LS pritiiup; fur the 
Ijrautid^ &e. in tlio aEEUuuts relabu^ to 
tile Paintef Cbamljor incvtion 
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Ill Stipendiu Maglacri R&berti sir. s. ” Andrflvr and Ro^, carpenters, are 
bIso mentioneil employed at this period ; the total erf tlie axpe^tdLt^re, 
botvreen Ulchaelmna ami Chrietmaa* amounteil to 4^. 13f. Sii. 

In the CWjjofiiSof 1B2S, aeverai entries occur onder the head OrologiuJn. 
—Paynieu tB of ^^agee to Andrewr the carpenierj to Eohortj to Roger Je 
Stoltfi ; with the foUowlng paymeot for the latter,—“ pro tan agio pan- 
noi'um et inatrumeutorum ejue, viij, 0 .—Innno hoseds Latoun, ilij^ a, yij. d. 
q'’* item, magietro Ade aculptori pro factuta siiiij. paiTarnm ymaginuin, 
jJk Item, in cc. Lapidibus de Cadamo, iiij. b» Item* Jobanol :&hrD pro 
opore feiri ad oroioginm, iij* b, li. d. Item, lib’ Rohorto de Tunl pro 
foetura magni laminia, z. b. efi tantnm in perdicjone quia pro panpsrtato non 
potait opuB perfioero nee eliquid ah eo ejtigih Scimtna, vi. lu lifj. ii, d. q"’” 
Tlie Rod of the following year ia not to be found, 

TJie OompatKf of tbe jear 1325 oomprieea tijo following enti'iea 
. ++Bipenae Oi'ologii,-"ItomH in cc. et dimid* fJord‘ eroptis, Klriji ^ Item, 
lu cariagio ejusdem, xvj, d. Item, in z. lapidibua nomine emn 

eariagie, I'ij. s. ij. d. Item, in atipendio untua cementarii circa futidum 
orologii, iij. a. viij, d. Item, inmeremioad enrbae, sviij, d+ Item, inferno 
empto, ivj. 0 . iz. d. ob. Item* In opero ferri, zvij, a. t. d. Item, in ere 
empto, lyj, a. iij. d. Item, in uno lamine Oupreo, tJ. d. Item, in factura lime 
eumpietnractdeauratnra,Zr^. Item, inniio liimiue cuprcocum deauratnra 
adsolem, d. Item, in ij. tennebus laminibua eria, xt. d. Item, in iuati'u- 
mentia et emetidoct&ne jnstrnmentoiriim, 1 . d. Item, in cordis ad orologium, 
jj. e, rij. d. oh. Item, in faetnra zzz. ymaglnum, zivij* a. iljj, d. item, 
in meremio ad qniiadaip ymagtnee, ij- a. j- d. Item, in pietura choreo 
monaoiiomm in greaeo, zfij. a. iiij. .d. Item, in albo et rubeo plumbo, f&Iiis 
argcntl, oleo^ et coloribua ad eeteraa imagines, z. a. TLij. d. ob. Item, in 
pietiira dialia iuterioris et tabula aub diali ezterioH, iz» d. Itam, in v*" auri 
enm carEugio de London ^ zzj. a. vj. d. Item, in zzv. feJiis aoii, ztij. d» 
Item, in pietura bareUorum, svj. d, quia hie. Item, in stipendio pictoris ct 
garelonia gui por xiiij. aeptimauaa et ij. diea, oapieutia per diem wiij. d. per 
aeptimauam ii. a. yj. d. et uoti jdiia qaia gteterunt in meuaa domini.’' Item, 
in niftgno lamine ad diaJe, ifij. li. vij. a, Tidelicet iiij*”' vij. li. metaili pro 
totidem aolidia. Itcna, in oariagto. ejtisdem laminie de Loudon^ apnd 
Norwycuni, ylL K. Item, in ezpensia diTcraomm gai'ciononi diversia Ticibus 
London'^ miaaorum pro preditte lumine* y, e. viij, d. Item, infemt empto, 
lij, g. Item* datum cnidam Dperatori nomine Roberto dc Turry ad 
predictum lomen faciendum, in partem tolticionis, iiviij, a., in cujuaxn&nibue 
totnm epua periit, et ita depanperatna z. aoiidoa reatituit et oeto nmittuntur 
quia nichil babnit in bonSa, Item, pacatum 00 Edam operator! apud London’ 
in partem aolueionia ad predictum loEuen facieudum, vij. a. Item, cuidam 
alio Bub timili pacto, v, a. qui ambo totum quod feoerunt perdidenint et 
uiebi] propter corum egeatatem potnit ab eJa ozigi. Item, in e^eponaia 
magiatri lugeri, gattfiodia et equi aui, propter predie turn lamea London’ 
miaai, iij. a. j. d. Item, in cariagio renim de Loudon^ xij, d. Item, in 


occurs of ^'Colc’' (Fr. ifloe), aa also 
in Ltuse coneti'nijiif- 3t Shtiibim's Clia^E, 
tJia ojttdis at Klj, ]rt I S 33 ,- &c. In tlio 

Ely acaoLLiit la tli£ 

jci’owes pi'i) Cdlo fjjciend', IBJ.” TEigag 
^TTC |HT)liflltly cntlaiiga of parvliEuaDt ov 
akin. Arclmeol. iiob ik. p. 

^ Ths FrouiiJtui'ruln fjEvts— Gobet, 
J jEwl, Gobet of n ibyn^io 


l;utte, adisis^, Gobat of a In'Ol^yu tliyugc, 

^ TIlo a^praaa mentlan of oil for r.be 
prej^nitloa of pigmmta ig not undesei'Vin^ 
of notice, 

* Tlic pal liter hig AguFBtant bnd iLioir 
boojrd aL the Uhle of tllO Lor J Prior, anil 
oji tJibJ ageouiit u. lodiLUtgou ^voh ujjuSo in 
their wni^L 
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fflcturo. GiEnbalaTumt ivj. lx. d» Item, in. Tiij, citnl^aJig paiTis emptia a 
quadanivenieMte de CantiuirV ij. s. ‘vlij. d. Ite-in, pi-ounalapidlepro eimbalis 
cmeodaudiB, tJ. d. Item, la "Biitollulis ad cmbalaH^ vy. d. Iteia, in fetro ct 
f&ctm^a feni, xi, B, Itfiin, in olavis, jj- &h v. d. I tom, in opcre ferii^ ix. s. 

StipBTidia cum Rohis*—’In etipendio R/oberti Orologifcrii pm iiij. tei-ininia, 
xl- 6. Item, in mba ejuBdctn emn fumrei xvj. b. Itcm^ in gaTneamcnto 
date fiUo fiuo* iiij. a. ■ Itecn, in stipendio Andree oarpentuTii per Jtxliij. 
septitnanaaj capvcntia per eapLimauam Tij, d,, Jiiiij, a. Item, in atipendio ojua- 
deinpeiTj, aeptimimaa* eaplentiB per &epRmanam ut Eupvn, iij. b, vj^ d, IteiTis 
in Btipcndio J. dc Belawe per xij. septimanaa, tiij. a., qtiL camp' vsij. i. per 
fioptimanani. Item^ In atipcndie magiatti Rogcri Orologinrii per ij. anaes et 
xj, aeptimanns, vj. li, qui eepit per BcptlraanaJU d. Item,, in Btipendio 
Laui'cticii OroJogi&rii jier ij^ annos, Jxlx, iiij. d. nini cepit per aeptimanam 
viij, d- Item, in rota magiatrl Rogcri primi auni, cum furux’j iss. a, vj. d. 
Item, in robia Itogori et Lanrcucii seeundi auni, cum furur^ sxxiiij, 6rvj- d. 
Item, in rotia cumndeni tercii annicLun funir, -Vxxiij. s, yiij. d. Item, ic 
oblrtci&nibiia ecrundem pertetum £cmpi] 3 .v,a. ’vj. d/ Siimma,xL ii. xvj, s-ob-^' 
By the foreguing extracts it appsare that the OmlopiKiB at Nerwich Traa 
an elaborate piece of mecb&inem, fui'nished ndtU rnany painted imageB, irhicEi 
dorrttle&a performed anrprising evcdctienB, lita the dveWe knights issuing 
from emaEl windows in the Jtorohgitttti deacribed ns sent by Aaron, king of the 
Per6iafi&,t[>Ghnrleinji.giiei [Auuales Fraucorum, A.E.eOT,] Tlitre wcrgaucl 
aittojnaia conneeted with the Glastonbury clock, abcTe mentioned^ as alac 
in the oelehmted piece of mcchaiiiBm at Stra&burgh. At Korwieh tiaerc 
’crae a act of 24 small images, the woirk of Muster Adam tbe Eculptor, pro¬ 
bably peraonifying the hours of the day and night.. There were aJm 30 
imagoa, doubdesB repreficnting tbe rkya of the month ; painted and gilded 
plates pourtraying the son and moon, A painted monacharum, 

or proeeaaiott of mooka, formed part of this eurions msebanical pageantry. 
A largo metal plate for the died liras prooured from London, apparently with 
some dltfienlty, numerous mesaagee having been despatch ad thithei- regarding 
it by varioas gari^ioiies. This liameti, which weighed 87 lbs., wna avidently 
a complicated and very elaborate work, engraved pogaibly with imnltipllcUy 
of linoB indicating the movemeutB of the heavenly b^ieB. The construction 
was obviyu^ly attend ad with no oidlnary difficulties ^ Master llobfirt dc 
Turi-i failed in the attempt, and two artificerB from Louden who aueneeded 
in Ins pluoe were etjually unsuccoBsfuh Tbe wcirlts appear to have been in 
prOgrcaa [Luring three years, and besides Iron-work, brasa* copper, and 
Jatoun,” a considerable amoaot waa expended in earpecters’ work, doco^ 
rations in eoloura, enriched with gold and silver foi], Ac- Two hundred 
pieces of Gaeu stone, end ten of &tone termed Gcbete ” were employed, 
poKibly in the construction of the base upon which the deck wasilsedi 
{fundum oroloffii.) The position wbleb it occupied in the cliiLrch is not, ai 
far as we are awau'e, new to bs aecerteined. 


* Ths pd^EmH to tha diriQO of St, 
I'Giomjia to have furnished them- 

ael’TBB with amall bcllitj hi tlsa manuFeeLUL’a 
of which, probablyj Csateirhury hah auma 
calBbrityt lu eho ejiarainatim cf WiLtiani 
Thorfie hy AnJsbishop Axunde-l, in 

related by biinseif, it is said tiial Eonlif 
IHlgrlraa uuluEgeO in vrsnton. sougo, Dtlu-K 


’would have bagpipe*--^''SB that ia ovens 
to-^ilc that tliey cocnB tliTMigli* what with 
tlu) iirtifa of tlioiT Etuflngj und witJ) the 
ficnjud of their pEpin.^, find with the jangliji^ 
of their (kiottfbiwia hels ’’—moi'a uoisa 
was msdfi than if the kiu^ cHUe that way. 
Words Tim'til] Eecl. lliiig.c^ VCS. L p. 16U, 



JUtEttirKi? of ^rrtaEologitfll Jfns^^tllte* 

Fe-bruary 3, 1355- 

WiLtrAii IlEKit? 3hiABvr, Eaq., F.S,A*, in tbe Obair. 

The Eev- H, M, Soae-TU coramonicftted further Dotieea of flie Konmii 
inacriptlon found at Bfith, sujd reprsaonted in thie Joumal, eec p. &0. anf^^ 
A dlBeuBslon e-UBued, in whioh Mr- Franks, who bad reeciitiy SJcamiaod tlie 
original, now in tha Mnaeum of tho BatJi Imatitution, ataLed. the grownda of 
his^fionvictioii that the tablet ebooldbe oasigned to the reign of Elagabalus. 
The inflcriptiDn, iie obserrecl, oan ohly apply to Caracalla or Elngabalus ; 
but it doea not appear that tta epithet Unktus was given tj tha former. 
There are, however, coins of EJagabaluB on whioh be ie thus s^led, Mr, 
ErontB thought that the inecrijition might have aufFei-ed mutilation in a 
alight degree, and the popular iadlgnation whiob defaced or destroyed the 
luemoriDS of that emperor, may possibly account for the OMorreuce of ibia 
tablet osed as part of the cover of a sopulcbrEil oiat, 

Mr, Wejt^vood observed Lkat, as be bad been informed, the French 
Govei'nnieTit, with tbeir accustmned liberality in the encouragement of idl 
purposes for public instruction, Imd, even in the present eventful crisis, 
formed a Commiasion foi- collecting and preiorving all the voatigeo of 
Roman occupatioa in France. It must be a cause of gi'ont regret to every 
English arehaeologiat, that in oar country tlie monument of^ past times, 
Roman Saxou, or JdedijEval, so valuable as aujjiliai'los to historical enquiry, 
were diaregarded as neatlier wortliy of tha care of the GrOTOrnmont* nor of 
proservation iu our Kational Dopoaitorles. 

Dr. EfiLL, Pbll. Er., gavo tbe following accoant of tbo oataUiahmont of 
the Museum at Mayenoc, one of the moat Instructive collectioiig in that part 
of the contineut, and rcmartably rich in Rom ano-Gerio aide mciiquitles, Ee 
exhibited apcciu'i sms of tbo admirable reproductiona of objec ts of bronse, 
jewelled ornamonta, Aio,, produced with aiugulai- skill by Mr. Lindoacbmidt, 
in order to facilitate the coniparisou O'f tim rarest types of the earlier 
antiquities presor^od in various remote eontiDental muaoomfi, in eaaoa where 
origiiisJa might be uoattainable. That distinguished antiquny has suc- 
eooded in supplying facaimiles not only perfect in form and in tJia moat 
uiinuto dotoils, but proaentmg the precise appcirance cf the metailio and 
patinated aarfacc* 

Tbo beneficial results (Dr. Bell obaerr&d) that must arise from a 
svnoptioal and oorapreheiieivc view of German objeote of antiqnity were so 
apparent, that in a goneral Gougiiess of tbo Archieological and Historical 
Teotoaic S&oLctiea, held at Mains, in IS53, it was roaolvad that two 
museums for that pui'pose should be foEinded ; a Medieval Museum^at 
Nucemburg, for wliicli tho vory large collection of l^aren von Aufreea which 
existed there foimicd a valuabk nucleus ; ami a Komano-Germaoio Moscum 
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at Mams. An extejoaive as^emblagie of t!ie ntiTiiero-ua Eo-man reniains fr&m 
that neiglilMurho&d aL'eadj eiiatcd at Itaiaa, autl for tlie ftiribei’suiee of 
tho object the serTicoS of 0- L. LLDdosolimldt, au emcaeat hiatonoal 
painter ai^il an waro fortLiiiaiol^ att^inaMe+ Ae h 

^vae at once acea that the Toluablc objects Jn otber museiuaa or iu private 
coUections could not ho obtainable, tiio taleata of tSict gentleman enabled 
L.im to perfect faeaimlLea so exact that tbo eye can perceive no distiactiotL, 
and the touch elece ha3 oonyiaced mauj an ob&otver thut they Trei'e not the 
original motal objoota, aA pOfi^ibly th? Members of the Institute will admit 
npott the iuapection of the foUovfiDg four specinienft.'' 

bfo. lyS* A iaj'ge bnonse Celt found uear Frankeuthal, llherdah Eavarla, 
aud now in the muBcimi at Wleabadcn. 

Ko. 204. A round ifibulfti found in the Praueic Oravea of Obcrolm, near 
Mainz, Copper iiilaid with go-id, ivory* and pastas of red 
glass, and bordered with etuds of eilver, The original is in 
Mainz blnseuou 

1^0. 272. A large donhle fipiral Ereaat-claap {Brust Sponge) of bronae* 
found ut Little Hatrebeeh] near Celzen* in Hanover* nnd like 
the next in the collection of the Baron von Batorffj-Chambflr' 
lain of H* M, the King of Hauovei* 

No. 310» A hiLuging vessel or ampulla found with the preecdiug, and 
in the same valuable collcetlon. 

Mr. liaWKES commuaicaCed the following pattieulara regarding the 
Manilla African ring-money, ohtaioed from one of the prinedpM instiufac- 
turera* Mi'. Jredoriek Smith* of the Wa'terloo Worka and Brass Fonndrv at 
BirmingliftLO, and acDoinponied by a fipocimen which cloaelj regemblee in 
form eertain examples of the so-called " Benanoular ring money*discovered 
in Ireland- Upwards of 300 tons of manilla-money is now nmde in 
Birjninghajn on jm average in a year, for the African raarket. A vessel 
freighted with these rings was wTsekfid upon the Irish coast near Cork* Jn 
18bti, aud Some of tho manEllas came into the hands of Mr. Sainthill, who 
was struck with their close analogy to the rings found in Lrelaod. The late 
S3ir W. Betham made known this curious fact to the KoyaL Irish Academy, 
and his obaci'vations may be acen In Uielr Transnedons, voL xvii.* ^.01, in 
which be hat given all the forms of ‘'ring-Tnoney," wliich Lad fallen iinder 
his obsei'vation in Ireland, from the small plain penannulai' ring weighing 
only 12 graicifl, to the itmarkable types with termioal cups, one spedimejj 
weighing not less than 50 os- ef golA He gives also a hronae manilla 
dcacribed aa found in €o. Mon&ghan, and ona o-f iron* almost identical in 
fashion* ohtaiued from the wreck before mentioned.'' (These examples 
closely resemble tho aamplc of recent fabrication prasciitod to the Institute 
by Mr. Smith.) Sir ‘Whiiam Bethain states that in Wesfceru Afit'ica such 
rings with dilated ends* similar to those manuraotured for the purpoaeA of 
tiTwlB, at Birmingham, are made of £olid gold. 

'' Manilla money (Mr, Smith observed) ia manufaetui'ed in large 
quantitiea in Biriniiigham and the diatriet. Some yeara ago iE ivasinade 
of caat-iron, but did not answer, 1 believe, in ccme&iiuonce of ita having no 
sound when struck- Tho specimen sent harowith is a sampla O'f s&rae of 

ISae b]soS irtViLlianiEetliam'eJSixui^a Joornul* Veil, vj. p. BE* and ths coriOoS 
Cellioih’* -VlTr hiudBD0'’S Vjew of ihe jmiwrs uy Mr, U[i:liuinou cm Afriiam riu^- 
Coiuinjei of Way’s Mehiow iflcmiey iu tjia i^utniimaEic ClirouicJc. 

on Aucicut ArraillK of tJuIN, in UiW 
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whicli I hai^ mada larijo quantitiea, Thfl meCal la a mixture &f copper, tin^ 
fthd flpclter, althtRcgh t1iis vftriaa vcrymueli ^ritb different makoraj and many 
tons lia-vc- beeoi ratni'ned in cQua&quencei The object is to produce ft metal 
at the leaat coat that wilt, when mamifiijetured, ling OT aoimd when struck. 
The regulftf hell-metol would be far too espenaive a miiture, TJie puttema 
Tflry both in aize and shapo^ although the general outline of ferm is 
pne«iervcd ; it Le mei'slv tlie thicliness of the centric, the aize, and the ends, 
that constitute the difference. 1 ehouid imagine that the varioas aiaos are for 
different dUtriotc, as they arc Toiy pardcolftr |u haying them preoioely 
to pattern. The natives reject them for the leoet deviation, and will not 
bay them fjt>m the merchants who ejtport them, A pccnliai^ feature in the 
manillft which 1 send os an ejftmplc, ie tire rough edge both inaidc and out, 
wLicli to a maiiufftcitirer would be conaidered a flaw in tlie casting, and 
wcold at leaat he filed away, hut if sc filed, the manillaa would he rendered 
useless ; it may be -that tba natives prefer the irough edge being left, So 
that they may the better see the quality of the metal. ” 

The Hou. RicHiiiD IfEViLLE seat a short notice of the latest results of 
the ejrploraticDB in progress at Ghcsteifcrd under bis direction. Not many 
days uroviously^ his workmeji had brought to light at a depth of only 
15 mcnes* a vase of white pottery, in the form of a Jug, an <inipuLls of 
glass of square form, and two dishes, of Samian ware, both of which hnd 
been broken in Boinftn tlmes^ and repaired by means of leaden rivets. Tlia 
potters’ names arc distinctly legible,—^r. sboysdi. and oassivsca. This 
last supplies a correction of the mark previouEly given in this Toornal 
fvoL p. 333), in which amongst the examples preserved in Mr. Neville’s 
MuseuD], thlii name had been read CASSvscA* 

Jfr. C. ULr PtritLAv sent a notice of the reofint discovery of a sculptared 



IlHiid of n Htfliw croi*s ftiuiiid at CarUBlfl CtthisJi.'al- 
llrfslii, ](iSn.I in.: rlurlmt",*l™.ifl 1#. 


cross or beod-atene, at CariiaJc Cathedral. In the ecufse of the works now 
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in progress, this anGiect fragment k^d heeii brought to JEght. It Ifl}' 
itnbetldeil in tha masomy, in the south-wall of the trjvnsept» 'vfIuoIi is 
Normnu; hut several ititeratioEifi were luiMie in it about tlie yenr 130D^ 
wlien the Chapter House was built agaiust its eouth front. At thut time, 
as i£r. Fui'day auppoaea, thg cross may have beeu built into the wail, A 
repi'OEeotatlon of this reiiq^ue is bere given from a drawing win oh Mr. 
Purdaj has bindij supplied. He stated tbnt the cross seems to hnvo been 
quite a low onc^ probably plaecd over a grave ; tlie upper orrises are com* 
plotely rouudod off, as if by frictioQ ; tbe worlcmnnsbEp is cuitrenioly rude 
and in'egular. Tiio back of dio cj'osa is pbuii, with tho e^ceptiO]i of a 
small round knob or boss in the centre* Some person a liiul been disposed 
to regard tbia cross as of Saxon tiiucs^ aubseqituut tti tiiu rebuilding ^ tS\e 
ciiureb and city of Carlisle by Egfrid. King of Hoctbninbeclaud* in 6S&. 
The moat ancient por^tion of the cxistaug fabi'io formed part of the Prioty 
Cburchj comEnciJoed about 10&3 by Waltei\ a Norman priest, to whoiu* ub 
it is siippoBcd, tbe goTornmeat of Caritsle bad been entrustod by tbe 
Oouqucror* The clmi-ch was ooinpleled about 1100 by Henry L, wlio 
establi&bcd the bishop’s aoo theit, and made the cbui'cb a catbeclral 
in 1133.“ 

Mr. WzUtfroOD remarked that be was unable to recall any cross of 
pre-Normau data bearing rcaomblanco to the frugnuetit foaud at Cadlslo, 
He tiiought that bod it been of that early penod^ it would have presented, 
more of the cbai^aeter wliieb be migliE dcsiguats os Nurchumbrlau, niialugous 
to the Early Irisli style of omsmentation. Mi'. Weatwood eonBidered that 
the cro^ might possibly bo assigued to tbo twelfth century. 

This fragment, it may be observedj appears to be part of a oroes of the 
Latin form, tlio tramverae portmu forming tlic top being p'aasibly intended 
to I'oprcBout the Thia. however, is very rarely, ff ovur^ indicated 

on early sculpturod Or iepulohral croBaca^ which are for the most part of 
tba Greek typo, witli the four limbs uf equal length* and formiitg tliuhoad 
of a long shaft. ATUOagHt the few eiistiug examplea of early liead-atoues, 
May be ctt*d those found at Bakcwell, figured in this Joumalj vol. iv., p. 57; 
at Eauceby, Lincolnshire* vol. x^jp, &i5; and at Cambridge Castle, ArcJmeo- 
lygia, Toh xvii.^ p. 22S. 

Mr. AatiETRST MAiTukdie gave an account of some rOTTiarkablti monktrials 
of tliQ iioblo family of Be Vere, He pi-ndueed a carefully detailed drawing 
whieli lie Jaad lately caused to be executed by Mr* Pai'isb, of ColcbcaLer, 
rcpi'cscntiflg tho upper slab of tlio tomb of John, fifleeuth iSarl of 0^ford, 
IV ho died in 1539. The moummeut* of black moirble, BometEmes tei'med 

tonoli-stoue,” ia in the mid die of tlmehaccel of Castle Hedingbaoi Clnu'cb, 
Essex. Ou tbe top of this altai-^tomb arc sculptured ia bold relief the 
effiglos of tho oarl in armour* with an heraldic tabard and the mniitia and 
collar of the garter, and of his oomitess, Elir.abctb* daughter of Sir Edward 
TrUsSell, in u rEcli costume, tier mantlo displaying tlje bearings of Do Vere 
mth quartcriugs. Tbc figures appear kneeling otidei' a canopy* and this 
aoulpture MCupios nearly half the upper surface of the tomb, the remainder, 
above- the figures* displayidg a bold atohievemcot of the arms of Le Ve-na 
with six quarterlagSj impaling Trutaoll and Burley* qnortorly. Tbe 

5 Ad HiatoeionJl Skaich of CftAiAo would rcTcr fur more deiailflil particului-t 
Cithudi-aJ Lias hecu rBPHaitJj tiy London : Qi-ofuabridgi;, Psterttnaler Kow, 

ilie 'V'sry llcv, the DouU* lu whiiilt we ISmu. 
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eacutclicon h fiiirrcunded by the gjvtteir. The creat ia the hoar on a 
chapMiy* pLiGed on a helmet ; the aupporters are the harpj and the hart. 
On the north aud south allied of thia hue tomb are sculptured the kneeli ng 
fleuvea of their chltdren; of the former, on ^■bich appear the daughtoi-a, 
Eliaa-betb, Anao, BVauncia, and Uraela, Mr. Jfajeudie had the kiadncBe to 
briu^^ a drawing bj Itr, Pariah, at the Buhsoipiaiit meotin^, Ee ejpreaaed 
the hope that au ongraTlDg of thia fine luemorial, romai-kable exsunple of 
the style ef the JStfmtiaiOtice, without any mixture of Gothic charaeter, 
might he produced under the auapices of tlioEaae* ArchiEological 3eeiety, 
IItk Almack, of Melford, baa enga^rcd to prepare deaoriptlve uoticea. 

Mr. Miyendie pMaced also coloured drawings by the talented outttiuQnftn 
droughtsman, John Cartel-, repMsaenting the aoulptursd cliimney-ptcec 
formerly at Goofield Hall, Eaacjt, and removed tbitbor in 1687 from Etna 
lull* one of the scats of the De Yorea, It had been stated that it w'aa 
taken from GoFifidd by tlie MarqneftS of Bcaklngdiam to Stowe, hnt a 
inquiries had been made there without avail to discover wbctlicr it still 
cxiBts. No repTOsontatioji of this Bcnlpturo appears to havo been published, 
and the draTvings by Carter are woU deaerritig of being engraved. _ Over 
the ohimney-pieco were atatnes of Henry YIL and bis queen, &ud in tho 
central compartment was intvodneed a spirited tepreaeutatiori^ of the hatUe 

of ^Mworth J?L-cldj b 0 twceTi Ri-clurd XII, mid tbc liBri’l of RichEP-omI* "witli 
whom the De Yeres took part. The two armioe^appear In the moment 
when the coufliet drew towaida its closOi the king lying proatrate before the 
victor in the foregrynnd, holding hia crown. Amongat the comhatanta. as 
recognised by tlieir eniblaaoned Gbielda, tberc appear on the king a side, 
the Duke of Norfolk, who lies slain in the field, tlio Earl of N orthumberiand* 
Sir William Herbei't* Sir John Tyrol], Sir Eiohard Ratcliffe, and Sir 
William Cateshy Y'ith tins victor Earl are seen John, Earl of Oxford* 
Lord Stanley and Sir William his brother, Sir William Brandon, Honiry’s 
Btandari-bwirer, Sir Gilbert Talbot, and Sir John Savago, The date of 
the scidpture U probably of the oarly part of tlie siiteeuth eenimy, Mr, 
Majendio exhibited at tho aame time a dniwing of another rclique of tho 
De Veres, a richly carved oak, bedstead pureha&ed by hiE father at Sible 
Hfldingham. At the head appeai'B an escutcheon under a crown witli tbe 
lion and dragon as sfnpportera, and, initials whitb may be thoee of Edward 

VI,_-]£~—E, BoEow ii an berajdio atebiovement; De Yore and Traeeell, 

quarterly, witli aiz quarterEnga as on tbe tomb above desonhod. This bed 
is poaslbly of tbo time of John, Eiiteenth Earl of Oxford, whose motbof 
vras ai&tfir and heiress of John Trusacll. Tbe Earl was Lord Great Chamber¬ 
lain iu the reEgri of Edward Yl. 

nnh OTfnrkk jif Strt 

By the Rev. ^V. H. Gunkeu.—A pliotogmplue representation of a aiuall 
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at Wiaohesteif dunngthe laRt aummer.’ It haa been atibaeqiieiiJiTj published 
by Mr, Refleh Smith in voi* i'^,* pari i. of )]is Collectnjiea Aatiqua* the 
origioaL altar baling come into hie poaseaaiou. He has aume valuable 
remarka on tbo ■v/OTsbip of tfie Doffl MAtrean acid Tnidous ioacriptLona fouud 
in England in wliich thej are named. Mr. Hoach Smith propoeea the 
following rejidlog m of that whitli hat boon fomid at Winehoetej-K 

Matribua Italia^ Germania, GoUicts, Brifiauuicia, Antoniuij CretianuaBene- 
fieiariiiB Con&iJia rettituit/^ Mr, Gnu nor etatoa that tbig nltar wna found in 
JeiyrT Street, iu digging foandationa for houses boilb on the site of the 
sooth wing of the old oowiitj jail, Heiglitj IS? inoheg; width, inches. 

By the Eer. WALien SneifD. —Two remarkorhle ape^imeng of tlie 
ocijuncdlod vrorh of the twelftJi coaturvj poasihly by tho artista of limogea, 
They repreaeut two of tlie eviangciistic aymbola, those of SA itark and 
St. Liolce, tho lion and the on. Tliey are formed of gilt copper, and arc in 
high relief, hiving hecn formed possibly to be nffized to the hiiidtng of i 
IhsSits,. or Booh of tiio Gospels, ivhicih they might aarvo in some degree to 
protect in lieu of the boasea uaually plnoed upon medi iBwal bindinga. Th? 
d^ign la biugulnrly quaint lud spirited. The nuimnlb hnvg wiaga, and 
onch holda a clasped book. 

In referonoo to a little iuaoribed plate of metal, in the eollcctiori of 
Mr. Sneyd, eoihibited at a previous meeting [sg-o vol, j£,, p. 259) and of 
wlclch tito uao had not been aacei'toicied, the following cx.p]arLatioii haa been 
offered. Two objects simElar Su dimonaloin and in the Sttacriptiona which they 
boro, asifitod in tbc Cabinet of Antiquities in the Library of St, Gonoviove, 
at Paris, aud they are reprasontod in the account of thoao Collections 
puhliahod by Bn Molinct, m ld92 fPlafe 18, p. 66}. They are described 
as Roman weights, seariw?*, tJie sixth part of the wici*, and are noticed as 
remarkable on account of the mode in which the inscriptions were produced 
■—des inacriptions eoritos d'une manl^ro yngnli^re, qul n’ect nl eu oreux 
ni on relief, avoo doPencre de pourpre sur de petites bandes d’argeut.’' On 
one were the words. 3AL7ia d.e. ALOiava fecjt. bastltvs nup. enid ya the 
Other* Obv, 3 ALVIS n.D. k.n. ALUiars fkoit.—■K ev* saivkis.b. h.jj. bas. pec. 
AJhinus and Badltus, the teamed writer ob&ervca* wei'c Masters of the Mint, 
and the fwranda Bonifnis Twairfs ijidioates that tlie&e pjeeoe wore made ia 
the time wlicn two emperors wort ruling Blmaitauconsly, for instance, 
Valontlnian and Yalcus. The aameyircpost^j T/tonet(et it will be observed, 
ore named on tlte ficariula obtained by Mr. Sneyd, at Strnaburg. Ocoa“ 
sioualiy* the heads of the two ompercr^ occur on these Homan weights 
(Cab, de Sain to Gecev* pi. IS. Mootf. Ant. BxpU tome iiL, pi, 95). 

Bv Mr, Billokstose.'—S everal antiquitieB of bronsc* chiefly from Ireland, 
eomprisiug three brflcac daggers, a sei'pentr-Bhaped Unger ring, tliree fibniiu, 
One of them of a how-shaped Homeu type, a small broriM spoon with round 
bowl and pointed handle. [Corupiu'e plate siil., %, 12, in Akaftnan's 
ArthieologicalIndex), Also Bpeciuieas eCpenannular bi-ocse “ring-money 
from Ireland, One of them with trinnpet, or topped, eridis 3 it wua found in 
the County Cavan, in 1839, aud was in the collection of the late Mr. C. 
Loscombe ; the other, with ova! or leaf-shaped solid ends, looatity unknow]]. 
Th&ae rings* in their dimen&ions, resemble small armlets, and the latter 


^ Collectanea AntiquA, VOL in. p-272 > li p. 133 ; and Mr. Wriglit'e MetooJr [q 
vo1. iv, p, dl, pk, xiv. See algo noucca af tlic Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc. vot. it, 
the l>rtje MaUca* VOl. L p- 13C, and vaL p. 
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apficimen (5 almost identical in form with tio uoanilla*^ above descnbed 
[gee pAge ISO), preaGated to tlie Institute by Afr. F. Smitli. 

By Jft. Geouqb ]ioffTS.—T w^o objects of baked clay, of which the age 
and ihtentEon has heon ascertjvined. One is a uaassive riu^, presented to 
tb e Sorrsy Ai'chse ological ^ ocl ety by Mfh J S-saGf ■accompanied hy tlie 
following particulars. “ Thie ring wae dog up in Kichmond Park, by aomc 
laboorGrti tryiDg to open a new gravel-pit^ to the right of the road loading 
from the Hohln Hood gate to the Kingston Hill ladder-atjlc^ gate,^ Thera 
were twelve of them in alh earefnlly secured in a sort of cairn built up of 
fctenea^ which are not to be found in the neighbourhood* Each of tlio 
terr-ivcotta rings bad a cireuiaferenco of about inches, with a hole in the 
centre of from Ii or 2 inchea in diameter,A Bimilar object found iti the 
oburebyardof St.Klcholaa’, Wilton, was ezhibited at a previous meeting by 
Mr, I^iglitingale, and is described in tbis Journal, vol. si., p. 130* wlmro 
uoticfts of other erfttdpifis may be found. Hinge of this description hove 
bEieu found with Roman r&maina/ 

Mr. Roots bi-ought also for examination a cylindrical porfoi-ated brick* 
belonging to Hr. Ecota, of Kingston* who stales that it was found some 
years since at the spot called Oiesar s Gamp* on Wimblcdori Couimou* aud 
near the &ite where spear-hends and weapons, funereal ums and pottery* 
indicating Roman cMseupaticm, have been digcoverciL This object im form 
jeaemblcB a small cheesG, the diameter ia inches, thioknees inches* 
diameter of the perforatiou i inch. Several " cylindres au terre ciiite ” are 
noticed aa found in Horniaudy, supposed to be of the Eomau age* but their 
dimensions are not stated. Mom* des Antiqn, de Jform. 1S29. p* Ihi. 

By Mr* Rohte Hawkibs.— An elaborately carved ivoiy bos, with au 
Arabic inscription; probably of Saracenic workmanship. A similar boz is 
preserved in tlie Treasury of Sens Cathedral* The iiiEgciiption round the 
top has the following gignificatron:—Hail to him whose equal I never met* 
u|Kin whom I rely more than on any other, that generoufi man for whom* 
whenovor I came with a request* I never returned but with what contented 
me, and with a joyful fa*e.—Also, a Tenetiau salvsr of damjiaconed metal* 
from the colleotion of the iate Mr. Crofton Oroher. It Lears an enamelled 
egcuEchcon of the arms of tho PrluU family, and the initials, B,—P- Bits* 
XYth century. 

By Mr. NiflHTiKflALE, of Wilton.—Two carvinge in ivmy, of which one 
represents a kind of radiated orOaniGnt, or flower, supported by two winged 
and eagle-headed animals; it resembles in design some of the cnrious sculp- 
tares in .marble at St. Mark’s* Vonies, Ic was found, aa far as can be 
agcartained, at Old Sarmn. The other represeittc Our Lord seated on a 
throne and gtruig the benediction; iii his left hand is am open boot. The 
character of the design rosembies that of the Byaanthle Bthooh—An ala- 
bosto],' tablet, found near Salisbury; as it has been sta-ted, at Old Barnm. 
[See woodcut.) It reprssGnis a head with long hair and beard* the eyes 
do&cd in death* and npparcntly placed upoo a eii'cular object or disk* 
Above is a small itaked figure, with the hands cla&ped, euiTOunded by nn 
iturmJa of pointed-oval fonn, and aiipported by two angels* now much 
broken and defaced, who appear to bear towards Heaven tliis I’epresentation 
of a discnabediod spirit, Beueath ia tlm upper part of a figui'o, with nprai&ed 

^ 'ivro aro ]>tV8erv4id in tlie Hnn. IL vd. >r, p. 232. SeC Jilun Sir. A.rtia^ Duro- 
MiERriiSLi ^ Ai'i^Eitcril. Journal, brlvEo* p]. 
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hamU, iippareutlj liaEnfr frotn a Mpnichrfl, lite an altar-touobi On the 
ih^ter side of th& tablet appeara St. Poter, wjtli a key and hook; on the 
other side la a mitred va&tecl in a cope, holdii^ nn areliEepiacopal 

oro&Btaff and a took, ^la prob^itljf represgota St. "llhoinQO of Cautor- 
bury. The date of this curlouft tablet is tta XVth century. 

Alabaster tableta, ainsltar in Jlmenaiona, and in the general features of 
dofiigUj have been noticed in sovcrnl anti^uariaTi Tvorke, and vsiioua ejpla- 
narione of their .import Lave been offered. Tba example produced bj ^ri*. 
NightiugnJe appeara to correapond precisely witb the object bequoailied in 
15^3 by Agas Hcrte, of Borj St. Edmuude, amon^at lier household offeeta, 
ruid described as a " Seyot Jo’ll’] 5 bed a of alabaater with Soynt Peter and 
Seynt Tliomss and the fygnr of Oryat.” (Bury WJls and Inventories, edited, 
by Ui'. TymmE for the ■Camden Sodetyt pp. 355,) 

In tho Xotoaou thia Will Itfr. John Gough NIcIidIe has fully detailed the 
evidence wlffti may ba collected from vartoua-Bcnlptorcs of thia desenption^ 
BepresentatioiiE af^auoh, tftbleta may be found ia Stukeley’s Pfliffiogi'itpbmj 
in Schnebbelie's Antiqnfliiea’ Musautn [also given in Nichols’ iHat* of 
Loicestorahirc, vol. iv.i p. 70* nnd Foebroko’s Encyclopedia of Antitjuitica, 
p. 688). Two sro given Gent. Mag., xciv*, ii., p, 209* of which one be¬ 
longed to the Eev. Duke* and the other ift now iu the posseseion of Mr. 
J. BowyOr Niehola, who hue nleo S third not engravod, reedvei by bim 
from the late Sir S, Meyrick, (Gent* Mag. wiv., 1 ., p. 3&7.) Another* 
formerly at ITorriogtoD, Somoraot, ia described by Mr. Adderlej, Gent. Mag. 
Jteiv.p ii., p, 293» lo. all of tbeae the head of St. John, the Baptiet, of 
large proportionate aiae^ oOCupios the centre; it has boon taken for the 
VeTniole ; tliQ image of our Lord's face given to Abganis after the aiego of 
Edestn; and the first person of the Holy Ti'inity, The figure beneath ha^ 
been regarded as Christ rising from the tomb* and in tlie example given by 
Stukoley it is a geated figure, naked, and tlm bands hound with cordi. On 
the tablet in Mr. Nichole’pOfisesaion, tb’C A^?tus Doi oocupies tliis poRitlfm, 
In every inatance the accempanying saints are St. Fetor and St. ThonioB 
of Canterhmy* one only C-^eapt&d (Stukeley), on wbicli the second is i^pro- 
sentfid aa St, Eaul. On several are teen itt the back groiand St. luLtbcriiio 
and St. Helen. The four saiiits occur on the tablet above-mentEoned* 
wlitcb was exhibited by the late Rev, B. Duke in the museum formed during 
the meeting cf the [ngtitute at Saliahury* Engraved Gent, Mag. iciv*, ii,, 
p. 209. The little figure above, gupported by angels, is u early atmilnr in 
all, in two mstancea {one of them rcprcBcnted Hfidr) a youthful head only 
appears, upheld in a napkin by the angels. On a tablet Jn the Aahmoilnan, 
fi'om TradoBcant’s museum* the lienil of St. John appenrs, our Lur'd rising 
from the sopiilehre, and no other figure* whatever. It ia da&cribed as 
^'^the Yernacle.” Tlio import of this hagiotypic combination has not been 
e^cplaieed. 

By Mr. EmvAiiP CnE^iflV. — An oblong tablet of bronze* probably of 
Oriental workmanship; oft one aide appeal', in low relief, the Saviour 
enthroned, tbo Virgin and St. John, and angeh; the reverse Is covered 
with etuu'actci'j, partly in rell&f and partly engraved, hitberto unaiplained- 
Tlieir forms hoar reaomblance to those occurring on Gnostic objects, and 
thev do not appear to belong to any known langnago In the East. DEmen- 
HionO, 5^ ill. by 2^ in. The date has been coujcctured to be about the 
Xritli century. It wan purchased by Mr. Cheney in Italy, 

By the Kov. TnowAs Uo'GO.—A Russo-Greek triptych found in 1853 in 
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the cliui'chj'ai'd of Clirist Churchy Spitalfields, having jprabuhl j beer, intarred 
with the corpEQ of some foreigner, a juember of the Greek cLtirehr A 
rc-TUfti'kable silver reliquitryj sappoEcd to ho of Greek workmanihip, wna 
found, in 18S1> suspended by a siivtjr chain to tlic neck of a gkoleton, in the 
churchyard of St. Duustan’s, Ficcc Street. On one jaide appeared St. 
Helena; on the otlicr^ Sc. George. Kenreeentationa of this curious 
were giYon in this Journsk vol* p. lee. 

By Ma WzstwOoD.—S pecimeng of anastatic drawinga, representing tho 
subjects of tlie legend of St. Guthlac, from the velluni. roll in tbe Eritieh 
Msfgoocirid of the latter part of th-e XHth eertury, containing a aeries of 
admirable drawings wich the pen^ illustrative of the life of that saintn 
Eepre&entatiotie liave been publithed in Nichola" Uiatory of LeicesEGrahire, 
and in Gough’a Croyland Abhey; a reduced facsimile Cl^ one of the moat 
intBTefltiug Subjects is given in Mr* Shaw’s Dreaaes and Becorahona* voh i.^ 
Ho. 16* Mr. Westwood ohsetved that this lUiU ia of renioi-kable value aa an 
undoubted example of Bngliah design at that early period. Ho ti^kocca- 
Hion to state that, aa he hod recently been infoniieil, tJhe ivory croaiei'-head, 
formerly in the Allaa hluaeutn at Hewcaatle-ou-Tycc, find aupposed to have 
been hi-ooght itom Eashy Abbey* is no longer to be found. An account of 
it may be found, with a woodcut repreaentation, in. ^fJ'. Fos^a Synopsis of tlie 
Newcastle Muaeum, p. LSl^ and in Clarkson’s History of Richmond, p. SGU, 
It has also hceu figured rceendy in Mr. Scott’s Andquorian Glenmnga in 
the North of England, pi. xlii* Tha diameter of the volute* in the centre 
of wliieli is tlie Agnus Iki ia stated to be 3^ preserved at 

tlic iluseoin of the Literary and Pbilosophtcal Society of Newcastle. 

Mr* FuAiTita remarked that this curiout orc&Iar had been lought for in 
vain on the occasion of the meoting of the Inatitute at Newcastle in 
Dr. Cliarlton stated that it had heen inlssiiig since iSiS, when tJie antb 
qultifis in the Mtiaoutn of the PhilMophical Society had been removed for 
tamporory exhibition at tho CasGe* 

By Mr. Asbcthst MIajuuuie.—A casting in ircn* repreioutiug Chrlat and 
the woman of Samaria; also* a large engraving of the west front of Coa- 
taneea Catliedral j Mr. Majeudie presented the latter to the lastitute. 

By Mr* W. The,—T wo volumes, productions of the prees of Caxton, in 
the lincst preservation, one of them being the “ Myrrour of the World*” 
printed in 1450; tlie ot]ier,the" Book of Fayttea of Armcsand Chyvalrye,” 
ahout 14D3-4. M:r. Deshorcugh Bedford (by whose kindness those speci¬ 
mens of early printing were braught) pointed out in the fermcr a representa¬ 
tion of an arithmetician making eakufatioua hy aid of Arabic numonla. 

By Mr* W. J. BEHHftiiiD Shite,—T liree spurs* of whseh one with a long 
noek, date about 1460 £ the otheiH* with straight sWkB* daio XVllth 

century. i i n ■ £ 

By Mr, W. B. Deehk Sauioisr.—An iron apni-, date about the reign of 

Henry VL* accompanied by n note of Captain Bofeler, of Llaudough Ca&tlo, 
CO* Glamorgan, where it was found. In cscavatiug founJationa, about 
aO ft, from the bonodarica of the churchyard which adjoins the coatle* ten 
or twelve hupiao Akeletons were found, boriad probably at gome very distant 
period. No tradition of eueh interment can be traced. They lay in eepar^e 
l-ravee, E. and W., three excepted, whiNt lay together: tho graves belrg 
cut out of the hard clay, about 4 feet hclow the suifito; no traee of cofiSua 
appeatod* but a few fragments of charcoal oecunod. TJie remoiuE wore 
evidently tboBo of adulte. Tlie spur was founil at the same pJfico, about 
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3 feet d&ep, uoi toTreTcr in a grave. An old pjU'isli rooAi i>ji6EOii between 
tlia clmrchyard and the apot wlnere these remains lay, 

:By the Eun, W. Uos SinAir&WAYS.—A seiieB ef dfibwingehy Mr. R. 
Short, of TkoitI, represenling a very intereetmg example of domestic avchi- 
teoture m tho earlier part of tlia XYIth century, Barrington Corirt, near 
South Fetberton, Somerset, It ia now the residenee of Kr, Fatci's. Tins 
jinciaiit manaion appears to have been preserved in its onginal coaditioD, 
with ec&roely any “rostorations-’’ An account of It waa gifcn in the 

Builder, , j t ■ i 

By ^fr. T . WiLLSOU.—Specimons of the knives found at C]'oyland,Lincolo- 

Bhire, and tniditionally supposed bo have been of the kind given to visitors 
of Croykud Abbey, on St. Bartholomew's day. This aneiont custom, 
abolished by Abhet John de Wiaboch li7G), had L^omo an 

onerous expense to the monastery. It had heon introdnecd, as stated by 
Gough in his history of the Abbey, in allusion to the knife with which tiie 
saint hfld been flayed. (BLhl, Top. Brit. No, XL p. 70,) Gough ob^rvca 
that Or number of'these knives^ found in the ruins of the abbey and in the 
river, were in tiie possessLon 0^ a local coll&ctor, and he glvoa represoutu.- 
tions of gevoral, from drawings in the itinute boohs of the Spalding 
Society. Mr. Willoon bimight also a local token, The Poores halfe L 
peny of Croyland, 1670/’ on the reverse of which appear three knivea 
witli three whips, the latter enpposed to have b&en usetl by St, Gnthlac. 

By Mr. J, H* Mathews.—A arnaU round plate of misfid metal, originally 
onamohcidT displaying Gie arms of Charlee L, and probably intended to 
be atfixod to the central boss of a largo dish or chargor. 

By Captain OAana,—A ecu all watch, of thoXVIth century, intha form of 
a shell; it bears the maker's nama—" Tho. Beeue In Popes head Aley,” 
and the initiali B, F, A hay, pi-obably of centcmporaiy datei: and a seal, 
with tlic device of an anchor passing throagb a lieart, arc appended. Also, 
a small reliquo, anch as wei'c worn by partisiLns of Charloe 1., a silver heai-t, 
with a heart on ona side transfixed hy arrCuiTa In saltire, and the posy—** I 
line and die in Loyaltie,'^ On the other aide, a skuli, with tbo initMs, C,R. 
—“ Prepared ho to fallow 

Impressions from Seals.—By tJie Ibov. En WABD Trollope,—I mpressions 
frem two matrices foimd in Biucolnshu'e. One of tliem, of oval forin, is of 
lead* and ia engraved on both aides. The control compartment on one side 
is in the form of the Norman or " kite-shaped ” shield, end the device is a 
fleurdelys. The inscription ia as follows t—siaiLL'. ma .,. W [ ? )ifirHOL', 
Bate, illJth cantary. The work on the other aide is of rode and probably 
later oKccution ; tire dovice is a leaf nr branch[1) with the inscription,— 
* s' iOE'i,,. oakiA. Tbia matrii waa foniuJ in the parish of Blankney, near 
Bhicoln. Tho second mati'ix. waa found in the adjacent pnrish of Seopwick. 
The Buhject repreaented oponitia the death of St. Peter* Martyr, mui^e^'Od, 
in 1252, near Milan, by tlie hired asaossinB of the MaDichee hei-otjes, whose 
principles he had senlously opposed. The martyr appeeia in the Dominican 
habit, kneeling, and one of the murderers, probably repi-esentlug Caiinus* 
afterwards admitted into tlio Bomimean convent at Porh* cleaves the head 
of the Saint with a sword,^ Beneath i& inti oducad a monk, kneeUng, The 

iSiiekatler’BLjY€Sflftlic.‘iaiLitA|A[iril useful lUSUUidufdiv^JitLiLleaiaDfSaiata,” 

'JJ), ajLil isodi-en of variijus iii.'*L'UtLlNuis p. 114 . 

of dt, 1‘eLir, IJju'tjrr, Eli J>V, lIuuL'Jibutlds 
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follDwingf inscription indicates tbst bio name waa Warin.—STSClffi : fETltE : 
ALTVi : (?) TJETOTI : YOTA ^ TYAiiiiill. This luatriA is of brase^ (jf pointed-ovol 
form, with n ridge upon the rcTeraej terminating in el ]»p for enspenaion. 
XIVth century* 

By Mr* Beadt, 2t St, Boteiph’ft La-nfl, Cicuhridge.—A* otnall ternldic 
BSEil of good design* of which impressiotis are preserved in the traagury at 
Pembroke College^ Cajahridgo, Tt ia tiie seal of William Grifland, ca^es^ifs 
to the foundi'ess, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, i, Bdw, III. Tbo bairing 
Is a lojsenge within a donble treasuro florj and coontor-dory,—ais^iLLVM, 
W!XLHL5ai. QHTaKIi* 

By Mr. J* Gotran Nichols. —Impressions from two signot-riogfli heaving 
as a device tJie Jeriisatem or cross potent hatween foiir croBalcta, 

tlio insignia of tto kingdom of Jcruaaiem, worn likewiee on the mantte of 
the kniglitfl of the Holy SepulcUre.'^ Thig darJco is regaidcd as emhle' 
inatieal of the Five wounds of our Lord* On one of tboae vi:igs. of gold, 
purchased at Brigiitoa, tha crcsa appnara botwesn two cdiTe hrancliias, vritK 
the word Jeruanlem in Hebrew chnracterB, heneatOi; on the other, the 
branches alone arc introducGd, The ring InEt-ineQtiDEted, which is of silver, 
is in the pesaession of Mr. T hompson, of Lsieaeter. These aro eopp&aed to 
ho momofifll rings brought ns tokens of pilgrimage to the Holy City* 

March 2, 1355, 

The Hon. Riohaud C. Neville, F.S-A,* Yiee-President, in the Cbaiv, 

Mr. iV. W. E* WrifNB, M.P*, gato a short account of tho diseovarj of 
burnt bones at a circle of stonca near Llanabcr* Merionethshire. In the 
eAcavntioDs which he hod caused to ba made with the view of ascartaining 
the character of that ancient site* he bad found several flakes or chlppangs 
of hint, with Tory sharp edges, possibly the points of arrows. No slier 
occurs in the naighhourliood. Mr. Wynne also i>rodnced facsimiles taken 
in plimtor and gutta pcrcha from tbe singular swcrd-like LEnpresemas on 
two rocks near Barmouth, as described by Mr, Ffoulkoa in. this Journal, 
TOlr 11 . p. 91. The place is called the Field O'f the Swords;’^ and ou 
each of ihcse rocks, which appear originally to have formed one mass, now 
liven asunder, there appears an indent* about 3 ft. 7 in, io length, rseent- 
Lling a Jeaf-shaped British sword* Tradition points out the spot ss the 
scene of a battle. Mv, Wynne observed that ho had co^nsidoi-cd it posalbla 
these cavifiiea might be natural* ari&iag from the strueture of the rock* or 
some fossil remains which had hecn imbedded lu it. On aubmlttiug the 
caata-, however, with apccituoua of the rock, to the best authorities at tho 
Museum of Economic Geology, it had been deoidedly affirmed that tliey 
are not organic. 

The Rev. J, CoLiisawooE Bupce* LL.B,, commuuEcated aome remarks 
on the Roman Ingoriptcoti discovered at Bath. {Bee p. 95, in this Wume.) 

The Hou. Ricajom Nevillv. read a TuemoiT on tbs doop shttfLa which he 
bad discovered at the Roman ocation at C hestertou* (Printed in tdua volum e, 
p. 199,) 

A diseuasioti ensued on. the purpose of these Bingulnr pits, fre<ii.ieutly 
found Boar Roman aitea, Mr* Octurius Morgan, Mr* A. Way, Mr* Ilucter* 
the Hon, W. Foi Strangw'ayi and Mr. J. Gough Nicho-H, oBuded to the 
various Opinions of ant^umies reganltng them, Some suppose these ^shafts 

^ .Bonanni, Ordumm EqaeStnum CJAbilogUB, ph 1 160. 

a a 
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tfl be tbe ceaspada of Roiuan direillinga: Mr. Thomae Wright regirda 
thorn aa deaciv^ The endeoce appears atrongl^ o^aiuit the conjecture 
that they were wella. 'TIict hare been ctmaidei'ed with gome degree of 
prohahilicy to have beea ff/^^—subtorraaeoQa gnu^onea, eimilar to the 
" Kattaaiorce*^ in Bai-hary, in whteh the grain ia deposited ae aocm ns 
TiFsnnowed. Shaw states la hia Travel^ that two bundi'ed or three hundred 
of theec moigazmea occur together^ the smalleat 00Dl3»iuing four hundred 
huahela. Dr+ K^ateU sajs they abound near Alappo. 

Mr, Octavius MonaAS, M.F., gave tJie following account of a German 
MS. chronicle of Straeburg* which he brought for cEamioation, fitim the 
library of Sir Charles Morganf Bart. ^^Thie nncicut Gormnn manuscript 
haa been in tbs poBaeeelcti of my family for many years. How or when it 
came into oor poaaession 1 do not know^ but it has ceriflinly beeo in the 
library at Tredegar nearly a century. 

It ia entitled * CliroDiclee of all the most metnorahle hietorioft and acta 
of the oity of Straeburg from the Flood to the year 13^0/ The MS. wast 
howQvcr, written abont the year 16 L2. which is the latest date found in it, 
and the binding also bears the date 1^14. It must then have been com¬ 
piled froDii earlier sources, thoogh neither the authcritieei nor tJie names of 
either Writer or arUst are given. It is bcautifally written In a minute 
old German hand* rather flourished in some of the letters, which, coupled 
with the different mode of spolhug eorbsin words, renders it at times 
olifficuit to read and undcratand. It is ricldy ornamented throngiiotit with 
elaborate lUaminatioue,. representing certain historical subjects, of which 
the tltle-pags conts^ina four^ the portniita or hguroB of the Bom an and 
Gerrann empororg, some on horaebaclE, and some on foot^ and also with 
heraldry, giving on the fly-loaf to the title-page, the arms of the city, and 
ECsttered throughout the volume are tbe arma of all the Bishops, as well 
as those of various eitlos, PrluceSj and other pci^sons. These illnmiuationa 
are well sieented with tlio most rninote delicacy, and the hritHancy of the 
colours, and the exquisite manner in which the gold and silver ai'o applied, 
are well deserving of attention. It is written on paper of very fine quality, 
and rather a yellowish hue, probably the result of ago* a-ud it has for a 
paper-mark m th& middle of tlie pngas, a shield of arms surmounted by a 
crywn, and from the bottom of the shield is dependent the golden fleeeo. 
At the beginning and end of the hook are several fly-leaves of marbled 
paper of various colours, which I think are early and rare speeitnong—the 
book also contulns a minutely engraved hitdVeye view of the city cf 
Strashnrg, dated 1597. 

** It would not he worth while to go through all the details erf this MS., 
which is interspereed with verses sud poetry, which usually aecouapany the 
illuma nations. It however begins with the Ddugo, and hete at the comm ence¬ 
ment we have a new hiatorical faot i-ecorded, vix., that Noah had a fourth 
son horn, after the flood, and of him do the Germans descend. This 
fonrth son of Noali was the great and mighty hero Tuiaco, who, wltli tJurty 
other hevoee and princes, hia kinsmen, aud much people, truvelted out of 
Armenia across the water into Europe, and to Geiniany, where lie settled, 
and divided tliat portion of the woi'Id amongst his follywara* From Tuisco, 
therefore, do the Tentonit nations derive boith their origin and tiame, 
according to our Chronicle. This Tuiseo or Tuigto Is a very ancient 
German hero, and is, I think, mecitioned by Taeitus as one of the gods of 
the German tribes;, he was supposed to have sprung from the earth, hut we 
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bflve parent aasigteil to Lim. Japliet is not mentiofied amarie 

tlia fimigrantflf but CrcuDer, Tiibulj maj ottiera of bia aona are among tlifi; 
thirty herMs* fi'oni one of wh&m nnined Albion, does Durielund deriTa its. 
l>eople and namii Tucbco Teigned ilfi yeiu's, and inatfucted Lia peop]& Ju. 
the art of writingn We are alae infonaed that Treves ia tlift oldest tnty iq 
G ermany, haTiiig been built by king Trehectra, the Bon of Semirimua, who 
fled from Babylon to eacapo frocu the aolioitatinna of liia motlier, took ship 
and came and settled at Tf^irea. As the popolution increaaod the eitica of 
Cologne, Mayenoo, Worma, Strafiburg and Baslo were bailt, and tliat 
Straabnrg was a populous city 1200 years before the Chnatian er^j and 
came mto the hands of the Eomana at the time of Julius Ojesar, If than 
gives au niCount of aU the Roman eruponora, with their pm^traitB, nnd the 
hifigj of the before and altof the Christian era. Tlie hiatory of 

the Catiiedrnl ie, that it was first founded by Clodoveua fCloviaJ the fbrtj- 
ci^hth king of the FrankSi 500i that being chiefly huLlt of wood it was 
burnt by lightning in lOO'T ; that in 1015 tbo robuUding oonjcneoced, and 
that in 1275 it waa all completed except tire towers, that they v?aro bemin 
in 1277 by Master Blu'wein of Steiuhach, and in 1305 were eari'ied up to 
where the apire begins by Joh.n Hultser cf Cologne, when the maatiif of 
the worka dying tbs wort came to a ehitiicl. but that at length the tower 
was com plated by a iiatlve of Swabian It also gives an nccount of all die 
hialiop of Strasburg (the see having been founded in 540), and their 
nrnoorkl bearings i the emperors of Germany, with their porhaits and 
arnofi, ajitt the mayors and Stadtrocisters of Strasburg, who began in 1271. 
Amongst many other historical events it records all the great cenflugratione 
in the German cities, aevoro winters, great etorma, appearance of eorngts, &o, 
TJie last event recorded is iu 1337^ when a dreadful five anddenty broke 
out in the house of a cuwicr, in the Curriers’ Bti'cefi in Struslurg, and 
hurot down all ono aide of the strost, and fourteen houses ow the other. In 
addition to these chrombloa it givca the ordinances and forma of proceeding 
in ali the different conncils and courts of Strasburg, and tlie oathe taken 
by the various o-ffieerSj aud ccuoludeB with finely painted representations of 
all the costumes of the different elasssa of society in Strasburg at the 
period at whieh it was written. Tlits is the noost ioteregtirig and curious 
part of the boot, net only from the great beauty aud miuutely dotailed 
finish of the paintings, but becanse it is very rui'c to meet with a complete 
aeries gf coloured costumes, as well cercmouial as ordinary, of all the grades 
of society, both male aud femalo, from the chief officers and uoblga to the 
humble poassntry of any cguutTy at any period, aud e&pccially one ao earty 
as the beginning of tb& XVII th century. ” 

Mr. P, OuLAUBO HoToHcsaotfi of Sidmouth, comemnicated a notice of a 
O&palclu'al slab, io tha middle aisle cf tlie nave at East Eudleigb ehuMli, 
Eevou, cotnmemm-attug Joan, the first wife of Watbor lUtgigh, faUier of the 
diatin^iished statesnian and favourite of Elisabeth, She was tho daughter, 
according to Piince'( Worthies of Devon, p. 530) of John Drake of Exmeuth. 
Walter Ealeigb originally resided, aa it is stated, at Fardel, in tbg. pariah 
of Coruwood near Flynioutli, and having a Iosec of the farm and house 
Called Hays in the parish of East Eudleigh, ho removed to tliat place, where 
Sir Woltor was born in 1!}52, In his letter to Mr, Dtthe, owner of I3syn, 
wri.ttou fivim the court in 15S4, Sir Walter expi’esacs his desire to purchoso 
the house iu which he wJi& born, Sir Walter was the secoud aen, bya 
second marriago ; his mother w'ass Eathei'ine, daughter gf Sir Flutip 
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CliampernofiH The slat* wticli eppeai-a t* be of dark grey elatCf meftsm-ca 
4 ft* f) in. tj 3 ft* S in., and a eraas floiy is engraved upon it, rOMinblmg 
in design tlie crofeiea usually found on uQemorials of an earHor date* Tbe 
character of tbia crtHS, as compared with the less skilful eMfiution of tho 
iuBcription at^und the luargin, has led the ReVi Ur* Oliver, Tyho gives a 
repreaflutation of the elat in hla “ Ecel&aiastical Antig^uitiea in Uevon, 
Tol. ii. p* 64, to conjecture that the iuBGription t,ad been cut over a pore 
inciaut memoriaL It is now greatly defaead by timej and partly illegible ; 
the letters Btand cut on a sunk greund, which was doybtlese filled in with 
eome dark coloured Bub&tau<sfl. The iuBcnptiou* in large oruauiental 
charnctor, is remarkahlc in this rcapect that the letters reverse^ 
tlii'eughout, reading from right to left, a caprice hitherto nnexplatued* and, 
aa it is bediaved, paculuu to this slab.—^>itATE pro aIa lOaAtfHE itiUETji 
VIpKia] TtjLT’i RaLEYJT . . . ftVE OEIJT DIE HEWS’ AVfiVaTI ( ? ) AHSO MI 
mec *. , Mr, Hutehinaon etated the popular ti'aditioa that the head of 
Sir Walter Raleigh waa brought to Uevenaliire by his widow, aad buried 
uuder this slab at Bndleigh. It was hie defiirc, m hia farewell letter to bis 
wife, that his remains should be interned either at Sherborne* or in E jeter 
Gathedral, near hi& fiitber and mother : his corpse wae, bowever, taken to 
St. Margaret’s, Westtninatcr, after hia execution, nod buried In the ahaucel, 
Mr* Hutebinson aeut, with a rubbing of the ijroBs slab above deBoribed* a 
representation of tbs d ate 1537, in A rabic QuinorAl& of early forms » is 
cut on the woodwork of the scat in the oavc of Budleigh ebureh, said to 
Lave been occuplad by Walter Raleigh and his fattiily^. Also a repreaanta- 
tion of a rudcly-lncloed slab in the atrath aisle, hearing the name, Roger 
"Vowlcs (f) wEthout date. 

ilr* Le Keiex read a short notice of some fragments of the sculptured 
croiaea found atBakeweli, Dcrhjshire, durtrig the restoration of the church. 
He brought several drawings received frouo Mr. Barker, of Bake well, repre- 
ECUtiiig three early Chrtariim reliques wbicb had been built in and used as 
materinl iu forming the piers and walls of the porch. Of these frpgmentB 
cue is part of a shaft, with interlaced omamentd of b very Cotly type, hut 
the eidss only now present any ecalptured work, the broad faces having 
been cut away. The material is sandatene. Height of the fragment 33 
icehes. Another is pai't of the head of a cross, possibly a portion of that 
now standing in ths eburehyard at Rakewell, and of which a representation 
has been given, by itr. Le Keui’s kindness, in this Journal, vol. li, p. 283. 
The runniag moulding round the outer edge of this fragment h stmilar to 
one now remBining on the upper part of that shaft. Another fragment, of 
sandstone* new presents three sculptured faces, the fourth having been cut 
away. Height, 35 iucheSr It soems singular* Mr, Lo Eem observed, tliat 
remains of objects of so aacred a naturs should Lave been tJius inconsider¬ 
ately used ae mere building material ; they are evidently of an. earlier age 
tlian the sculptured mennments of the Norman period. He produced also a 
Jithogrnphecl representatico of part of the head of a erdhs of Nortnan work, 
preaentiug a curious miiture bf interlaced with diaper ornament, which be 
-tOosideted a uew feature in work of the pciiod. 

Mr. G. Cowuuitiii offered some observations on old plate, which might he 
vEoftod with iiitcrest in cotinexicu with th^ I’csearches of Mr. Morgan 
towai'ds establishing tJie lists of asaay-iDorks prior tc the time wLen the 
rcccrdft tif the Goblsnjtths’ Company conmacucc. He- prodneed a small 
plain ailvcr cup, which liad been regarded by aoiuc pci'SOns as a chalice ^ 
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it irue fouBd iBibcdded in tha mu£]|» iv forcaing tlio tLocts at Ife'Fport^ 
MonmaiuthEhire, Jitiout tbfi ycitr 1S33. The marts Are the leopard^shead^ 
Jiou paaaaaitj tha initials^ (r. W., and black letter capital, iodicatin^ tLe 
je*r 1669, according to Alphabet XIL in the useful lists for whieL we are 
indebted to Mr* Morgan,, given tn this Juunial, vol, x, p. 36* Mr, Coffburn 
brought also a Balver* the data of which he vraa onald^ to ftsccrtaln by tho 
same lists tu b& IGSf. 


^nti^iiitir^ Diitr nf 



By tlie CAHQiLTDap AimtiUARiAir Sochtt.—'T wo bronae wexpons, from 
the collectioii cf the late Mr. B qcTe, O ne is a Btrong hi die which hjul been 
attached to the haft by four 
paaiiivB rivets. Length, 

11 inches ; width, near the 
riveta, 4 Inches* It heara 
much reseuiblanco to that 
found in Shropshire, repre- 
eeeted in thi(^ Journal, vob 
A], p* 414. Foniid near 
Maacy, Canobridgeshire, in 
the fen. The other is a 
portion of n wenpoTi of very 
fihilful worhEBiLn&hip. la 
form and proportiODS it h 
similar to those which 
might be produced from 
the stone moulds fouud 
uenr Chudleigh, DeTOu, re^ 
proseuted in thie Jonmal, 
vol ii. p. 185* TJie centre 
of tho blade is formed with tbree sharp ridgos t the haft was uttacbed by two 
rivets* Pound Osar Waterbeach. A diiuhiutive um of the class deaiguated 
as " iocense cups*’ by the late Sir E, Colt Hoai^e. It was found within a 
large uru iSDed with fragmenta of bone in the *'■ Twin harrow,'^ Biofioinbe 
Down, Doi'sct. Preaeuted to the Society hj the Kev. J* J. Smith* Height, 
1|^ inobee* Diameter, nearly 3 iuebes. On cue aide there are two email 
pci'fovations, as if for Bnapensioa, (Sea woodcut,} An account of the discovery 
is given in the ComenmnoatioDs to the Society; No. Y* 

By Mr. W. J. BumfnAim 5ifiTJi.“A sculptured fragment, in Greet 
marble, recently fouud at Koiub noKr the eataoomba. It appeara to te-pre- 
sent a horse. 

By Mr, PitAUEs.—Several hronaepaltitavea, found near Goudhuist, Kent* 
three of them presented to the Britioh Mnaeuin by Mr* S. Stringer. Eight 
were dliicovored piled up in regular order, and tlioy are in remarkably 
perfect preservation. They have no loops at the aide* 

By the Hoti* liionAra? —Several relhiues of bronze found at 

Chestei'ford and the Saxon Cemetery at Little WiJbrahaia i thtiy con- 
aioted of objocte of per^nni ornaaient, a Bomaii ring of bronze^ formed 
to serve as a key, another bronze riog, io. Mr. Iferille alco brought 
a silver I'ing of the XYth oeuturyt lately found os the White Fotjjj* 
at Kingston Lacy, Dorset. On the facets of the head ore engraved 
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dimsnu.ti 7 e figcirea of Ht. John the Buptist^ St^ John the ETftngeliBtj and a 
femalo aaint holding a pyx Trith a conioal corcr, probablj Mary MagdalenOF 
Another ftitver ring had been found in the eamo loCftlity tiro yeare si nee. 
Mr^ Ncrille has reeautly added to hi^ l}&ciyktAec& another ring of the 
age 03 that from Kiogaton Lacy, ndth eiinilar fig'urOB of St. John the 
iBvaiiigGlist and a female hearing a pyx. It it of BilrcTj the hoop forra&d 
rrith clasped hatide, like the ringa eupposed to hare heflo given at hctrotJaals^ 
which usually hear mscriptions witiiout any derice. This ringj irhich hiuj 
been in the poBsesaion of the late Mr. Wiudua, was stated to have been 
found iQ digging one of the coflerdamB for Neir London Bridge. 

By Mr. Hpineheji, nf SldEnoeth,—A bronze figure repnewntiag Chiron 
with Achilles O'U bis hack. It was found in 1840 by Bocoe fisharmeu on 
the beaoh under the clihFj^ near Sidmouth, on tlie Salcouohe side of the river 
Sid, Two repreaentntiona of this aingiiiav relitiue, undoubtedly the head of 
a Bomnti atandnrd, may be seen in Gent Mag., vol, xii. S., p+ 505. 
It had suffered by long exposure to the action, of the sea, and some small 
pebbles are ai£L] attached to it. The left arm is bent out of the original 
position ; the legB of the Centaur are btokeTi:, and the design is now witli 
difBcnlty to be understood. Chiron is probably repraaoated as giving 
instruction in field eports to the youthfal Aohilles^ who appears to have 
held a how, with ayMrciKcniMKr at bis left side^ and a jparma slmig between 
hia ghouldera. The centaur’s right hand may have graspeda hunting spcaij 
it EovT appears extended to a dog Jeaping up in front. This hnOnJte measures 
7 ihcb&s in height, including a sijuare eocket or saipus below tho Egure, by 
which it nf^ed to the shaft, Mr, Hcinekcn observed that this figure 
had been, possibly, carried by a coliort of the Second legion of CarausinE* 
The centaur appears to Imve been the device of that corps j it apponi'B atac 
on coins of GnlEienus^ relating to the Legio II. Parthica. The animala 
eniiinera.tGd by Pliny ns placod on Eomau sUndards ai-o, the oagle, wolf, 
mmotsnr, boar and horse, corresponding to the fivo great military divisions. 
Objeeta of this description are of gi'eit raritj' i an example of the Iiovse ig 
preserved in the GoodrEob Court Annory.' Eoman coine have boon 
frequently brought to light on the Bhore at Sidmouth, although no distinct 
cvblgjioe of EomfiD oetnpatlon can now be tnuced on that port of the coast* 
There exist, however, on the heights in thati locality eaidhworks ondflther 
vestiges whioh deserve exaiDination ; the hilt-forti'&ss called Sidhury (Jastlo 
is distant about three miles to the nortliward, 

the Eon. W, Fox &i:it4inj'WA'Ta.—The recent pnbiicatlons of the 
Society of Antiquaries of the Grand Dnchy of Baden, in which bes been 
given 0 . litliochromlo representation of a bronae Eomao standard, in the form 
of a capricorn. It was found in IS.^O at Otterschwang, near Pfullendcrf, 
in Baden, la the aecompartyiDg memoir by Dr. Sell a copious mass of 
etirious information boa been brought together on Boman sipaa, and 
Mr. StnLugwiLyg called attenticm to the remarkable Boman etructure illuB- 
trnted in another nnuiber of the series 3 it ig the castle of Steiasbei'g, near 
Sinsheim, of octagonal form, built by Trajan, or at latest by CaracalJa, 

^ Slailton's IlUiRti'iitiQOfi, vol. i. pi. 4fi. '23lid or Erl iJUiiiic it being 

Caylii.il Ihis^Lt.^ eKonaplea of (lie IwpftiXl, cordod tJiit an vn a defeat m 

Stahdif.i^ aiu'i Htiing. Toiils' ill, [il. ^4, 6 $. Prauconia tii tlie t^mes or A UgUAtUs, burlod 

A tljjuiie of C&iu'iMn'n waa found at iEic eaplo. It weighs ?lb., sad tueMuJ-e* 

WiQBlxadtn. A Roniau oaglo, fLioiid at 13 ifidlCs hi hei^jEit, A roui OMUl'S oil 

Eulbidh, has teen I'C^Tirdud Jis ttiaC of line a Stmidavd Ou Ti-aj aa'a cnlnmii, 
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iiinil prcsentjng an mBtfacllTa ounnpla &f the Raman a^Btem fctrtiHeatlort 
aa ahown in Gennanji-a centi'aS inautoted tower with a high and strong 
^inceiuta. He obaerved that SkanfrEtli Castle in Moamontlialiire pr^ents 
BoiDB andogy in its general aiTangemeat. la the ££lhhj prblieatfon hy the 
Badtn Society la represented a singular effigy of St, Nothburgaj, existing 
nt Hochhausen eu the tTeofcnr,, a eroTmed ^gure, on an altw tciinb. She 
liolda a aerpeut (TJs from wlioas month hange a branch or sprig of some 
pliint^ and the annse aaimal appears at her feet. This euhject is acfom- 
pam&d by a memoir by C. B* Fictlcr, The ad7ancetiienti of Aicbneolagteal 
Science in Germany, ifr. Strangways remarked, had been greatly promoted 
through the iutelligence of AL De Bayer, direetor of the Baden Society^ 
under who^e care tbcur transaction^ had oSBUmed an Lmpartaut poaitlon in 
Arehaeological licorature, 

By Mr, Jn.T. InTiEfE.—RepreaentationB of a ocnTptnrcd stono, found in 
the ialaiod of Uya in Shetland. It appears to have been part of a bead- 
atone, and may he assigned to the time& of the earliest introduction of 
Christianity in tlia 5 E;Etli century,—akotclieB of the upper portion of the 
oliancel-areh in tbe church of Kirk ab PTcsSj Kortli Yell, Shetland, dedlaated 
to St. 01 arc ; of a standing stone or maSTi^r >n the ieland of Yell; and of a 
hoad-stono found at a spot now enlied the Kirka of Qloup, in Yell, Two 
eketoheo of the Roman leaden coffin fomnd. Sept, 1511, in the Old Kent 
Road, L&ndoiu It was ornntnented with two figwes of Ifinarva at top, 
and two escallop slielh at tlie foot, in rcltef, (Arcliacjologiaj, voh itvii. pL 25, 
pH 3^4 h) AI$o a spenimcii of elaborate medieval locksmiths Vork, and several 
coins. 

By Mr, Roims IlA.VfitiS'a,—A chesa-piece, supposed to he a king, fonacd 
of the tusfc of the walrus. Bate, Xlltb esntniy. 

By tire Rev. Waltub Snufu,—A silver ctobb, onimsiteJy eDgrsved.. Dato, 
XiTth cQntm'y. It had probably been h^sd in a fiinall p^cstal, and used 
in a private oratory. On one elde ia the cruoifii, with deHsi-figures of the 
Tirgiu and St. John intnciducad in tho ^uatrofoilGd oKbromitioe of tho 
transverse limb. On the reverse h Seen, the Virgin and itifant Saviour, tlio 
fioM emdehed with an elegant fretty diaper. This beautiful hctle object 
had probably been enriched with tranalueent ouamd, now wboliy lost. 

By Mr. Edwauii W* Gonwia.—Representation of two mural palDcidgB iQ 
Ritteridgo church, Wiltshire, auhsequenily to tho disGovery previously 
noticed in this Jouroal, vol. s, p. 7S, One sobjeot in tho oomparttiiorits 
lately apposed represetats Bt- Cbrlftopher, a mcrnciald is introduced in front 
of the Saint's staff t the other is St. Michael holding the stales of judgment 3 
tho imago of Siu in one of them is Tory cipiesslve. Also drawings of three 
sculptured figurs^^ found aonne years since, built in Co an interior wall of tbe 
Angel Inn, Marshfield, d&ucosterehh'c. One of them is the VirgiD, seated, 
and probably formod tho centre of a Berios- They ate all erowned. Frag- 
meigt of a medieval dish of glaa^d ware, of highly o-ruamented character, pos^ 
sibly MoDriah^ It was found on the site of the Bemltiican Prioiy at Bristol, 
and when entire the dijsh must have meaaored about 9^ inches in diameter* 

By Mr, OoTATina MoiitAK* M.P.—An episcopal-ring of gllver gilt, set 
with a Uigc cut garnet, and oponiug with a bon to cemtaiu relics. Three 
eingular lautems, one of bronze, of tho later part of tite XVIlLli century, 
one of Hispono-Arabic ware, with metallic gla^e, and ornamented with 
flowei'B, and a third of rod glared ware with yellow spots, posaibly of 
Flemish manufacture, — A folding cmtoj-iuffl., or portable flUii’dial, of 
ivory. 
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Uy ETT-Xn>( LoNQsnr'AFrBr—RcprewTitEitioiiHif twtj scaluturcd frag^ 

manta, Twrciona prolsaWy of croaaeu, eTifitiiig in tii& churah at Staictton-le- 
Ftreetn CO, Durham, (See ^wskntaO Tbftif date h eoQBLdtrad by Mr. 
Westwood to be prior to tbc IXtli ceutury* 



WrW. ofiiava 

Stfliatcai'liJ-strflBt WJ. EnTlLMPr 


N. 'tn!! bf 


[Ei:bli%"tTKlii«tD (b: [Shk.] 


Otis of tba frflgnionts hora j^prgsented is built iu &t an angle in tlic 
nave ; the other aide visible is quite plain ; the e$eond fragment h in tlio 
Nofth wall of the choir. A roiijd, apparently Roman, ran through Stainton- 
le-street. The church is placed on a kind of platform, and it is. surroundod 
by rcmaiua of buildiugs still to bo diBcerued beneath the turf, 

ImprcsnioTTs hotn Scala.^Ey Mr. RoBiiiiT Fitoh.—I mpregaion from a 
seal lately fcuod at Field-Hailing, near Holt, iforfolk. It is of pointed 
Oval forra, the device ia a badger (?} * aiaiLL^ * petat * DALLTjfeH, Date, 
ahoiit 1300. The family of that name held lands in Daliing as early as 
lOcb Jabn ; Feter, son of Philip de Hailing, ocenra about iiO Hen. IIL, 
aud 14 E(lw, I. Eustace, bdu of Fot^ do Doliing, occurs 3 Edw. IIL The 
owner of tbiB Beal may have been one of Uio RcctorB of Hailing, tho form 
being that usnally adopted by ecclofiiasticH ; WiUinm de Hailing was 
Rector in 133S [Rtotnefield, toI. ]\* pp. 219 —223). 

By Mr. Beaut,—A n citcnaive cO’lloction of caets from seals of the 
Iinperia! seriaa, fiOirLH»eneing with the seal of Charlemagne, a.e, SOO, and 
Louis I. hie son and BucecBBor, and comprising the greater part of tbc 
mognificeut Impenal peals of the XIYtb aud XVtii ceuturios. The earlior 
emuiplca present some romarhablo illustrationB of the use of antique 
intaglios, or copies frpm ajitiqnes, in the Carlovingian ftge. A seal of con- 
sidcrahlo interest to the Hugliab collector is that of Ricliai'd, Earl of 
Cornwall, king of tlio Eomans, 1357, from a remarkably pcjfect impr&ssion 
preaerfctl on the coutlnent. 
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Apiiii:, 13, 1355, 

The Hon, BicriAitc C. NetHiIB, F.S.A., Yice-FnebiJent, in the Olinir, 

Mrn NEviLtE rend ihe fnllowiftgf nccennt of Rtmifin sepulckra] remaina 
lately fbund in Easez:— 

III con&eij[ncuce of information received» I r&dc over on tlie 2ad April 
to IlatfielU Broad Oat, Essex, to visit Mr. Th-dmoE Cocha, surgconi and 
inspect Eotnan romait'LS iu Lis possession, -dlscovcnod in the parleb of Take- 
ley, ^rliioh intai'VBiiesbetvr-een Hatfield and that of Stanstead Mowntfftcliot. 
I accomplLihQd my obfentj ttud in the course of a fe^v days rceeiv^ fi'om 
Mr, Cocke a eketolv tlie articles found, Tritii a meinoratidom of the date 
and. eircumscnDccB of tlie discovei'y. Tfio following ain the parcicnlars sent 
to me, Tivith my own observntions □■ntlie objects Jiscevora-d, and an necDiniit 
of another fanornl depciait of simtlai' nature more recently found in the 
aatne neighbourliood. 

Hr, Cocta anys—^In coinplianco vrith jonr request, 1 send you draw¬ 
ings of tlio artioloa found in a field belonging to Mr, Harvey Clarko, not far 
from tlieroad near Takeley Chuiich; they were deposited in a hex about 3 
feet long by 14 deep, and fastened by the brass hasp now in myposseasiou. 
Tbs box woe about a foot and a half from the surface. It xvas fotind by a 
labourer employed in land-dliehing, January, 1849* The box was greatly 
decayed, and the fragmeuta firumbled to piecoa/ The objoctB found In 
it v.y(s as follow, and 
the acconiipanying 
woodcut shows their 
relative poahion in the 
chest: — A circular 
basin of green glass 
(a)] with fluted sides, 
tcrminatipg in a le- 
mon-sbaped pointed 
end. This is in tha 
possession of Mr, 

Clarke, the farmer, 
and I did not see it^ 
in tbig haein stood a 
eireular glass hottlOi 
about 8 incheB high, and nearly 4 inches in diameter, witli a, reeded handle. 

This bottle was full of clnyi the soil 
of tbs place, and the inside of the basin 
bears marks on its surface made where 
the bottle stood when discovered* Re- 
mainB of probably an inn of sun-dried 
blue clsiy, (d) full of fragments of cal¬ 
cined hones; the elay of which it was 
made woe full of fragments of shells, 
or p.iohabJy granulated with small jpeh- 
hies, of which kind of pottery I hare 
many specimens. Two Baueers of plain 
Samis-u iVare, (s. C*) with potters' msrha, 

OF, roETi. and HAittiAij. ii. Under each of those dishes were foor 
VOL. Xll. D & 
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rings of plain hrs-e^t not finger i\nga, ijut probablv piurt of aome peraon&l 
om^cnt of tbjfl peraons biitiecl. Similsr rings are of frequent occTirrence 
in mj experience among Koman ramama, Mr- Cocks uppeiii'etl surpnaed 
\rLcn 1 ftwuretl fiim they irere not what baa been frei^uently tcnned ^rnig 
TDoneyH' Two seoOJid brnes ooiua; (f^ f.) one of Vcspafiiaji, one of Domitian; 
the former C&in taa been struck imperfectly with tiie head ^ 
on the rev€ii'£e as well a» obvcrac, wbich ia properly atnmped- The posiiione 
of acme objeotfl are marked ioi the sketch, deecinbei as fragmenta of 

lumpa^E. Eh) H of these I tnownctlimg further. _ 

“ The other dieecvcry to wbich I have alluded took place in ^tbo end or 
Jagt rehmary^ or hegitmln^ of kCarcbj on the property of Puller 

Maitland, Ead.n of Btanstefta. The spot where it oceuned is in Takeley 
pari&b, near tbe borders of Hatfiold^ oi-j as it ia called tbciie,. Ta-kcley 
Porc 3 t> about two miles to the Boutb^eaet of Mr. Maitland^a ne&ideace- Some 
lahourors were employed in sEabbia^ an old hedge j an oak atootl upon a 
smaJL nionnd in the middle of itj under thia ti'ee the men found, and unfor¬ 
tunately broke most of the following objects, now in llr^ Maitland s poyMS- 
sicn, which I Ijave seen and eiJimlned;—A circular lamp of bronac, with a 
hd and top, about 2 inches high and 2 in diameter; this is unmji^ed, 
as well ns a eup of the same metal in form like a modem drinking 
horOj being nearly 4 indies high, and cot quite 3 in diameter at bottom and 
top* Fragmouds^of several Other bronas vos!iels wiere shown to me, amongst 
which I traced four different ones; the mojt perfect of these has a bronze 
boriaontal handle, orn amen ted, in shape hto one found in Thomborough 
barrow, Eucks, by the Duke of Bitckingham, now in my posse^on, which 
has belonged to a flat pan in both instances, probably saerifidah I also 
saw fragments of two glass bottles very much sluittei*^* The only vessels 
df pottery found were an emhossod Samian bowl, whiohj though hroken,i 
has been Tcry nearly restored. It has the u&ual festoon and taaad hord&r, 
and medallionsr each contuiniiig the wolf and twins; no maker a name 
appears upon it, but there are aoiiie fragments wanting, which preveuts my 
asaerting there has been n&ne, A fiat dish of plain Samian ware, with 
potter'a name, iiAgouu- hl-t ^rid a small v&sad of the Game manufiicturo± of 
peculiar shape. It ia oirculitr, rather more than 2 icchca diameter at top 
and bottom^ and as many in height, being in shape like a bM with aoircn- 
lar hole in the top big enough to admit the thuAbi The edges of this 
spertnro aie smooth and rounded^ and the ware fa perfect, I have never 
seen a vessd of similar form* hut have no doubt it IS an un^ewiantmi, for 
which it is well adapted* Ko traces of a wooden cheat were observed* bat 
these might easily escape the notice of the laboiireJ'SH The ground was- 
afbotwards osaminctl in the vicinity of the mound without And lug further 
TeuiainBH Possibly when the fofflst was inclosed, a Strip of timber was loft 
standing to serve as a hedge* and the moundt which wins no doubt a small 
tainulus* would thus remain undiatarbed. The site of this discovery ia 
between two and tEiree miles friom that where the deposit first deficribed was 
found.—In Ecceaibcr, 185 L, ft va^e of light-green coloured glass* with a 
flat bottom, lu ahape like an oval dessert dish, and with fluted sides, resem- 
hlingthat in the poasession of Mr, Clarke, of Saffron Walden* was exhibited 
at a meeting of the Society of Antiquai'ies by Mr, Hoach Smith, It was 
described as found in Takeley Forest, wlileh appears to be rich in Eoman 
remains, Mr. Cocka ala.^ informs me that Mr* htobort Judd, a farmer of 
Copt Hall* White Hoding* distant twiD milot to the south of Hatfield, has 
found numerous vessels of fictile ware, amongst which ho mentioned lamp a, 
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objects of coTupfliitiTely riLi'e occurrence. W]ii to RodLng is closft to Uatoh- 

ing, about five mikfl from HiU'lo'w. ’' ^ , u- -o 

Itri Blaauw coTctnupieited a note ftddrcBsed to him uy Mr. R. (r. Jr. 
Miptt, of Petergfiolcl. relating to the discovery of Eoinan lemnina, about 
two milea K. W, of that place, opd m the pariah of Fiexfield, Hants. The 
site is near an encfttnpment which has been iiseigned to the Roman period. 
Some lahourero had recently brought to light a place resembling a shaJlow 
bath, about 5 ft. T in, aqua™, paved with Roman floDged tiks (16 in. by 
IS in.), placed with the flanges down^varde, and lined with a row of aicmlar 
tiles. The depth of the cavity, when eJtaminocl by Mr, Minty, was about 
13 inches, the width of a tile, and nt the N.W, angle were r^ftiiis of 
placed to aerve ns draining tilea ou the level of the floor, and 
apparentlT coinmnnieatipg with an adjacent foeae. The subsoil mstm tlay„ 
which would retain water for a considerable time, Near the spot whem 
the drain would op^u inte the fosse, now part of it lace, of 

Samian and other Remaon wares were I'ccently found,^ On a second 
visit Mo Miutv found the whole taken up and broken in pieces thmugh 
wanton mischief; he hud, however, Bceurecl speeuneriBOf the tiles, wlncJi are 
well made, and tlis flanges cut So that the lilca might dovetail togetliei'; a 
portion of the flange being cut away bona the lower as well as ^e upper end, 
a tnocla of adiuetcaent not invariably found in Roman tiles of mis ticid m 
England. The camp is of small slsc, In a Strang ptwition, defended by a 
triple fosse on ihe N, W^aide and a Btngle fosas on ibo S. R.; it occupies 
the termination of a range of heights, overlooking a valley of cousiderab e 
exteat. On tbe N. E. side no lino cf dofouco is apparent, but Reman tile 
abounds, with remains of rubhle-work^ apparantly foun^tions. Eartli- 
wortfi, tumuli, and other veatigot, occur in the adjacent district. 

Mr. W. H. Hyi-tost Lonostaffe, E.S.A., author of tho History of Uar-^ 
Jington, sent a memoir on the thureh of Norton, in the county cf Duraam. 

It will be found in this volume, p. 14L , 

The Rev J. Mauwan, Rector of Bewcastle, Cnmberlajid, communicated 
a memoir on the sculptured creas at that place, aud the mtoipL'etot.oua of 
the Runes enA-raved upon it, hitherto uucspkiued. They have become lu 
frr^t part legible through the resuils of an in^nious pi^ccsa for many 
weeks eanied ou under Jiia earft, in order to detach the licSiens with which 
the stone R encrusted. Mr* Maugban has very hiadly presented ts the 
luB^fcula a ftost from tbe piincipa! inscription, and drawings ot tJns 
remarkable cross. His memoir will be given hereafter. 

Mr, Wb&iwood read a letter from Mr. Shurlwjk, of Chertsey, relntiog te 
tlm discovei'ics of decorative pavement tiles on the Bite of t)ie A.bUey Chui-oh, 
where exten alve fiitcavatiouB are octaally m pimgroBa. Very 
ments have recently been found; they are ah of the some dfthoratc derngu 

and artistic character oa the oiampte^, e 

Tioualy eihlhited careful delineatioui by Mr, SburRck. (See page 9b, m 
volmne.) Amongst thoBe tiles, wbidi appear chiefly ef the cl.^e of 
the Xllltb century, there occurs a ctessbowmati mounted,^ bia tehdle be ng 
formed »llh angaforlj klgh prnjMtfoii Utoe M.d beli.rid, m orier W r” s 
arm eaat and enable tbe rider to tile atesdy Min Mr Hewitt ob.B^ed 
that mounted arliaifl^vieri appear in illumiuiLtioiis; for instance, m Roy. Ais. 
/if) D i in the British Mnseum. ■ j 

ilr. H*mnE8 relntedtlw following lingiiliiT disoorery 
the liberal prceacdings of the Govermneut on this occasion m regard to the 
rights of TrsaBuro-tPOTc 
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** A ■few wficJta eincc, na a eervant waa chopping wood, the of wood 
wliieh had served for a chopping-bloolt for several jears, suddenly aplitj and 
out floiv fifty goiucaa of the 1 ‘eigna of Chaidea II. and James II. These were 
at once sent to the Lords of the Tre^jenryn who, having allowed the Hritieh 
Mue&nm to solaol; such as were rcqaircd for the nationaL collection, sent 
back to the proprietor the remainder, and also the amnuint paid by tlio 
Musoutn for tbe selected plaeas.. It is hoped and believed that the Jlherality 
displayed by the Lorda of the Treasui'jj, upon tbis and other timilar oota- 
BlonSj will bo a means of proserving from destruction many ohjceta of intarest 
and Talae* It ib higlilj desirable tint thoso procoodiiogs of the Treascuy 
Bhould bo as ostonBivcly tuowu as poBaible.” 

Mr, Xe^yilie ob&err^ that ao gratifying an ovideneo of tbo diaposition of 
tho GoTGi'niaeut to carry out a more liberal course of proceeding in reference 
to Treasure-trove, and to adopt the practice whicb had boon attended 
with most advantageous roenlta to arclmeological acienee m Denmark, must 
be bailed by the LisUtuto wEtli lively satisfaction. The judicious and 
energetic proceedingB of their noble President* and the intervieiT which the 
Pretnier had given to Lord Talbot, accompanied hy a deputatloa from the 
Society, in whioh he (Mr. Ucville) had taken part, aa also the Viseoant 
Strangforcl and some otbea’ leading members of the Inaritute, with the 
special object of aolieltrag the attention of GovernmonE to the evils whloh 
ariae from enforcing that ancient right of the Crown, had doubtless contri¬ 
buted to this result, Mr. iJIcville rctnarhed, howoyor, that autiquarios were 
Mpecially indebted to the unwearied romouBtranceB aoid mediation of Mr* 
Hawkins, who for many years hid earnestly exerted himself to hriog about 
a more lenieut and enllgliionod oourse of pi'Oeeeding in aoch casea. 

A coumraation Atisuod I’vjgardtng the ultimate destination of tlio muscimii 
formed by Mr, C. Roaoii Smitjij —tho importance of such a claesified eeri&s 
of illustrations of tbo progress! ro miumfaoturea and arts of the eliief city of 
England, the liubits and manners of Its iubahitauts nt various poriods, and 
the essential laiteraat of the cotlection* formed eicluaivcly in London, in its 
baarlug on hietorital inquiries, and the exoniplifieition of all that concerns 
tlie Eocial condition or civilisation of the metropolis in former ages. In 
reply to an inquiry by Mr. Westwood, it was atatod by Mr, Hawkins: that 
the trustees of the Biibigli Mueeuin hud refuBed the offer of these collec- 
tioua, which hod been tendered throngbtha-Pro£tdentof the Inatltute, Lori 
Talbot, in conjunction with Lord Londjeeboroagh and Sir John Boilaau* 
Mr. Hoach Snutli^a. offer of hia museum, at tbs amount which he had 
actually erpeuded, had beon docIEned, it is undei-stood, without any proposi¬ 
tion for further JQOgOtiRtEon, or explanations of the grounds on which so 
valuable (L means of public instruction hud been rejected, 

^ntiquitff^ snh nf ^Irt 

By Mr, J. Yatbs.“A eollectiou of antique terracottas, belonging to Hr* 
Rogers, brothor of the poet, and eotnprjBing some iJsnlfijSjiiap and om am cuts 
of great beiuEy. Sevei-al of these examples resemble the exompias pre¬ 
served in the British Museum, and eugmyed in the Borlea publlsbcd by the 
late Mr, Taylor Combe.—Mr. Yates brought al&o a drawing of theNorinau 
keep at Richujond Castle, Yorkshire, by Mr* Moore, of York. 

By Mr, C, C. Babi.vgtom, through kind pormisBion of the Rev. S, Banka, 
Rector of Getteuham, Canibridgeshlro.—A brouao galeated bust, found in a 
gravel pit with miicli broken Roman pottery, in the pariah of Cottsniiam. 
The spot is near the ancieiit watcicoarse, suppoaod to be part of the southern 
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citeuaion of tlie Caf Djko. {See Mr^ EabingtAii’^i Ancient CflmbrliJgeBliire; 
publiCAtioAsoftiieOambifid^eAntiquaria,nSocie^,fiTajPi65.} Tbiarouiark- 
able Te]iiju {3 of iU>Tnsii art may Ijatc been one of tlie iTopGrial busts v^liieh 
wen-o attached to RomAn stAndarde. It fnes^nre^ S inches Ln height^ aud la iu 
Tcrj’ perfect preaervntioD. It deaerirea noLiee, aaMr, Fraiiks obEerred, Low 
maiLj Romaa antiquitioB of a fiue ctiAraeter of art or worttnnhsliip have been 
brought to liglit Id CambrEdgealiire. He cated espcciallj the brOA^O bust 
for a fitilyard iveigtLtjiQ ITr. Neville’s lAiiaomu, irLother iu tlic posaeaaloii of 
Mr. Litchfiold of Cainhridgc, the bronac vases and pra;f^a^k^^d^^'n^ found some 
^'earo since near Trumpiugtoiij aud now in tJie LthrAr^ at Tnnlty CollogOh 
the reliquee disinterred in the Earfclow EiUs^ 
the vase of Arj'hatino vpju'e found at Fo.vton., 

la the Masoum of the Cambridge Antiquanaa j E^j[|E^|E|pgjP^a|L 
Society^ and the rich couteuia of t]io i 

excavated by the Rev. Dr. Webb at Lithngton. i ^ 

Dj Mr, FfiAh'KS*-^—Two objceL& found iathe 
Tlmmos ^—& amall hrO'na.e two-edged blade^ 

Suited for a knife or doggoTj lengEh otily & |] 

inclicsH aad a bronco elieathj length 8 inches, ir , 

ranoh reeemhlicig that found in the Isis, near I / I 

Dorchester, figai'cd in this Journal, toL Jf> p, I' i '■* 

259. fFlgr On side of the page, the bluntly i i 

pointed sheath without ornojAGnEn) A third, fj | ^ 

found in. the TlJames, ie in the Museum of 1/ j 

Practical Geology, li was presaoted by Dr* L j c ^i' J 

Hoots 3 and there is one, not quite perfect, in. 

Mr. 0. Roach SoaiLb’e Museinn* tigurod in his 
Catalogue, p, SI* A similaT bronze aheath is I IfflM I 

in the CoUection of Irish Antiq^uities formed I 

hy Mr. "Wakernan, at Dublin. Mr* Franks ■■ J. 'i! 

pointed out that in the cjcanopla cxhlhited, as i v 

likewise iu some others, tliere tu'e round Iioloi ? J ^ ' 

at about mid-length, a abort distimee from the V I ' 
central ridge, not ploroed one oppeaite to the V'j& ^ 
otlier, BO as to form a continuoua porfoiAtlon ' ! 

tbi'ougli tlie sheath, hut alternately, tbit on ■• ^ 

One side of the sheath befog on the dexter side ^ 5 Ky] 

of the ridga, that on the reverse ow its amister f | 

side. Plugs of wood usually appeal' in those 
holaa, the intention of which baa not been ei- 

By Mr. War,— A rops'esentatlon of the 
seulptured coffin stone or grave slnh, now pie- cofflu .LOimiadisfl 

servod in tlie TOstihule of the Fit-zwililiain Oiati*, 

Museum, at Cauabridge, It closely le&emhles ' 

the slabs found in Camoi'idge Castle, when great 

part of it was destiioycd Iel IBIO. There were found at tliA sumo time two 
stone coffins, head-atoues with plain crosses, and the Lead of a cross, scich as 
wore placed erecE in comataiies, this iagt la uow ja the ArehitaeturAl 
Museum, Canon Row, and liita heen figured in this Journal, vol, jciL, 
p, 70. Almoat all these reliques present the eama cJiaracter of ornainciit* 
the ffuiiloches or the simple interlaced riband pattern, crosses at both ends 
of the abbe, Aso. All the elahs are wider at the boad than the foot. 


CoSiU ^b enciitl sLOauiLtilt^ 
Ctistlo. 

; i\.Ai In. Ai^cb. At (ad, 
£1 ID.L Lt tib 
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Several have been engraved in the Archoeologia, vol. xvii., p,. 228, with » 
notice by the late Rev. T. Kerrich, whose original drawings and notes of 
the discovery exist in the Brit. Mua., Add. MS., 6735, fol. 189, 190. 
The Castle at Cambridge was built by tlie Conqueror; these remains 
were found under the original ramparts, and their date may be assigned 
to the Xth century. The slab here represented was dug up more recently, 
10 or 12 feet from the foundation of the castle, to the sou^. It lay out¬ 
side the castle, in gravel, at a depth of about 6 feet, and in the direction of 
north and south. Date, about Xth century. 

By Mr. Vdlliajct. —Two bronze swords, lately found in the Thames, and 
now preserved in Hr. C. Roach Smith’s Museum. Also a bronze Roman 
armlet, found in London, from the samo collection. 

By Mr. Westwood. —A drawing of a small round brooch of silver, pre¬ 
served in the 6riti.sh Museum, and bearing the 
inscription—iLPaivv mb an. —jElfgyvu owns 
me (Ang. Sax. agan, to own.) It was found 
about 1814 at Chatham. The name jElfgyvu, 
Mr. Westwood observed, occurs on the Beyeux 
Tapestry; Stothord’s plates, Vetusta Monum. 
vol. vi., pi, 4. Mr. Westwood brought also a 
benitoire, or small holy-water vessel of ciystal, 
of the XVIIth ceutnry, engraved on the re¬ 
verse in the same manner as the circular 
“ magic crystal ” of King Lothairo (a.d. 954 
Silver broooh. OrifriiuU edta —986), formerly at the Abbey of Vasor, and 
lately purchased for the British Museum at the 
Bernal sale. On this object the history of Susanna appears, cut in intaglio, 
and seen throogb the crystal. Over the central subject is inscribed— 
Lothariusrex Francomm fieri jussit.” The vessel shown by Jfr. Westwood, 
as an earlier example of the same kind of art, presents the instruments of 
the Passion—the cross, scourge, vernicle, sponge, spear, ladder, hammer, 

^ pincers, chalice, three dice, the cock on a pillar, the purse, lantern, seam¬ 
less coat, and Peter’s sword, with the ear of Malcl\us. At the foot of the 
cross are three nails. Mr. Westwood produced a drawing of a painted 
panel at Cassington Church, Oxfordshire, on which the symbols and instru¬ 
ments of our Lord’s Passion are shown in nearly the same manner. 

By the Rev. Walter Sneyd. — The horn of an ox, mounted in gilt metal 
as a drinking-horn, thus inscribed around the mouth—maato: tabar 
mik: a: maato: ita: mik: iocrobt. (or lonbbc), which may be rendered 
—Up must tbou lake me, and see me all round; or,—Up should I betaken, 
and see me empty. On another band of later date is written,— orvndb : 
oLs: son: ovsta: 1764. Grunde son of Olaf or Olaus of Ousto. This 
horn is supposed to be Danish, probably of the XVtb century. 

By Mr. Robert MaoAdam. —A representation of a powder-horn, of dark 
coloured or bog oak, with bands and foliated ornaments, interlaced work, 
die., of horn, fastened ou by pegs of the same substance, which pass entirely 
through tlie wooden horn. Some of the ornament approaches in character 
to that of a very early period, but the date of the horn is probably about 
1600. It was found in the county of Antrim. It will bo figiu*ed in the 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology." 

^ Compare the liorn foand in Iceland, wtcli scrull fuliatione. Tlic tradition of an 
Ardtaeologia,voL xi. pl.Si, on winch inter- earlier style of omainrats may t>e noticed 
laced circles,rtbAnd.work, &C., is combiued on objects made in Scotland, os also in 
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OcTATius MoiwaHj li.P .—a gold enameled liTinting wiatch^dfite 
1630. or 1640. Tbe foar aiibjects on tha fronfij 'imk, and inner aida of 
the lii and cage, m^iifeeent the chief iacldentB in the Bpiaodle of Tantredi 
aid'd CJorinda in the " Giorusalemnie Liberata ” (jf TaEflo» 

By Mr* Hewitt.—T w-o powder-fLiEha* and a of cuirhouilli, eni- 

boased with armed figai-ca om Lorseh&ck on both Bidoe. aiid with a steel 
apike. From the Bemal coUcetion. Of the former^ one is of dcUeata 
Italian marqneti^rie work, the other is Gernsan. The buckler ia remarkable 
aa Laving a Email lantern attached to the upper edge. Thei-e is an Italian 
target, date about 1540, in tits Goodricli Court Armory* ftumod with an 
aperture for a similar adjuatmeat, au espedient uacd in, mlchtlv conflieta* 
Skelton’s Uliiatrationa, vol. i,. pL 53. 

By Kr, W. J. EEawnAnD Smith—A birding-piece of the time of CbarltH I. 
—A carving b oat, reprsaentlng the adoration of the Golden Calf; the 
Demon appears playing on the violin^ whilst the larnelitaa are dancing. 

Impresaiona of aeala.—By the Ee?. H. T. Eieacohbe.—F acsimile of 
tho Bftal of John Hum. taken from a document in Mr* Ellaccmbe'flpos- 
Hession. The seal is of cii'cular form, aud presents iu> escutcheon eliaiged 
with theae anna, Barry of sis, srm. and—within a bordnre aecalloped 
'loHAjraia s hvse^ The hearings harry of six, erm, md but without 
a hordure, was borne by vei-ious braochea of the family of Hussey^ ancientIj 
eettled In Eoraet> WHta, and other parte of England, aud It is quartered by 
Edward Huesey, Baq., of Sootney Caatlo, co. Susser, Mr* Bllacoinho 
stated that the “ Johannes Uuse, dominuH de Char locum be,to whom this 
seal balongod, was living lu 1340, as ascertained by the of Bristol 

named amongst the witnesaea to the deed* The manor of Charloumbe near 
Bath hold at the time of the Domesday survey of tho Abbe? of Bath 
by William Hoeett or Hosatus^ and bj his descend auto subsequently for 
several generations.^ 

By Mr. Re^t*—F aoBiipiles taken in gutta pereba from two impreasiens 
of the seal of Eicbard^ Dnko of Glouceeteir, who ancceeded aa king Richard 111. 
It displays an escutcheon of the arms of France and England, quarterly^ 
with a label of three points. Helm and lambrequins, with the crest, a Sion 
statnnt. Tho supporters are two boara,—. innguuiiT. ricarbt * 
liufii * cjlouct^tfif* Thia is one of the numerous ncquiaiGons obtained by 
Kr. Ready in tlio Treasury at Queen's College, Cambridge, to which, as 
also to tbo munimenta of eeverol other collcgesj, bo has liberally beeu per¬ 
mitted to have access. 


Ahsl'al Report of the Atphitors, Mat, 1S45* 

We, the uadcreigued, having ciamiued the nccoTuiits [with tho ToucherB) 
of the ArcboeoEogical lustitute, for the year 1S54. do hereby cei’tify tliat 
the same do present a true statement of the receipts and payments four that 
year, and from thorn bas been prepared the following abaEraot* dated thie 
5LlidayofW[fty. IS55:— 

[Signed) Geo. Gilbert Scott. I j *. 

Wm* Pauker Hamojub, 

Ireland. CmipiLre ibft HigMoad pOtrdor- I4l. Mfldai givci iv Tease of Tarfl 
horn, pi-eBantui^ feanu'es of a very tftvij Caoidccninhe tu Wjl|i[xrn Heaett by 

ajfc, bac dated IffQS, p^-obflbly its real jlaJe. WtfwiJd ani CElfmf, ablfOtS of Bath, to- 

WilBon’E PrehLSHjric Aunfila, p. 2^1, _ ■wjwds the close cf the reig^e &f the Con¬ 

i' CollinacHi, Hint, of Somereut, vol, i. p. laeiwr, Focln. Angl. p. 7^r 



Institute uf Btitnin anti Irdaiitr^ 

ABSTHACl' OS' CASH ACCOIRTT FIIOM JANUAItY 1 TO OEGEMBEK 31. XS54. 
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JtONUMUST IN itisa ciiUKCU, Eiunoi^iarRE. 

SiL|iliubiMi ti> i?fl|ii't«siitSir ni(;lii«frt Vufnwi, Tim?nT^r pf Gsldi^ who died A.n. 1+JI, 
































ANTlSiUlTIES OP SHROrSHIRE. Eytlie RW. Pvtod,( yf Eyt™. 

Lcindwn : JohTi RuiBnll Sml(]i, SC, Soh^y E. h- Reiiiow, SliiffilfcJ. Vuls;. 

I, and Ir. 1 LLuatra^iHiifi H>f E^irly Arahjtecuiiyaj Exaioplea, frnm 

Emwiitj^ bv cite Rev, L. Petit, ('XhreQ burdrail eapiea only piantied,) 1 3&i-^5, 

To be completed in Pi^e 'VcIhiheb. 

We regard witli c&tdialajitjsfiLcEion every ejicrtEcm tlint la tn&d-e to estend 
owr knowledge of oouTity biatenyt Tlifi itilrmto detitilft into ivhicli tlie topo¬ 
grapher i$ neceas-eirily obliged to enter, contribute very efiaentially to the 
enlargement of historicftl truth ; aJid of all kindi of hiatoneB, there is none 
eiui iotoresttis more than those I'elatingto spots and dietriota with which we 
are individually faneiliflr, Ent in the volumea before ua we diBoover more 
than the common attractions of topography, inaflniuch as Mr. Eytgm^fi 
labotirB throw new light upon one of the moat inccreating counties m Great 
Britain, hitherto too much negleciod intba coutaa of Archaeological investU 
gatSon, ami introduce its msdieval antiquitien for the first time to public 
notice- 

It is not a little remarkable that ao cittensire a district ae Shrep$bire 
should, up to the Appoai^anico of the presmit work^ have roeclvod less atteu- 
tion than any other portion of England. Yet its claims On the acorc of 
interest can yield to nona. Indasd, in many of these points to wliich the 
historian chiofly directs hie attention* such as the antiquities of tha earlier 
ages, Eie British battlo-fielilB, vostiges of Roman occupation, manorial and 
genoological research, the county of Salop is pre-emi neatly attracLLv&. 

At ttie coinmenccmont of the xyillth century a Shropsliire geutleman 
began to- snarch amongst the public docuraenta for the illaatration of his 
native- connty. The result of bis labours lav in obscurity for a oon^iderablo 
length of time, and it was not until a vorj recent period that the original, 
manuscript waa diflcovered, though twc or throe transenpts were in eiiiataaee- 
One amongst Gougb^fi manusciipts in the Bodleian wm frequently consulted. 
Mr- Ey ton’s work ia carried out very much on the tamo plan as tlie&e colloc* 
tioua made by Mr- lfyttoii,being*like bis, esaenCLOiUy written from unpublished 
Archives in the custody of the Master of the Rolls, or amongst private 
fividences. Tbo author* therefore, of the *'■ Antiquitiee cf Shropshiro*'^ 
has retiderod the county an important bsnoftt by cominunicaiiug the reault 
of his labours in tliat rich and almost unexplored mine of information. If 
he had done nothing more than print a sarios of citraeta from the evidences 
bolouging to the people of England* he would have dsaerved the thanka of 
an -enquiring public, hy rescuing theso fatta from ultimate oblivicpa—to 
which all facts nro iuovitehly eonaigned ns long aa they reuiaiti in manu¬ 
scripts and confined to perhaps only oue rocoid. But ho has done more, for 
by taking up bis In&tory at the period whert the author o-f *' Salapia 
Antiqua '' left off* and giving his toll to events whiclircet on the indubitable 
teattuionj of official statements, be baa greatly augmented our knowledge of 
the medieval history of Shropahire. 


NOTICES OP iRCEAEOLOGlCAL, PUBLICAMONS. 
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Aa far as tbie n'Oi't bna proeecdted it is entitled tfl our warmnst uppro- 
batioTid for the rerj olesr nnd simple metboi of ito ftrrjiu^meut, and for 
tlie aoundnoBfi with wliich tlie author bas in manj casoa of difficulty arrived 
at bis eoneluBione. The history of thepculiaidy mtore&ting and picturesque 
toTvn of Bridgnorth k follow'ed out vrith much eare^ We aaem io have 
tbo very freahness of tbe Pipe Rolls themselvea mtbe whole of this seetion^ 
but pkcod 60 motliodically before us that tlie studeuE may draw from 
this undiluted source witb Tefreshtucot and additional knoirlcdge. The 
squabbles betvroen the EaelesiasticB of the Burgh^ and the intercourse 
held with the town by king Jobuj^ arc veiy fully set fortb^ and this portion 
is so complatg, that wo regret more epaco had not been given up to tbe 
history of Robert de BeleScnOi whose name above aU others is prominent in 
its earliest aunals. 

As the vnlue of this unprctooding and laborious work becomes tnovrn, 
and its progTifcsa advances, it will aatisfaetdrily remove the: Btigma from 
Shropshire, tb&t It possaesca no county higtoryn ard ebow to tlie literary 
world that they owe worke of thia natiire to the unselfish energies of prii'at& 
gentlemen, whotlikethelafco Mr.Blakewny, Archdeacon Owen, Mr. Rofflauds, 
and Mr. Hartsbome, can find time from the labours of tbeir prufession, to 
devote tltGir talents to the invcaligation of the history of their own county. 

Mr. Petit, with hie usual freedom of pencil, and hk doeljre to forward 
Mr. Eytonk labours, has placed' some his own at the disposal of the 
author, who has been aided likewise by'the Rev. J. Brooke, i-n the illuatra- 
tion of various subjects of lotorest. It will give us gratification to learn 
not only tliat Mr, Ej'ion’fi work receives sufficient encoun»gement to enable 
him to bring it to a satUfactoiy completion, but that persona who are 
individually interested in the eouuty will follow tbe e;(ampie thus set them, 
by the contjubution of etlier llfuetratione, 

Shi'opsliire contains numerous examples of church arebi tec tore, possesg-’ 
ing features of interest io the etodent of that clfuia ef antiquities. The 
magnificent monastic gtmetures now in picturesque docay, ero inferior in 
im pOL'tnnec perhaps oulj to the abbeys of YorkshirOd but it Is in the inoro 
simple rural churches, many of which in remote parts of the Western 
Marches liavc retuainod almoiit unknown, tliat the Ecclcsiologist will find 
gratification in thie district. Mr. Eyton has not contemplated in the work 
beforQ us, relating mainly to the iutarval vvhioh elapsed between the 
Conquest and the death of Henry III., to describe or ilLustrate the ohurebes 
of all those parishes, the early history of which he haa so suecostfullj 
devolopod. The iotcregtiug ejuainples, however, of the earlier period, 
such as Morville, the of Domesday, Qnatford, Upton Crossett, 

with its rich N’ormaa door and singular jar^haped font, Linley and 
Shiffnal, are brought under notice in tliesa volumee, and their psouliar fear- 
turcs are ihusttated by Mr, Petit's akilfhl pcnciL The readers of thia 
Journal will reraember with pleasure the Memoir relating to Tong Church,, 
which Mr. Petit kindly contributed almost at tha ccmmencemcnt of our 
pubheatjon, Mr. Eyton bas devoted much attention to that interesting 
structui'e, and entorod fully into the history of the earlier lords of Tong, de 
Bolmeia, and la ^louche, the Ponabrug&a. a-nd the Vernone, and the exqui¬ 
site Combs of alabaster, which will present no ordinary attraction to tbe 
fltndont of modlseval seulpturo, on the o&;aslon of tbe visit of the Institute 
to Shropsliii'e, this joju', Mr. Eyton lins at length appropriatadj as we 
hollovo correctly, tlie earliest of these impreaaire momorialB, and we are 
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indebted W lua ]£[adneBa f<ir pGrcQUBion ic plaee before our reader^ tbo 
iLOCOJapanyin^ vFoodcutj from a drawing bj" the Itev. J. Brooke. We miiat 
refer to Mr* volutnea forotbea' iUuatrationa of this most piotureaque 

church, vrell deserving of a viait for the aako of many time-honoured ma- 
luoriea, and not looet as having prcaorved the verse of enlogv on Sir 
EdTvard Stanley, attributed to Sliatapearo. 

There exiat mnuy other QiampioB of inonuinentnl acnlptnrc in Shropahire 
Tvell deaerrlng of attention, and we ohserva with plejisuro that Mr. Ejton 
hna recognised the [ntereat of these sepulchral portraitures, do^oient, it 
majbe, in artEstic perfection, but vei'y vatuable as regnrda their authentic 
originality. The etoaa-laggod effigy of Sir Walter de Dnnatanvlllt now in 
the Abbey chnroh at Shrewsbury* appears amongst tlie iUnetrationa of tlia 
aecond volume ; he took active part in the affairs of the times of Henry II. 
and died, probably at Woinhridge Priory, having retirsd from, the world in 
the,reign of Cteur dc laon, about 1195. Ae oj^amplco of stmlpture in the 
Norpan period we may invite attention to the curious baptismal fonts in 
ihia piirt of England ; of two, at Linley and at Morrilie* paiiabos dosolj 
adjacent in the neighbourhood of Sridgnorth* Mr. Eyton Ima enabled us to 
give the accompany lug represenlatione. They pres&nt a greater similari ty i n 
design than ie usually found in productiens of a period when repetition or 
imitflcion seema to have been sedulously avoided. The aouth door at 
Linley Chapel is not lass doserving of notice than its font faeo woodcut) and 
more especinlly the vertical herring-bone work with which the tympanum 
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is filled in sc unusual a manner. At Morville there was a coJlGgiate foun¬ 
dation in. Saion times, and the font may possibly be a relique of that ago j 
the obui'ch preaenu featui-es of Kerman work, hut great part of the f&brie 
Is to he refe-rred to tliat interesting Transitional period, when thepure 
JJormim stylo was beginning to make way for the Gothic whsclt Bucceedod 
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it In tliiB instcmcet tha lurcheg are senai-circulflr^ their mtmldinga indi- 
uatiag tbo incipient change^ whilat in other buildinga^ ae in th^t nioet 
inBtrneti^e -example of this intetestiog epoch of atehitccturei Buildiivaa 
Abhijy Chutthj the tranBititm is marlked in. the form of the ajndi+ 

We hftve thankfully Availed ouisdvea of the autlior'a klndncaa in hring- 
iiig before our feAdera fiotne of those illiistritivft features of his ivork, with 
the degire, more eApMudly At A timo when the notice of the In&tituto ifl 
directed towards ShropahirCj to invite attention to the iDtcreeting chanLotcr 
of thAt dlati'ict* and to the value of llr» Eyton’s arduous uodertakingh 
Wo heartily wish him a large uoeaBure of that ancouragaoient and cordial 
interest in hia purpose to which he is eo justly entitled. 


Uni^lhgciTcc. 

The CambriAn Arehaeological ABaociation has recently produced the 
third number of the new eerios of their jonrnal. {LondoDt J. R. Smith-) 
It U iBsued [quarterly to memberB only. Jdr. Weatwood has conCinuad his 
Talnorble aerica of ilustrationB of early inBcribed monuments in Walee, Mfh 
Longucville Jones contributes the Church of Beaumaris^ in coutlnuation of 
his " HonA lledicEva/' and a very curioua account of Cupel Trillo^ in Caer- 
narvonaLlre^ a dlmtmiiave atruoture vaulted orer with rough sioneat and en- 
ttCKSmg a holy well. Mr. Wright gives a netiee of the aneieut fortified man¬ 
sion of TreagOd In HerefordshirOH and of tlie " Tumpt" or great mound at 
St. Woouard^ opened in April last under his direetions, when its sepnlchral 
charuotet* was clearly shewn.—The annual mooting of the Association will 
take place in Saptainber, at Llandedo Fawr, CAormarthenahiro. 

Aa important benefit Iiab boen secured for the preservation -of ancient 
vestiges, in Rortb Britain, and the permanent record of local facte of great 
value to the Archaeologist and the historian. At the instuncc of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, the governmout have dctormitiod that, in the 
future prosecution of the Ordnance Survey of Scotland, eEpecial uttentlon 
be dlrooted to all anciont romaius, camps, roads, tumuli, dzc., and tbeir 
position carefuUj indicated. Lord Faumure, m announcing to the itarquis 
of Breadalhane, FreBident of the Society, the ready compliance of the Hon, 
Board of Ordnance on this occasion, expresses tho request for local infomia^ 
tien from the ministers of parisLoa, and othor pereons, in furthoranca of 
desirable an object. This important result has boeu attained through the 
Buggestien of an inteUigcnt antiquary, known to the roadors of this journal 
through his cuiious TcaearohoB in the Orkneys, Mr, A. H, Rhind. The sub- 
ject was brought before the society by him in April laah 

The annual meeting of the Caerloon Antiquarian Assaciation, will take 
place at CAerwont, on Augoat Ifi- A complete inveaiigation of tLo .Roman 
romajuB there will forthwith he TaudertaVori, under the direction cf Mr. JT. Y. 
Akermau, Secretary of the Society of AnfiiquarEea, 
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TEm Nate At tbc CDi3 of tlia laac numOtr of tbe JcHii'fial, p, 103, M to Goclfrey de bi 
R/ikel^ Hhoulil [►ftve fieai {mitied.; an opportunity li»vLug Mcmred of iMei'iiiq; the 
substance of it in tho t>^St nt p. 7^. 
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ON THE ROMAN ANTIQUITIES FROM THE NOETH OP 

enolanh in the libraries of trinity and ST. 

JOHIS^S OOLLEOE^ CAMBBIDOHi 

BY TE£ HKV. JOttN COLUjlTG-lYdiOD EKHOE; LCl,D.^ P.3.A. 


To tlie student of the Rotnan Antiquities of the JN^orth of 
England, Cambridge lias a peculiar attraction. Several 
altars and inscribed stones, derived from the region cf the 
Roman are there proseived. The collection is not 

large, but it possesses great historic value. hJ'earlj every 
stone sheds light upon the early annals of our countrv. 
Although much has already been “written upon the subject 
of these stony documents, it may not be amiss to call the 
attention of the Institute to them, now that it hag met TTithiu 
tlie bounds of the ancient borough of Cambridge. The 
inspection of them will be all the more interesting from the 
locality whence they were tahen having been visited by tlio 
Institute two years ago. 

In the year 1600 , Camden and Sir Robert Cotton visited 
the Roman Wall, In. consequence of the disturbed state of 
the diatrict, and the ** rank robbers thereabouts," they were 
unable to inspect the middle region of its tmek, where the 
most complete portions of it are bo be found. They saw 
much, however, to reward them for their toils and brought 
away the altars which arc now deposited at the foot of thd 
staircase of Trinity College Library. 

Before esamining the inscriptions in detail, we may attend 

■ ConjeiAUhicAted ta the SbcLIdH df die MtetJjig, J lFl£d. 
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to some goneral faota whieli thes^^ altars press upon our 
notice* 

The eircumstance that these stones sculptured by Roman 
hands were brought from the moat northerly part of England 
is irapreseivo evidence of the extent of the Eoman dominion* 
Who can look at them without being reminded of the words 
by which on one occasion the Romans are described in Holy 
Writ, a nation from fafj from the ends of the earth.'’ 

Some of the altars were found at Bremenium, the modern 
High Rochester, which is upwards of twenty miles north of 
the Waif and some are from Habitancum, the modem 
Risingham, about twelve miloe to the north of the W'all. 
Roth these places are on the Watling Street* Here we have 
convincing evidence that the Romans when they drew their 
line of wall from the Tyne to the Solway, had no intention of 
relinquishing their hold of the country north of the barrier* 

The character of the carving and letters on some of the 
altars shows they belong to the best periods of the empire ; 
others exhibit signs of the lowest ago. In this we have 
proof of tho enduring character of the Roman rule. In 
taking possession of the bleak and inhospitable solitudes of 
northern Northumberland, the Romans contemplated no 
ephemeral occupation, but one of the most lasting nature. 
We have many proofe that these northei'a stations wore not 
evacuated until tJie final abandonment of Britain. 

The altars in the vestibule of Trinity College Librnary 
have not much in their appearance that is attractive, 'They 
seldom arrest the step of a student fuacciiding the staircase* 
Even this fact is instructive* The Romans in the north of 
England did not find themselves in circumstances calculated 
to foster the fine arts. They were engaged in war ; they 
had a bold and vigilant enemy to deal with; all their cir¬ 
cumspection and all their energy were required to strengtlien 
tlieir position and to preserve themselves from destruction. 
Articles of taste and luxury, such ss are found in Roman 
villas in the south of England, are rarely met with in the 
camps of the north. The rude character of some of tlie 
altar's In question is in keeping with this observation* 

Another fact will strike the student* when giving these 
altars even a cursory examination, Two or three of them 
are reddened by fire* This is a circumstarLce of common 
occurrence. Yon can scarcely walk over the site of a sta- 
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tion without TioticiDg fragments of ston^ artificially reddened. 
A careiiil examination of the stations proves that on two 
occasions, at least, they have been involved in ruin. The 
first occurred, probably, in the reign of Commodus, the last 
on. the final withdrawment of the Eoioans. Tho Caledo¬ 
nians, on making a successful onslaught on the Roman lines, 
burnt whatever was combustible about the stations. To this 
cause the reddening of the altars is no doubt owing. 

In the collection in Trinity College tliore are some mere 
figments of altars. It is by no means unusual to find the 
sculptures in a Roman station broken in pieces. The excep¬ 
tion is to find one enthe* The injury is usually of sucli a 
nature as to prove that it was the result of design and of 
the application of considerable force. It may be, that the 
Romans and their allies on being converted to Cbristianity* 
destroyed their altars and their idols in testimony of their 
change of belief, but it is more likely that the work of 
demolition was effected by the Caledonians after tlie stations 
were abandoned by the Romans. These northern tribes seem 
to have taken a special delight in destroying everything 
that bore traces of Roman handiwork. 

We may now examine the altars in detail, beginning with 
one which was taken fi'om Bremenium, the most northerly 
station in England* 

Tills is described by Camden at page 6G1 of the last 
original edition of the Britannia.'^ 

He thus interpi^ets it—Dupkres Nu- 
meri cxploratorum Bremenli Aram in- 
stituerunt Numini ejus (Caio) Ceepione 
Charltino Tribuno votum solvemiit 
libontes inerito,'"—The exploratory 
troops of Bremenium (receiving double 
rations) erected this altar to its di¬ 
vinity, Caius Cscpio Charitinus being 
tribune ; freely and duly have they dis’ 
charged a vow. Ileu'sley (xcv. Northum- 
berland) in commenting upon what he 
justly calls ^ that remarkable altar, with 
a curious inscription upon it, pubhahed 
by Mr* Camden/' says, “ The reading 
1 have given of the body of the 
inscription Is the same as liia, which I take to be right; 
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but nobody (tk^t I knoTF of) haja given a satissfectory explitia- 
tion of the B E a at the top. I think it plain tliat they are 
to he read HoiJKs Sacmm. That they made a goddess 
of Rome, and erected altars and temples to her, needs no 
proof to those who have any acquaintance vvith medals and 
other Roman antiquities." 

Hodgson gives a diHerent reading of the three initialjs, 
rendering them reditu suo^ and translating the whole 
insciiption thus—“ Caius Csepio Chaiitinus being tribunoj 
the duplares of the picket-guard stationed at Bremcnium, 
freely and duly performing a vow on account of his safe 
return, set up this altar to his guardian god/—Hist North. 
Part II., Tol. ii p. 139. 

No one acquainted with the wild re^ou to the north of 
Bremen!um can fail t-o recognise a sort of fitness in Hodgson^s 
rendering. Charitiaus and his troops might weh congratu¬ 
late themselves on their safe return from an exploratory 
expeditiou—the bogs, the forests passed, the wily enemy 
escaped At the same time, Horsley's reading is less forced 
than Hodgson's. It is, moreoverj usual to commence a dedi¬ 
cation with the name of the god to whom the altar was 
erected. 

That Rome was worshipped as a goddess there can bo no 
doubt ; and that slie wa^ held in very high estimation is 
apparent from the Lines of Martial— 

Temmni dcA genlriumque 'Roaui, 

Cui pu e^tHihlL, atniliil BeEundam.’’—XLE. tili. 

'W'ords more lofty could not be applied to Jupiter himself 
As the father of the gods is usually mvoked on altars by the 
initial letters, 1.0, itL, there is no impropriety in this goddess 
being indicated in a similai' manner by the letterSj B.ii.3. 

The chief value^ however, of the altai' arleea from the 
mention of Bremenium upon. it. On tJie third line, the 
letters bebmiik. occur, and a stop is placed after them to 
indicate a contracted word* The first in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, is entitled, " A route from the limit, that is 
from the Wall, to Pr^torium, mQes and tlie first place 
mentioned in it is Bremeniuin. Camden at once coujeotuied 
that the contracted word on this altar was Bremeuiij and 
conceived that it furnished a sti'ong probahUity tliat High 
Rochester was the starting point of the Iter. 
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The probability of the correctness of Camden’s conclusion 
^vas increased by tbc discovery of another altar in the same- 
station, tivo years ago, in the course of the excavations 
ciinied on there by direction of the Duke of J^orthumboj:*- 
landj on ’which the formula occurs^ w. E^tPLOEATOK. 
Ninnerus ea^oraio^i^^im £fremcmi. 

The inscribed stones from Eisingbam next claim our 
attention. Amongst them is one ’which is reinarlcablej as 
giving the name of a local deity worshipped by the ftomans* 
and fixing, ^vith much probahflityj the ancient name of the 
station^ Horsley, speaking of it, sayg^ “ I was pleased to see 
the whole inscription stiU so legible, and particularly the 
word HaMianci plain and distinct, though it is now above a 
hundred and twenty years since tliis and another altar, 
mentioned by Camden, were taken out of the river Eede, 
which runs near this station/^ Now that we have another 
period of abo’ve a hundi-od and twenty yeai-s to add to 
Horsley’s, our satisfaction is proportionately increased in 
finding it in so satisfactory a state as it is. All authorities 
agree in reading the altar, '^Doo Mogonti Cadenomm et 
numiiiL Domini Noatri August!, Marcus G-aiua Secundinus, 
beneficiaifus consulia, Hahitanci, 
prima statioue, pro se et auis 
posuit/'—To Mogon of the Cadeni 
and the deity of our Lord Augus¬ 
tus, Marcus Gaius Secundinua a 
consular beneficiary at Habitan- 
cum, the fii‘st station (from tlie 
Wall), erected (this altar) for him^ 
self and his friends. 

The god Mogon is no doubt the 
local deity of the Cadeni, who 
seem to have been a tribe located 
in the territory of the Vangiones* 

Mogontiacum, the modern May- 
ence, was the capital of tl)e pro¬ 
vince of the Yangiones, and always contained a strong 
Roman garrison. There is something intereatiug in noticing 
the yearnings of soul in these Cadeni, banished to Rising- 
ham, after the gods of their native land. 

Camden mentions a similar altar belonging to the same 
place, also ci'ected by the Cadeni, bearing the mecripfci.oEi— 
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Deo Kobito CAntaoRUM]. ^For a nimaber of years this 
altar T^as miBsingj^viug been used in the erection ol a cow¬ 
shed ; this structure being now pulled down, it hes iii the 
middle of the station, but the inscription is barely legible. 

The chief value of the altar arises from tlie mention ot 
H ABJTAifotJfrL This, in the absence of any evidence of a con^ 
flicting character, warrants us in supposing that ilabitaucum 
was the Eomau name of the station. , 

We next direct our attention to a slab derived from the 
same station, which is of a more ornate than any 

other found in the region of the h,oman Wall It ba^ been 
repeatedly engraved, but never so correctly aa to supersede 
another attempt^ which is here presented. 

The slab consists of three compartments. I he centre 
contains the inscriptioii surrounded by a very elegant octa¬ 
gonal border. The inscripiion is, " NuMmiBirs AuGBSTORyM 
OOHORS OUARTA Qaleortim EftUiTATA eeoit/’—T o the deitios 
of the emperors the fourth cavalry cohort of the Gauls 

erected this. ,. i i j -4. r 

That the emperors were worshipped as gods admits ot 

abundant pi-ooi; and that the moi'e worthless an empei-or was, 
the more slavishly he was adorod is quite natural, llie 
empei’ors here referred to are probably the tvro sous of 
Severus. Several inscriptions mentioning Caracalla and 
G-eta have been recently discovered at this station. Among 
them is a slab found among the ruins of th^ south gate¬ 
way, and now preserved in the museum at iNcw^tle ; it 
beai’s a strong resemblance to that vrHok we are discussing. 
Upon it the name of Caracalla is given with all tho usual 
epithets. The name of bis brother has also been there, but 
is erased. This is uniformly tho case with reference to "^o 
name of this emperor in JJorthumberland. It is interestmg 
to notice the same thing in the arch of Severus at Home. We 
here got a striking proof of the unity of the empire even in 
tbo time of Caracalln. An order of a compai atively trifung 
character issued in Rome was quickly ohe^ ed in the remotest 

region of the earth. _ ^ ^ 

The troops by whom this slab was raised were the rourtn 
cohoi-t of the Gallic cavalry. The Notitia places the foi^rth 
cohort of the Uffuls in tlie station of YindobaJa, the modem 
Chestcrholm, where several, inscriptions by this body have 
been found. The Yindobala cohort was a troop of foot, the 
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cohort mentioned upon our slab vras a mounted one- They 
are no doubt different bodies. 

The principal portions of the aide eompartnients of the 
EiEingbam slab are occupied with figures of Victory and 
Mars. Both appear as they are usually represented. 1? ictory 
has wings, a laurel crown is in her right hand, a palm-bran^ 
in her left' a globe placed beneath her feet indicates Rome’s 
claims to uniyersal empire. Mars appears fully armed ; his 
uplifted right hand grasps a spear^ his left rests upon his 
shield ; his whole posture is a porsonification of the motto— 

for tlie fleM." 

Between the central compartment and these figures an orna¬ 
ment which is of frequent occurrence on Roman shiel^ is 
introduced. It is probably the conventional form of a shield. 
It resembles the shield which is sometimes introduced into 
trophies, and is probably an ornamental adaptation of the 
shield of the earliest period of the Roman polity. Above the 
shield, on each side, are human heads ; that on the left side 
is tiiple-faced, it may be intended for Janus, the guardian 
deity of gates ; that on the right may be intended for Severus. 

Beneath the shields are cords formed into a knot. Beneath 
the figure of Victory is a bird apparently a stork _ about to 
seize a fish ; near it is a small twig, apparently bearing a few 
berries of some descriptiom 

On the other side, below the figure of Mara is a bird, appa¬ 
rently a goose I before it is set a small vase which seems to 
contain some fruit. 

How far these minor objects are emblematic of the faitli 
or the philosophy of the cohort of the Gauls, or how far they 
are the mei'e offepring of tlie taste of the sculptor, is not easy 
to decide. If the bird under Mars had been a cock, has 
generally been stated, the appropriateness of its introduction 
would have been plain, "^e laiow that Rome was once saved 
the Gaula by the cackling of geese. If the aHusion is 
to this circumstan.ee, it shows how entirely the Romans had 
succeeded in destroying the nationality of t-heir conquered 
provinces, and in infusing the national spirit into the whole. 

Another dab whicli Vfas found in the same station, and 
was probably attached to a temple or other building, bears 
the inscription, CoH[ons] pkiua Vais'o[ionum] tj^cjit cueantEj 
Jul[jo] Paullo TRiBUNO.-—Tbe first cohort of the Vangiones 
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crectod tbia under the eommaEd of Julius PaiJIus, tlie 
tribune. 

Tlie VangioTies, sis has already heeu said^ Tvere a people of 
Belgic GauL As seyeral iu- 
seribed stouee found, at Habi- 
tancuni mention the Yangio- 
neSj it has been coneluded tlmt 
this station ’was chiefly garri¬ 
soned by them^ though they 
are not named in the Notitia 
Imperii* 

Below these t’wo slabs in the 
wall of the lobby of Trinity- 
Library is a large altar. It 
is reddened by fire, and is 
deeply acarrod by the bad usage it has received; aotwith- 
standing this its aspect gladdened the heart of Eorsley. 

Tliis is a very stately altar/" he says, ^‘erected toihe invincible 
Hercules. It yet remains at Couington very entirej and is, 
I think, one of the largest altars that I have seen^ that are 
so beautiiiil." It roads “ Deo INVICTO HBEOUni SAOEfuH] 
L[ucin^ iEMiL[iAHF3] Salyanus TiiiB[uyus] COn[OR'ri&] 
FKLMiE VAHOl[OirUM] Y[0T[JM] S[0LYEHS} m[eHITO]. 

Saoved to the -unconquerable god Hercules. Lucius 
lianus Salvanus, tribune of the first cohort of the Yangiones, 
(erected this) ’willingly aud deservedly, in discLai-go of 
a vow. 

Personal prowess being a qualification of considerable 
importance to a soldier, Hercules wfia popular in the Eoman 
army, and -we find seYeral altars dedicated to him* 

The formula -yHLM^ at the close of a,u inscription, is, with 
occasional rariatione, of common occurrence upon Iloman 
altars. Whilst ’we deplore the folly of the idolatry of tlie 
Eomans, -we cannot but admire their I'cadiness in acknow¬ 
ledging the obligations under which they supposed them¬ 
selves to be laid by their gods. 

In the mention of the Vangioues on this altar, as well as 
on 'the dab already noticed, -we have an illuetration. of the 
dtoman policy of prosecuting their conquests by means of 
tribes already subjugated. The Vangionea -were stationed 
at Riaingham, the Varduli and Liugones at High Rochester^ 
and, along the hue of the Wall, were troops of Spaniards, 

0 a 
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Mciovsj Gr^rmans and others- The Britons tliemaelves were 
drafted off in large numhers to the otl^er ends of the eartlij 
or perhaps to koop in order the Tory tribes and nations wbo 
were doing this service for their own conntrjmGn. By this 
means a single legion of Homan troops were sufficient to 
hold in check the whole of North Britain. This, wliich was 
the sixth legion, was stationed at York, whence they could, 
from the nature of the country, on any alarnij expand them-^ 
selves like a fan over the region to the north, or concentrate 
themselves on any poflition of the mural barrier which was 
exposed to danger. 

One other inscription only from this station shall detain 
us; it is on a monumental slab* It readS“D[lI&] M[ANrEU8] 
Br,ESoms Diovicus filiies siriG vixit aknum iraruM et die[£] 
viGnfTTi unuUk— Blesdus Biovicus erects this to the divine 
manes of his daughter ; she Eved one year and twonty-oue 
days. 

The bust in the triangular head of the stone is probably 
meant as a likeness of the de¬ 
ceased. The rude character ot 
the calling, the peculiar drape 
of the letters, and the mode 
of spelling prove the in¬ 
scription to be of late date. 

There is something touching 
in all those Roman tombstones. 

The rudest and most meagre 
of them shadow forth the 
kindliest affections of human 
nature. Blesctus Diovicus, a 
wanderer, probably, from the 
banks of the Rhine, and inured 
to all the hardships and priva¬ 
tions of war, had a heart that 
could bleed for his little daugh¬ 
ter* In committing her dust 
to the urn, he was unwilling 
that the memory of her brief 
existence should perish hastily, and accordingly he carved, 
roughly enough, but probably according to lua abiEty, the 
lines we have been examining. It ia a pity he has not 
inserted the cognomen of the young lady, for, in that case, a 
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splendid ’^^ould have been here. The name 

of the daughter of Blesdus Diovicus ivould have been a 
bonaebold word with the learned sons of Trinity College, 
Cambridge* 

We now turn from the stations north of the Wall to those 
of the Wall itself 

The Nofitm Imp&iii the stations along the line of the 
Eyomaa Wall, and mentions the troops and the prefects which 
were stationed in each. At Condei'oum, the fourth station 
on the line, reckoning from tlic eastern estremitj, it places 
the prefect of the first Ala of the Astures, At Benwell 
several slabs and altars have been found inscribed by this 
body of Eoldiera. Proceeding westwards, we meet with a 
Itoman station at flutcheater* The Notitia gives ns as the 
camp next in order to Condercnm, Yindolana^ where the 
fii’st cohort of the Frixagi were starioncd ; here, unhappily, 
no fltono has been found mentioning this cohort or any other. 
Going still further westward we meet with a ■ station near 
Halton Castlo* Next in order to Yindolana the Notitia gives 
us the camp of Hunnum with the Savinian ala for its garrison. 
The only stone naming this troop found at Halton or else^ 
where in England is the broken friignient preserved at 
Cambridge and here represented. Fragmentary as it is, it 
is sufi&cicnt to prove Halton Chesters to be the Hunnum of 
the Notitia, especially as there is abundant evidence for 
establishing the station next in order to be the Cilumum of 
the Notitia. This inscription is apparently a monumental 

one erected by Messorius 
Magnus to the manes of his 
brother. The reference to 
the Ala Sahiniana is how¬ 
ever distinct, and is sufficient 
to establish for this battered 
and ill-used stone an historic 
value. Several ligaturea or 
tied letters will be noticod 
in it. For example, the 
three letters TIB in Frater 
arc all combined in one 
fonn. A peculiarity in the writing of the word alae is 
worthy of notice. The second a which is adjoined to the 
letter E is represeuted upside down. In Saxon inscriptions 
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Eornan letters arc not unfrequently inverted ; this does not 
often occur in those carved by Latin haude. 

At Carvoran the Roman Magna^ the eleventh station on 
the "Wall, the Syrian goddess seema to have been eKtensively 
worshipped. An altar derived ftnm this quarter is preaervecl 
in the collection at Trinity College* The upper portion of it 
is elaborately carved^ and the first and second lines of the 
inscription^ and part of that of the third are complete ; but 
all the subsequent lines, amounting to fonr^ have been lost 
through the erfbliation of the stone. Fortunately Camden 
had copied the lusci'ipEion before this destructive process had 
taken place, and the figure 
here given has the missing 
liuss aupplicd chiefly from his 
copy. I have ventured to 
render the last line more com¬ 
plete than he line done, for 
the discovery of several other 
inscriptions at tliis place of 
late renders it quite certain 
that the first cohort of the 
Hamiij not the fourth cohort 
of the Gauls (as Horaley sup¬ 
posed)» were the dedicators 
of the altar. The inscription 
reads Deio Surise sub CaJpurnio 
Agricola legato augustah pro- 
prietore Aulus Licinius Clemens 
prsefcctus cohortis primm Ham- 
iorum. To the Syrian goddess 
Aulus Liemius Clemens prefect 
of the first cohort of the Hansii 
under Calpurnius Agricola, 

Augustan legate and proprai- 
tor. The Hamii were natives 
of Syria. The Syrians were much addicted to the worship 
■of Cybele, There is at present lying in the garden at 
Carvoran a fragment of a stone which bears all the ap¬ 
pearance of ha'^dng formed part of an altar similar to this 
one; at all events the name of Calpuruius Agricola is 
distinct. 

To one other altar only will we direct attention. Though 
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not from the regbn of tliG 'Wall it still belongs to the nordt 
of England. It ia T^ithout doubt the most elaborately oar'ped 
altar lyhicb tho Homans resident in Britain Lave left us. It 
is now pre&erved in the quadrangle of Sh Johns College* 
Camden mentions it, and tolls vis it was found in the Homan 
station of Eibdieater. The inscription^ whicli he informs us 
” was copied for iivm/^ he gives as follows ^— 

SEO TilSAIt 
ROLNASOif 
OSALVEDif 
AL. Q. SAR 

EEIHAJiriS 
AJJTON 1 . 

VS MTJO* VI. 

10 DO MV 
ELLTEK 

Never, perhaps, was so unmeaning a concatenation of letters 

submitted to the gase of a bewil¬ 
dered antiquary. Camden could 
mako nothing of the inscription, 
but suggests somewhat waggishly 
that it contained little move tliaii 
the British names of places ad¬ 
joining* Horsley grappled with 
Camden’s coiTupted copy, and 
elicited one portion of truth. He 
says, “I believe the fourth line 
may he Al® equitum Sarma 
[tarum]/’ 

The altar seems soon after its 
discovery to have been used as a 
common building-stone in the 
erection of Salisbury Hall. In 
1815 it was disentombed, and 
fell into the hands of Dr* Whit¬ 
aker, who bequeathed it to St. 
John^s College. Dr. Whitaker 
(History of Kichmondshire, voL 
it* p* 461) thus c*xpauds the inacription : BtYt saTictc Apoilim 
Apono jialiiism Bomifii nostH ala e^Uum Sa^'matarum 
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BrsTieim. suh Dimio Anionmo cmtuHom le<)ioms 
mctricis. The correctness of this roading^ in tlie main, 
cannot, be disputed^ but one or two emendations may be 
i^iiggested. Instead of Apono, which Dr. Whitaker conceives 
to be an epithet of Apollo, Mapono is probably the tiTie 
reading. We nowhere else meet with Apoims (indolent) as 
an epithet of this deity. At Flampton, in Cuoaherlaud, m 
altar has been found which is inscribed^— 

DHO 

MAPONO 

ET N.AVa 

To Mr, Itoach Smith I am indebted for the reading now 
suggested, as well as for the idea that Maponus may be the 
British name of Apollo, as Bclatucader is of ilars. It is 
nothing uncommon to address a god both by his classical and 
local name. The first letter in the fourtli line appears to be N 
rather tlian a (<j/a) ; both designations as applied 
to a troop of oavalry are common. The last letter on the 
ninth line is worthy of notice. Tire sculptor seems in the 
first instance to have made the word dvmit and then to have 
altered it to the usual form of dtmo. 

The chief Talue of the insmaption depends upon the fifth 
line. Mr. Hodgson Hiude, in a paper read before the Society 
of Antiquaries of He wcastle-upon-Tyne, and publislied in their 
TranSi'ictlons,^ conjoctiired (witliout having seen the altar) 
that Di\ Whitaker’s reading of Bremeten, should be BrcjjiOten. 
Such, as is shown in tlm woodcut, appears to be the fact. 
Ho furtVier argues that the station at wbicli the Sarmatiau 
cavalry (Eiibchcster) were located, was the Bremetoa racnni 
of the Notitia. He docs so upon the same pnuciple that 
High Rochester is conceded to be Bi^emenium, and Eisinghani 
Ilabitaucum, 

The emperor, for whose welfare this altar was erected, 
does not appear, but judging from the e^icellence of the 
design of the altar and from the dearness of its lettering, he 
must have been one of the earlier series. 

Besides the inscription, the altar is sculptured on two of 
its aides. The subject of one of these carvings is the yonthftil 
Apollo resting upon his lyre. The figure^ notwithstanding 
the hard usage it has met with in the course of centudeB, 

Lj^hoi/b Cnmljerluftili p, i;lv, ArchraolOijia Till, lt, p. IdlJ. 
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exhibits oonsitiemble grace, T^o femaleR? the one fully 
draped, the other only partially ao, are shown on the other 
side of the altar. They hold some object between them 
which ia so much injured to be undistinguishable ; it may 
have been a basket of fruit or an offering of flowers. 
Dr. "Whitalcer is surely wrong in describing these figures as 
two priests holding in their hands the head of a viotim. 


Such are some of the objects of antiquity connected with 
the domination of fteme in the north of England, that are^at 
present to be met with within the precincls of the Univoraity 
of Cambridge. However rude the carving of some of them, 
they will ever be interesting to Hngliahmcn, as indicating the 
progress of their forefathers from a state of barbarism into 
one of higli civilisation. 


[The Ceiurfll Oummittca of the Institute have the gratification to 
acknowEcd^e the tiutl aaeiatancc of tba aiithoi‘ of thia TaUiahle memoir, 
in defrjiyin^ a large portion of the cost of the accompanying illu0tr*tiona, 
prepared under fiis JirectiOns hj Kr. Utting,] 





THE iMOHASrEKIES OF SHROPSHIKEj THEIR ORIGLK ANI> 
EOUNBERS.—ULLESHALTj ABBEY/ 

DT THB liUT. KOBTCrLT W. nTTO^, M-A. 

There are few subjects of that dass and period, whereunto 
the foTiTvdatiou of LiUeshali Abbey belongs, -which can be 
more exactly described both a^ regarcls dates and drcum- 
atancea. Much of this has been ably done already^^ and the 
object of the present narrative is mainly to ^pply a few 
additions to, and to suggest some trifling corrections in, 
former accounta. 

Richard de Belmeia, first Bishop of that name, who beld 
the See of London, died January Ifi, 1127. He had been 
for a great portion of his life the representative or Yiceroy 
of Henry L in Shropshire. He died seized of a temporal 
estate in that county^ which included the manor of Tong, 
also of several ohurcheSj and of the deanery or chief pre- 
bendal intereat in the church of St, Allonundj Shre-wsbury. 
The last he held immediately of the tiug. 

At his deatlt he left two nephews, sons of his brother 
Walter, The elder of theae, Philipj was hia temporal heir, 
and so became at oiicc lord of Tong. Tho youdger, Richard, 
waA not yet of age^ but was already destined for the Church, 

In the years 1138 and llSflj or about tlmt time^ Philip de 
Bclmeis seems to have been interested in the prosperity of 
Build was Abbey, a Savigniao house recently founded in 
Shropshire^ by Roger de Clinton^ Biahop of Chester, The 
manner iu which he encouraged that establishment, and hig 
own personal admission into the fraternity of Savignj pre¬ 
clude all idea of his having a contemporary admiration for 
any other religious order. 

Before many years had passed—specifically hefore the 
year 1145^ Philip de Bolmeis was of another mind. TJ^ 

^ CcnDtnunicated to the HIjfOFical ■ HifctiJtj' oF ShrewjilJUFy ami 

UfiD, at the (he IngtHute iu il. U. 

SliPE^Ehury; 
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iutroductioji of regular^ as distinct from secular canons, into 
England, Tbclongs to no earlier period than the reign of 
Henry 1., and according to one account, the elder Richard 
de Bclmeis had been instrumental, about a,D. 11 OB, to their 
fii-at eettlemont in this country." During the next thirty 
■vears, many colleges of secular canons were changed into 
regulars, and many houses of the latter class were newly 
founded. 

In the Lateran Council of 1139, all regular canons 
throughout the dominioiis of Sh Peter were subjected to the 
rule of St. Augustine ‘ hut there was a sect of this order 
which had long previously professed an improvement on its 
fundamental ordinances, and which from its first house 
having been dedicated to St. Nicholas of Arras, and situated 
near that city, was called Arroasian, A number of these 
latter canons are said to have been introduced into England 
in 1140, under tlie auspices of Alexandea: the Magnificent^ 
Eisliop of Lincoln. They were placed at Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, once the episcopal seat of Alexander’s prede¬ 
cessors, and where probably a college of secular canons made 
way for these Arroasians. 

Within five, probably within three, years of this date, the 
Dorchester canons vrere I'oadj to incrense their influence by 
emigration. Some of them found their way into Shropshire, 
where Philip de Belmeis was tlieir fimt patron* By a charter, 
addressed to Roger, Bishop of Chester, he gave them a tract 
of land in his manor of Tong, now known as the Lizard 
Grrange, and other advantages, which, be it observed, must 
have somewhat qualified the value of his previous favours to 
Buildwas. Yerbally, his charter conveys “ land to found a 
Church in honour of St. iMary (given) to Canona of the 
Order of Arroasia, who had come from the Church of St. 
Peter at Dorchester, and ai'e serving God and St. Mary 
there(that is, in the locality now given to them), " regu¬ 
larly,'* (that is, according to the Rule of Regular Canons), 

This humble introduction under the patronage of a 
Sbropshii’e knight, was a prelude to greater fortunes; bat 
hefbro I pass to the next event which befel. these Arroasian 
canons, I must resume ray account of Richard, yoimger 
nephew of Richard de Eelmcis, Bishop of London, When 


* Vrz. at CDu'l^t Cburi;]], vLitbili Al<]^te, Loxidoji. 
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the latter had been dead about seven montbs!^ tliat la, in 
August, 1127,^ King Henry I. is knoTTu tn have been vraiting 
on the coast of Hampshire for a favourable opportunity of 
crossing the Chaimel. Doubtless to tlie same period belongs 
a charter dated at Pertsmoutli, ’^vhereby the Icmg grants to 
Richard de Belmeis, nephew of the deceased Bishop, all the 
" Churches, Lands, and things” which having in the fii'.5t 
instance been hold by Godcbald and Robert his son, had 
since been held by the Bishop, of the King. 

There is every presumption that we rightly indicate the 
gift thus conveyed, if we say that it consisted of the pre- 
ben dal estates of Lilleshall, Atoham, Uekiugton, and Preston 
Gobalds, with the Churches thereon, and that the whole 
constituted a preponderating interest in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Alkmund, Shrewsbury. 

Richard de Belmeis, whom we will only call Chief 
Prebendary of St. Alkmund^ was at this time hardly of age. 
He was nevertheless a dignitary of St* PauTs, liondon, and 
had actually been appointed Archdeacon of Middlesex by his 
uncle several years before. His extreme youth, howev^, 
had iuduced an arrangement whereby.one Hugh, a Chaplain, 
had custody of the archdeaconry, to hold as it were m 
cojjimsndam, till Bclmeis should attain a fitting ago* ^ Tliia 
period arrived during the episcopacy of Gilbert the L niver.sal 
(January, 112S, August, 1134); hut the archdeacon in 
posaesaLon forgot or evaded his oath ; and his refusal to 
resign his trust was countenanced by Bishop Gilbert, The 
death of the latter prelate was followed by a long vacancy in 
tho Sec of London. In 1133, Richai’d de Beimels went to 
Rome as a representative of the Chapter of S^t. Paurs in its 
opposition to the election of Ansehn to that bishopric. The 
appeal succeeded, and Belmeis tlien brought forward his 
own personal grievance in regard to the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex* Tliis matter the Pope (Innocent II.) referred 
back to the decision of two English bishops (Hereford 
and Lincoln), who before the end of the year gave sentence 
in favour of Belmeis, In apparent connexion "with his 
induction to this ofidee, Belmeis was ordained deacon in 
December, 113S, by Henry, Bishop of IV^inchester, at com- 


^ JldHPetlCCHI, ll, ^Ir. 

Ulftkcwfcj' (Hist ShpeTTBliQty. It. 13P, 
ijoto 3) diitss »lii0 chai'tur in Augutt, 1 


but Siinenn nf HiiLrli ftTn’ji Clnrniidtojiy of 
tbo period (^^hich Mr* E. fcjlpwejj ia 
etroueoua by a year. 
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mand of the papal legato, All) eric, ’wlio then visiting 
^England. 

In July 1141, for that undouhtodly is the date of the 
document referred so, I find Archdeacon Richard de Belmcis 
in the court of the empress at Oxford, and attesting her 
charter to the Shropshire Abbey of Haughmond.® It "was 
the era of her pride and triumph, for Stephen “was then her 
prisoner* Among her other attendants, were David, King 
of Scotland, Robert de Sigillo, recently appointed to tlie long 
vacant ace ' of London, Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, Regi¬ 
nald, earl of Cornwall, William and Walter Rita-Alan, and 
Alan de Jhinstanville,—the four last all associated with 
Shropshire history. 

The release of Stephen towards the close of_ this same 
year, again set the bingdom in a blaec. Political parties 
were once more confounded, and many men ve-adjnsted 
their allegiance as interest or passion might direct. Amidst 
all tills turmoil and distrust, it is marvellous to observe the 
impulse winch was given to religious institutions. Stephen 
and the Empress vied in their patronage of the Church, not 
befriending different orders in opposition to each other, but 
mol's commonly lavisbing tbeir jealous favoui’a on the same.® 
Meantime, there were men whose conduct, favourably inter¬ 
preted, would indicate that they belonged to no political 
party, and of whom the worst that can be said is, that they 
adhered to each party in turn, according as it might suit 
their designs ; designs, I mean, not of rapine or bloodshed, 
but of peace and benevolence* These men pursued their 
ends without moleatation, nay, often with double encourage¬ 
ment. 

Among them weis Richai'd, Archdeacon of Middlesex,, 
wdio, whether at the suggestion of his brother Philip, or_ in 
sympathy with the bishop of Lincoln, selected the Arroasian 
order for his munificent favour. His first step, taJten, I 
doubt net, in 1144, was to transfer them from the Lizard 
to Bonington Wood, a part of his prebendal estate of 
Lilleshall, not six miles distant from their first abode. This 
he did, doubtless, under a full' assurance of' that conatmL 
temporal .as well as ecclesiastical, which followed his act. 

* HArltian iI£S.. S18B, fi>. arc 'Vettial copi«i of enclii OfJjer. The 

c Tlieea'EmoH.yiiarj ollftirttrflofSEepTieii |joLlcj' of tht rivaJa ia th» respe-ct lieinK ■ 
fiDd the Empres! Al'c tisually foniiil m citce made lingwu, af Donrae Ihe charpEred 
jintra. Often, toft, m-JKomrfi'i:, llltj twJjeB aT4iile(l ibeniKlv«a of it 
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r Wc know that in the Bpring of 1145, Stephen was occu¬ 
pied in the eastern counties, specifically in Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; we know that at the same time, Imama^ Bishop of 
Tuscnlnra, was ih England as legato of Pope Lucius IL, who 
died during his deputy’s embassy, vis* on Feb. 26, 1145, 

This, then, is the proximate date of a charter ’ whereby 
king Stephen, then at Bury St. Edmunds, “ at the prayer of 
Archdeacon KiehardL grants and concedes to the Canons 
Bcgtdar, of Duninton, the prebend which the said Bicliard 
liad in the church of St. Alclimund at Salopeshcry, and all 
his demesne and things, and moreover, all the other prebends 
of tlie aforesaid eburoh, whenever they should fall vacant.’^ ® 
The first v^tnesE of this charter w^as Imams, Bishop of Tns- 
culum, 1 egate, the second Robert (de Betun), B ishop of 
Hereford. 

It is obvioii.s to me that the consent of the diocesan Bishop 
(Roger de Clinton) to this enormous transfer of Church 
estates was as yet wanting, and I know not that it will be 
extravagant to associate hia hesitation witJi a very natural 
feeling of jealousy in bohfdf of his osvn fouudatbn of Build- 
waSj which had already been brought into a kiiid of rivalry 
by Philip de Eelmeis'adoption of tho A rroasian canons in 
preference to the Savigniaxi monks. Still Buggestitig,_ rather 
than asserting, I venture to point out how Eugeuins HI, 
succeeded to the papal chair in March 1145 ; how Alexander, 
Bisliop of Lincoln, the great patron of the Arroasiaus, ^Yas 
in especial favour with that pontiff; how he visited him at 
Rome in 1U5-6, and again at Auxerre iu 1147 ; and how, 
within those Intervals, Roger Bishop of Chester had the 
Pope^s order to confirm Richm-d de Bclmeis' endowment of 
the Bonington canons.’— 

We know the latter iaet, not from any existing charter of 
Bishop Clinton, but from a succeeding and further confirma¬ 
tory charter of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
is preserved and records the circumstance.^ 

Theobald’s churter, oven if writtyen in his exile, was appa- 


r Cljftrtuljirj, In i>d 3 mbe: 0 H 

of tUo Dalta of Sli Lhaflond, 4ii. 

H Or “ bo aan-eoiderieil " by the csiwCiig 
pebondai'iPB ; I tiiJie >t that tbo iv-ad- 
ijir of iha Oiriginali, qnando dila- 
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^ The orij(]ual Joed, wjlb a perfect Hcil 
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Sutliertiiiul^B MunLtneota at T^Lihim. 
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rently wi-itben. before he knew of the death of Eoger do 
CliatorLj and therefore in or before 1H3. It indicates one 
if not two changes which had taken place since Stephen's 
confirmation. It speaks of Belmeis' gift as intended for the 
building of an abbey in the Wood of .LUhs^adL Thitherj 
therefore, had the canons at length removed, viz. to a site 
tlu-ee miles distant from Donington Wood. There they 
remained* Lillesliail Abhcy wjis therefore commenced 
between the years 1144 and 1148. Archbishop Theobald 
also calk Richard do lielmeis^ Dean cf St Alkmund^, and 
doacribes his particular prdend to be that of Lill^htsR and 
Iletingeham (Atchara)* 

If Belmek had only recently become Dean of St, Alkmunds^ 
and probably sndi was the case^' it wa^ obTiously tlmt he 
might have every facility for converting the secular into the 
i‘egular establishment^ a huainess which we know to have 
been substantively and eventually completed* Thus, whether 
in Belmek' timoj or later, all the prebendal estates of St. 
Alkmnnd's became the property of the canons of Lilleaball. 

Tho nc^Kt charter which I should notice, is the confirm a-^ 
tion of the empress Matilda to Lilleshall Abbey.^ This 
interesting document seems to me to have passed very soon 
after she quitted England, via. in 1148, but I must speak of 
it with caution, its nearly obliterated condition makes 
some of the few words which I fancy myself to have deci¬ 
phered very problomaticid.— 

Matilda, the empress daughter of king Henry, addresses 
'William Iifta“Alan and Walter (perhaps his brother) and all 
her faithful in Shropshiro with greeting. She receives 
William, Abbot of Lylleshull and the canons, who are there 
serving Grod for the souk of her father Henry and her 
mother Matilda, and for the welfare of herself and hers, 
under her tutelage and probectiou. Wherefore, her will and 
mandate was, that the aferesaid William and his canons 
should hold all their things freely and quietly : vis* tho 
Church of St. Alcmund, of Salop, with its appurtenances and 
fi-atichkes as already confirmed to them by episcopal autho¬ 
rity. The witnesses seem to be, H. (Hugh) Archbishop ot 
Rouen; Jocelinc, Bishop of Sarum; Philip, Bi^op of Baienx; 


1 TEw ncme of llie J>Enn of St, Alt* Stephan’s; wasi M(niaal[cDQ, Tut. 

hhilkCs, ihe cluae nF Ht^nry I.’e reiuii, ylL 7^0, Nt. ^vl, 

jimL prol;fAliEy nt tha «>TnTnGDC«]nQDt of ^ Lilleslisll ChfurluUi'y, p, ^1, 
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Ricliard, her chancellor; Robert de Curoj^; Willif^m do 
AnagerrilU The deed (I thmlc) is (^ted at Meise* 

We must now say a word as to the confirtnation of Walter 
Durdent, Bishop of Coventry {consecrated 2 Oct. 114S), 
which seems to me to have passed soon after his successiorij 
and before September, 1155/ when Richard do Belmeis was 
elevated to the see of London. The latter person is men^ 
tioned in Durdent^'s charter only as Dean of St* Allnnnnd’s* 
His conversion of the secular prebends is spoken of as a tiling 
done. The building of the Abbey of St. Maiy, in the wood 
at Lilleshull, has commenced- The previous coTiiirniations of 
king Stephen, pope Eugenins, archbishop Theobald, and 
bishop Clin ton, are all alluded to** 

Next follows the Charter of Henry duke of Normandy, 
sought and obtained by the prudent canons of Lilleshall 
while that prince was still an exile* It merely couhrma the 
Church of St. Alkmund^s with _aJl the privileges which it 
enjoyed in time of Henry 1. It is attested by Axiiul^ bishop 
of LSseux, (Humphrey) de Eobim. Walcheline Mammot, 
William fite Hamon, Warin fitz Gerald, Richard fitz Halde- 
hrond, and Mana^ser Biset. It^ is dated at Argcntan, in 
Ncrmandy, and passed probably in 1151/ 

Th-C princecbajrterj aiicr lie ascended tlic turonoj 

is a document of some historical interoat* He confirms all 
things, quoting the previous charter and grant of hia L^y 
the Etnpress/’^ a mode of designating his mother, which I 
have not elsewhere met with. The deed is att^ted by 
R. (Robert) ^ Bisliop of Lincoln, R. (Rioh^ird) Bi^op of 
London Thomas the Chancellor, Maimsaer Biaet Bapifer, 
Warin fitz Gerald Chamberlain, Robert de Lunstanville and 
Joceline de BaJioL^ It is also dated at Alrewas "in exercitu, 
a circumatanoo which, with the witnessos' names, proves the 


3 Tliera ]E ft doulrt JibouL lliis. One fif 
UiB Tvj UisBEfs ■ ia CecjJn^y Alibot, of Coirt- 
beaTdere, aiiil WillianJ, Abbot _ of 
Cumbmuci'e, ih said to Viitve heea Jivnig 
ill 1153, Ti? ., when Pel too Abl.ey waa 
femndfid.” riiero ia, llOtwevar, a atL;oiig 
pc^innption tliftt tiia fouDdatbi] of Pdwn 
wjia eariior iliM 115^* If so, the objee- 
ti?>n to dating WiltHr Dordculi’a countw* 
UtioD Mitllartban llSS, iainvalid- 

* MwisBlact®, Ti. £l> 5 , Nd. jv* 

* TJte date ia aEisij;nad ml tbaae gp&undE. 
Ilcury becKtne Oulie of Noitnanyy early 
Lit 1151, by M 5 SLOU oMiia fiuliar GemdTruy* 


Ill iJiC AuLumn or tJiFit yeai‘ lielwCHKoefilso 

Earl of Anjnu by J'is Ofiid fEitlicr^S deatli 3 
and ill 11541U2 Acqiiirait furiltep _ tidaa by 
Ili& ninKTSaga witli Kleanartif Poitini. lift 
tlie deed befm-e TJ’-, ho aLmrly Rtylcs Jiim- 
ufilf Dolttt oT tvoiTDimly, but Its in kubWH 
to lift^e utsd 3 i« otUcr ^iLL^i 3 iMffbta Ins 
acpesniuD to Cie ihi'M'na inf EngJand. Tlie 

prCSfoo.P'tJoft tliETcfyy* ia ha uiod 

tJui-oi as tliey accruad. ^Viiia Ijllcaliali 
Cliartulafyi P- 

^ Tbc namo uScu 

licro by error of tiia ti'iwmeidlicl?'. 

T lillaalutlt Chai'tiilfttyr P- 
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deed to tave passed in the first jeer of Henry's rei^ (1155) ; 
but whether the king took A Ire was (Staffordshire) in bis 
lina of march when, going to or returning froto. York in 
February, or when going to or returning from Shropshire in 
July, seems uncertain^ 

A contemporary precept of the same ting giyes the abbot 
and canons of Lfilcshall a new privilege, viz.^ an exemption 
from "toll and passage,under a penalty of 10^. recoverable 
from any one who should charge them with such dues. 

It would be beside my present purpose to attempt even a 
flammary of the various grants and privileges which were 
bestowed on Lilleshall Abbey within the ii-st century after 
its foundation. Neither will I enumerate the bulls of popes, 
or the eharterg of kings^ archbishops, and bishops^ yrhich con¬ 
firmed and recorded these successive heua&ctions. ^ 

Aa, however, I profess to give full particulars of the 
J’ouTviation of Lilleshall, it seems fitting to relate whatever 
more is known of ita ibunder,® Riciwd de Belmeis. 

Notwithstanding all hisr ecclesiastical dignities he wajs not 
ordained priest till September 20,1152, when his previous 
election to the See of Loudon rendered that proliminarj to 
his consecration imperative^ His consecration followed at 
Canterbury, on Snnday, September 28, 1152, ArcJibishop 
Theobald officiating, and neaify every EngMi Bishop 
attending.— 

Henry of T^inchestor, the only notable absentee, sent a 
message to the synod excusing bis own non-attendance, but 
expressing in high terms his assent to Belmeis^ promotion. 
Elegance of person, polished manners, industrious activityv 
and sdeutific ajccomplishment, are all attributed to tho new 
bishop by his great panegyiist, who predicts that the tree 
now to be planted iu God's temple will, with divine help, 
flourish and be fruitfuL Such was the pious tone assumed 
by Henry of Blols, who, though not as yot sated with ambition 
mid statecraft, gave after-evidence tliat he sometimes spoke 
both solemnly and sinceraly, 

Richard de Balmeis, Bishop of London, seems to have been 
a party to the conventions which, in 1153, gave peace to the 

* .\ntr(jULtiea of Sht'Ofifdi-rp, |)y llie Rev. wliidi Fliilip de iJftlflicEB liad in RiC 
U, W. Evton, via-], i. p, ifljitter. Fotm ftccmint liSin, ewa An- 

S PerliHpE tlia taiTd eo.fmjiider wontd be , Sltropshire, \ol U. pp. 

naoL'c Uhi'rect, with cLie 
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distTEictei nation by aettling the succession on Heurj Duke 
of Normandy. 

On December 19, 1154 he attended the coronation of that 
prince at Westminster. I find him oecaaionallj but not 
often at court in 1155 ; and Prince Henry, \Ybo bom at 
London on February 28, was baptised by Bishop Belmeis. 

The next year tJie king was in Normandy, but a court 
held at Colchester May 24* 1157* was attended by Belmeis, 
Not again at any later period do I hear of him in public or 
iu attendance on the kiug^ He died on the fourth of May, 
11G2, after snfFeriug for many years from some disorder 
which, as one of the chroniclers informs ua* deprived him of 
speechd His uncle, the former Bishop of London* was, ss 
we know* attacked by p;u‘alysis many years before his death, 
and the nephew's malady was not improbably of a similar 
nature. Hia age at his deaUi must have been considerably 
leas than sixty. 

No record remains of Ins having done anything for the fabric 
of the Church of St. Pauha, the Cathedral of his See. His whole 
cares of this kind were prohably devoted to the completion of 
that Augustine Abbey of which we have boon epealring. It 
waa associated with ^e neighbouring heritage of his kinsmen 
and with the memories of his own early advancement;—it 
was situated also in the county which had nunsed the greater 
genius and fortunes of his illustrious uncle. 

J Joh. Hajjiietftld, co]. '278. 
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NOlTCi: OF A EEMABEIAELE SEPtri.CBnSAL BRASS OF FLE¬ 
MISH XJFSraU, IN THE CHUECH OF WBNSLEY, YOEESHmH 

33V Tnn REV. JAMliS BiJCJE, JUK., pnilJlCIPAL OF JfEVILUB HALL, 
NEWCAElTLE-Ofr.TrNir. 

In the choir of the church of Wenalej' in the North Eliding 
of tho Countj of York there is a splendid brajas, ’which hii^ 
long attracted the admiration of archaeologists. It represents 
an ecclesiastic ’with a chalice and the host laid upon his 
breast. The prieatlj ’vestments are most beautifullj executed, 
and the ^hole figure is so carefully designed and admir ably 
wo’ught as to describe a high place among onr clerical 
bra^ses,^ It is probably the production of some Flemish 
artist, and it has been supposed to commemorate a rector of 
the churcli during the XIYth century. The name of the 
ecclesiastic who ia tlvus represented has been long forgotten, 
as the fillet of brass ’which ran round the edge of the stone, 
and ’which contained tlic inscription, liaa been remo’vcd or 
destroyed. At the head of the figure there has been let 
into the marble stono a smaJl square tablet of brass, bearing 
the folio'wing iuscription :— ^ 

" Oswaldus Dykes jaceo hie; Rector hujns ecclesiac xa 
ajinoSj reddidi animam 5 Decemb. 1607^ 

“Non moriar sed viYam et narrabo opera Domini.'' 

This tablet detracts some’what from the effect of the 
stately figure which lies beneath it, hut -we hawe to thank 
Oswald Dykes for the name of his predecessor, into ’whose 
resting-place he so unceremoniously intruded. In his ’will, 
dated on the seYenth of November 1607, and proved at 
Tork on the 2nd of February foUowing, ho desires “to be 
buried in the quier of TVenslow, under the ston.e iv^iere Sir 
S^mond Wendow ietis huriedj jf yt please God aoe to provide 
the same, liavinge tliis superseription. Non sed uUnam 

^ TEjcTo ]£ a larp ePSlAving of thii flratatLr.ia ic Watler’s SepafctlFal 

5i) Dl'. History Dfliich- It acctiiit a1i» in Mr. JHoau- 

m&ndeJltrei Mid a mcra acculAte r€pr«- acncal Briteea aud Staija p SUi, 
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id narrahc (ypem Domini** Thia inscription differs sliglitly 
from that \yhich occurs upon the tablet. The clerk evidently 
made a mistake "wkeu lie was transcribing the will. This 
document gives us the laame of the rector whom the brass 
commemorates—'Sir Simon de "Wenslegh. Before however 
I turn to him* a few brief notices of Oswald Dykes may be 
appropriately introduced. 

Oswald DykeSj Rector of "Wengley, waa^ I believe, a 
younger son of Thomas Dykes, Esq., of the parish of Burgh- 
on-Sands, in Cumberland, by Anne, daughter of John Layton, 
Esq., of D alemain. His well contains some interesting bequests, 
and I give acme extracts from it. 

“ To the parish e of Plumland in Cumberland, where I was 
borne, 5J., at the discretion of the parson and of William 
Orfeur, Esq., my coEcn. To Sir .lolin Dsdston my weightiegt 
ringe of gould, and to my Ladye his wife an unyon.“ To 
every poore house in Lahotn, Wensloweani Preston, 12i. 
To my brother Robert Dykes my beat aatten doublet* I give 
my librarie of bookes unto my brother Edward Dykes parson 
of Digtington. To my Ladie Bellingham a booke called 
Grenohams second tomhe. My wife, Mrs. Emme Dykes, 
executrix. To my neece, Mr* Leonard Dyke's his wifo, of 
Wardal], my bell salt gilted over with gold.'’ To my 
countreman Edward Gibson a booke called Ma.llarette upon 
Sainte Mathewe. To my sonne Daniell Hodgson that is 
now at Stoad in Germany my goodly foale with tlie starne 
in the head. To Rachell Hodgson my virgi nails.” Dykes 
was presented to the rectory of Weniley by lord Scrope, 
June 5, 1587. 

It wa£ by no means unusual to appropriate earlier grave¬ 
stones and to disturb the remains which they covered. The 
great number that sought interment in the churches rendered 
this appropriation necessary. Altar tombs and stone cofhng 
appear to have been used again without the slightest scruple, 
and in many cases we may still observe two or three inscrip- 


- Proljftljly a fine penrl, KftiO y Hie term 
i, to iiy Sliatafithi'e, Hanilft, V., i, 

tsfefl i^al'ea. it bas born su^eEted, Iiotv* 
ever, that it may ni^nify Jt lietratlial rinK, 
H, ginimet; Fr. .lometiracsftfflTinwl 

of A thi'0Bd or w'Line t>f goid 
with DUO uf tiiLver, 

^ A »alt of rEmfii-lialllfl farm. 


MseJKiljting A licti, nnd tErniitiaiLng io ft 

Jjea ffli'fttad TialJ. wag ei-^ibitcd by Hie 
Iter, Fh Raiti**, in the Mupourtl of tbs 
liLPtitutE^ at Ute York Mcctims, 
(AtLiscinm Chiilogtic, York v&liacYi^ p. 16-) 
A EniniUr fl&ltiB dewttbed, Gent, Ma£, 
vitl. ixUtH N.S., p. i3<5. 
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tious of difFisrent dates upon tho aama stona The incumbent 
might, of coar^j select the place for liia own intermontj and 
he occasionally made a curious selection. In Thomas 
Taylor, Rector of Langtoii upon Swaile, desired ‘^to be 
buried in oonder an owld tombe or monymenfc within the 
chaunsell of Lankoton/' bequeathing “to Thoa. Rjehmounde, 
or to eanye other in hia absence for openynge and enclosynge 
of my tombe, of there owne proper costas and charges, xs” 
The tomb, hero referred to, is probably that of an ecclesiastic 
in the north wall of the ehurch^ of which Dr. Whitaker giyes 
an engraying. I may liere mention the burial place of 
another Ricbmondshire, incumbent^ h 4 recorded in his pariah 
registerj 

Thomas Totliall, rector of Romaldkirke, departed this 
life the 3dth of December, 1664, about half an houre past 
nine of the clock att night and was interred the 3S day of 
December, in the chancel! under the marble atone which 
adjoinesto the north side of Parson Liyelio big tombe." This 
rector the son of Christopher Tothall, notary public, who 
waa buried in tire same church, as he desired, “inlmnen, 
■without chiste^or cophin," on the Slat of March, 1628, 
“sub marmore juxta marraor rcl tnmulum Domini Johannis 
Lewelyne defuncti.” 1 now turn to Sir Simon do Weii.sln.glt, 
Sir Simon de Wenslagh -wa^ a man of eminence in character 
and position. He was probably a member of the ancient 
family of Wenslagh,^ which was of some influence and con- 
sideration in Yorkshire. The Wenskghs were connected 
with the great ^ronial House of Scrope, and it was probably 
to that illusitrioiis family that the Rector of Wensloy was 
indebted for his Christian name, Simon. The first notice wc 
have of Sir Simon de Wonslagh is in tbe year 1352. On 
the 14th of September in that year, Henry de Bellorby puts 
Simon do Wenslawe, clerk, together with John de Huthwate, 
clerk, and Philip de Pulford, chaplain, in trust for the whole 
of his manor of Walbnrn,® This manor the trustees release 
to Bellerby and his wife fifteen days afterwards. Soon after 
this. Sir Simon was preferred by Richard Lord Scropo of 


* TiiD fknitly of Wanilf^ tore fiirth0[r 
RMila, Vst, four cscatlupa in croffl, j 
the top of aiicil] hoitis turned townHa die 
centre, Peter, gen flf Julin da Wenatajih, 
witnessoea a chm-tei' at Walburn in 1351 , 
Puter lie Wunalaw wiCnesaas nupther at 


iha flaim# pkoe in 1335. A Simon ds 

WcnElagli vrAa incnmLjeiitof Gow3B.m-unon- 

tht-Wold, and died, ci^-ca, I4JS. Ho Vac 
prolmbly neplienf, or gome tinamaid of the 
rector of Wenglijjr, 

* See note A. 
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Bolton to the Taluabis and important rectory of 'W' enslejn® 
Bolton* the residBiioe of the Scrope^ 'mis in the immedLate 
vicinity of iVensley* and I am inclined to think that Sir Simon 
became novr very closely connected ^ith that distingoislied 
family. Almost all the available legal knowledge of those 
times was centred in the ecclesiastics, and the lords of Bolton 
would gladly cm'ol among their clients one who* in addition 
to his own local influence, was so well qualified by Ins 
ability to advance their interests. TP^e soon find Sir Simon 
again under taldng the truateeship of the Walbum estates. 
On the 8th of June* 13Cl* Henry do Beflerhy and Ahce his 
wife put Simon parson of Wenslaw, John de Wawton* and 
othera* in trust for the lordship of Walburn, and their eatatea 
in BoIton-on-Swale, Leeming, Scurveton {Jtodie Scrutoti) and 
CrakchaU. The subsequent release is mi.‘ 3 sing. Eight year^ 
afterwards* for tire third time, we find the Rector of Wenslej 
put in trust for the same estates. On the 21st of September* 
1368, Heury do Rellerby grants all his lands in Walbnm, 
Bfillerby, Bolton-on-Swde* Great Langton* Leeming and 
Esilhy* together with tbe lordship of Walburn* to Simon* 
parson of Weuslaw, John de Huthwat* parson of Banby 
Wiske* and Philip de Fulford, chaplain, Thijs trust was 
released by IV^enalaw and his co-tnisbcea to Bellerby shortly 
afterwards. \Ve now lose sight of SR Simon for a consider- 
able period The next and the last time that he occurs is 
in the year 1386* when he appears at York a witness on 
behalf of his patron lord Scrope, in the celebrated controversy 
with Sir Richard Grosvcuor* who had usurped the ancient 
bearing of the Scropes, aanre, a bend or. Sir Simon had now 
an excellent opportunity for repaying the kindness of his 
patrou, and his atatoments are so singularly curious and 
important, that I shall give them at length. His^testimony 
wa^ evidently considered extremely valuable, and It occupies 
a prominent position among the depositions ^ which were then 
received. It runs as follows 

Sir Simon, parson of tlie church of "Wynsselowe* of the 
age of sixty years and ufiwards, said, certainly that the arms 
aaure* a bend or* appertained to Sir Richard Scrope, for that 

fi Dr. Whitaker 6Myti, (Jiat Sir SEraon ^ I rauHC rafL-r myreaters to th&Scrope 
TVfni prfiMciCed tt thi* IsTinx ontte SSlIl md GrcsrsHtir RoU, edited by Sir HaMij 
of ijeptatnbar* 1361. I'laie data is icnJOr^ Nieolata* to wbldJ I am greatly inJeUted. . 
recCj but I BUI unkble to glTo tliu 
lima of hia appoicitmEi] L 
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they were in ]>is dnircti of Wynaselowei,® in certain glass 
windows of that churclij of which Sir Kichard waa patron; 
and on the west gable window of the said ehurch were the 
entire ai'ms of Sir Kichard Scrope in a glass window', the 
setting np of which arms was beyond the rnemory of man. 
The said arms were also in diwers other parts of the Sidd 
church, and in his chaJicel in a glass window^ and in the east 
gable also were the said arms placed amongst the arms of 
great lords, such as the King* the Earl of Korthumberlandj 
the Lord of KeYillo, the Earl of Warren^ He also said that 
there was a tomb in his cemetery of Simon ® Scrope, as 
might be seen hy the inscription on the tombj who was 
buried in the ancient fashion in a stone chest, with the 
inscription, Cy ^ui Siinond le witliout date. And 

after Simon Scrope lieth one Henry Scrope, son of tire said 
Simon, in the same manner as his father, next the side of 
his father, in the same eemetery. And after him lieth 
"William, son of the said Henry Scrope, who lieth in the 
manner aforesaid beneath the stone, and there is graven, 
thereon, Ycy jjist iVilUam le Sc7-ops, without date, for the 
bad weather, wind, and snow, and rain, had so defaced it, 
that no man could make out the remainder of the wi'iting, 
so old and defaced was it. Several others of his lineage and 
name were buried there^ one after tho other, under large 
square stones, which being so nmssiTC were sunk into the 
earth, so that no more of the stone than the summit of it 
could be seen; and many other of their sons and daughters 
were buried under great stones. Prom "William came Henry 
Scrope,^ knight, who lieth in the Abbey of St. Agatha^ armed 
in the arms, a^nre, a bend or, which Sii‘ Henry was founder 
of the said abbey; and Sir "William^ Scrope, elder brother of 
Sir Hichard that now is, lieth in the same abbey,^ with the 
arms depicted, hut not painted. The said Sir Simon placed 
before the Commissioners an alb with daps, upon which were 
ombroidei'ed the arms of the Scropes entire, the making of 
which arms and the name of the donor were beyond the 


® TUe cliurch W'diisJev contains 
ir tti'fistiiif fl]t:in4H'ijils of ttie StTop*a acul 
pi>ma Situ wood-n'Orlf. The iralj ariuH 
wliicb were in t&e wJriLlmve in Dr. Wliit- 
flker’a tijiie, wai-e ttiose of Stiniiw nnd 
OdOrCi Tlio cluircti was artnsi deribiy 
nice-red in tlie raigii rjf J-leury VIJ. if on* 


of fJiB rnonuniontft in tTie CHueifry whScH 
Sir SiiiLDci biooli-Dna now 
® Ses jioie B, 

' Se* note 0. 

^ !iie* nthte D* 

J See note E. 
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memory of man. Ho added that the patronage of hia church 
of Wya&sebwo had al’ways "been vejsted la Sir Richard 
Scrope and his ancestors hearing the name of Scrope, beyond 
the memory of man; and that the arms azure^ a bend or^ 
had alivays been reputed to belong to him and hia anceatorSj 
and he noTer heard to the contraij; he had never heai^d 
that the arms had been challenged, or of Sir Sdehard 
Grosvenor, or any of hb ancestors/^ 

After this deposition, Tve hear no more of Sir Simon, He 
■wavS above sixty years of age in ISSG, when he gave his 
evidence^ and he probably died before the neiv century 
began. He is not mentioned in the will of hia patron, lord 
Sorope,* which was made in the year 1400. That lllnstriona 
nobleman was a great benefactor to Wensley, and we can 
liardly suppose tliat he would have omitted the name of the 
aged rector^ if he had been then alive* 

JAMES EAIKE, JUU. 


NOTES. 

A* Walbui'n Hallj nenP RiclmQoiad iu Yorhslitre, was tbe ancient estate of 
the family ef hoHei'bv. ilargAvet, dsuglitar and heir of Henry de Bellerby, 
married fetor Qreathetid, whoso daQ^Eiter itnd hdr carried the eetate inte 
tho family of Sedgwick. The helreaa of the Sedgwickg mari-ied into the 
house of Laaeallee of Braotenba^h* The estate afterworda aame by pLimhaet 
the family of Hutton, atid it ia at present in the poaaeaaion of Ttmotlij 
Hutton. Esq.^ of MavFika Hail, who hne catefully restored tho buildiiog. 
Tha preaeut liall was built during the reign of Blizabctli, but some of the 
walls and etber tracea of the ancient maBsion of the Beilsrbya ave atilt 
ramaining. Tbei-c used to be tome fine old pauelliug and etained glass in 
the hiJb Lut it is no longar to be found, Walburn Hall was garrisoned for 
Chai'les I. during the great rebellion by EOma eompauies of the Kinbmond- 
Bhlro train-bands, who were supplied with proriaions by Matthaw 
Hutton, Eoq-* of Marslre. The little p&riab church of PowncboiiEie con¬ 
tains uo memorials of tlia ownere of WaTborn save A rudo shield bearing tbo 
arma of Bollerby, a chevron ^u^es, hetwean o bells arrant. 

B. Simon le Scrope of Blotmanby was of full age in 1205. He 
living in 1225, and. on hia death, w'as buried at Wenaley. By Ingolian, his 
wife, fae had Henry le Scropo. hia aon and heir, who waa of full age in 1205. 
He married Julian, daughter of Rogei* Bruno of Thornton, by whom he had 
a Bcn, Willxam le Serope, who waa interred at WoEsley, near hiafntlier. 

c. Reury Sorope, Knight Banueret* Lord of Croft, co. Ebor, 27 Edw. I. 
Judge of the Common Pleae. 130S. Chief Justice of tho Kmg^s Bench. 
1317. Chief Justice of the CommoTi Pieaa, 1327. CMef Juabce of the 


^ Sae note F, 
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Iting’fl Beacli^ 1S30 h Chief Baron of iJte Biehei^ufr^. 133^- He died^ 
Sept. 7, l336j and waa ^tlI'i.ed in the abbey cf St. Agatha, TThere^ as the 
Abbot tells ua^ in Ills eyidcnce in the Scrope nod Crofivenor contreverejj 

Under the choir and higher npjn a part of theb church above the choir 
under raised stones, and upeu the stone; is the representation of a knight 
peinted u'ith the arma a bend or, who was called in his life-time 

Sir Henry Scropej one of iba founderB of the said ahhaj.'' 

Sir William Scropc was horn in 1320. He served in the woi's of 
Bootlaad and Brittany^ and died, Hovomber 17, 1344, of a wound received 
at M<krlQiy. He was buried at Enabj^ “ sculptured on a high tomb, armed* 
and the arms angraven on a phield repreeented upon him without colours.^’ 

E, The beautiful abbey of St. Agatlia, near Hiehnaond* was supp&i‘ted, 
to a great asteet* by the piety and mnnifiGence of the Scropes. The abbot* 
who appears ae a witness in the Berope and Groavenor eontrovorsy* after 
deflerihing the tombs of tlie founder and his family* tells us, that there 
were many others of the family buried there* “ uuder flat stones with their 
effigies sculptured tberoon, and their shields repi'csented with tbeir aims, 
and on one aide of the shield a naked sword j and their arms were through- 
tret the chnreli of Sri Agatha in glass windows, on tablets before altars* on 
vestmantij chambers, glass windowa of ehambers, in tbeir refectory* and on 
a corporal case of Bilk, the making of which and the donor of it wore 
beyond memoryi He refers to the Chronicle of Bridlington as his autheri^ 
for tiiO Scropes using the arm-B* (Uid Says that the family w*b so ancient aa 
to surpass the metoorj of man."’ A weather-beaten shield, with their welri 
known bearing, on the porcli of the parish church, is now tbo only me¬ 
morial of the Soi'opoa at JEasby* It is extromoly probable that the chapel 
of the family iTithin the monasiciy wJl oro long be opened out by tlio owner 
of tJio estate. 

r. Richard, firat Lord Screpe of Bel ton* a most distinguished aoldiernnd 
statcBLdan* and one of the greatefit men of his day^ A full account of 
bis exploits and BOivloeB will be found in the Scrope and Crosvenor Roh ; 
to which must be appended hie interesting wil], which has been given 
in the Teatameuta Bborfloensia* Tel. L p. co.* published by the Sul'te^e6 
Society. In that document the testator leaves 40 ^ to repair the bridge at 
Weaaley* and he bequeaths the remainder of bis vast estate to bis Aims- 
houaea and College at Wenaley. 
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BY THE HEV. EDITUITD TliMiBJlilfl, M.A.t 

Thekb is perhaps no object so completely identified 'with 
tlie idea of Cambridge in tbe mind of eveiy member of thie 
Univei-sity, as the Church of Gi’eat SL Mary, Conspicuous 
from its situation in the very centre of the town, and from 
being by many degrees the largest and most stately of its parish 
churches, there is no other building which has for ao long a 
period been so intimately counacted with the public life of 
the University. It is within its wallsj or those of the churches 
which occupied the same site, that the University has for 
centuries been accustomed to assemble in Its corporate capa¬ 
city, to hoar sermonSj and perform all the more solemn reli¬ 
gious ceremonials ■ and it wajs here that^ until the erection of 
the Senate House^ the Commencements were kept^ the speeches 
recited, the theological disputations held, and much public 
business transacted which ha^ now- happily obtained a dis¬ 
tinct and more appropriate location. It seemed, therefore, 
only fitting that at the Cambridge Meeting of the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Institute some attempt should he made to Illustrate the 
history of this, the oldest, and, in many points of view, the 
most interesting of our Univoraity buildings; more especially 
at a time when the extensive alterations wdiicli have tahen 
place in its immediate vicinity, render some large and well- 
considered work of renovation almost an object of necessity, 
and an opportunity is thereby piiesented of removing the 
awkward and unsightly excrescences by which this noble 
edifice has too long been deformed, and restoring to the inte¬ 
rior that air of space and grandeur which it originally po^ 
sessedi but which, in its present encumbered state, can hardly 
he appreciated. My purpose has not been so much to 
illustrate the architecture, as the history of the church, and 
to present a record of the more intereetiug events-which have 
from time to time been traiisacted within it, and of those 

^ C&tnniunie&IEed to the Attbiteituval Sentjon fit ttie HiEetjHK flf llie In&tiiiiba m 
CsunkiXidg*, Julyfij 1S54. 
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aucoessive aJteratione m itiS serviceSj and furniture, ■which so 
accurately mdex the mutations in the natioual creed, and the 
Tarying tone of feeling of the governing body in the Churdi* 
and UniversityK 

The original foundation of St. Mary’s is viTapt in the same 
obscurity Tvith that of moat of our parish churches. The first 
notice I have been able to discover of it, is of its being much 
defaced Tvith iSre/^ July 1290.^ Thia injury ■was attributed 
to the Jews, those scapegoats of the middle ages, vrho tv ere 
in consequence commanded to leave the town, where they 
Lad a large synagogue. A considerable time seems to have 
elapsed before the damage ■was fully repaired, for, in 1315, 
Alan de ’U'ellia, burgess of the town, bequeathed “ a mark 
to the building of St- Mary's Church"^ From Eisliop 
Lisle’s Hegister ■wo loam that orders for the Consecration 
of the high altar were sent. May 17,1346, but from some 
unknown cause the ceremony seems not to have taken place 
till March 15,1351, About this time the advowaon was 
given by Edward III. to his new foundation of King’s 
Hall, from ■which it has descended to its present possessors. 
Trinity CoUcga. As the chief church of the town it is 
probable tliat it was from the first the place where the 
'University assembled for religious purposes, and that it thus 
gradually acquired the chaiactcr of the University Church. 
Other churches, however, shared this dignity with it- In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, while St* Mary's was slowly 
advancing to completion, tlie University met in St. Benet’s 
Church, or that of the Austin Friars, ■which stood on the site 
of the old Botanical Garden.^ The church of the Franciscans, 
■winch stood on Sidney Sussex bowling green, was also fre¬ 
quently used for public exercises, and late as 1507, the 
Commencement ■was held there. It is not generally known 
that the University narrowly missed obtaining, in this last- 
named church, that ■which has for so long a time been desired 
by her—possession of a church free from all parochial claims, 
which she might regard as exclusively her own, and use 
without question or dispute- Thia was at the Dissolution of 

" rnJIfir’j HisL Oinnlj. p. 77. Enkcr’a naa of tlia pai-!^h TwlL tn the tJaiTOrEity 
MSS. ijL 04. ^ accounta finJ * j.D. 14!) 3, yvo ^itieiida- 

® Cd-la’E *V1SS. E]i. i4. tioue la cninpane Sai neaedicti, 

^ Cfllt;, i.t At tills Jime ttie UniTerelty xi'*. Pro una otvAp. (auaipniiB mognt tfici 
(jrintriJujteiHo tht^iJHJBca of Sl EeiieL'a Sel Banedicti Tjia laet payment 

Clmi'ClJj and imitl Ca. acJ. snounJJy for thv fur the nsc of tbe hell wrb ed 1535. 
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MoDasteries* when the Universitj applied to Henry YIIL for 
a gift of the church which they had already found so suitable 
to their requircmentg ; but the monarch turned a deaf ear 
to their request, and gave the sacred edifice to Trinity College* 
(whicli he bad recently founded by the ainalgamation of 
several smaller halls and hostels,} whose members, actuated 
by a very diflerent spirit from that which now distinguishes 
that noble foundation, immediately pulled it down, and 
employed the best of the materials in erecting their own 
huildiuga * But, to return to the subject of the present paper: 
within two centuries of its repah- after the fire, little more 
than oue after the consecration of its Altar, it was found neces¬ 
sary, either from its ruinous condition, or from tho church 
being inadequate in size and hoauty to the requirements and 
taste of the University* to rebuild the whole, and the first 
stone of the present bulling was laid May 16,1478* “at forty- 
five minutes past six p.m/’ All church worL*^ says Fuller* 
is slow ; the mention of St. Mary’s inindeth me of churcli 
work indeed, so long was it from the founding to the finishing 
thereofAnd well might he say so; for^ as he further 
records, notwithstanding the great exertions made by the 
University to obtain contributions to the building* and the 
liberal sums voted by them from their own chest,_forty-one 
years elapsed before the fabric of the church wa^ finished, and 
a hundred aud thirty before the top stone of the tower was 
laid, and the edifice completed. The same historian informs 
U 3 tLat “ there wa^ expended In the stnicturc of the church 
alone, 795^. 2^, Id., all bestowed by charitable people for that 
purpose.^’^ The largest benefactor was Dr. Thomas Barrow, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, Fellow of King^s Hall* aud Clmn- 
ceUor of the House to Richard III.* who gave no less than 
240/. * nearly oue-tliird of the entire sum ; the next laigest 
Bum* 70/.* wfl£ contributed by Bishop Alcock of Ely, King 
Henry YIL also, when visiting his mother’s recent foundation 
of Christ’s College, was persuaded to assist in the work, giving 
100 marks (66/. I3i. id.) in money* " a fair sum in that age*" 
says Fuller, " for so thrifty a prince,^’ be^idos an hundred 
oaks towards the framing of the roof, which was set up in 
1506,® The Lady Maji^garet herself gave 20/, Of the sums 
given by and through the University between the years 1478 


S Esges- MSS. AddiL Brit Mil*. AisIcHr- 
mmi* MiciTJCdBin cif Cambriajjc, iL SGU 
p Caii Acad- p- AS. 
j' HtsL TJnlv. Catnt. |». ISO. 


Tn uf TnaniEicEiicQ 

fL yaftHy obit vjia kapl l)y tha UiiiTcrBity 
for wbicll IV p»ll ai gM*t splendoar wfl0 
provided. 
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and 1519j a record exists among App. Parker’s MSS. in the 
library of C.C.C.® The yrhole amount ia 5551. 2s. Id. The 
sums ai'e very small for the first nine years, wheri they sud¬ 
denly rise to upwards of 90^., and nearly 60?. in the year 
following (1438). After this the contributions sink agaiiij 
till I50y, in whichj and the six ensuing years, nearly three 
hundred pounds were supplied by the UniTersitj, The small¬ 
ness of the collections for so many years was not the consc- 
(^uonce of any want of zeal on the part of the University, 
who, in 1493, went so far as to send out the Proctors on hired 
horses, to collect for the Church, with begging letters written 
by the Vicar of Trumpington, who received 6s. Bd. for his 
trouble. Their journey, however^ which lasted three weeks, 
proved a sad failure, for the whole sum furnished by the 
University this year, from every source, amounted to no more 
than 6L 2j. 2|-c?, ■ and we are not surprised that the experi¬ 
ment does not appear to have been repeated/ The general 
superintendence of the building seems to have been com¬ 
mitted to the parish, who appear to have been the willing 
recipients of the bounty of others, while they contributed 
little or nothing themselves towards the work, which was 
creeping on in the midat of many difficulties and discourage¬ 
ments, and was at last completed in 1519, with the exception 
of the tower, for which it had to wait nearly another century. 
As the body of the church drew to a conclusion, we find 
notices of the glaaing of the windows. Henry Vesey^, apo¬ 
thecary, by h[S will dated April 15,1503, orders that ‘"imme¬ 
diately after the south yle is new made mye executors do 
glase one of the windows with the lyf of S. Edward the King 
and Confessor,^' In 1518 the pariah books contain *‘pro 
fabro vitriario pro fenesti-is xi^-," and the next year, "1519, 
paid to James Nycolson, the glasier, for windows In Seynt 
Maiy^a, vii, lib.^^ Nicholson was one of the glaEiers employed 
in the executing the windows of King's College Chapel, from 
the gorgeous tints of which we may form some idea of what 
we have lost in the total destruction of the glass which once 

^ FrlatcJ in Dr. Lainys “ DDcumsiiia," Titintj dfabug m'/' 
p. Stt Uftk'ftr MSS. ^\i¥. Tbe TicEir {rf Trunipangton of ttit day 

' Proetflp'.i Aceouftts, liS3. " Wtieo Baama from thfl UniTersity accDtinta to have 
tlioy want 'wiJi Itltars for S. pm bean ^eoBL'RUy emplDj'M to ivrjlc iettera 

B^ptuHie^ literrifuni VjcftrsO de Tmca- for hin laarned itj., “ 145&. 

pinion, ¥ 1 *. Vi(»rr d* Trucapittm pm litsnB ad mat- 

ExpCtiara iMiiH pro itinera Proemra^ rem I'egil deUtii "pP* Mtijjti&nft 

toruni eunl Jitcria pro fabric^ ReeE. 0, aliftiatn ^ IfiOO, pro aeriptiOIlfi triuin 
Alai'iie pi>i> biljua bqais in ifinerB pro li(/ei‘Aruiu IC^.," 
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adorned St. MaiVs. The building of King’s College Cliapel 
Tvaa being carried on at the same time 'with St. Mary^s, and it 
is seen by the entries in the churchwarden’s books tliat the 
same workmen were employed on the fiibric of each edifice, 

well as on their windows. 

The church being now completed, very nearly in the form 
in which we at present see it, with the exception of the 
tower, which w'as net finished for nearly a century, steps 
were taken to provide it with the furniture required by the 
existing ritaal. No tiling was then conaidered more easential 
to the completeness of a church than a gorgeous Itood Loft.^ 
Parishes vied with one another in the rich and elaborate 
cliaracter of the structures which liad by degrees usurped 
tbe place of the primitive canceUi, and though few liave been 
allowed to survive the iconoclastic zOral of the Reformatio'n, 
or the ignorance of later (so-called) ehuroh rcatorei'S and beau- 
tifiers, those that remain enable us to appreciate the taste and 
skill which were employed in their erection, and tbe lavish 
expenditure which they must have Involved. No doubt 
every effort was made to fumiab tbe University Ghurch in this 
respect with the utmoat splendour ; and the original inden¬ 
ture for ita erection, which has been fortunately preserved to 
us, proves that St. Mary's Rood Loft was one of no common 
magnificence. This document is as follows i ■ 

Tbys Indentore Tns^e laftt day of Jutifl iti tbe itj yera of reign, 
of our Boiiorai^e lofd Kyng Henry viij, tjt™i Potii- Gheke^ gOntiliDfm 
and Rob^- Smith, wei-tbaundelftr chircho wjudyna Find feopera of y' goods 
and catalla of y'^s'^ p’iebe oUiroheof Seyii'^ Marje neit the ifarhett 

W™- Butt Doctor of {thyalke. M"- Ileniy Eallelied, Richard 
Clert RoV- Sobbya (fee. with other nior parochkaora of j= pariasbe un 
that oon pjirto, And John Kuon of Drynkeatoa aud Belle of Aal^fild 

ill coiintie of Suffolk, korvera, on that other parte, \Vittiie£Bydi that tbe 

John Kune and Rogor Balia coTennunt and gtutiutc and alee byiidcn 
them tber heyroa, and execdtare by thei^o pre&enta, that they aehall niato 
and «auae te he made a new Rooide bftfl mote and conTeiiy«].t for y* 

C blrcho of Seyn*^ >tarye atrotchynge In kngtbo tbroughoutfi tbo aiLTie ohirolio, ^ 


- There Vfia ftmonr the Chnrdi famh 
turo in J 50 S, " A ebths for tha rOOAJflftfi 
fitevnsd with MciBes.’* 

' This lO^entiiiTB was found by the late 
induBtrioua Mr. BowteU Sn tLis phtiab cheat, 
tied up with otherJ end labelled “th(ae 
deeds appaar to Iw oaeleaS.” Ilappjiy 
he tdok n tranampt of it, w'lHiieh it to he 
found Lti hia MSS. tn Downing ColLefit On 
Marching Uie olieat, the ori^nal cftimefc 
now be found. 


* This waa probably the father the 
fiunoua Sir JohP CheL, imiBOrtaliBEd by 
Milton (SoiitWt It) aa tJiC MTiuer of the 
Btmly of Greet in the Univeraily, auJ 
tutor of Edwal-d V. 

He was OTSB of ihe ea^uirS bedells of 
Uio UntTetBity, and died 1523, hequsoth- 
in,& *‘hi3 BoU to Aimyty God, and to om^ 
Lady St. Mary, and to all ill’ hole eom- 
pany of heven. and hya body to T» bunoi 
in £l Mary Chyrohe bftfwre &Ent Pelt.’' 
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and tl]e lies tlicrof, corpaspoinlent to a dorc miida in a walle mi Soutlia 
b]j1o of Chireha, all Howejnga, Orests, Voulta, Orbs, LynteUa, 
Yortars, Cro^nftfi, Arcbebotyns, imJ for Ho^syngs and all 

Dovos, fjuyalls, and tabelects tbarof, Boball te of good Subijtancyall and 
hsble waynescote : And all y" pryncypaU Bace and Cro^mea for great uow- 
fivnga tbaroF nJid j' Arcliebotyns tberunto helongyng, aclial be of good and 
hftble okc ifithonte sjippe, rifte^ wyndaatiukk> or other defortaftLiff burtafull. 

“ And bri&te of y'^ acyd Rootlde Lefteachal be after and accorujog 
to y® bclate of y® Roodelo^ witbin y“ p’if5sbo Chircbe of Tripploir in alE 
m^er honayngg, fynyaJls, gnbcletts, formes, ^gm-cs, and rankenewo of 

Wci'kc as good or better in ev'rj peynte, ^ r . 

And j* briste of y^ aaydo new Ibjodclofte scbnl be in dopnesso fnj lOots, 
and aoler“ fb erof acbal be in brcditb tIpj foots with fiiichc yomaga ^ns schal 
be advjBed and appoyated by jo paroelijners of y'= said p'iashc of Sojrcit 
Marves And tbo Trsnltie, after j* Roodelofte of ySperelose of y“ qnyer with 
a double dore, y® pcrctosfts of y'ij chuppellB eytbcr of y- with a single dore. 
The bahbeayde of f eayd Roodelofte to bo also lyke to y<: bakkesyde of y' 
Roedelofte of CaaselT or better, w'ytJi a > pool pete into Gia mydda of j* 
ourer. And all and cT^ry of these premyasoa seliok be after and accordyng 
to the Trenitie, the Voolte, tbe doret, y® percloeea . . * , . and y® werks 
of y' Roodolofte of j® Cliircbe of Gaasely in y® countyeof SufTolke, as ^od 
or better in ev^ry poynta, and to agree and acoord for ye® , , ... of 
Biiyde Chirtbe ef Seynt Mary after y® beat workmsjiflehippe and proporcon 
in eii^ry poynte* And all y^ Tymber of the eamc Roodolofte scJial be full 
aeiasoned tymber. And all y® Yotnags therof scbal be of good pyketnrs, 
foLirme?, and ^Yieenamyofl without Iljdts, Crakks, or other deformatyvya. 
Tbe pillonra tberoF sebal be of full aeisoued okOn 

“Tbe bouaynge, entayles, lyntellH, fyuynllB, and gabeletts, acbal be 
Waynsehott, And also selial set up n BemO wherupony® Rnodeaehol! etondc 
]yke unto y'^ Beme Tvitbin y^ snyde Roode of Gos&ely as good or better as 
j® aayd bennj of Gaasely, met nnd convenpnt for j' sv-id Chirelie of 3eynt 
Jlaryo. And alto aclmll make a Candyllbeme mote and conrenyent for 
our Ladyo Chappell within aayd Chirehnof Seynt Mary. All tlmiao 
premyases after and accordyng to the best werkmanschipp and proporcon as 
good as tbe patrons afore I'ehersed he, or better in eu’ry poyntc, to be 
babied and juged in tyme convenyent after jt tg jmyjg. flynisahed by 


* Ri'CifeEMr Willig, Arahitectaral 
menclaLirre of ihe MidJlE Ages,” dcftnflS 
thcBS tsmjS tti'E elementary pAVK of 
tsbernnclc aoi canopy werk of the rielieai 
dcscnpljon, aioiiliir to iliat vrliich crowns 
the incnumesta, aitara of this 

pes-lcd." JTotujitjjr ^called aleo wimjciej 
and boTela) stand for tsbernnclcs cr 
nictiost crfiijarc tlie paarceJ baUlomecitfl, 
or otb^r oituimentsl RiiiEhin^ ; 
t?yS stand for Hwift paiiotliiig ^ 

for tlie Qp]>er portion of windows ; 
(csLIeij Also OBtUJUInlS, uo/jtrT^, 
fuwifi'ir) arc vaults; aoiuai ars, probably, 
aJmefit ayoonymoga with canopies ; 
ioiyns oi'o flying LuttrcBEsa j baii p/r Ha 
amali arc []io l»iseE, or psdcstsln 

for c3m jmsgaa irt (lit BliaFer nlchea ; 
ivliite, Jastly, (Jit Jtnialt 0?' oioa dis 


pEunatleE:, aud til* ornamented Canoplea 
of Um riches, (hs former word never 
being applied 5(1 the middle JupSS, in ita 
praEBut restricted aense, fee tJie bunch of 
fohafpB it tbe top of a pioni*le or sanopy, 
which now kiEurpE the name. 

“ Tlie floor al tho Lott or gsJlery con- 
bining the Rood. 

^ Images. 

* Pulpit 

* In tiio copy of thlsIndontuTB in Bow- 

tall’d MSS.;, tills bfntilt Is fi Lied up with the 
word marlied however as doubtful -1 

Am uiisthle to gngaa what the true reailErJ^ia. 

1 '* FliySLOgnomtEB.^ 

^Whcosstliapaineof death abr tistod l^ad 

And but haR seene his uijly TMTMmlit” 
Sfslssue, Fatr^ ^H«n, Yi iVn II. 
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two icitUffei-Gtit ]peT 3 tii 5 ,eB, wherof oon aehal 5e choM by forotaide cbirohe- 
w^rdena and parceliiaDera of Seynt >taTy p'iaaLo : thodir by y' asyde Jabn 
Nunn and Eager Bell. And j" aalde JoUn Nunue and E. Bell covenatmt 
and graunts bj tbeaa preaeTit* that tbay aeball cleidy and holly ffynya&he all 
and eu’ry of y"" aayde prorayBiiej accordyng aa ya afore tehoraed, by fore y* 
ffeat of pentyooat, wMcho aolial be in 7 "= yere of Our lord god m'jrsij. 
Eor whyobje preinyaaea ao to be ftccoinplyaabed (Liid don, the sayde Cbirchfi- 
wai'deDS &nd patTOchianera aforc-nawed by th. asftont and conaoat of all y^ 
parocliinnors of y® aaid pariaaliei coveDauitt, and graitnte, and ako bjnde 
ttiom, and tlier Eracutora. by theae preacota, to pay therfoL-e and canaft to 
be payed unto the anyde J. Nnone and Roger tn ther Eiecittura and 
aBaignea lij"' Tbj'^' *t&rling, wherof y' taida J< Nnune and Roger 

kno^leggo tbemaelffa well and truly to be content and payed and theraf 
dothe utterly acquyt and discharge y'^aalde Chirchewatdena and parothyaners 
ther Eioeatorfi and AaaigoeB by tlieiae pre&cnta* 

“And 7.1 sterling reaydne of y* aay"^^ aucuma achd be payed ianto_y^ 
sayde J Kanne aud Roger to their bera Eiecutoi:& and AsBlgnca, in maner 
and forme folowyng : That y^ to Wytte atta y-^fest of y“ Nati^be of Saynt 
John Baptiat nO?:t eoumvogt after y* date lierof, si' atei'hng» Andatte sucho 
tytne aa the eayde J. Hunoe nod Roger have olcriy and holly fynysabed nil 
pL'emyasOa otlier atci'ling in full paymant and conientacon of tbeforc- 
aiyd Sii'^^^e of LitEx^ij'’ iij" vliij^ To ^ which eauensunt payments grants 
liad ftrtieles aforoaaid and oary of them or cyther parte of tlio foi'esaid 
paL-tyc 3 iTcIl and truly to b& obsemed performed and kept, eyther of ye eaydo 
partjeg hynde them £0 thodir ther Lera and Eiecntora in j': enme of an 

flterliiLg by these presents, , * t □ . t 1 , 

“Into WitneBBe wherof y“ parties afores&yde to tbeise Indenture Inter- 
changnbly bftue putte that SealU, Goven the day and yer aboveeaSd. 

par me ROGERS BELLE, 
-permeJOHif NUKJB,” 

The worts of the Rood Loft seem, to haTC been continued 
duriiiff part of three yesi^, fmd to havo been brought^to a 
ceuclttsion in 1523, when the images of the Blessed Viipn 
and St John ou either aide of the Rood were dedicated. 
Farther decorative works, however, were earned on for some 
years longuiv and in 1525 we find it noted lU ths parisli 
books that the executors “of Mr. John EiTiche owe for a 
Letraee by hym made to the said chli che over and byside^ GOs. 
ali^ady pfiid, for the of the Tiiniti in the Rode Lofk 

In 1519, the body of the church was seated by general 
subscription ; VI I7s. U. Wfus raised, and 30^, was paid te 
William Whyte “ for the full contentacyon of the paryssche 
parte of the paymeut.^^ A few years later a very _ early 
instance of the practice of letims &eate is met with m the 

= pariHll BoDta. '< It. for liulowyug of j'* YniSgea?B of Mwi ajiH JliWi mj*'." 
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parish booka—‘^rec-^ of the Matciraase maker m the Petjcuri 
for the incumhe of a seate In 1538^ the side chapel 

was erected and seats made in it at ye charge of xxxTiij' 
iiiijV^ and t-^vo new aeafa were made in the body of the 
church, for the " herd and tjmber" of which IBs. 4d, wa^ 
]>aid. One of these was a permanent erection^ boing 

under pinned with stone and mortar/' The heads of houses 
and University officers were probably seated at ^this time, 
as they certainly wei'e subsequently till the erection of tlie 
Doctors’ galleryj in the middle of the la^t century, in stalls 
on either side of the Chancel. Here too the representatives 
of the monastic orders of Ccimbridgc had th^r plaee^ when 
a sermon ad clon&m, or any other special occasion drew them 
from their own churches.^ 

The tower, though of no great height (ISl feet), nor 
boasting of any remarkable beauty or stateliness, was the 
work of nearly a century. It was carried on with spiritless, 
halting progress ; the necessary funds being raised with the 
utmost difficulty, in spite of the most persevering endea- 
voiu's on the part of the Univei’sity and Town to free them¬ 
selves from the disgrace of having begun to build and not 
being able to finish, iSuhscirlptions were entered into in the 
colleges, collections were made from year to year_at the 
CommencemeutSf legacies were hunted after, and in some 
cases ohta.medj and letters couched in terms of the most 
humble supplication were despatched to various rich and 
noble members of the University : hut the sums that were 
derived from every source were far from commensurate with 
the plans and eipectations of the promoters of the work, 
and when at length, in ISOS, it was declared finished, and 
the topmost stone was laid by Robert Urumbold, the master 
workman, it was only by a kind of compromise, as it was 
still destitute of the spire, with which we leiarn from docu¬ 
mentary evidence it had been intended to crown the whole. 

Before the building of the tower/ the bells were in a tem¬ 
porary bell-lodge in the churchyard which, the parish books 
inform us, was, in 1505, taken down, the materials sold, and 

^ Fr B. Ji.D- ISflB. Wlian the** ifl ft It to ij pieces of tjnnljtt fur the liong:- 
aerrawiti jid eJeram, die wli/tfl cli»lH>rt6 ip, iiigof the belfii, iiij*’ 
tbe iiij atalLa onttie BOQtii Mid the IBOPkeje it- to the tmitl) ill tns petfeury for the 

in th* iiij on t1ie north fjJo.” iron worlze of tlie ij'*. 

^ P. B. ] dOo. It tu A mBJiQn tn mahn It for 400 of aefig fw the BcepeJ].” 
itoTj-H in tiie stepei) to hAug tlie betlc, iiij®. 
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the bells k^ng in what hj c^mrtesy called “ the steeple/’" 
though it had not quite reached the elevation of the church, 
and was covered with a- roof of sedge. The parisli boohs 
show that the work was slowlj going on from this date, and 
was, in 1536, suffieietitly advanced for the great west, window, 
a truly noble specimen of pcrpeudicular architecture, to 
be glared. The entry in the following year, “paycl to two 
men for half a day werk to hord y" stepill to keep oute byrds 
” proves how incomplete the tower still was, in which 
state it remained till 1544, when fourpeuee was p^iid to one 
“ Father Eethoram for vewing the steeple.’ ^Tlie result of 
this survey appears in the entries of the following year, when 
stone and slate were brought in considerable quantitiea from 
the now dissolved monasteries,“ and several additional ieet ot 
height were added. The west portal of dnquecento 
which, though possessing no beauty, mid out of keeping with the 
aroliitsotare around it, haa, not imregrotted, lately given place 
to a lieauHful design of Mr, Scott’s, vvas completed Jan. 30, 
1576. Ltidy Burghlcy and others contributed money to 
and Sir W. Mildmay, the founder of Emmanuel College, 
twenty tons of freestone. It cost 113^. 4^. 2d .: ^ an cnonnoi^ 
sum considering the altered value of money. The dock 
which eurmoimts it was the gift of Mr, John Hatcher 
It cost him 334 Gs. Scf., and in 1584 he bequeathed a sum oi 
40^, annually to keep it in repair. This same benefactor, rn 
IS 763 caused a no we dore to be made on the south aide ot 
S. Marie’s church into the hier chappie." 

Dr. Feme, Master of Peter House, the Yicar of Bray of Cam¬ 
bridge, from whose convenient changes of opinion in confor- 
mit’^ with those of the governing body in church and. state, 
the wits of the day coined a new verb, pern^re at thin 

time the most active promoter of the ciomplation of bt. Maiys 
tower. It was under his superintendence that the western 
portal was erected, and either by him, or at his instance, 
letters were written to Whitgift, then Bishop of Worcester, 


* “ l.S17r Eof tityTi d&wn of the eegge 

anti of tht Btfiipjll Tiv]*. . 

Ifiia For timber for tlifl ttipyll, xiiij 
fotte, 

1539, To iij l^JvoiforB for hsutin.? 
keepe htaiiing up st*nya t& the stcplo 
either of them diyea wfirke v’,** 

15 3C, For iKiatjii of rtoddya to holatip 
iho steapla ro&fe ini'!. 

VOL. XTI, 


i l£, W", M&bte for yti atonE at y* 

Bl^t Frltra lil*. 

■for curj'i^Q of 30 Icdea of slate- 
from thelato Auaben Fryansiij' [v". 

for 4 tytnber con- 

terofoi 64 feet, a' ‘viyt 

fijf two .todcB of 3yms ffoni tho lafa 
Whit* Frvara ivA ^ Iliitsr'e 1183. Jixiv. 

Fullsr^'a nisti Uult. Oaioh. p. £53^ 
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Sc^imbler, Bisliop of Peto^boro^ Benthani, BEsliop of Lichfield, 
to Serjeant Bendlowfl^ and others, setting fortli the poverty 
of die University, and earnestly petitioning for liberal bene- 
factions^ These letters, copied by Cole from the Public 
Oi^ator’fl Book,® are curious examples of begging letters tivo 
centuries ago, \^rriting to the Bialmp of Peterborough, he' 
laments that the toTver “ nunc humo serpit, atque in obscuro 
delitesdt, nnde nec ipsa videj^i, neque campanse in ea collocAtSQ 
pulsari, nedum audiri possint,^* and begs tbat he Tvill enn- 
tribute to the raising of it at least to a sufficient height for 
tlie ringing of tSie bells. To Serjeant Bendlo^vishe apeaks of 
the Tfish of the University to raise the steeple above the 
roof, Tvhich *‘in summ^ serarii nostri paupertate nunquam 
aggredi sumus ausi/^ At bis death, Ur. Feme bequeathed 10^. 
towards the ivork, which was then approacliing completion. 

W& have already referred to documentary evidence ot a. 
desio-u for completing the tower with a spire. The following 
is tlis record alluded to , it is from, the Oottoman Collection 
(Faustina, c, iii.):— 

The fifluo-re toiler of St, Mni’ifla to be bulclcd 24 footc higher i the 
SflSi'ft orEroclie Tfil be 80 faote }iie at the leaste—gotwi stone {free stone or 
aaheler) at Abbej,’ belonging to Sit William Russell Knight— 

witcr aerveth vary welt to bring it hither from thence, in wintor time wbile-a 
the wiLtcrs be liie j newe Sterne, from a. place called King^e Cliffe belonging 
to Sic Walter Mildmaye, bj water from G&oneworth feJiie, 5 inileFi from 
the nuariQ—the pariahlOnert to mnhe a flore for tJie bells—to n^iv case the 
sermon hell—to hate a chime to %o an tbo&e five bells cverie foiiirtli bower 
ned to have the greato Bell Konge to the Bennon. 

To this design the following entry m the paidah hooks 
probably refers— 

1592 . It. to ft jiajntcr for drawing of ft platfcu'me of S. MnrieH 
Stepto upon vetam jiftrcbment tor my horde ArcLbycebop oC 
Canntorburie, jviij*' * 

It was fated, however, that there should be no rivalry iu 
tills respect between the two IjniversitLGfl, and the tower wa^ 
continued on the present plan, which, though not devoid of 
dignity, is a striking contt^t to the exquisite gj'ace and 
beauty of the steeple of St, Mary^s, Oxford 

In 1593, the parish, wearied out with perpetual delays, 
and ashamed of tlie still unfinished couditlon of their churcli, 
took the matter into their own hands, and " agreed to finish 

a LetterB of tiumka > Ra,riri] RaokB,lS54. "Fur Z Tanne of 

to Oia wiH-k ftt-O fouml, Fi'etEcnna wliiclv dWiie Itoni. rkiDrasy— 
Jinktr MSS iii. JJJOr jiIko toilfirtindiw'lofTliomej’d torawlotl. 
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the building of the ^eple f "^vj^ich, in three years, by the 
aid of legadea and collectionsj® they -were enabled to effect, 
so far that the bells, Mi'bich had been hung m 1595, were, in 
1596, "all runge onte, and never afere.” Tabor, who was 
Esquire Bedell at tliis time, relates that— 

'‘ The steeple, whEtb was aot finiahed wbeni cfime to Cambridge, but waa 
covered wEtb Thacke, aud then l£r. Poolej Apothecary first, and jLfeer liim 
John Wan'en undertooto the worke. and had collectiong Iji the several 
Colled^es, I well remember m Bennett Coll,, where I was first Peutiooer, 

06 Pentloncra we oU gav& at the first collection 2a a peaoc, Pelloffa lOs+ a 
peeoe, and Scbollera of the house 18^. a pMCO, Fellow ComjnOncrs 5s- n 
pooce, or more ae theb Tutora thought fitting, Andl so a second collection 
when tliat would not serre ; and these two contilbutloftB, with nionoy 
usiially gatliered of atrangera at Coninaoncemepta, conld not be leeee than 
about £i800 or £1000.'' 

Twelve years later, 1608, the tower waa ffnally completed, , 
au. event which was unhappily signalised by tlie death, of 
John Warren, the superintendent and active promoter of the 
work* A melanclLoly occurrence, commemorated hy the fol- 
lowing cuiious epitaph within the church :— 

A speaking StOUC 
UtfisoD may djewiaca to blame ; 

Uat did it liiiavfn 
TLasc aaliCfl Iwre doa lio 
Which bron^ht tli* StoaiH 
That hti the Steeple’s ehimiL’, 

It wculd a^irra 
Thtre w€ro nc wlijr, 

StDnCa ahotiid not apenkc 
ktL-fiTe dkejT UuildeT tile. 

For bare Jancr WiEJiBW 
amaDg cbc 

Who with llie Churoli 
Hib oyrn Life finiehed. 

Anno n&inini IGha TJec. 17* 

The master workman, at the time of the completion of the 
tower, w'as Bohei't Gmmhold. He was the builder of the 
river front of Clare Hall, the parapet of which is decorated 
■with atone balls, similar to those which, till within the last 
few years, surmounted the turrets of St* Ma^'s. Their 
removal ■n.'vas an act ol very questionable propriety, for, like 
the w’^estern portal, though ihr from beautiful in themselves, 
they w-ere interesting as records of the taste of the period, 
and as the last link in the long chain of architectural evidence 
connecting the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries afforded 
by this building. 

(7b is Mjvlfjtiksi?.) 

- Mrt MaiidftlEij Fui'vev, of Lipetilii- 175^ 1^.7^; (Imt ojpendcJ, Slflk 3j. id. 
ghiFt bCilutaLhcd l3f- C*. Tba wliolo Wo amnot Icfltn wherlter tbo dHTeteuM 
autn’r^eiyyd by Mr, Jolm PoolBiy tvab wbb mud* Tip (» him. 
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UT THE REV. rmsDERICE aPTniTiELLf H.A. 

DuBura a visit to Sweden in 1849, impressions of soma 
seals preserved at Wisby, a seaport town, capital of the isl^d 
of Gottland in the Baltic, were ohtajnedbymea,nd broQglitto 
England. At a aubseqisent time> tlieae seals bQuig con 
aidered as possessing more than ordinArj interest, I procured a 
more perfect set of impressions through the kindness of 
a J/k &ordon, Esq, HiB.M, Secretary of Legation at 
Stociolm, and Herre Eneqvist, the Rev* Lean of 
Gustos of the Mnsemn formed in the Gymnaiaum at 
The seals dcsciibcd in the following notices are seven in 
number, six of large dimensions, and one of much smaller 
size* Eepresentations of the entire senes are here given of 

the same sisse as the originals.^ 

No I, The seal of the Genaums in Whbj of the guild of St. Canute, 
A round seal 3^ inobtB in dimeter* and cut in Torj deep lutaglio. Within 
a border 5ft ^la ip&criptiou in Ijornbardie lett&rs . 

S'-TetVTflVIlICrOBr':lB.l'W‘ISBI*Dff'‘ 6VILT5.S.' SQI'JtaitVTI 

SieiUnm Teuth&nleonim in Wisbi de Guilda SanflU Kannt[. The inner 
marEnti of the aren of the Beal i& elegantly Gulped, cusp tei^m^ting 
in AeuT-dfidys, The deyice is a BeMei figure of a Itiugv 2 jnehoa long, 
whinli undouhte^ly represents S&jnt Canute, although no nnnboa apj^ftrs 
areund hia head.^ In the right hand he bolds a aceptre Lpped with a 
fleur-de-lys, with the left band be holds an orb surffloonted by a orim. 
He ia seated on a throne or of which the sades or anus 


1 It ruaat b(j obeeryeij that of the large 
senLa the two iHt of the eetof itnpiHEHima 
ficftt hy Hci'te EneilvjBt aro numtwrea 5 
and 7, whihit No, 5 ia oraitted, aa also in 
hia letter scettinpimyinf tiifl fteala I haTO 
liten cruihle to ttsfierfajEi ivhetW this la 
otfin^ to aoma H>vajfBigiit, or whether thia 
No. 6 roAy I’clnte to a seal of thia aanca 
JiiiOttTi to o):L^t, tiuG lost OT IS&w inacoca- 
sihle. 

- AEanitniii[j tbnt Saint CwinCs mtit Ca- 
nuta Uie Gi'cat, hls hla&tf j ia oloBely wii' 
nected with Eng;limd. Art^r the Dimes 


had made predatory ineinrsiOKa into Erg- 
land fHJt 200 yearfl, Cajiate, MH of Swavne 1. 
JCi&g of Denmark* finally autdred the 
vi'hola oountjfy in i.n, 1013. Soon aftep- 
warda CftftUta anccteded hia father aS King 
ol Denmark and Eng-land, and in 1029 of 
Norway lOao, and was eate^od onn of the 
hravi*t and mOit pawerfnl watrioiTS of 
that Age. In cite latter port of hie lifej ho 
built ehurchca end monBiHtei'iae, andi made 
e. EhllgrlmagC to Home j for which piety, 
idter bia dcatli in ld36,Vie was carmniecd 
liy the chul'dl of ftomr. 
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terminate iji i^o Hods’ beads, aft if two demUliona wore conjomed to form 
the throne, and eacli bolds in the mouili a sprig of oak leavci, A eloth 



embroidered or quilted in losengoB with a eontre flpot, coyers the aniasalii, 
the two fore-pawe of each lion fonning the tupport. ^ , ... 

The date of this InteroBtiMg acol LDs-jr probablj he the beginning ei «ie 


XTIIth contary. h l * ^ 

The insoription npon it tellB as much as is kDO^^n of whet ita use was, 

and who poaaes&od it t all th&t can be said about the emplojmant of it la 
this.—Tl^t being the aeal of tbo guild or corporation of (ler^n 
merohants dwelling at Wisbyn it used in aealiiig the charters, ireatwa, 
(to . wbioh thia guild bad to make, either as membera of that graat 
rtcrcautile coufoderacj, the HauBeaUe league, in tJicir general oommerea* 
or perhapa in Bharing in the municipal conceraa of U laby. 

How the Qcrmana were interested in Wiabj will be alluded to presently 
in notieiug another seal of the sories, and the history of their counoctioii with 
that town wiU be sketched briefly. 

\o 2. The send of the brothers of tho conutaitifli of Saint Lawrence- 
A ioi'oted oral aeal, inches long by 2| brond* not ent in aucb deep reJief 
aa No. 1, and of inferior workmanship. It bea-vs tins mecnption : 

rHATRVM:DQ.r Cl onvivijo r scf1 1 LsyBsncnt ^ 

Sifftllom Tratrom dc Convivio Sancti Laiu-oiici!. Within the border is an 
uJrifiht fulbfaced flguro Tcpresenting St. Lawrence, The _ Saint has a 
n^buB round bis head, which is clean shaven, eic&pt the ordmary tonaiire. 
He is dressed io the deacon's dalmatic over an alb, and at the neck u the 
utual embroidered amice. His right 

and instrument of his martyrdom ; the left hand hol^ a closed ^ok. 

This seal is also of the Xlllth century, though porhaps later than 

Tli inMriptio« to «>n£rffl tl-e iJcti soggatefl ly «>' “'‘‘‘P' 
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uauallv emplojod for eceleBtaaticjkl BoaiSj, that tliia is not a eetular sen]ii 
btjst ffas uwid bj tJio brothers of the Conveiat of li5t. Lftnv^ence, if the tef tu, 



he aEiumcd to denote some hind of ciou^&utual eyUi' 

hlLshotent^ 

■ 3+ The Seal of the htethefliQod of Saint i^icholas in GottJand* A 

aeftl 2i mchea in dinjueter,, cut in bold relief^ and of good^ but cju dee^ 
wortmanghip. It bears this iiiacripiiDn : 

"S'. ctofKrR Ni r:^Tis SOI iintmoiitY; in: cotlmi Dia.» 

Sigilium confratemitati^ Snnotl Nleiicilay ia GoLlandia. Within the border 
10 the fulbfiujei figure of a seated, bishop. Kouiii the head ia an oval 
nimbus ;; he wears a polut&d mitrOj aud ills fbee is clean shaven ; be weara 
an aib having an embroidered apparel at the feet. Over' the alb 
lie wears a chaaubk^ over it is laid the orphrej in the shape of a pall ; 
and round his broad neck ie the amioe embroidered with trefoils ; the right 
liand LB held up with the first two fingers extended^ the usual geeture of 
beuedictiyii: in the left he bolds a pastoral gtaff. 

The seat is a level stool or bench having no hock, and in the pkoo of 
arms there are heads^ regemblfngthe head of a fawn or hid, facing invrnrds ; 
tho Fieat pcenis to be a sfjlid eroction of uoaaoni'y^ bolloTved at the tides by 
an angle ent io ; all the blank pnrface of tho aeel is marked by a diaper of 
iiriM ruled soai to fonn lozenges, hut in'egniitrly. Thongh at first eight it 
ujigkt he thought this was an occlesiastical seal, from the representation of 
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n bialiop on it, vet, the gbape being Jrtmnd, the inference that jscty be 
dmiFTt ia th^t ihiB it a ie^ukr aoal; and that tbe “ confratemitai,” or 
brotberhood, not a rftligicnia body libs n conventual cstabliahment of 
monkai but a society wlioao mernbara bved not only in Wiaby, but Tvere 



fioattcred, aa the iuBcription aliowa, "in Crcitlandia,” tbatia, tliron53iouttbe 
whole i&iajid of Gottland. VlTtmt tliis awiety of St. bTicholng aetiieJly 'tvaa, 
tltare is nothing loft to Bbow | it might be merc-lj a guild of mercbants, or 
a mixed general institution like ibe modern frOO-masoua- ^We oan on'y 
cooeludetbat it was a seGUkrbody which took tbe figure of Biabop HiGbolas 
ae the emblem for tbeir seal, and called tbeir BOeioty by his name. 

Tbe date of this sen! is jirobably of the early part of tlie XlVthcontnry. 

Xo. di. The seal of tlie Germans fre^^uentiujr Gottland.-yA round seal, 
inobes in diameter. {See cat, next page.) It bcarB this juGOriptioD , 

4*^101117 Tl?ffVTRONTC(R^ eyTixin7i:*rK6:Qira:TLTiuiTt'VM 

SiginumThButbanlcoroinGutlaTidiaTri frequentautium. Tlie whole of the circle 
wUbin is taken np by three atoms springing from twisted roots % the centre 
stem bears at tbe top a flom-de-lys^ This seal ia unquestionably secular, 
its date seema to ba the end of the XIIIth eeutury, and it was used, ns the 

iiiecriptlon shows, by the Germ ana frequenting Gottlond. 'Whether tbose 
" freqnenterfl ” were a resident corporate guild, or whether they were 
travelling jnerebanta, can now only be imngincd ^ this seoma to baifa been 
the of&cial seal of a recogtiL&ed body, whether of a eorporate guild or not^ 
and it muatbe conclnded tliat this enriched form of tlieflcur^de-ljs. whether 


S Oq the Secretum of Stephen ds Lii, 
Prior of Lhwcb, Ifl the figure of a lily, 
plainly the omhlem of hij Dime. P0J> 


liajM tlie flpnr-de-lys of tlipp* Gemana 
frequantiog tpoctlainl wib BiftblemFitioiJ af 

their trade, eflice, flr chsrfl ill er G)- 
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ccmflidored bs a mercliiut’e mart or irae iifl valid an eirnlilem for ^aliug 
&i. Llie figure of n aaint or king. 
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of nil proportioB, bem^ too large for the Test of tlie boij, i/rblle tbc lo^rer 
pni'ts are also far too emnU, except tho foot i tbc hefttl appcirB to be 
toasuved, witli the bair lon^ and flowing behind tlie enra, irhiph lura tfma 
plfto&d undulv forwiL-d ; the mouth ia o^e-a, and Burionuded bj moustiiche 
nud beard ; the dreas ia a gaberdine, or simplo firock, and round Kia broad 
neck bangs a cord supporting a bug or puJiuer'a acrip, on which ie a large 
oacallop Mi i with the right hand he hclJs a staff ornamented witk a 
knob at the top. and mtb a fornlo and a point at the botCom ; m the 
loft hand bo hoiJa a closed bcok. Th& imperfectiona of this seal, 
togetiicr with the character of the lettci'a, combine to give rather fto 
earlier date to it, it may be of the early part of the XlTltb century* ^ 
FoBEibly thew CoevivEe were only iiiemhcr& of a Qmia ? bat the poLii tod- 
oval* or ecdesiaitlcal sliapo of tliia seal, together with the cross placed at 
the bofftnmng of the inscription, and tbo ombleni of the tend some' 

what to tnggest that the society for whom it waa mode were CffinobdeE, or 
mOnasticB. By this light, therefore, thrown upon the meaning of the word 
“oonWnm/^ ibcae “eonrivte“ may have been perMnaa of same 
ecclesiasElcal character, who lived togotber under a common rwf* nntl wore 
bound by CEn'taln rules, and babita. Yot, since from the name they dc 1.0 
Bceni bo have bean either nominally monhaor fnare, or bound by any iLrict 
rnic of frateriuty, possibly they were guestn who lived together, wai^ 
tiering cccleeiasticB. Tha idea conveyed by the pilgvim s Jeea of St. 
James leada further to the notion that they alao hud adopted Wie palmer s 
garb : and alnCO fewlu thosa dayo were accuitonied to as-iumc tbat noark Ol 
distinction without having first mad^. tbe pilgrimage to the Holy band, 
it ifl not impoe&ihlo that tliese Convivas. who hvod m times so connected 
with the Cmaadea, were really pul mars, wJ]0_had returned fl-om fiheir wan¬ 
derings, and lived aa a corporate body in Wiaby, 

So 6 _The Beal of the Ifajer of the Guild of AH Samfj m Wisby. 

A round seal, 3 inches in diameter, and by no meane lese intcreBCmg than 
those previously deacribed, on account of its late and soroewhat iicher 
Btylc of workmauahip. It le cut in deep relief, ^ery portion of the am face 
biiug entloyed* uike those preceding, in which the spooea 
herder and tb« figure ore blank ; nnl it CoiivejB the noticn of 
to a Fieniish brta, in which countiy indeed it may have been eiccuted. 
Witbiu the boi-dfii‘ ia this instriptlonj 

*j5iimiY<n*ai5ioMS;GiLi)a :cifl?Rivai: smaroiOT jtl insHT 

Sigiltum majeris glldm omnium &anctcrum in Wisby, The princi pal object is a 
shingfi-uie. A round nimbus marked with tbecros. commonly giveu to 

tude of blesaing-, the other is held lower, with all fingers spread onl. The 
very amali. On each ride of the Saviour are three kneelmg figum 

in lone: robie with the bands upUftod in the attitude of aupplicaiicQ* 
rcond the ear, Mcordiuff to the foebion of the ilVth century, 

VOL> lit. 
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len fftli jLnd BJiaptij the gdronent is the same f&i‘ all; figures fif t^ic sis 
bave a bitiad band of embi'tiidery tOiimd theiir dre^Bp and another haa tlie 



whole di'caa spotted a quatre-foil or flower. Above the Saviour’s 

hands tUero ia an aJigel Bwingicig a censer on each Stda. 

Tliua thie Bcal h superior in elaborate decoration to the procadlnji ; the 
general characteriEtica of tiie wortmauebip &eom to indicate it to be of n 
later date, probably made in the first quarter of the XIVth century. 

NotwithatnDditig the Holy cbaraotei^ of the emblem^ the inscription and 
cii'cnlar ghapa seem anffieiently to show that thia is a geoulitt’ Bead, used by 
tlie Mayor of the Guild, Or, as the inscription has by some been eiplained, 
by the Greater Guild, of All Saints in Wiaby. 

^0. 7 ,—The seal of brother Gerard of Gottland, of the order of 
preachera. This seal ia very irucL amaller tbai] the preceding, but its 
original use and eubsequent wanderingB have made it eqnally interesGug- 
It is a pointed Oval, li inch long, and ^ of an inoti wide, of somewhat 
stiff design and wortjnaTiehip+ Around the edge ia this inscription : 

-i'S’TRBGa3uau5ia)i3)9:fiOTi;aDia okdis Pmt 

Si^illnm fratria Gemrardi de Gotlanilia ordinis ptedicatfiruni. Within is a 
crowned female staading, holding a child* and a monk is ktieebng, praying 
to tbcTu. There can be no doubt that this group reprcsenta brother Gerard 
and the Virgin Mary with tbe Infant Saviour, With the right hand she 
holds 0 hall, with the left hand she holds tbe Infant Joflua, while be is 
Jooliing up to her face, and with hialflft Imnd he holds a cross on her bosom. 
On the Yirgtn’'a right hand kneels brother Gerard, with tho tonsuro* a hood 
and bug robe j h|s liands nre upraised in tho attitude of prayer* Over hb 
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Lead 10 n atar ftf Btx pointB, and thsi-e ia^a- diuilar star telow Ui& ground 
on which ths figures iiset. 

The date of this seal appeaja to he the earlj part 
theXlTtb ceritarj- Its shape nsd inacriptiou point out 
platnW that it n'at the personal seal of an etjclesiasticj 
and, although he caSla himaelf onlj fiater,” einoe 
it was not ^e custom for each ordlnai-j monh in a con¬ 
vent to have his own peculiar aeal, and indeed for none 
but the head or some offleial of the body, this must be 
concladod to have been the private sc*l of brother 
Gerard of Gottlaud, who may have been chief of the 
order of Preachers (or Dominican monha) iu that 

ccuntry. _ 

At what time or in whose bands it left Gettland is 
not hnowu. but the mode of it* restoration a few years ago is too cumug 
to be omitted. The iseal is of Bdver* tho shape not folly daseribed. 
In 1825 a Wigbv ah ip-master having taJien a ship-loJid of copper from 
Alexandria to eell at Athm, in Candia, be there received lU pajeuent, 
together with ail sorts of coin and cunous thiugs, this seal: and after 
hoping it for nearly twenty years, be prescutetl tt, in lSl4,to the umeaum 

‘"■u’tLe A. p»g«M cf tUU MiLl during 500 snd fron> >«cl. 

MMOte Md disOMMOted Wands ss Gottknrl usd Cund.s, i! 
imprasticiMet butin Ae srotds of tint tind ’‘“/S.fi'. 1? 

os^sted in nmcoring thisond the other act e (H.B.M. Cborgl! d Affsije* "t 
StodUholm); «c !»»}■ fitnoj, pwlmps, brother Senri JW‘"5 ■ 

end diing there or on board h« Aip, or bennj obliged to Biit ™s 
W«r eiolet for trent of money. By Km o oeeidcat i. may dins liavo res led 
C»ndi».^Biit. oertainly. the coloddenoe whiob after auoh » lapse of tim 
brongM it baeito GolUond adds to Its intereat slid ndue. 

The firat ohaervation resulting from this miimte examina 
tion of Uiese seals is this—there is a oario^ degree o 
simiUritv in all tile large seals, trhidiL seems to shott they 
were m^e trithin a certain country, as “ 

time. Germany seems to bo tliat oountm and tJie iUlth 
century that date. Some one or two differ, and they aie 
eyidantlv slightly later than the rest; but, as a a^ie^ 
they are of a coeval period, and an umquo senes for the 

vaiiety of kindred subjects displayed upon them 

The next observation is the absence of heraldic bearing., 
which is a remarkable feature, and more curious because 
r“eral of these seals seem indubitably to be of German 
manufacture, and amongst the Germans there was a great 
regard to heraldic insigma. Perhaps the reason was this 
ttea guilds were formed of persons who did not possess 
the privilege of using arms as individuals, and yet con- 
siderm®- tlmmselves too important to U3s, as 
bodies,°tlie mere merchants’ marks, they emplojad these 


of 
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emblenia. From this entire absence oi heraldic devices the 
inference also may perhaps be dramij that noble families 
had no connection Trith the societies to -^v-hicb. these seals 
belonged. 

To proceed now -with tlie history of these scals^ mention 
innat fij^t he made of the few fact^ that arc known respect¬ 
ing them. It is satisfactory to know they are all now 
presorred amongst the numismatic collections of the Hojal 
Gymnasium (or JTuseum) at Wisby^ being considered to be¬ 
long to the Ecoord-office of the Cathedral Consistory there. 
They were all found in Gottland, and collected a few years 
ago from dStferont places, having been rescued from different 
mean uses, to which^ for a long time, they had been exposed. 
One was found in a p&asantb LousOj whore it had been used 
as a stamp for gingerbread cakes ; others, there is reason to 
think, had been employed for a like purpose, or for butter 
stamps : and while we may amlle at this ignoble use of tlieso 
seals, we shall feel glad that the practical purpose to which 
they were applied by the Swedish peasants bas been, the means 
of preserving these interesting seals of comparatively un¬ 
known institutions and people, whilst cupidity too commonly 
destroj's any metal treasures soon after their discovery. 
The shape of the seals easily suggested this domestic use of 
them by the peasants, foi' they aj-e raised on the back in the 
usual form of mediceval seals, with a handle for the fingers 
to grasp when making an impvesaiou. There is no inscription 
on the back, but in tlie handle of each is a hole large enough 
to have p£issed through it a chain or strong cord. The 
inaterial of which some of them are made is stated to be 
“ metH*^ by which the Swedes generally mean brass, and 
one or two are described as bronze ; the probability is, they 
are made of that hard mixed metal, of which the seals 
found in England are made, and which wa^ generally used 
during the medhnval age. 

After stating that none of these seals have been used 
officially for a long time, several hundred years," as it is 
said at 'W^isby, and having mentioned ah that is known of 
their later history* it may now be weh to consider, very 
briefly, wdiat has been recorded about tbem* and to glean 
the circamstancos of their early liistory as far as they can 
be gathered. 

Ilerro Fneqvisl;, the Curator of tlie Wisby Museum, in Ins 
letter* gives a refei’cnce to a Swedish book, Gothlandska 
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Samlmgar" (GothUiid Collections) by George Wallin, ia 
Trhicli, at Part page HSj and fig. iiL^ fie states, that Tvith 
the exception of No^ 6^ the preening five (large) seals are 
all figured, and that the accompanying text gives all the 
information that any one possesses respecting them;’^ Not 
being able to find tfiis book in the IBritish Muaeuin^ or any 
library ■within my reach, tfie foregoing observations have not 
-been confirmed or gathered fiiom it: yet, inferring from 
another sentence in the letter, We have no fiisEoiical in¬ 
formation ■whence these seals have come/' that this book 
referred to would not enlighten us much, ita absence therefore 
is not felt.* “ Aa regards No- 6/' Hsrre Eneqviat continues, 
about wfilch WaUin gives us no information, this seal has 
probably belonged to the Guild wfiidi was attached to the first 
or oldest church bore in Wishy, by a person of the name of 
holair of Akubeck, and which was dedicated to All Saints, aa is 
■mentioned in the abort history attached to the edition of Goth¬ 
land's Civil Law by Hadorph/ and latterly again by Schlyter/'® 
In another sentence, Herre Eneqvist says, It is probable 
that after the churclies (of Wisby) were ruined, and the Guild¬ 
halls also, they all, finally, were united with the only church 
preserved, via.: St» Mary’s church, and (the seals, &t:.) were 
preserved in the archivea of its chapter/' He also sa^, 
No. 4 appears, in fact, to have been used in commercial, 
perhaps even in. diplomatic affairs. All the others, viK. St. 
Cannte's, for the Germans dwellingin Wisby, Bt. Lawrence’s, 
St, Nicholas’, St. James', and All Saints’ have been in fact the 
seals of different Guilds/' 

It should bo mentioned that some who have examined these 


* Mr. A. Nesbitt (nf&rnied 

of a. book v-liicb ht th'OUfibt miglit tluw 
Bume ligSit tlte flf these aCftJa, 

1 tainad tA tt, atid 
Jchtfiid it ToJuatilG in aifordin^ OJifi mars 
La the aericE, and in cOlfiamiLn]; th'^ 
dites I Jnad aaBit^nn). At Llie end of 

G. F. Srutaritra'^Urkisndliche GGSehichta 
d(* Urspl'uuge* der Deutachen Haiise, 
vH^i J. Mr Lii^ipenber^,” Ie n plutfi ^tb. 
two iMjvijnd engraTed. No. 1 is «- 

presEntad attacked to a bat tJi4 

imprcsaioD ia Tery broltMl, Aiid only two 
words of the inacripciotl left, “ Si^dr 
. T'ftytlUjntaiV* tbe dtvice, boivEyar, pLaJcily 
i'onaists of flisiua of flear-dc-lys f aTid 
tlicmgli tliia fugravtnj is ETnaller, ibe de¬ 
vice and woi'd.a bein^ ider field with No. i 
of TTjy aEriea, Tksra enn be htde djouM 


that it rEpreeantS Ike aame egbI Nfl. 2 
ie a eeaJ aa Lru^^e aa th^ of j.ny a^e^ 
tbe Lonvbwdie inEcriptiftii 3 i *' Si^tlluri 
Tliewtlwiicof' in GotlsiL^ia manenciuTn," 
and tlie dsTiesa EbMO of deur-dc-lys with 
two bi-ancbcB an e*eli Bids but oT a dib 
fennt diameter to No. 1 ; tbers- 

fore, le tli^ seal of nuatlicr guild of 
“GcrIPJUifl rEiMining in OottJajul tbe 
GipUination adds lluil Nn. 1 ia tbo W^al af 
A deed luads ir Nuveaiiber 1^00 {eonfimi- 
ina mv idert df tbe date), atld No- ^ of 
a des^ dated ]^^7. 

^ Jnh, HH£lffl:phiue“ Collection of ScdiOB' 
iab Lawa” StuoktiDlm, 1 670. 

Cl J- SddyfcJf ^‘Juridspke Aflian- 
Jjiijiav.” Upaaln, 133^- Neither of thi^ 
Swediali bdoka contains plM^ and 1 liave 
not bad opptn'toui tj to e^eiuine tbesn. 
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seals concur with Herre Eneqvist in the 'belief that none of 
them are ecclesiasticaL But, having quoted all the infoiTnation 
sent from Wisby, it is to be Imped presumption will not be 
iffiputed, when it is said a different opinion exists in my 
mind as to the character of the seals. This dlfierence is 
mentioned^ because the other point, the curious union of 
churches and guild-halls, also quoted, might not improperly 
be questioned either ae a mistake^ or that we must under-’ 
stand the ancient guilds in "W^isby were rcaUy connected with 
the ancient churches^ tlie corporations with certain pariah^ 
and so the same saint was the emblem of both, it is certain 
there were churches in "Wisby of the same names as the 
saints on these seals, and undo-uhtedly the sacred characters 
used by these guilds as emblems on their seals seem to coun¬ 
tenance this idea of union, but it may be bettor to understand 
the remark in the latter as referring to the churches exclu- 
sLTely; viz, that on their destruction in 1361, the parishes were 
unitei and one church was a centred union for them. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that these guilds of which we have the 
^als—for waiving further discussion, four certainly are scci^r 
seals of guilds—were corporate bodies, separate and distinct 
froui the churGhes and each other* At the present time it 
is not kno’ivn that any guild-halls ever actually existed at 
¥isbj; hut amongst the numerous ruins of churches and 
other buildings now extant there, it is impossible to aay 
whether or not some of them might truly have been the halla 
of guilds of which these were the seals. 

Notwithstanding the doubt then of the buildings belongs 
ing to these corporations, these SGCular seals are plainly 
valuable proofs of the existence of native and foreign mer¬ 
cantile bodies; they certainly are relics of some of the 
ancient guilds of Wisby, and if the only vestiges of them loft, 
are the more iutereriiing. 

The next and last point la. What was the immediate cause 
of this series of.aeals 'i For want of recorded information 
respecting it, the origin of these seals may ho attempted 
from inference. 

The German element is clearly the chief feature in the 
series, and without doubt it only remains to trace the con¬ 
nection of tlicse German guilds with the Swedish town of 
Wishj, in order to find the immediate cause of the seals ; 
aud in the kindred Germanic character of the guilds, we 
arrive at the probable origin of tbene Swedish seals. 
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Wisby, "^rbere tboso acsils Tvera used, is th& orJy te’W'n in 
Gottland, an island in the Baitio Sea^ a country now chiefly 
known as supplying lime to the otherwise dastitnta granite 
soil of Swodon. The ancient marine laws of Wisby arc 
generally k^lo^m, but besides these, except to the sports^ 
man, the tonristj or the archaeologist, the attractions of 
this locality are little known. Yet Wisby is an ancient 
town, and had early intercourse with its transmarine 
neighbours, so that it is a town of the highest historical and 
antiquarian mterest, “ Xiie feudal ■walls and towers still 
exist almost in as entire a state as they were in the Xlllth 
centurj'- ^ " and ruins and records prove that after the esta- 
bHshment of the Hanseatic League, Wisby attained, during 
the XlVth and XVth centuries, even a still greater degree of 
wealth and. importance than it possessed as a powerful mer¬ 
cantile city in the Xtli. and XIth centuries. That Wisby 
was not too obscure a place to liav© so many guilds of 
merchnants as these seals indicate, is shown hy the tact that 
throughout Qottlandj which is about eighty miles long by 
tJrirty-threo at the widest, there are now about 100 churches, 
mostly early Xlllth century in date^ and still in good preset' 
vation. In Wisby alone there are the remaina of eighteea 
churches^ of which some features are so curious that it is 
impossible to explain them. There was a Sh Lawi^ence's as 
well as St. Nicholas^ church ; and therefor© our seals might 
have belonged to guilde of these names^ and been connected 
with the churches in some way. Eomish convents and large 
houses also are numerous there^ and present the proofe that 
Wisby had varied and extensive mercantile dealings with 
places equallj-- mercantile and civilised. And what platses 
could these be but the Hanse towns ? It is then to the 
influence of the Hanseatic League that the origin of these 
seah must be asciihed, and consequently their use and 
validity recognised; for Wisby indeed was no unimportant 
city in the confederacy of the Hanseatic Lesguc, and ■we 
can understand both somewhat of Wisby's extenaive com-: 
tnerce from the character of the seals before us, and tho 
dignity aud value of these seals from their Hanseatic con¬ 
nection. Kemembering, therefore, ■what tho Hanseatic 
League wsa, wc understand also directly "why these seals 
of the Te^itoni(^ or Germans represent German guilds in 
Wisby, aud indicato so eiose a connection between Germany 
and Gottland. ** The Hanse towns (in Germany first) were 
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certain commercial cities associated for tlio ^ protection 
of commerce ; to this confederacy acceded certain commer¬ 
cial cities in Holland, England, Franco, Spain, Italy, (and 
S?reden i£ only hy Wisby) until the number of the Hanse 
oitiea amounted to seventy-t^ro/' The German origin of the 
league and the proKimity of the German coast by the Baltic, 
explain to us therefore at once how easy and natural a thing 
it would be that Wisby should have, not only “ Germans 
irequenting Gottland," a body of sufiieiGnt importanco as 
to hare a corporate sefll for their guild, hut that the Germans 
should- have a pennanent guild in Wisby known by the 
name of a natiomd saint St. Canuto. 

There can be little doubt then that these Wisby seals ars 
of Hanseatic origin, and of Hanseatic use ] and further, that' 
the very existence of these seals at the present time hag 
been influenced by that league i for the fact of their preser¬ 
vation is owing ■ probably to the subsequent obscurity of tlm 
Hanseatic League after its decline, when the saala were dis¬ 
persed because uncalled for and uncared for^ 

Doubtless there were many more seals cf other guilds and 
of convents, and in due time modem research may discover 
them; jm it has been shown, even these before us were un¬ 
known to exist till lately. At the end of the XIYth cen¬ 
tury Wisby was taken by the king of Denmark, and plun¬ 
dered of anonnous wealth in merchandise; it thus rcceivod 
a fatal blow to its prosperity, and the dispersion of the seals 
may have then commenced. But certainly the Hanseatic 
League, although for centuries it had commanded the respect 
and”defied the power of kiugs, began to decline about the 
middle of the XYth century; and if the assumed connection 
of. these Wisby seals with the Hanseatic League be their true 
history, them dispersion occurred probably at this date. 

With the league Wisby fell; and these beautiful seals 
from Wisby—proofs of the civilisation of mediseval Gottland 
_valuable indications of the state of art amongst the mer¬ 
chant-traders of that time-—vestigea of that ^lendid 
confederacy, the Hanseatic League, were lost for full 300 
years, and only preserved from being cake-monlds by the 
hands of tJio ardiaeologisi 

fThe Central Committee deSLi't to aoknoitlutlge tlie tiiulrtefia 
ill! til or 111 oOEiti ibiitiiig to-n'ftids tEio coat of tbe w&odaLits bj whicli 

this mom oh i* illustrated,) 


^xiginal iBoccimFntd. 


INYENTOEIES OF THE CHURCH GOODS IN THE TOWH OE 
SHREWSBURY AT THE TIME OF THE EEEOEMATION-j AND 
PROCEEDINGS RE3PECTINQ THEM IN THE REIGN OP 
EDWARD VX A.D. 1552-G3. 

COMMUNICATEn E7 JOSEPE HDNTEE, VieS-PBJESiDJfiKT OP IHm aonETT 
QP AITTIQUARLBS. AHD ASfgrSTAJflT KEiEPEfi OP Tfifi PUBLIG HECOSIJS, 


The IftTfintorie of the goodesj juda, and plate of the pariehe chereh of 
Sajnt Alhemuudea of Salop, made the xxiLij.Ui dejof Anguot, nnno domini 
meoeoclIj^-etEdwA^cll VL 6eJ?to, before Sir Addam Mitton, knjgLtj sod the 
bailees of tlie to^rne of Salop. 

In primiB, ogn cluilia with a paton pareell gjlt^ Item, iijr bela of oon 
aeocntle (and oon taints bell, erased). Item, a crosjo of brasse, and a pix 
of copper, a aenacr of btaate end ij. eandeletikeB of brasee. ItenOj iij, eoi^ 
poraeo ca^eg, and on pore of organs. Iteuij one eopa of dotbe of gold, 
Item^ a oope and a Teetment of purpLtU Toli^ott [and gold togetlier, crascff). 
Item* on copo of hloT/e TolvTOtt (and one coope of lawny Telmrett, erajciii). 
Item, ij. CDopes witly colored of eilke and golds. Item* ipj, cOopea broken 
to mako a carpett to the lordog table. Item, one Teetiuent with ij. hiniclcs 
of blue Telwett, Item^ oonveatment with ij. tunic]cs of tawaj "ffeiivott. It^em, 
cum Tcstment with ij. tuniclea of wite &i3ke. Tteai, oon yestmeut with ij, 
tTiniciea Teased with TOlwetk Item, iiij. (viij. enaseif) Testmentea of sondi'ic 
eolore. Item, ij, alter olotbos and ij. towla. 

Preaodted by Eob^t Helyn, Richard Jukes* oherctiwardens* Edward 
Sherer, Ilumfrey Arosmyght, Robotd Hobbys, and Tliomas Add'ton* and 
Georgfi Crane, Clarke, 


Eohtet oriejj.^ —The InTentorj indented of all the goodes* juslles, b^lea, 
and all othor omacnentca belongyuga to the paryshe of the croHae none the 
towne of Salope, in the countye Salope* taken by air Wyllyaui Hordeley, 
clerko, Tyoaro there* Humfray Butler, Thomas Lye, wardens of the said 
paryahe churehe, Richard Hotton., John Ftynoo, TLomns Ofeloy, Tiiomaa 
Fraunce, ayxo of the honoiE men and inhaby taatea of the Bnint paryate, and 


^ PoaEibly Fniiat (j^istia* nr o^nfe psirttf, 
the “ Est Eored,^ aa this paihli h called 
in ia^ep.ta.n’O which U g-i’ten hereatt£T. 
The parJeh ehurcli, of ^oly C1 'Ob« ]nd pre- 
Tiaualy been the ebu^eli of tha Bbfib- 
dicLina Abbey, utuated id tbe suburb of 
Foregate on the east aide of Shrewsbui^. 
Id the hietOry oC tho fonuKhttLOn thuj 


suburb* now knewD as the Abbey Eoro- 
gale, je thuE deacribad. —^yicus Eiff^ 
riatta Tocator, ^nad aCA 
UTOid yHJj'im diciuiuar” Du^d, Jdan. lii,* 

p. £1?. On tlie ancient eeale etill pre- 
BCrvcd lO the pariah cheat* it it Eaniic4 
Ftbl^ate DionaatiDruni.’' 


Toil, m. 
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bj the alii Tjem" ftimi honest men, presented aud de!yvered the iTj+th 
diye of August m the eysta yere of the r&iffne of ewer sevonmc lortlu iiug 
Edward, the ay^te^ by the graoe of God Kynw of England, Franuo and 
Itelimdei dafeadour of the faythc, and (jf the chiirche of Bnglande and also 
of IraUnde ia erthe Ebe anprecne hed. 

In primiflj !l (chilea, chaljca with a patent porcell gylEe, weyng 

owncea. Iteio* il crogse of wood and covered irith [aylver* erased) kten 
ptate and gylte. Ibem. » pysfi of maalyn.^ ItoniH a aooaar of maalyn. Item, 
a. pajre of oruotea of pewter. Item, a oopo of whyte damasku. Item, a 
veetymeftt of grone satauo abrydgee/ and an al]>0 of the anme. Item, a 
teatyment of blewe sjlko birother^ with goldo, and a albo^ Item, iLvoj,Ey- 
ment of whytefoatyano with a albe+ Item, a yeitymont of reil ay Ike with a 
blewo ertwae brotherod with goM, Item, a ve&tyment of whjto foatynne 
with a blake crosBe of vulrett. Item, hj, corpora eaaea of ayJke with a 
balowed clothe for the aamo. Item, too alter clothoa. Item, oone pajce 
of glaMO. Itom, ihj. ringlnge belles, with a bell whioho the clooke gootho 
upon. Item, too aacrynge belles. 

Item, a IjtTo obappelle which they use lo bnry at, boujng at the townsa 
eade, called Saynt Gyles ohappell, with three small belles yn byt* 

ThorattS Ofelflj.—4* Htimfry Butler,—Thomaa Alye, 

The luTontory and prcBeutment of John Skynuet and Hughe Bones, with 
air John Greffeya, Curat of Saynt Jnljane, (tnd tho Bayed Skynner aud Benee 
beyog eburchewai'denfl, wyth Rycbard Dawes, John Bvauea, Thomas Lluid, 
aud John Holywell, parishonets of the sayed churcbe, of all the goodes, 
jitcUcB, ornamontea, bellea there boTongeng to the sayed parishe chtiroho 
aeooi-dyng aa the charge to them geveu by the hyngee comysyoners 
flsayjagened (fid) for the tyme i anno regni regU Edwardi seKti sejeto, 
Ticessitno quarto Auguati, 

In primia, one cope of (gold, s-ssed] clothe of gold. Item, one ehalyce 
selver gelte, weyng ownces. Item, iij, belles agreyng in one accorde. 
Item, Due ryelctt coppe of eilko. Item, too chauntcr coppes of tauae selku. 
Item, a eoppe of redde e.alte with lyenes of golde. Item, a green coppe of 
selke. Item, a eoppe of blowe and redde eetke. ■ Item, a Toutinent of 
yyelett selke. Item, a Tcatment of redde solke with lyonea of guide. Item, 
ft vestment of radd-velveth Item, a vestment of ray seike. Item, a vest¬ 
ment of Belfce blowe and ledde. Item, a yeetment of grene sylko. Item, one 
poare oforgauea. Item, iij. autiirclothea. Item, liij. auturclothes pentad, 
Item, one towelle. Item, a oroase copur atid. gelte. Item, a pyiu copur 
and gelte. Item* iij. corporya casae. 

John Gryfythya, eurat.—Tbonofta Lloyd. 


This presantmant made xxiiij. day of Auguste, in the ay it yer of 
Edwarde the syst, by 3ur Joh - * - - olarka* c-ura , , , , of 


“ Mssljn was ft kind of TnlMd yellciw 
metfti or TjHWS, the ptMiae compoaduion of 
Hi-hlH;li It Is i^oE easy (O dafinfi.— 
lUffiSleoD, att In thsae in- 

veatories h appears to be dlstaiii^Lsb'ad 
Jrcun the ysllew metAk termed bitten, 
fllse in contemporary lists of cbuTtib geods 
ii Lei'CCttcrBlnnii UUmtlOQ of 


cruraMa of HKiStJyn, braaff, lati-D, 
metftl, aad of copper,—NichaU’ HrSt. 
Lcici, voh iii. See Gloac. to EoberE 
GlouC; Vr U&Etlyi]^. In 1404 nn cods- 
siutio in YorkahirO beqaUlths ^ pelvlm 
cum lavacrD de mCSsTi^.” Test Bbqr. 
i mum^tnritk] ftt Bruges. 
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Sfijnt MariB wULiii the tcnfoe of Satope^ WyttycareSj Williitin, 

yeviuiSh Thoma&Longley . , . of the eaydc churclie, of all suoho 
godcB, JuflUeBa arnatnentoa^ and belies to the gajda cbtrche accordyng to 
til* . . ► . geven by th? kyngea comiuyfiionerB aBiued for tbo BacnCj 

sir AdEuu Mitian, Kyng]j.t [sic), Roger Inter, Ryehart WyttififtrBj ImylfiB ef 
the tovrhO of Salopr 

In piitais, one eonijpo. of dotbe of gold* Itetn^ a cboliB paroell gylt ^atb 6, 
patcUj wejng oniices. Item, another choliB pajeell gdt witj] a paten, in 
the h Andes of tiir Edti^ard ByicOiiH Item, a ci'Oea of coper and gylt* Item, 
a box 0 coverod witli i-ed reJvet, TFith a lytle enpa in hit. Itom, Jj. brnsea 
candl stikas. Itom^ a auto of voetmontos {with a oope, of hiu velvet 

hrodi'id with grapee of goldor Item, a suce of yesmentcB {sin) of blu 
(velvet saten, enzseef) aarenet. Itam, $. sute of veunentaB af blake woBteO, 
Item, a aute of y6amente9 (jic) erf irhit bustion for lente. Item, viij. [entea 
of, coopcs and voatnienteB e>f divara eartes. Item, ij. pere of veet. 

mentea, wJtli albea nod nl) therto beSongynger Item, on alter cbtlie befor 
the flitber frynged with By Ike and crulo* Itom, a atened clothe far the 
eepulker* Item, a. paxile i^uiltcd with ey)ke* Item, bIxo aorporua oada of 
divare oolore. Item, ij. alter clotbea aoel ij. toweleB. Item, a rynge of 
belles of v, wttb that tbattha claka gtrykeBon. Item, a litio Bauiiac bpIL 
JeftiTi Bntlerre* — Wyllyam WytokiXr,— WjUyam 
Yevan..—Tbomaa Langley.—liyc^ Ridar, 


The preaantment of Edward iStevyne* clerke, curat of the panahe 
chi][rche of Saynt Chads in]* the towne of Salop, Tboma* Hosyar, 
Rychard Clei'ke, Roger Allen and J^oigan . . , . wardens of the sayici 

ch^irche, with Ilnmfrey Ony&Iao, Thomaa Sturrey, l^ycolaa [Eiirceli] and 
Edward Hosyar, Esejuiors, patyab^nora of the eayd paryahe, of ail $iiche 
goodee [jueile&] ornamentes and belle belongyn to the eajd ehurche, 
aecordynge to the oharLge to them] gevyu by the Kyngea eQmmifieioners 
aasyned far the eame, tlie Kyj.fh day of . . . * in the ayxt yere of the 

rajne of owr Buflbryn lordc kynge Edward tlie eyxt, before &ir Adam 
Mytton, Krtyght, Roger Lnter, (Uid Ryahatd Wbytacroa, baylsa of the 
town of Salop for that yere. 

Itom, cno cope of dotbo of ^Ido. (Item, one sute of TeettnonttoB 
with one cope of red rejsyd veh'eEt, crasec^.) Item, ona ante of vest^ 
mentes of red velvet oj;id one cope. Item, one ante of vestnaentes of blue 
velvet and one cope. Item, a ante of vestmentefi of blue vslvcit with cros- 
leettea, and ij, ebauntre copes* Item, one sufe of we&tinentes of grene 
eyicko* Item, a eute of vestmentee of sylcke, for soudayes. Item ij. auttes 
of veatmenteB of wbjtc af lick (sic) gold* Item, a E«te t>f blacke veet- 
mentcB. Item, a whyte vestment for lent. Iteni, a sate of grene veat- 
mentes, lackyng tho euhdcacona. Item, a syngle vestment of black 
worityd. Item, a veetinent of vioiett woratyd. Item, ij. violett copea 
oallyd ebauntre copea* Item, ij. grene copes and a red cope. Item, ij, 
grene copes, tbe one caliyd tlie Senday cope. Item, iiij. wbyte copes and 
a cope of domei.^ Item, fi uothcr grene cope. Itetn, ij. cusshyngea of 

* Several defects here ceeur iiii tlie MS, Icpre,— cf Domj'k m It^encli 

Tiititli maj' prtihahly be aupplied bs above. of rjsellv See Sir. 

* A tiBEue mBJiufacmred at Tonruay, J. (i. NitholB’ Glvaaeiy to tliE Unton 
foiMDorly called .Z^rii^cjb. Gas ton, in thn InvCDtatFctj v. I^ornex, 

Eook for Travellers, mentjoua Cloth vf 
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rod velvets and grene m tbo one 0 jde.» and the othei^ ajde red daidflBefee* 
Item, ij, pillcu/ea of dotlie of golds. Item, iij. pjlIoTFes of the paBaien 
and one aide pyllowe. {Item* n front of green veket for the hygh aw ter. 
Itenij nnotW froent pirtj red velvett and blaehj era jet?,) Item* a ante 
of vestmeetca called the noiieB veBtmentca, and a copSn Itcm^ a cope of 
oldc red velvett. Item, iiij* brasen caodeUtj'ctoa. Item, y* paxes of 
Intten of Antycfc wortkH Item, a eenaor of latter. Item, ij. eorporaa 
caecB. Item, iij. towolla of Bjlots for Corpus Chriati day. Itsm, a towell 
of ray sylch. Item, a towell of nydle worcke, It&m, viij. diaper towelk. 
[tern, y. flaxen aitetoor clothes. Item, x. towshs. Item* iijj+ hallff rsjvyd * 
diaper to wells. Item om chalys, wojng iMiij, onocs and iij. quartere. 
Item, another dh&lya* wcjng lilj. onces and iij. qiiarters. ^ I^ox of 

Bjlver with a chejne, iij. oncea and di, erased.) Item, iij, grot helle* 
Itom, ij. Bmnll bslU calljd tJie sauntea belli Item* one gret bell that the 
clocke gosthe apon. 

Per me* Humfrty Onjslow.—Per me, NicoJaum ?iircell,—Per me* 
Bdwardntn HoByerH-^Thonins Yfland.—Eioliard Qsrmyn.—John Muke- 
worth,—Edward SterynB, clarliG.—Thomaa Hoeyer.—Bjehard Evai'ed.^ 

IndGutorftB for the safe keeping of the church got>ds wliieh the ting’s 
com misaioncara allowed to remain in use, in May, 7 Edward YI, 1553, 

Thyi indenture made the ixiij, day of May, anno regni Esgia Edwardi 
&exti vij,^* betwene air Adam Ifyttfm, Knyghtl^ John Coihett of Eye* 
Efiquier, and Eoger Lewes, couimiaByunerc hy vertne off tlm Kynges 
loajcstfia letters off tommysajon to them amongst other directed, of the 
one p artle, ajitl sir J ohn (rryflbs, Clerte, Carat off saynt J iilyaucs in the 
toffne of Saloppe, John Skynner, Hugh Benes, wardens of the sanae 
chnrche, Bychai'd BaweSd geiQt, John Evanci* gent, John Halywell, gent, 
purisbeneie of tJio said clmrolie* of thother partie,^ wytnessyth tliat tlici-c he 
remajneug within the Bamo church cm chalice witli a patten weyng tweke 
oweuceB, and thre beUys id one coide, whiche chalcs with the patten and 
hallos the &aved eommy Bay oners op the Kyngee majestes hehnife Btraytly 
chargeth and oommandyth tljem savely and snrely to kepe upseld ne otlier- 
Tffiae imhesayllyd, untjH suehe tyme as the liynges majesties pleRure he 
unto them further aignii^ed and declared* 

By me, John GryfythB, el. Per me Bychard Pawys.—Hngh Beynea. 

Thcrt follow in like form another Indenture and tliroe Bills indentid. 
Ths iudcDture, dated 24 May, in the Bsme year* wiia made between the 
same cennnifisienfira and George Cvane* Vicar of St* Alkomund’a* Salop* 
B.Dhert EelTn and Richard Jukes, cburchwardeos, as to the oustodj of one 
oliahoe parcel gilt with a paten, weighing’ ten ounMS* and three bells* 
The first hil! indented, dated 23 May* 7 Edw, VI., waa made between the 
flame comtuifisioners and “ Sir Jolift Buttrye, clerk, viCar aeaistent of Saint 
Maryea In Salope," Edward Qlcrkc and ^Mchard Bydcr, wardens, Thomaa 
L'Ongley and William Eyaima, patifthioners, as to the cuatody of one 
dialtce with a paten weighing 12 onneeB, five hells and a sawnce bell. 
Tho second hili* dated 24 Itay, 7 Edw* VI., waa made between iho aame 

< Tbeuae ofCJiiBwoi'daaappliailtft cloth ^ A mart bore oCCors* probably tJia 
ia flomoivliiU uuuBoaJ. I'lio Prompt. Parr, BjiniHil of oao of tlie pRrifihicnsrs wlm 
or rmdyn, —.ttyftB. could ildG write bis nitms. 

or ry^yrtgie of ciotbc, ar tuttiuf, icrniina." 
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corami&bioiiaarA and Sir "Wylliftm Hurdley^ clerke* Tycar of iha eat Jor-ed^ 
Humfrej J3utler and ThoinM Lee, wardii^a of tho Bet PorhedH WjJljam 
PrtwnaT, Thomas Branoc' paniohcuiOre*” ne to ttie custody of one chiiliee 
witti paten weighing 13 ouncoe^ foiii' "bet] a and a clock boll In the said 
pariabj and tbrae little bcUa " in tho (parLsboj ^ased) bnrjall of seyiito 
Gyllya, beynge a beryaUh^^ The third bill^ dated 23 Ifay^ 7 BdWf VI,, 
waa made hetwean the same cominigsioaetfl and "Sit Eobert Soberer 
clerke, Yicar &f JtfeoUo btaco^ RycardMedulycot, RvobEud Seliererj wardens 
of the pariah chnrche of Moollen Attbur Macwort, John SebererN 
paiiactoJiBra,” a6 to the caiatody of one chnlioe whti paten weighing five 
trtjiicca^ and three small helhn 3fIeol-Brace, now called Bmcemcob ^ 
idcarage in the liberty of the borough of ShrewfehuTy, and aituate about a 
mllo aouth of the town. 

The following notes Lave olae heeii preborved, comprising iTiformation of 
Church goodsj. supposed to he dctalaci by private persoua, in 1571 t 

Villa Sidop* 

Certftyna pipo* of lende under the earths, eonveying water to the Abbey 
of St* Peter and Panlehy Sbrowshurye, aa well within the Soite of the fieitl 
Abbey as witboutc, moclie within taken up by oua WiUiam Langeley, by 
coloure of the purchase of the seid Abbey, Allao ^ ceeteama of lende 
without the wallj taken nn hy the seid hnogolcy.® 

Thomas Burnell^ Bnilitt of Shroweeburye, bathe slviij. paccfl of Coapc$ 
and veetimentea pertoyning to St. Cbaddea, 

Jn thaodea (sis) of Willi am Clerlie, of Little Burwicke, a Cballice, oua 
coa]ie, one little hell* 

Thomas Stiriy, heire of Thomas Stlrrye* lato of ResbalT^ gent.^ 
deceasyd, standyth chargeable with a Chalhce beloogiag to the Countoy 
Faryaho ® in St. Chaddes in Sbrowaburje, delyveiyd to his said father by 
Edward Betton, geut,^ and Richajd Laneashere. 

Thomas Bromall holdath a Tjthe coccesled, of vij, a,, the yete* 
aometyme belonging to the paryshe of St. AlkomenJoa in Salop. 

Eichard Lee, eequiot* i-cccyved jjtj* peces of Ooapea tvad vosthnentes of 
Eioliardo Thomca, by vertcie of n couaission* 

Eichard Tlioroee bathe one Challlee with a cover of silver parcel) giUe^ 
wajeng siij. o£., also vip peees O'f coapes and vestimentes boloagiug to St, 
Marves. Also he couccaleth Obltgaelons of on^ e.lh. made of the Jewolli 
of St. Maryes churcho, and delyveryd by Ohltgacion to divera men of the 
Paryahe in geveraU aommes. 

’iVIlliam Alowe and Etcharde Powell detayne obligneions of cxl. If., 
made of tbo OrnacoGntea and Jewolls of the Cliarclic of St. ChaddeSj and 
delyveryd by aeverall Obligadons te divers men of the paiyahe* 

Eobert IreWd the elder and Eoger Later dotayne the liivcntoiye of 
the ehurche goodea of St. Chaddes. 


* The acite of tbe abbey liad been 
j^nted by Hanry TIH. on July 2S*l&4li> 
ti> ;&dwflrd WfttflCDj IiMlijOf No™aiupten- 
ebirej and Hettfy Jlerdflon, a touuer of 
Londoiu On tbe follawin^ dfty they 
gracitvd it to Willioni Ijmi'ley, of flalop, 
tailor, uid it contbmd in hi^ family iul 
1703+ Btawne Lillis any* that tbey never 
pX'oapaced after they hud dug up ibo in* 
texmeate iu tbceltui'di. 


* Thra wsa probably Elctou, distant 
abaot hire* mileaon th* roed 60 Oswestry. 
Edward VL Rave the tielw* of Dicton, 
]?rtiitwetl, and oUiW plaoES, latdy be^ 
loiigiisg to the collegiate cIiuTCIl of &t. 
Qiad'a, towards tlie endowiOf of the 
School, Slirewslnny. At ttiC prsMot time 
tliB perpetual curadoa of SLcton and of 
Fnuihwell are in the patfonsge of tlw 
VEcaj of St Chad's, 
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l£r. FnfJ^hewe.—I paje yon receaye tlieso notes above ytrytteiij and 
tbftt BO man putt in informatipri for ihoBj becaneo I have tliem in sutei 
and that I maje have proccfise for them at eueho tyme aa I aball call for 

MiSDEiiMO'itE. 

The foregoing doemnenta are preaerved aDoongat the record b, late part of 
the KtaccUaDea of the Queen's Romembrancert noiv in the custody of tJie 
iiaater of the RollSj and in the charge of Mr* Hunter at Carlton Hide, It 
It due to Mr. Hunter that they have been brought into aeceaEible form, and 
ate available for hiatatical inquiry. We are indebted to bts kindneas for 
calling our attention to the aeriee of records connected with the Survey of 
Chureh Goode. They abow the couditiou cf parish cliurohei ehOTtly after 
the Ibefoonation, TrbUat a cooaiderable part of their ancient wealth in plate 
and veatmente remain^ unalfenated. The portion which Mr, Hunter baa 
enabled ue to lay before dbt raadera, will amply show the character of ihe&e 
documeata aud the valuable evidence which they supply, a* here esfomplified 
by the returns relfttiog to that chief of English towns, in which the Institute 
has recently found ao eoidial a welcome. 

On April 2, 155S (d Edw. VI.), the king foil eich, as recorded in Ins 
Journal. Op April 21^ the following entry occurs. " It waa agreed that 
CommiBsiona ahouU go out for to take certificate of the supeihuoua Church 
Plate to Mine uae, and to BOe bow it bath been embeaeled/' 

In May, 1552, tbo issue of Commiaelcns to persons of note in each 
county, ciejj or town^ appears to have been in progress. Their names are 
recorded on tJic Patent KoJl. 6 Edw. "VI, ; the list is given in tlie Beventh 
Keport of tlie Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, appendix Si., p, 30S, 
with copies of two commiMione found on the Patent Eoils, and an estraet 
from one of the originals remaining In the Exchequer, dated May ] 6, 
6 Edw. YL These iBBtrumenta siigw the objects and powers of the eoni- 
iniBsionen. A catalogue, topographioallj arranged^ of the iaventoriea ba& 
been subjoined by Mr. Hunter, who has given a Fupplement to tliis catalogue 
in the Ninth Report of the Deputy Keeper, appendix ii., p. with 

copies cf the couitDiaslon for tlie city of London, dated May 16, 6 Edw. VI.; 
the instruction to the connniBsionera, dated June 10, same year, and tboir 
auawer- Fuller {Church Hlat,, b. vii.) had printed one of the commiasiocs, 
from which an extract will he found in Collier j (Ecch Hist, part JI.^ b. Iv.^ 
p. 335.) The Commiasionera for Shtawfibury were Sir Robert T awnsend^ 
Sir Adoiu Mytton, Jubn Corbett of Lee^ the Eftilifliit and Eichard Ford* 

Tlje CommisBTQneraprooeedi^ in their survey dnrEng the remainder of the 
year. After an interval of eight months^ a freab cominiseio'n (dated Jan, 

6 Edw. YI.p 1552-3} isBued to the comptroller of the household and other 
persons appointed to receive the returns, to ensure that they were duly sent 
from all parts of the kingdom t also with power to appoint deputies to 
carry away things deemed unnecessary for orderly performance of the 
public services. Of linoo and vefltmentSt distribution was in eome easea to 
be made to the poor, after reserving surplices and altar coverings suitable 
to each church ; partwae directed to be aold^ as Ukewiae belle deemed super- 
iucus ; the proceeds of such sales were to be delivered to the king^a treasurer, 
the plate and omamenta to the keeper of tlie jawei-bouse in the Tower. 

The words contracted ia tbe original record are here printed Mi eictenso. 




nt i&c i^leertngs of ifif ^tt^ieeofogKttf StistUute* 
Mat 4, 1S55. 

The Hon. Eioninn C, Hetille, r.S.A., V^CG-Presiilcnt, jn the Cheiir. 

The Rev. CHAfitEa Grates, DrD., FcIIott nf Trinity Collage* Bwhlin. 
delivei'etl a di^cenrse on the ieuIpcnreEl grave-alab, iascrihod vritli O^lianiB 
on both ita edges* found jn a. cemetery iti tlie island of Breiaay, Shetland* 
and ejclifbited hy Dr. Charlton in the Moaenm of the Institute, at the meet¬ 
ing in NeTifcastle-on-Tyne. 

JlepresentntioQa of tbia remarkable slab hava been ^i^on in the Arehmo- 
log-la Uliana, yol. Jv. p. 150.^ The interpretation of the Oghams giren by 
Dr. GrnTes shews that the slab is oopnnemorative of the daughter cf 
Nahdfdad, whom he supposes to hayo boon the JiBcoverer of Iceland, about 
the niiddle of the nintli century, and bears the name of bis grandaofl, design 
nated as Bcnrc, or tbo soii of the CroiiL Tbia inteneating memoir will bo 
giTsu hononfter- 

Sir James lUufliT, Barb, gave a notice of the remftrkable diseorery, in 
18ij4* of some largo beads of blae porcelain, at a oonaiderable depth , in a bog 
in the forest O'f Alwyth, in Perthehire, an the estatoa of Sit James, who brought 
the bends for exotnioation. They ara acTontoen in oriDiber, melon-abap-cd, 
and are ooated with ^e poculiar bright blue glose conomoaly seen on beads 
and other aneietit objects amongst Egyptian antiquitiea. There were also 
two highly polished block bcodj* fouuJiathe same plcice and hearing much 
reaemblauce to similar roHques foand in Egypt. Bomsa vestiges e^ist, ae 
Sit Jamas observed, in the port of Perthshire whore this discovery took 
place : and the supposilion appefirs probable that the boads may aetualEy 
be of EgypLian manufacture, brought to StcUwid hy some of the Komon 
legionaries* 

>fr. OoTAviira Koiwah gave a short accouni of the digeovery of a 
remarkable mcraaio payement at C&erwent (Venta Siluruci), in Monmouth¬ 
shire, in 1777* He produced a colDured rspreaentatian of this tcosclated 
floor, acctir&tely taken at the tim$ whgn it was found, and preBerved at Tre¬ 
degar. The disoovorj occurred in planting an orchard within the walla of 
tho Roman station, and the payomont lay about 2 foet below the surface. 
Mr. Lewis, to whom the site belonged, erected a building over it to ensure 
its presorvatioQ; but the pavement is now wholly doslTOycd, the roof liaving 
Unfortunately becoma decayed aboat forty years since and fallen in. The 
floor measured about 21 feet by IS feet. The d&sigu consisted of oirtulat 
CompartmerLtB, about 3 feet in diameter, surrounded by a border of elegant 
decoration. No representation of thia patcepout appears to have bees puh- 
liahed, and Mr. Morgan considered it to be deserving of notice, as diaplaying 


^ Sea aaDOca af this slab uid QuCffiei,''’ VOh xL, p. SHA* 
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certain dements of anuHnental deaign wbidi might be of Celtic 
rhJ lire diiasimilftr to the ordinary Rtnnflifi types. A abort notice of the die* 
corerv was cflinmumcated by Mr. E. Feoruddock "V^^yodham to the Society 
of A-Dtic[uarics, and pablishei in the ArehffiologieH yoL ttI. p. 410. The 
pred&e poshtou of the paTeme&t ia lodl&ftted in Kortice'a Sorvoy of the 
Etatiion, given in Code's Momnouthehiroj voh i, ph 35* where it ie deecribed 
fl& .haatening fast to decay* Mr, Morgan obaerved, that ha propoBcd* in tlia 
ceiiTBe' of Lht present year, to eommenco eicftTutiona at Oaerwent ftnd to 
examioa the atnicture of which tho remnins had formed part* 

Mr. H* Hakrod comtonnicated the following particulars regarding a 
remarkable deposit of reliqnee of bronze fotnod about a month previously at 
West Hill, near Holeaworth, Suffolk. ISfumeroois Romnn retnaioe have 
been found near the spot, whea e brnken pottery of Koman fabrication ocenrs 
in abundance. The ohjccta brought by Mr* Harrod for the^lnepectlon of 
the Society compriBed a number of btonse ringg^ closely reeemhliug in fashion 
ard worhmanahip tliose found on Poldan Hill, Somerset, nnd the large col¬ 
lection brought to light at Stauwict, Yorkshire* presented to the British 
Museum by the Duke of Northumberland, They are elaborately ornamented 
with stippled or pnncEnrod dcaigns, and emfiched with email porbiona of 
opaq;!!* enamel in eavitic* chased on the surface. They had been depoeited 
in a singular boi or Tesset of bi-ouM* which was much decayed* Mr, Harrod 
exhibited part of a thin bronze plate* ahont 6 inohea in diameter, wrought 
with a cruciform ornament* and an animal fa Iamb ?) in the centre of the 
croae. He produced also a Romeo liimp of bronze with a crescent on its 
handle, and a defaced coin* found cloae to the deposit above deeerihed. Mr, 
Akerman had supposed it to be a coin of Autoiiine ; Mr. Neville, however* 
thought it might be of Panstma, and he observed that a brenae lamp, orna¬ 
mented in like manner with a creseent* aud found at Thomborougb, Bucke* 
is now in his rausoum at Audiey Bud. The bronze ringa appear suited for 
borsc-furniture or harness j the largest nteaeure about 3 by 3^ Inelies, They 
were found in d naming at a depth of about 2 feet. They have subse^ueoitly 
been purchased for the Britiah Museum. 

A memoir* by Mr. W* S, WAUorto, was read, in otplanadon of a docu¬ 
ment lately found jimocgfit tho Tower Eecorda, being apetitiontoEdw&rdlL 
by Walter the Marherer of London. (Printed in this Volume* p* 137.) 

Mr, Nelson* secretary of the Institute of Britiah Architects, com muni- 
Cfited a notice of a aingnlar discovery at St, Peter^'a Mancroft Chui-ch. 
Norwich* where, daring restorations carried out m 1S53, the remains of 
paasagea had been found under tlie chancel floor* having earlheti iara 
imbedded in the side w?.]le. These vessels, of md ware with a slight glase 
on the upper part, were laid horizontally about 4 feet apart, thoir mouths 
being flnah with face of the wall; they meaaura S inches in height* 
diameter of the mouth about 6 inches, A detailed account had been enh- 
mltted to the Institnte of Britiah ArehLtects by Mr* S. W, Ti'aey* under 
whose direction the- rcstorationB hod been aiecnted ; and his drawings illus¬ 
trative of tins remarkable conBtrnctLou* the intention of which, had not hocn 
satisfactorily explained, were bronght by Mr. Nelson, witli one of the earlheu 
jars, for the inapectiou of the mMtiug. Mr, N'elson stated that a Bimilar 
discowery of veaaeie imbedded in jnaaonry hadoccnrrcd at Fountains Abbey, 
below the level of the door. In a part of the chnrch where a screen appeared 
to have been eonatrueted at the east end of the nave. One of these vessels 
hod been sent to London by the Earl do Srey for eiamination* and an 
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luiooHut of tlie eii'^m&tdLneea eotinected viQi tlja Uiscoverj Jiiis uppcEired ir 
tLc Tran&actiDns of the InEtitnto of BiitUh Arehiiecta, yestf^Oft of ft 
sEmikr pft^sftgo in^dler tho chftiicel-floor^ m tJjo sido-walls of 'whieh soverat 
ouc-hjmtll&d jaraj or piEcbei'Sj were found ]ml}ed(ledl» bird hcou noticed dxtrhrg 
the i-epairs of St. Micholas^ thurchi IpEwith ; and a pasaago of liha con- 
stjuttioa* hut without anj sueb veasels in ita waih^ had oocun'ed in tho 
clumcel at St. Pciei'''fl cbnrcli, Sudbury► 

Mi% Evelyn P. SmutiETd 11. P.^ gave the following nccounh of the ca'Oiier 
of the fthbotB of EotCj eo. 'W'eatmeftth, in iho poaacsHoia of KiOilini'd Kngentj 
Esq., Bon of Chriatopbcr Bdnmud tfugeikt, Esq., late of PfiTiten-Ccainell, in, the 
county of Cavftn, The cacoaier, of the peculiar IiiBh foL'rn, was, threugh 
Mr, hTugcnt'a kiudneaBj exhibited by Mr. Shirley on this ocensuon. 

“ The Abbey of Fore, rour, or Fomi'e, in Latin Fa^oria, in IKeli, 
Fobhai^ WHS founded for Kegukr Canonaof Augustine about the begin- 
nhig of tlic 7th centory, by 3E. Pechin., who died A.p, 6G5s ou the 20th of 
JjinuiLi^^ on which day Lia festival lias, been always observed. This 
mouasfory became famous fts a scat of learning wnl religion for munj agoa, 
and, (HJCOrding to llsfici^ was called ^ Bails-Ko^li^ahliar,'' or the ‘ Town of 
Booka^^oTof learning, from the great seminary established thei’e- Ulti¬ 
mately iE became a blahop^s see ; icitha twolftli century it was united to tliQ 
diocoae of Mcatlu In. 1309, "Vfalter de Lnoy, Lord of Meath, refoujidnd 
the Abbey of Eoro for Benedictine Eioubs, hrouglit over by him from tlie 
abbey of St. Taurin, ftC Evroux in Normandy, and made it a cell to that, 
since whioh ticoo this house has been e&lled the Frioty of St. Fcchfn and 
St. Taorin. William Nugent, tbo 1 oat prior of Foi'e, gave thie croBjerto 
his kinsman Oliver Nugent^ of Enagh, third &on of Cbriatophcr Nugent, 
Earon of BelviUj to whom the abbey of Fore was gi'onted by Queen Eliza- 
hetb^ in 1588. From this Wilham it has dcBoended la a direct hne to 
Hichai-d Kugenh Esq., the present poescasor.” 

mtlt SiJfihdt.^ trf Qit CEvijibitflf, 

Ev Mr. BiiACESTOcra.—A remarkable ft.-^e-hoad of stone, found in StaintoiL 
Dale", near Scarborough, Yorkshire, in Januniy last, by ft ffti-m servant who 
waa employed in cutting a dram. It wus sold by the hodcr to Mr. Long, 
bottom, a lapidaiy ftt Scarborough, The material lof which it ia fm-med 
appears to be a poiphyritic greenattme, with white speclts, probably of 
quju'tE, and hearing I'ceemblanne io some rocka occurring in North Wnlos. 
Tins stone axe measures 7i in. in length. It is perforated to receive a 
liofE, and pactakea of the characteriscica both of hajomor and JUfl, one end 
being obtusely pointed, the other ia shtiped to a ahoip edge, cut verji-ound, 
and menftoraa 5 in, in breadth. Perforated stone axe-heads are rarely 
found in this country, and none appeal- to haiio bsen noticed of preciaely 
the same type as that exhibited by Mr, Brackstonc. Several exaiaples of 
these urcionE weapons are given by Sir Eichard Colt Hftftve, discovered in 
tumuli in 'Wilta, A remarkable epecimen, found in South "WaleB, and now 
iu the poa&ession of Mr. Gr. Grant Ftanois, has been figured in thift Jon^t, 
vol. iii-, p.67.’ The example, hearing moat resemblance to that 6.xhibite(]^ 
Ig figured, Ulster Jonnift) of Arch Ecology, voh iu. p. 2'34. 

a ejtfunplea of the porfin'atCit « AntiqulUca of Worcestaraliirt;’2nd edit, 

atone mc-heacl are floured ia Mr, Allies’ pl. t two found in the nordi of 

0 0 


vot. xn. 
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Ev Mp. Hekht tAiiiAii .—a flint celt i ft acucer, or pcUet-a, of dark 
ware, imd a bottle of bJaek ware, both apparently of Eomnn fabrication, 
fyiind in digging grftYol ftt Wiggonholtj SusaOXi jqcqt the baak of the riTor 

^ By Mr. K. G. P. Mintt*—A bronze celt, remsithftble for^its proaerration 
and the omnmentfttloii, cf rare occLiirenoa on ohjecta of this ckaa found in 
England, itllhough coEcpM'ativoly comtnon iu Ireland. It wa;? found at 
Lias, Bear Petersfidd, Hanta. In general form and dimenslona it closely 
reaotnblea that figured in. Mti. Bunoyers niemoii' on Cdta, iu this Journab 
vol. iv., p. pi. 1, fi^- 31 : but tbe oniament covci-iug part of eiwli fftoe 
ia leas elaborate in the celt from Lias, and eonaiata of Eoiah parallel lines, 
not engraved by a cutting tool, but apparently produead by a blunt chisel 
and tbe aU of a tuunmer. The sidee are grooved diagonally, ftud aliglitly 
overlap the blade. There is no trace of any stap-ridgo* Length G iu, ; 
breadth of the cuttLBg edge, Bcarly io. 

Ur. Minty presented to the Inatitnte a perfect spceimen of tbe flangetl 
files found at Proifidd, Hants, aa described at the previous meeting (seo 
p. 199, ttiit*?!. They are of the kind properly u&ed for roofing, but wore 
fouad. placed as the floor of a atnail Roman building, supposed to have been 
a bath ; and they mOBtured about 17 in. by 13^ at one end, and 11^ at 
the otbar, A small part of the flange is cut away at bo^ ends, to facili¬ 
tate the ovcrlopping of tine tilcB, and near the upper mai'gln of one ctf them 
ia a perforation, for tbe purpose of pinning the tiles to the rafters* 

By Ml-. WEaTffOOD.—Repi'esentationH of a scolptnred fragment, in the 
posees&Ion of Mr, Staniforth, of Sheffield, which appears to have formed the 
sbaft of a uru^a of the XTth or XlLtli eoutury* It had bean used as a 
"'hardemng trough" ftt fthl&ckamtth"s shop, cue side having been chl&ellud 
oat 30 aa to convey the ncUon that it might havo served as n fitonc coffin* 
Thi&p Jiowcver, Mr, Westwood is decidedly of opinion bad not been tlie 
original intention? the part now standing above the surface of the ground 
(the lower end being deeply imbedded In the earth) ^measures 51 in. in 
height; one aide ia 2l in. in width at the base, and 15i at top ; the otlier 
two aides hang 11 in. wide. The widest face ia sculptured with a foliated 
scroll aroament, like that on the ci'oas at Eynm i tbero ia a figure of an 
archer.kneeliQg introduoed iu the design* The aaniower sides nlso have 
foliated scrons, but one presents aneiamplo of an interlaced riband pattern 
precisely libs tliat on tbe narrow side of tlie cross at Eyam.^ The sculp¬ 
tured fragment at Sheffield has been noticed in E^hodes’ Peak Scenery* 
Mr. W^estwcod brenght also, iu ilbstration of the Irish o'oaior cilriMted by 
Mr. Shitley, repreaentations of the highly ornamented i-elEques of the same 
description, in tbe possession of the Bubo of Bevonshire, supposed ta have 
been used by the first bishop of Llsmore, and eibiblted by bis grace’s kind 
pormissicn at tbe meeting of the Institiito in March, 1850. (Jouina-l, 
vqL vii., p. S3.) Alto, drawings of n pnstoird staff belonging to Cardinal 


Ergland are fiiven iu Disbop Lytiehon’s 
OL^rvatiOrtS m StOtie batcheia, ArclMaO- 
logia, vy]. Ei,, p. IID, pi- B i and TarimjS 
fonad in Scotland nro tigurijd by 
Wi in hia “ PpEbtatoric Aunftls,” 

S ). 1^, il^7* Tiw type fonnd in SniiUten 
ale does net nppeni- [uncji^at the uii- 
Sioandmaviaa nntlquitisa of Etoue 
A^uri^ in the “ Nurdltli Tidsirrift," pub- 


liaKed in 1335* at Copahhflgen, by tbe 
Soctety of Antiijuarica of ttie North ; 
Bind 1.1 plates ’d—t; Or iu WorBane’e 
A fHldinger,'' from iltO Boyai Masomn 
at Copenhngan, pp. ll, 15. 

^ Sao a reprascntation of tita eroBa at 
Byam in M[i‘f Bajtcnina^B AultiluitiaE of 
Derhjehii-e/' p. Sti&. 
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Wiac-man, purchased in L&utiou ; of that of the abbots of ClouDiacnoiae* in 
tljo Museum of the Irish AcaiJomj j of anotheu- in the buebq collection ; and 
of the Lojul of an Jriali oroaler, now m tJjo Britiah Mueeum. Mr. Weet' 
^ifood I'smarkedj that frota tlis mAimer in vvhich one of ibe boasea of the 
staff bolonglug to Cardinal WiMmiii was morn smooth h it is evident that 
the£0 pastoral inaiguia in Ireland irere not cavried in the same maFitier aa 
the bishop's ewaior vras usnailj' bovne. The IriaJh emt^UJia waa held lower 
down, the ui^por part I'csting on the ahoulder. 

By Mr- W.xT.—EepreacDtatioris of three of Rotoan workmansbip, 

[q the poaacsBion of tho Rev. R, Goi'don, 
of Elfififtld. One of tliera, found at Paiua- 
ffiekj Glouce^terthire, is remarkablo 
for the form and decoration m eoloui'od 
onamcli, ^jt;ecl by fusion in shallow 
cavities on the surfaeo, Jn similai' manner 
as the mcdiajvnl diomjilirae enamels arc 
ojicGuted. {See woodeuta* orig. siscr} 

Ejtatnplea of this dcsoription are com¬ 
paratively rare in this conutryn An 
enamelled ffbula, in the form of a cook, 
omiched. with red and grcoii colour, was 
h?und in a Komati villa On Laucing Down, 

Sussex. (Fijgui'ed in Gout. Mag., voh 
(j. ii., p. 17.1 Another, in tho form 
of a liorse, udth its ridcr^ waa found At 
Xirkbj There, Westmorland, and is now 
in the Mu&&utn of Fracticftl Geology in Jermyn-atreetK It is ^gnred in the 





^roouBi niHiliic^ In tAs poBBeoaLaiL ai tJio R^jv. R. (]:eriUiQ, On$l^l jaka. 


ArchieologLa, voL xxxi., p. 2S4. Tlio two other brooches in Jfr. Gordon^s 
collection are of brouze, of elegant fonn, and in unusual preserratio-iiH They 
were found at Dimshill, neai' Elsfield, Otfordabiro* 
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By tli& Rev. Walter StstetH’.—A renuLi'kable piece of opon work, in bornj 
sanpMcd to bftve been used to decorate tlic bmding of q> book. D&tOt 
Xritli century. It had been obtained at CoJogne, nui la unifiue, poBBibly, 
na an eiampls of higUy enriched Tvork in horn, at that oarly period. The 
omHJneut conaistB of folLa^ nnd flowerB combined with a pattern occurring 
ia hordei'B of illinninationB in ItSS. of the Xlth and Xllth oenturie&. ^ 

By Ml-. Alhiahder FTEaBnr,—A rubbing from ao iDeiaei skb, whicj ja 
tted agamat the waU in the aouth transept of tli e Cathedml of CareaBsonne, 
in the south of I'lnnoe. U is without iEBCription, hut ia heheved to be a 
memorial of Simon do Montfot*. the famous leader in the orus&de against 
ihe AibEgenses i the armorial bearings on the Burcoftt. and die GO&tuiM, 
anpcai' fully to warrant its heing ascribed to that romarkable pei'aoo. He 
was tided on the S.'fth June, 12 IS, hy a stono from a mangoue], wliDc 
bcBtecing TouionBe, and his fvmd'al ob&equioa were performed witli much 
pomp at Carcassonne, hut his body was traneported to the priory of Hautes 
Bruycf&Ej TiJs lUDCCfitiTtLl cftStls tif Mo'Htfti'tj. nud interred h 

aeuiptured tomb bearing hie efSgy was, it appears, placed oTer bie remains 
in the bariabplace of hia family, ^licrc were to be seen the tombs of the 
faraons Bertrade, and of Amaury* Simon's eon and successor. These were 
de&troycd, probably, in 1793, and no traces can now be found. The 
traditEon regarding the slab at CarcasEetuie appears to ha confirmed by 
the bearings upon the surcoat which will be seen to he oLternatel^ lions, 
and ci'OBEEs of the form called by heralds ci'obsgb of Toulouse. The 
order of an'angemout is now aomewhat irrogular, in put owing to the parts 
of the Ebb having heeo defaced by the trend of feat, when (as Jio donht it 
once did) It fovenod a part of the ^lavciaentH The hou is the ooat of the Do 
Jifoutfoiia^ usually gi.Tan as Gules, a lion rnmptiist with a forl^ed tail; 
argent* the ci-ossas of the county of Toulouso*'' which liad beon gi'antcd to 
him hy the pope, the Council of Latorau, and tho King of Franco. 

By the Bct, E, TojOLI^ote.— A rubbing frotn- au iuBoriptloo on a cefidn* 
siah, lately dag up iu the cliuiTthyard At Doddhigtou, near Eaverstiam, 
Kent. The dimsn&ima of the Blab* wbieft is of iTeutiali rftg, fttc—length, 
e ft. 6 iu, y width, at the head, 33 in.* at the foot, 21 in. This rbynmig 
guatraMi forms sis lines on the upper port e£ the alrtb* aa Mlows :— 
ici: 016T : A0-SJJ3 : J&e : eiuth* 

CESTE 3?ERR i UOUS : IRRR? 3 T 
ODZ A iraaoN : ue t coubst : ee 
ifOUEii B : ORU t nous : teie t riT 

ATBR : AMY t CIUER 3 LE 1 itHJfi 3 ilO 
RTSt U0ILLE'r3 rASSER 1 

which may bo thus rendered^ 

Here liea Agnes uuder this* Btcme; 

All go to the honBe where I am gone 3 
Hither hfiston, friend so d^ 3 
Think of the poor dcaAmsiden here. 

Thero- is uotbiug to indicate who was the damsel Agnes here interred. 
Mui in old French sometimes aignificB a mother (mcifer, Roquefort in n.) 3 
here* howeTcr, the word is probably tJio some which. i& used repeatedly by 


■■ ZHMSDJie. Kriham gives ^ Sl/iltditj luGrcuudcr.’^ 












THU AECHASOLOGiaATj INSTITUTE. 

OhnueaT &nd the oldor writei^ of EtigliaJi romanoe—" Mat/' A. Sax Jl^aeo 
!L viTgLE, a tualdon. 

June 1, LS55. 

The Hoe. Ricniim C. Neville, 1i'.S*Ah» VlGc-PresidcntH in the Cljair. 

* RoijEna, Canon of Esieter, eoniDinuiciitstl, iliroudi Mr. 

C. inekcr, tJio following notice of an inscribed Romnn talilct, En irntwifeot 
condition, fonnd in tlio wnlL of the churcli nt St, HllM-y, Cornwall :— 

On Good Friday, ISjSiJ, thocliurcii of St. llilary waa tiurnt down “ the 
fire biTing been canseil hj the corroded atate of the pipe connected mth the 
alovQ^ In iLo ccui'se of tho following; year, on digging uii the foiuitJatioii, 
a slab of granita, obout 7 ft. long, and 2 ft, Li'ioad, was foLmd, with Em 
inscription on the mulor side. It Lad boon ased as n foandation atone in 
tLo iiortli wall of tho chnueeh Tbo lettera Live been oblitointed in arnny 
places by wcatlicring ; it ia tlierefore difficult, if not impoaaibic, to restore 
tlio inscriptifm with certainty. The kttcra wliEcli may^be. docipbcted 
appear to be as follows ;— ^ 


I s , . . n . , L 9 ] 

\ Flat . , ts , , , 

I CO^■»TiKTn^^> 

1 pio Avaoa.. 

CAEs ..., j 

DUCI I 

. , OlhSTAltn. „ 

PK j 

ATO 

J PILIO 

1_.__l 

The first line is nlmoat wholly obliterated, and the IctterB ean only be traced 
with the finger by a person nccustomed to decipher decoyed inBcripLious ; 
indeed, many of onr granite inscriptions cannot be tracod by tlio eye alone, 
the aid of tho finger being indispensablo. The last lettcis of tho fourtli 
luid following lines arc oblltorAted, and the initial C, line 7, is chipped away. 
The Eocond cbaiaoter in the sixth line (TJ|), is Tory queationnble. It may 
be obsciwcd that the letter A, in every instance, has no ti'EnSTCrac strobe, 
An account of tlie discoveiy was given in tlie Ccj'nwaU Gaseita of Nov. 25, 
1&54i with an imperfect copy of the inscription.■” 

Mr. R. rALEHEii, of Bevkes, communicated a notioc of some remains, 
asaignod to tho Roman peiiod, and found near the reuisrhabJe boundary, 
known as the Wausdihe, in Wfitabiro. About two years since, a leaden 
coffin, supposed to be liomaii, bad been found at rLCund^wiy, in the aamc 
county, f Arch, Jouriial, voL x. p. Cl.) A similar deposit Jias recently been 
bi-ought to light atliendLiigton Wick, tioEdway between Devises and Caine; 
ita interest is inercaaed by the proxiwiity of tbo site cf the discovery to the 
Wnnsdike, and to the Roman station Vcrlitdio* In cotistraction, this leaden 
cist was like that found at Round way, bciug formed cf sheet lead merely 
folded up and fused together, oppai'Ontly, at the u]?per cornej'a, witbotit 
solder. The coveiiug was decayed as waa also the Iwttojn of tlie coffin. 
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but tlic sides wci'U moi'a ^lerfcetH jiihI tho stontcat pi^t mensuTed fttout 
r/y in* in thictness. Tlie enffin lay find S. al> 5 iit 4^ feet under the 
3 aifiuw*tUe te&d tni'Dcd a foir degrees towards the etistt ns liad iKien 
noticed in tlie interment at Roundway* Tie )id* which was only placed 
loMely piL the ciat, and the mnrgiu bent down over it, had prevented any 
earth falling in 3 the remains found withiu were portions of the cranium 
and of one of the vei'tehrai. The form of the oiat is not rcetangnlar, na m tlie 
inatnneo formerly noticed, hut wider at the head, where it measures 17 inches 
in width, the anglca being rounded, and it increases tii breadth toSOicebes 
at the ahoolders^ at the foet it is only 11 incliea. The depth of the cist lO 
9 inolios* Mr, Fallrnor sent also a drawing ef the lower portion of a 
of dirh. ware withont glaae, ornamentod with, a broad hand of largo scales, 
and a line ofimuTEsaed markinga, (In form it resembled fig* 43, Catalogno 
of tho JCuseum of Bcouomie Geology, p. 72,) It is probably of tlie Castor 
mannfactore, the body red, tlic surface of a dark colour* It was found in 
a field called Bowlers,” at He&dlugton Wieh, at a spot wharc toierc aro 
some indicatiqjis of buildiogs having existed, possibly in Romnn times. 

Mr. James Tatiis gsvo the following obaervatloufi on the Roman monlda 
nasi for making pottciy with figures in i-eliof, (eommonly called “ Samian ) 
illuati-atcd by a cast of one in plaster-of-^Paris :— 

" Moulds for making pottery with figures in relief have been found near 
Wiesbadon, among otlier Roman remainG, and are preserved in the Eouscums 
at Wiesbaden and Eonn. There ai'e seme imperfect specimens ef such 
moulds in tlie Bribisli Muaeum, There ai'e likowiae examples of these 
moulds in the Cabinet of Antiquities in the Imperial Library^ at PanE, and 
fragments are preserved iii tlie Museum of fictile wares at S^res.“ 

** On the subject of the fabrieatiDnof nobly omamcntefl bowls of oartlicn- 
ware by Roman or Romane-Britisli potters, 1 know no better ciceouut tha.n 
the following, which occurs iu, Jfr. Roach Smith s Catalogue of hia owQ 



some caaes the ornamente have been partly stamped subaequeutly. There 
la also a rato ’rnriety of tbis pottery of very superior exceutiou, tbo oma- 
mento of which have been separately moulded and then applied te tbc vases. 
See ArebKologitt, vol. xxvjh; Journal of tlia British Aieh®ologicnl Associa- 
laon, Tol. iv.t and Collectanea Antique, vel. i.’ ^ 

The mDulds found near Wiesbaden appeni'ed to mfl ao curious ana 
iutercsting, on aecDuut of tbe mformation whicb they give respectiog tlie 
art of pottery as practised in auoiont times, that I obtoined a facsimile in 
plaster of that which is preserved at Bonn, It is tbe same which is men¬ 
tioned at p-137 of Professor Overbeok’s Catalogue of the Museum of AntU 
quities in that city. lu this mould we obaerre a representation of seven 
seini-cireular arches supported on eolumns, Under each arch is the figure 
of a boy Of a sheep, and the figure of a bird nppears in three of the apaudiils 
between tbe arches. The border of the vessel above the arclies is formed 
by a repetition of one of the usual ornamente derived from the Greek Ionic 
srebitectm-e. On toinpiVrfiQg tbe figui'SB n;^o!i this tnonld, it will be per- 
coEved tJmt they were all formed by imprcaaiug upon the soft clay types of 
the boy, tlie sbeep, the bird, and the architeeturai ornaments ; for they fcre 
raanifeatly repetitions of tbo same figuresj and it ia a voi‘y interesting 


‘ See Bi-oagaiart, TmitJ dea Cti'iUEiiques, trmic i. p. 433 j Atlas, pi 
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circumatauee that an ongiual t jpe for tT>e smug omamant h 

preserved in the British Museum. 

"I hope I Bhall not be thought to have wftnderetl teofar from tho {mmo. 
diate object of this communicacion, if I ofer a ceTijeetui-e on tiie soiiree of 
the matarijU used for mating tike Iwautifnl boTrU Tvhieb ircre fashiored in 
thesG iiiouldaH The subaUnee of the ao-oillel SamEan ware U ao fine and 
liornogejicoufl, that tiia queaiEon hug often beta saggeatad, Tuhence (ltd the 
anciente obtaia cUy for mikEhg thnir potterj i The Bolutkin of thi qtie£. 
tioa may* I tbinfc, be found by referring to the method noiv- nsed Ea thie 
country to obtain olay for the fine earthenware mode in Staffardghire and 
warteBtoiffiibine, It le obtained fram the decompoBQrl grauite of Cornwall. 
By agitating tbe granite in large Teasels filled with orator, which oveiflo^ra 
at the top, tile finer partielce are earrleJ off, and at length slikk to the 
hottom of the water. Tbe d&aoalt is then dried, packed in banria, nud 
sent bo the potterrea for nee. Let us suppose the onaGAts to bivo used a 
einkilar proeeaa with common red day, or brick^eatth. Bricks, tllea, and 
pipes would be made from it without further preparation* The very game 
earthafter going tlirough tlie process I have men ticned, would furulrii ths 
materlat for tlie finest oi'namantal hewJs andvassg." 

Mr* E* W* Godwin ooaiiuunicated a detailed account tsf Dudley Caatlej 
illuEtrated by pians and nuooei'Qus drawings. ^ 

Tbe lion. W, Foi SisauawAYs brought before the Bociety a ceminunica- 
tim]_ addressed to him by M, Karl Eornhardi, of Oassel, relating to St. 
Boniface, aud the other early missionaricE from Britaiu, by whom Chris¬ 
tianity was intredaeed into Germany St, Boniface wm horn at Credltcjn, 
DcTonahire^ about a.p+ 6 SO, atid he received a cemnaisEion. from Pope 
Gregory 11., in 719. to nraaeh the faith ia Genaany. M, Bernhardt Elated 
that he is engaged in a detailed investigatfan, with the hope of discoveriiig, 
more cBpeeially at Fulda^ inaierlals in iUustration of ihe history of that 
period* It is affirmed that maoh valuable matter stiEi remains nupLibliBlied. 
He bae also devoted much attention to the local dialects of Germany, of 
which be has produced a general scheme, in anticipation of a more com¬ 
plete work, in which he hopes for the concurrent aid of pbiEologists in 
all parts of that country. ^ Ho euggcEtcd the important ataiatance which 
might be derived from a tlmiiar wort op the vaiioua pruvLQcJaJ dialects of 
Our own country. The Philological Society had formerly enceuraged the 
Lope^ tlkat so derirahle an undartokJog might bo carried out under their 
Auspices. 


^iMlquititjir and tlClindirf of 3rf 

By Afr, BnAOa^iouE,—An arrow or javelin head of flinty witlr harba. An 
oblong impletnent of fliut, highly poliahed* pr&cisely similar to tbato.^hibited 
at a previous meetiug by Mr. Bernhard Smith, aud figured in this Joarnnl, 
Vol. ri., p. 4H, The dimensiohs are altuoat idcntital, and ono faOo Is in 
both InstanceB rather less convei tJia]] the oilier* Tlioy may have seived 
for flayJcg animala* The specimeu in Mr. Bra^ketone's collection, as 
also the arrow-h^, was found in July, 1048, ou the farm of Kr* Pumphrey, 
at Pick Rtidge, iu tlie parish of Overton^ Wilts, in grubbing up on old ash- 
troe On a piece cf waste land.—An iron spear or javcliuj of pacohar form, 
described as found in Blanhaim Park, July, 1S54. The entire length ia 
18 in,, of which tba blade forms 5^ in., the remoiuder being a round stem 
voi*. m. 
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or eliafta atout iiQk in diametfif^ termiaating in a sort of tang for insertion 

into tbe „ i ■ i i. 

By the Rev, HtjflO.—A broflis stitaetto of young Heroulaa, with the 

akin of the Nemean lion tlirow^n orer Jiis arm. Boscrlbei found at the 
juuoLion of Cannofl-fetraet with St. Paul’a Ghnirchynrd. 

By Professor Bctcemjiit.—Y arioue Homan reli!jH06> fonnd during cxcava- 
tiona at Cireuoe&ter^ compriBing implementa and objects of brouae^ iron, 
and bonen amongst which ia a singular knifo of iroiii with the handle formed 
of jot* imd a bronze ckap Jcnifo* in form of mi hare pureusd^by an hound. 
Also, a liumoroua cDlleotion of pottera^ mai'ks on " Samian wave, found, 
at CortniaiUj and aomc marks on Homan tilesp The former comprised the 
foUowmg E—JtTEHriSI.’—AESmM—BOKrLLi OFF'—CTWI7—OVCA .. IM ^qii0ry ? 
Cacnlt intmw) cuhttvoeki— GEHtai f—maou . *.—waudii—mtitvlli— 
EiCEPeoK r—or mtuiia— or* Hxiist— fathici—PE cvLiAit. F—riuscTa— 
.PTTiu aAMOcm—TiTViM>Nia OP—TiPFys {ov Timjous?) and 

seveiAl imperfect marks. On a fragment* apparently of a due-tile* Are 
the lettare'^-TPPA* and on a flanged tile— auteki* 

By Mr. Outatics Mob-Gas* M.F,—A uitrioHu-mi or portable Eun-diAh of 
the close of the eiiteenth or oarller part of the aerenteeuth eenturyH It is 
remarkahls as comprising a eun-dial, night-dial* compaaa, perpetual 
calendar, 3 microscope or telescope, and a diminutiTe weathercock, aorviug 
to inditatc what the weather should ha when the wind ia in a certain qaarter* 
Several quarrlea of lead oast in mouldiaj Aud formed with oruameutal pierced 
work j they served for ventilation, being introduced in place of quarries of 
glass in a casoment They wore obtained at Ely. ^ 

By Mr. W. J. Beevhard Shith.—A dagger with A flamhoyant blade. 
Date about the time of James I. ^ 

Mr. EBWAnD Phebmaij commnnicated* through the kind permission, of 
John Vizard, Esq., of Durstey* a oolleotion of documents belonging to that 
gentleman. We are indcbtod to Mr* W* S, Walford for the following 
absttacts:— 

1. Graut by William de remriis, Earl of Derby (undated, esrea 1200)* 

William de Ferariis, Earl of Derby, gave, gmnted, and eonfirmed to Henry 
EUs-Wi!ltam of Bpondon, for bis homnge and service, and to his aaaigns 
and tbeir heira, OJicept religious houses, bis nuJl of Spondon upon Derawsnt^ 
with the mill upon the [?)’ of Cbadesdon with the sites, and ah their 
eppurtenaneeB aud UberticB, and with all their suit of gnndlsg their eom, and 
with Carriage of matsilftl to repair the mill, and pool, aud with the labor of 
hts men of Spondon and Ghadesdeu for making and repairing tlie mill and 
pool ae they ought to do, and as in the time of hi a aneestora they were 
aocuatomed to do i To hold of him and bis heirs, in fee and iuLerhaiiCe* to 
the said Henry and his assigns and their heirs freely and qalctly ; Render¬ 
ing for the dame yearly five noarce of ailver, and three aalmoue, Aud three 
aticka of eels during Lent, for aU service And esaction, WarrAnty of the 
premisee* and the fishing in tbe esid. pool and mill, against all persons. 
And that he Aud his betrs would find timber to make the said mill and pool, 
Aud to repair the same, in his wood of Spondon or in Ms forest of Duffield. 
For which grAnt and confirmation the said Ilenry bad given hioi 20 marcs 
of silver- Wjtuesisea, Robert de Ferariis the Earl's brother* Herbert de 


1 Spondim and ChA-Jdesden arc panElioa DorwOnC* near I>€rhy* eait of that trjwn. 
on tlui aiKtth of the river ^ fnr du^Ul, i^e* e^clueam. 
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Melde, WiJltfliB de Redewar lien steward, Jordim de Tok’, WjHjam de- 
Sean t', Heary de Perai-iis^ and WilUam de Codintaa, Piiltp de Tok’, and 
many others. 

Seal of flrhito wai mueh brotan, pendent by a braEded cord of whEts nnd 
green eEUi. ObT.^ a mounted knight: cDuntcr-eeal, an aaiioue iatanlio vi'ith 
the legend—S. WILLELMI COMITIS REllBEIE, 

2, Grant by Henry IIL of the du&tody of the Castle and Couaty o-f ITorth- 
anopton and other counties (16 lien* III* 1233). 

Houry, by the CrjLca of Cod, King of Englimd, dec*, granted and con¬ 
firmed to Stephen de Sedgrave the eustedy of the cestle of Herthampton, 
and of Cie CDuntieB of Eojrthampton, Bedford, Bucks, Wiu-wiek, and 
Leiceeter ; To Hold for bia life s and that he ehould haf o elJ the profit of 
thoao ccunties for the custody of the Eaid castle and, oeuntloe, and. to main¬ 
tain himself ha his service* so that the said Stephen should ont of the eeid 
couQtieB render to the King’s Ezchequer the ancient rents and increaee 
which were aeeuatenciod to bs rendered for the same in the time of King 
Henry, hie grendfatber ; Ketaining in the King^s hands 15 pounda yearly 
out ef the manor of Thorp* citta Northampton, whicJi the constables of the 
said castic were aecustcnned to receire out of the sum c manor etnee the ■war 


between King JTohn and his Barons. "VVitneBaea, Peter Bishop of. "Wmtori, 
and H. Bishop of Ely, H. dc Bni^gli E&rl of Kent, Juaticiary of Eogland 
and Irelaiidd R, Earl of Poitou a,nd Cornwall tie King’s hrotber, R. Bari of 
Chester and Lincoln* II. Maxahal Enrl of Pembroke, Radulph Pita Niebol, 
Godfrey dc Craucumho* Hugh Dispenser* Geoffi'ey his brother, Radulph 
Ifarh ’WiilEam. de Roghedune* Henry de Capelk, and Othera. Given by the 
hand of the Veuerable Father R, Bishop of ChicheBtor* the Cbaneellor* at 
Woodfitoek, 2Sth day of July, in the 16 [h year of the reign of the Khig. 

Gireat seal appended* of whi-oh a considerahle porHon remainSh 

3. Fragment of a grant* the upper portion being miBaing (16 Edw. II. 
1317). 


John la Tonge granted and confirmed to Richard pe Yonge] and his 
beEr^, [ilie same house and lands probably ae in the neiEt deed To bold 
to the said Richard and his beira j Rendering yearly to the chief lords a 
red i-esa at the feast cf the nativity of St. John the Baptist, for all scenlac 
services* e;:taetions, and demands, cxcopt royal eervlee and attendaace at 
the view of fi-ankpledgs held on Hock-day: Warranty of the premiiea by 
John le Youge to the said Richard against ah. pcoplti. For wbieb grant, 
confirmation, and warranty the aaid Richard bad given a certain sntn of 
silver* Witnesses, William de Kenegrave, Richard do Gordino, Laurence 
Cambrey, John de Boiatede, Hicbolaa "Gppedotme, "WillLam 1b Chep- 
man* Robert le Fay re, John Brausper* Benry atte Mulne, Kicholaa atm. 
of Phiiip Rolues, frcemcti (libcrlB), John de Lynbatn* clerk* and many 
others,. 


Dated at " Oldc Sohbnry ” [GlouccBtcr&Mre], on Monday noit after th* 
feast of the ApoBtles Philip and Jamce* in the lOih year -of the reign of 
King Edward* son of King Edward* 

The seal, which wae on a label* is mjafljrg, 

4, Grant and release (same yeor). 

John Iti Tojjge cf Olde Sohhury', son of John le Wouge of the same 
[place] gave* granted* and quitted claim to Richard le Y"oQge, son of John 


^ Tho greater port BJiia the isune, uiil moat Likely *11- 
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le Yonge iiTid his brotlier^ his right and claim in a hoiiaa called “ La 
KyiFfllJfufld” and ft piece of land for n yard (curtcllft) within the Tiianor of 
Olde Sebbnry : Ho also gave, granted^ and quitted claim^lo thcaaid Rlehardj 
hig brother, hii right and dnim to S acres of land vrithiFi the s&ld manor : 
And bo also gave* granted, and quitted claim the rovoreion of an acre of 
land called Douneavrelles aker/' and also of an acre of meadow in " fia- 
henhaiUGa rcede.” which two acres Agatha la Yon^ held for her life ; 
To hold tlie same to the said Richard la Yonge, his heirs and assigns ; 
Rendering to the chief lorda thereof yearly all aerricoB aa appeared in 
cLartera of feofFmont between John Ic Yonge the father^ nnd ths said Eich^rd 
le Toogu.'’ Witnesses, William le Cheny, Thomaa otte Loygrove, William 
do Ecnegrate, Robert le Fayrc, Kiehai'd do G-aj’dino, John de ]3cxgtcde> 
Ltturente la C&mbrej, 'William le Clieptnan, John Brauaper, Henry atte 
Maine, Nidiolaa eon of Philip Roluea, Nicholae "appedouno, Jolm de 
Lynhaia, clerk, and niany others. Lotod at Ohio Sobhury on Sunday nest 
after the feast of tlic natiTity of St. John the Baptist, in the 10th year of 
ihe reign of King Edward, boh of King Edward. . 

The seal, whitihwas on a label, is miaaing. 

5. Lease (5 Edw* nr, 1331], 

Richard )e Yongo, of Great Sobbmy, granted and demiaed to ThomaB 
ate Hnllc and Matildis hia wjfo three acres of arable'lend in tho -fields of 
Great Sobbury ; To bold to the said Thomas ate Hulk and Matildis hia 
wife for the tei'm of tlaa life cf them or the longer liver of thorn, of tlie chief 
Lords of the fee, by tho Eervices thereforo due and of ri ght accustomed: 
Warranty against all porsoiia. Witueaees, Jordan Bkahop, John de Berkok, 
Laurence do Cambrey, Eichnrd dc Gftrdino, Johu k EayrCj Henry ate 
Mulk, Iteginald do Stanford^ and others. Datod at Gi'o&t Sobbmy on 
Monday ncit after the fesst of the TranaUtion of St, Thomas the Martyr 
iuthe 5th year of the reiga of King Edward the third. 

The seal, which wss oo a label, is missing. 

Confirmation (8 EJw, IIL 1334). 

Ricbavd le Yongs confinned to Thomaa ate Hnlle and Ifatildis bis wife 
six acres of fljsble land in tlie fields of Old Sobbury j To hold of him and hie 
heirs or oBaigns, to the said Thomas and Matildia so long as they or cither 
of tbeui should live j Rendering therefore yearly a red roac within the 
octaye of St. John tha Baptiat for all aerviceB: "Warranty against all 
persons. Dated at Great Sobbury on Friday in the feast of St.John the 
Bapdfit in the 8th year of tb s r^ign of King Edwai'd the third. Witneswst 
Lattrence CauLbrei, Riehai'd atte Orchard^ Johu le Fairs, Roger Cambrey, 
Bcbcrt Large, and others. 

The ssah ivhich waa on a label, is missing. 

7. Grant (31 Rich. IT, 1397), 

Agnes daughter of Btepben Anabls granted and confirmed to "Wiliiam 
atto Brugge fiie elder all her lands and tenem&nk in the town of Chepyng 
Sobbury which ^be had of the gift and feoffment of the eaid Stephen her 
fathor j To hold to tho saiid William his heirs and assigns for ever, of the 
chief Lord of the fee, by the aerviceB therefore due and of right accuatointd; 
Warranty against ftli persons. Witnesses, John Godeatone, Richard atte 
BrwggOt ThcmaE "VayrCj Thomas Horewodo, Henry Eunte, and otheirs. 

* lbs prec^ilinf deeJ A^alha Ie called iadentad and in two parta^ and tlWH 
ttu; of the Jcliii Id Von^ tltcra ai's tl^s hei'e referred to. 

mei'iCicn&di Prebably that deed was 
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Bated nt ObftpjTg Sobborj an Sunday next after tlie fcaat of 36 . MieTiaal 
■the Arehangcl 213*. year of the rei^ of King Riqliard the second. 

Circulai' seal broken, | inch diameter* on dark wax, auapended bj a label. 
The device appears to have been an eacutoheon, chnrgod with a bflrrj 
coat(I) 

Lo^end* „.*DEOHMmaS E.*., 

8. Lease [dated Been 31* 4tli Henry Y.* 1416). 

Betw&en Kicbcins feres, of Old Sebbary* of tlie ette part, and Blcbru'd 
Adames and Editli Lia wife of the other part, witnesBoth, that the said 
Hitiholas had delivered, granted* and confirmod to the aaid Richard and 
Edith nil bis lands and tenements, ex;eept one chamber at hia ewu pleasure 
to he selected, witli free ingress and regress to {and from) the sama s To 
hold the aame {except what is before excepted for the Ilf*} of the aaid 
Nicholas), fi om. tbc feimt of St. Michael nejEt after the date, for the term 
of tbe life of tbem [Kicbard and Edith] and tha longer liver of tlieui; 
rendering tbcrefoirc yes^rly to tbo aaid Nicholas for his. life and 4d* 
aa there specified, and aequittiug the said Nlehoias "penes dominmn Eegeoa 
capita1e.ijj doinLDumetquos^uaaiJco,^’^ of all sorvicea for the same lauds mad 
tenementfl due, and of riglit accustomed. Restriction on conirnittmg waste 
by falling timber. Power for tbe said Nlehalaa to distrain in case the said 
rent should be arrear for a month, and if no sufficient distress to re-enter. 
Tho said Riehard and Edith to find fuel [focale)* and ten ewe sheep [oycb 
matncee) aiinually for tho said Nteholas, Power for the said Nicholas to 
take the timber. Warranty hyhim. Witnesses* Thomaa Nelnt, clerk, John 
Feres, ^Yaltor Notts* and others. Dated at Sebbury on Monday in ebe feast 
of St. Thomaa tbe Apostle* in the 4th year of the reign cf King Heerj Y* 

The seal, which was on a label, is missing. 

9. Grant {15 Henry YL, 1436,J 

Thomas Brugge, the younger* of Gloucsstec, Bud Margery his wife, 
gave, grauted* and cotiftrmed to John Hayward, of Gloucester, " Gene*" 
and John Hareston, clerk* all tbeir lande, and teneDnents, rents, Berrices, 
aud Tsversions in tbe town and berougb of Chopingsobbury in the lotdship 
{dominio] of Oidesobbury : To hold to the said John andJobu Earefttou 
their heirs and assigns* of the chief lords of the fees, by the acrvices 
therefore due and of right ftccnatomed t Warranty against all perao'iis. 
TYitnesses, Thomas Godestone, Robert Welle, Richard Juetle, Walter Lye, 
Thomas Vicaries, and many others. Bated at CLepingsobhury the 7tb 
day of October* in the 15th year of tbe reign of biag HEm-y Yl. 

There were two soak on labclfi i the Eccoud is mlssjug ; the otJier is 
on red. Tvax, circular, -f inch diameter ; device, s- Etag’s head caboshed 
with a aptig en each side. 

10. Lease [8 Edward IV., 1468), 

After teciting tliat John Brugge, late of Old Sobbury, by hia Will, 
dated 13tb January* 1466, gave to Jehu Tylly and Joan, his wife* the 
deugbtor of eaid John Brugge, three burgages,* with the appurtenflwcee 
in " Sobbuiy mervjata," whioli Thom&s Gcughthen held, to hold to the said 
John and Jean their heirs and assigns, the said John, Tylly and Joan bia 


® iVt- to tEifi lord tllO kiDg, tbe 

(lUef Jord, and ervery one ehe fot 90 ^ 
Tend 2»wf* though this KUiiC cf it is new 
to me. Comp. Mad, Fcrai. Ang., p. I 4 fi, 


Xam erga BDin.iinini Regem qaam orga 
caidtalee domiroEh'* 

B Burgo^ in A tenement in a boTOUgh. 
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mfe, delJrarcd, demised. njiJ panted to Jtgnea^ Jnte Trifa of the sflid John 
Erugge^ ftini mother of the said Jojiiij and to Wiltiom Bolatre.^ the sjui 
tlireo tor gages with the appurteEjmoe& ; to hold to llie said Agnes and 
William foi' the life of the said Agnea witliOMt itnpejichmeiit of waste ; 
retiduring for the same yearly tme rod roac at the feast of the natiTity of 
St. John the Baptist, if demanded ; of the chief lord and by all other 
aerrices due, and of right aecuBtomed. Warranty against all persons. 
'VVitnesees> "Williatii Eolati-c then chief bailiff of the borough of Sohbury, 
John Lougeford Buh-bailiff. William Burnelle, Bobort BeemO. Thomas 
Faynter, and othonst Bated at Sobbury the lOth daj of August in tlio 
8 th year of the reign of king Edward lY* 

One seal On a labtJ : device obliterated j never more than one. 

IB Grant by John,, duke of Norfolk (5 July^ 22 Hen, VT,, 1444). 

John, duke of Nojfolk, earl marsliBl, and of Nottingham, mar^lial of 
England, lord of Mowbray, Segrave, and Gower, gave, granted, and con¬ 
firmed to John, wehhiBhop of OaDterbuiyi Alianor his (the dulco'e) ^vife, 
and Hmnphrj, earl of Stsf^rd, hia manor and loi'dshfp of CaJagbedon with 
the appurtenances in the county of ■Warwick j ^ to liold to them from the 
feast of the natiTity of St.John the Baptist then last for the life of the 
said Aliapor 3 Wai'ranty against all persons. In testimony whereof, he had 
caused tlioae letters to be made patent. Given under his seal in his castle 
of Framlingham, on the 5th day of July, in tb& 22Bd year of the iieign 
of king Henry VI. 

Attached by a label is a circular seal, 3i iDChes in diameter^ on 
red was much hreken t which here a shield of tlie arms of Brother ton, 
ensigncd with a helmet, on which was a chapeau and tbe Flantagonet 
crest, between two osirieh feathers," and flanking the shidd on the dexter 
was an cacutcheon chequy for Wprrenno t on tho sinister had probably 
been another eacutchoon with a lion mmpant for Mowbray. A few lottcfs 
of the legend, in old Englisli mlnusculoSd may be deeyphared. This seal 
ia Tory similir to that engraved in Watsonb History of the Earls Warren* 
vel. I., p!. IT., but it le not identical. That aoad haa a- feather on the 
dexter aida only, placed hehind an esentoheon chequy. On the siniater aide 
is an cacutcheon with a lion mmp&iit, L&goud—sioui: icm ; ho^e : 
pvcia : KOnF : co : haisiso : s'OTTiifQ : EHI: ns i iiowJGH : aEon : gowee ; 

By the Bev. Ur, Oliveh,—A documstit bearing the seal of Edward 
Ceurteuay, third Earl of Devon, who aucccoded his grondfathor Hugl], in 
1377. pud died in 1419. An imperfect impressiou in red wax* of a 
remarkably fino seal. It bears tht arms of Coorteuay, the escuteheon 
placed aslant and sm'mounted by an helm and crest, the hush of ostrich 
feathers isBuiug from a coronet. On either side of the helm is a sw'an 
with expanded wings ; a Email portion only of the legend lemaina. 
Diam. 2 inches. Also the seal of Sir Matthciw Gornaj* in imperfect condition* 
an csamplo Ptmarkably bold in design; it bears an eseutebeon placed 
aslant (paly cf six) surmounted by a helm and creot* a blackamoor’s 
head crowned^ The legend broken away* The hack-ground is filled up 

? TJiei'fi was AO embattled ouinElDn* ths dc battla at Gosfard Green with the Duke 
property of iSeipravc family, at ofllererord. 

Caludau, near Coventry. TLe sitolBfty be ® Ac to thcee fc-ntliera, see Snudtord, 
(TiCfid* but no rcimlns of the hulTdin^ hook Sii. c. vii.* under XIim. Mowhiay* 
exfjC, From tlicnca 'I'hiunAS Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, 
set forth with hia atteudoi^ts* iu 13117* to 
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i^ith foliiige, aa if representing a wood- A r&preaeQtation of rettiart- 
able senl may be fuund accompa'nying the pediginofl of the Gonuiys of 
SomarsQh, in. the “ Record cf the Honsc of by blr+ Daniel 

Guiney,. p, 591* The ooelfi above deati'ibod are appended to a document 
preaervei amonffst Sir Walter Cnrew’s evideijoea ac Tivei-ton Caatlc^ and 
dated duly 31^1/ Eich. II.^ 1593* Also an oral seal set tfIlIi apparently 
an antique mtaglio^ the head of ^dercnry, aeeci fuEl fajee and of striking 
design. It IB appended to a reJeasa by Ealdewin do Wajford to Ragioald 
de MoyuDf amongst tbs Catevr evidence>% and dated at Compton Daaeet) 
Jan., 29 Hen. Ill,, 1245. 

By Mr. ALniJUfiiEH HEsniTT,—A collection of caRts in "fictile irory**^ 
made from tftvviiig& in ivory of various datesj preserved in the Cabiaet dofl 
Antiquea in tbc Bibliobb^que Incpdrialc, tLo muaemns of the H^tel dc 
Clunjs of Kiginoed and of AmienSj and the cidlectionB of Prince SoUlkoff^ 
M. Cavrand, and M* SauTageot, of PaiuB, Tbc moat rematkablQ of thoae 
Treto :“Prom the coUeotion of Princo SoUikod^ a diptych of Oi'ORte&r consul 
of the East, A.n. 520j very closely resomhling that of Clcmontinus, in the 
Fejernuy collection. 

Btoui the*Bih]tothSqu 0 j a diptyeh of Pro-busH Consul^ Aii* 518* Coarse 
TTOi'kj and in bone,, but much like the above. Also a triptych of the best period 
of Eyzftntine art (13tli century 1), In tbo centre^ ths Crucifixion 
figures of St. Mary and St* Johui and email figures of St. Helena and 
ConttantinOj, and ou the ^inge, balf-length figuines of saints. 

From the Hotel do Cluuy. four tablota, each coutalnirig two subjeotB: 
among Tvhicli are the Conversion of St. Paul, and the Martyrdoms of Sfi, 
Lawrence and St. Denis. One side of a mirror-case with Rgurea of lovere 
in pairs, aome worshipping Cupid, who sEta crowned and holding nn'ows in 
hia handa i adOthor, of a loas size, with nearly tbc aam^ subjecta somewhat 
differently treated. These mirrOf-caBCa belong to the oatHerj the tahlete 
appar&ntlj to tba latter, part of the 14tb century. 

Prom the collectioii of M. SauvagGotj on# side of a vary bofl-titiful mifrov- 
oaae± roprcscutlng a gentleman and lady playing at chessn and two other 
persons looking on i it very olosdy resembles tlio mtiror-enae belonging to 
the Hon. Robert Curaon, engraved in tliis Journal, voh viii* Date, about 
1320* 

From the collection of M. Carrand, a diptych* probably of the oarlier part 
of the 5 th century : on the one leaf, Adam naming the beasts ; on the other, 
sobjects finjin the life of St. Paul. Tbc “ PlahcUum de Tounius,'^ of tbc Stli 
century, hut parts of which have been supposed to have formed portiong of 
hook'Covera of a much earlier date. A number of small figures in about half 
relief, of centaurs, tumblers, players on musical iti&ti-utueufs, chiefly of 
a classical grotesque ebai'actcr, whteh fbroi parts of a large box ; also a 
singular group of fignree, some ofthetn mounted, possibly acbesa piece [13tk 
century T)* Thi'ee draught pieces in, walrus ivory, ono, a figure with 
long hair, bound ftnd IjEug on tlie ground, and three figures anned with 
swords nnd kitoehaped shields staudlug ovor him 3 on auotbsrj a liuciter 
mounted cn a hare and blowing a beru ; and on the thii'd. Dalilah cutting 
off SBmsE>o^a hair ; all three BCeoa to belong to the 11 th or 1,2 tb centuries. 
Thfl hilt of a dagger with figures of mounted warriors, probably Gerinan 
work of the 14th century: the two sidoa of a mirror-caae, eacli with a 
combat of knights on honoback, the one with awOrdR, and the other with 
lances j one aide of a mirror-ease with a Tcry curious represeatation of 
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knighte arming for a tourmtment ■; bIgo one aide of a largo mirror-daie reprs- 
eentErtg the attack and defence of the Caatle of Love : at the top h Lore 
hioiselfj crowned and wjtti and about to diacbarge an aiTow ■ below 

liim, ladlea pelting the besiegers wJtli roBe:j, whUe ot the bottom arc knlghta 
encountering each other wich awordsj Jtc. All tbcso mirror-Caoes are of 
the 14th century ^ that with the preparation for the tournaDient is the latest 
in datSh and evidently of German work, 

Prom the Museum at i^iameG, a group of two persons in half relief on a 
larger scale, and of coarser eieontion than us a ally occurs in ivory : it 
appears to have foiuiM a part of a reredoa orretabte. Date, 15th cciiturj. 

From the Museum at Aifnitti3,a tablet representing three subjects fi'om tho 
life of St. Romi, one of them heiog the baptism of GIovib. Frobahly of the 
10 th century. 

By Mr. A» W. FnuUfKS.—An astrolabe of hraaa made by IIuEnfroy Oole 
in 1574+ In the is angravedl " A-P. (blank) Henr. Fi-jne+ Magn. 

Brifctan." There arc projeotioug of the sphere for four latitudca, all in 
Englatul+ They are, 51. 3U.—52^ 30{Ludloi^) 53, 40—55* 00 (Newcastle* 
or Carlisle), and one plate unengraved. The Alidad ib ingeuioualy join tod 
so a6 "to do away with tlio usual pin. The caeorsof green velvet omamentei 
with silver plates with inscriptione [ on the centre of the cover is an oval 
plate with the prinuB’e featLors in a coronet fonned with orcSSeB and fleur- 
de-lys alternately* and the letters H+ P+ From this it appears to have 
belonged to Henry, Frinoe of Wales, edu of James L Gn the plateB of the 
hinges are engraved the words* “Inter Omnes ; and on hoases on the top of 
tho oaao, “ Scieotia Virtua qvc Autoritas—'fieHaitiiB 11 tins crescat in eter- 
mini+^’ This interesting relique baa bcou recently added to the valuable 
collaction of astrolaboa pi'cserved in the British Mi^seum. A set of Apostle 
Bpoens of lEngliah workmanship* made in the year 1515, They wero iu the 
Berual collectioi], and are now the property of the Rev+ ThomuB Stanifortb* 
of Storrs Hali, Wiiidermci'O, 

Mr. Franks brought also a document frcma the collftctions in pOBsession of 
Mr, W+Maakell, being a certificate by a captive knigiit, Humfroy Naafaunt, 
that money bsd been paid towards Ihs redemption* and for the purclia&e of 
the benefits of a Papal Indnlgonee. It is as fallows :— 

Humfridua Nanfaunt ntilea* eaptivus inter Turcoa inimieos Jh&sn Cbriati* 
e:t inter eoadem pro fide ejusdeiia Chidsti ad flnanclam immeiisam poaitns* 
dileetia in Chriato Johauni Batcock et Alicie uxoriejus* ao Eleoo Batcock* 
Salntem. SanctisBimna in Christo pater et dominus noater, dominue Bixtns 
Papa modemua* per suas litteraB apoa tolieiLs quedam apacialia pro relevacione 
men mearuniqiie ohsidum dhia vlnculiB inCarceratonuu ereptlonc glorioto 
indulait, coniineneie aequentiB. Omnibus illia* &jbi Ut prefertur caritatis 
intuitu Bubvenienlibua cum aliqua quantitate houerum suoruno qiiorum- 
cunque, vore peuitentibua et confoBsia, omnium peocstorum euorum plenariam 
reniiBsionem auctoritato sedis apoatolice et preBentium llttgrarum tenore 
concedimus, votolereaDlomltanO et debit! a da jure secundum eorum poaac per- 
eolvcnriis duntaxat oxcsptia+ Eelam voCumua et conatituimus quod predict! 
peniiejiLcs, qtiocieiia opus fuerit, lieenciasuoriim curctorura obtoutn et honigne 
coiicessa, eligent si hi ydoiiaos confeasorea Becularea vol rogulares, qui, auditis 
oorum coofi^aioaibiia, eos ab omnibus eorum peccatoruofi, axeeptls pre^ 
exceptia, plenarie abBOlvore valaant. Ego quo Humfrxdus Nanfauut miles, 
vcsira davoeiouiB oonaidcrana eiectum* fateor me vestram recipisae elimo- 
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ail] am ^ ct boo TesEro etmfasanre per wos aoctcwitate apoatoliyi electo per 
pvesiejig MripEntn cortificOh Data anno domini miJIefiiuaa cccoiis. Iij™- octavti. 

A seal on papoi orar waSi tbe paper pa^ieing Touui to^ atid enyenn^ 
aleo tlie back of, tko was^ wlici'o it r&iuaioa alnoiist aquaro in fonti, ia 
attaebad to a slip cut half-way along the bottom of tlic parebmenb It 
bcBi^a an. cscntcliooLi^ on vrliEcb is a chevron eualgned wltJj a cl'oos (?) batweea 
thrae human heoda (?liaads of children, en/imj) looking gmiatcr in hmjda of 
mail, or hclmeta.’ Of tlie legend the name JSAJfFAN oMyiamaius, 



By Kr, Ax-n^itT Way, —Impreasiona from a “palimpsest” hrtiB 3 aacuL- 
cbeou, found, in a yarj decayed condiiiou, amongst rubbish in the churoh- 
yard at Betel iwortb, Stn'roy, It may have been part of a tepulchral 
jBCQQorial iu that cliiiroh, hut no slab can at protent be found to wliicih It 
may have been attaelicd. The two faces of tbie plato ajro here represented. 
The more ancient, possibly engraved about iho comuiencement c£ the XYtl; 
century, pro&ents a “ moi'clmnt’a mark,” conopoBcd of the letter H., termi- 
Toatuog at top iu two streamers, which ci'osb so ag to resemble n W. (Com¬ 
pare niii'ks in Norfolk Archeology, yol. m. pL vii. 30, ph jj, 31, 
pi. X. figs, 2, 38.) The upstroke is traversed by a bar terniiuating in a 
croSB at 000 end, ajid at tire other in a symbol of frequent occurrence in 
those marks, whtcJi bears rcasmhkncc to tile Arabic numeral 3. Mr. 
Bwing has give-n several eiamples iu bis collectien cf NoriTlcb Merchante' 
bfartg, in the Tran suctions of the Ketfolk Ajccbssological Society, already 



cited. In default of precise iafermatioD regarding the origin aud import of 
tha&c devices, the suggestion may not be uado£*i‘vmg of aotifle that 
numerals appeal' occaeionally to be combined with the initials aud capricious 
symbola of which they are composed. In many marka thorc occurs a 

3 Naufeiii of TrttlieweJ), CoamwaU* ejc, flry. Atmthef bEariE^ wils, a dievron 
tlnct in the roign of Henry VII., bare, between thfran 
So, & cberrcraj (Sm between tJitbb winga, 
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pyroljol clostly rcsEmUiDg the ntinioral 4^ The ctO 0 R-bar of a mark on a 
gold I'iii^ comnninicatoi to the Institute by Mr. Sully, of IfottingWrij 
bears st one ead n 2, and ntthe other the Arabio sijsAos or 
0 traycracd by the cuetoicoary line iwjrosa, in imitation, pro^ 
bably, of the Greek Theta, for Trliicb the ebaraetcr seems 
to have l>eeji iuteodedn- Other eiamplea occur amongst the 



numeroua llerchanta^ Maiks obtained by Miv Eeady frotu 
scale in the Collegiato Treasuries at Canabridge.J A remaik- 
able similarity appears between tiie Capricious ebarges in 
Folisb heraldry and tlie singulnr sjuibols known us Moi’chonts^ Murks. 
Mencatrior has figured masiy such FoIiaU coats in his Art Blasou, 
[Prati'^us dea Ariuoiriea, p. d35.) Tho obversci of the esoutebeon found 
at Betchworth pragootji tfie bearing O'f the Fits-Adrians, who held tbe 
manor of Bi'ackbam in tbe parish of Betcliworth, under the Wurreog^. In 
tbo vl&itation of Surrey by Clnrencieolx, t. Henry YIIL {Harl. MS. 1561^ 
p. 3}, the tU'toa of Adryac, Lord of Brockbam, are given tbua— A.rg. two 
bars uebuly sa., n chief cbequy or and ar. Tbo chief waa doubtless derived 
from the Warrens, whoso feudal tennnte, the FitZ“Adrians, or Adryaus, 
appear to hero becu. Tho fashion of tho osoutcheon here iieproeentcd, 
howe^'er, is of much later date tLctu the time when the male line of the 


AdriaiiB fhitedi according to the Etatement in Manning and Bray’s HiRtoi'y 
of Stttroy* Tol. ih pp* 209, 211, namely, between 1356 and 1378, when 
Thomas Frow'ick, who married the beiresa, Bucceeded them. The aouth 
gide of tbo chancel at Bctchworth baa belonged from time immemorial to 
the manor of Brocklaatn, and the plate may have been one of sevci'M coats 
ftffised to some memorial of the Frowickg, there interred. 

By Mr. W. W, WyjfSE, M.P.—Seyoral valuable MSS., formerly in 
tbo posteasion of Sir Keiielm Bigby. Tiiey conaist of a finely illuminated 
volume, bound in rod velvet, irith brass bossca : on the cover is this title, 
enclosed under a piece of Lom :—'' Cotons vei'aia in Ingiischo and tbo 
stories of Alexander and of ye iij. kiiiges of Colon in latioge on 

penchoiint ar.d illumnude/’ Tli& “ Liber Cfa^onis” has five vigoette illumi¬ 
nations : the Bistoi-ia AJeavHMivi " ba3 a page Illumination of two com- 
■pivrtmentB, and twenty-foUit vignettes. On a flynlonf at tlie beginning 
of tbo book is written,— 

* IfOfi* arc happy tiJl ye End ; 

PiOCOde tlicrHOPBaa you begin. 

Accept tJlEe Book of tliy traw Aendo, 

So to tby futlicr I Jiavc bm,—Jb^ CutCs. 


On the first page is writEten,—** Chi Senima vlrEu Beacoglio famn—o^d 
Thornew Gaudy." 

A folio MS., XVth contury, on vellum, hound In rod velvet. It oontnius 
tbe Hiatory of the Baasion of onr Lord, translated from Latin into French 
by Jeban Jarasor, Boot, iu Theo!^ It baa thirty-four full pages of illumina¬ 
tions, On the titlfl appears a king receiving a hook. The anus of England 
occur iu the border, and in other hoi>doir^ or initial letters aro introduced the 
red dragon ; the whito roso in soleil; i-ei and white rose en soJetZ ; demL 
rose with rays issuing hdow it; red rose, and the portcullis. Also, the 
following coatscf arms :—Beaufort;— As, adouhlo-bcadei eagle displayed 

j See Mv. Wrjglit's Mfimoirs Oil. tho J Impi'tssioiiE may t» prcemcd from 
AbiouB and AmbLe NumeifAtB^ J'O'iLriial Jfr, Ready,?, ^ Botolpll^S Ltina, Cam. 
Ai-cb, A39,, Tok ]],j pp. I5ff. tuldgo. 
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QT, ovei-Eill a beodlet m,—A j. on a fosse IjetTr&cn threefojcea onrolv^a 
arg. (is nianj ™es arg. eeetlEd Aud t]i& mQtt^^e5_■^ entt-c tenTi- dieu 
’ S tenir oaij-e teDir. Branches of tsd rose ofcen occur 

]tt tJiQ l>^rdci‘3H On a %*[ejif at the ha^innm^ k wriiten,^^'Jamja 
uGAmonnttK Tlie fclJowiiig CKMJur also on the flv-Ieavoa ; 

“ TJrja ys Blaster Jbon farmot hulse and all hys frondcs." 

Thjs h Sjr John ffei^mara boltc of Eetencatoa^ of flic G-jfte of Thomas 
lord VVaax. 

At the end of tlic hoot —^^goodc msKlame when jt yon thts do fyadfl 
For^ett not me the I gooic heliyndc.—Tonr louTin^ nephow Tltomas 
haiuwdonJ 

“ Yo"^ hutnble Boue Henry Ouldeford.” 

" Yor hnmbla oouam Witl'yiB PeniaonJ' (?) 

"ify lord I pray yoa of ohorete rememher mo Touor twuer nmW — 
Elizabeth * . . , j j 


“ George throchinorton.’^ 

MycluLcll poElcGucJ''^ 

“ By my Anne ffermO'r.—by mo KathoryiiQ farmer—by me Mai'V Sarmarr 
■—Katlioryna fermer. " 

“ Janiea StGwarde tho dj. aonna of EnheM order roheliyiiga^ainat Kynge 
James in Soot] and tv^is oUa&cd Into Irclandn^' 

Ako, a monogi'sm coinpoBed of iJio letters watb.—“ Lord Yaus-^Bn se 
me conficr—Vaus.” 


Thornag, seeaud hiiron Yam of Harrowden, sacceoded iti 1^33, nod this 
beautiful volume appears to have been p^i-ason ted by him to Sir John Pormar, 
of Eston, NortTiflmpttmsliirG:^ wbo married Jdand, one of his BistonsH 

Mr. Wyoua produced nkO' Sir KeuGlm Bigbyk Journal during the period 
^vhea lie was admiral of tlic fleet in the ifi^LtetraJienn in ll 3 & ; and a 
MS. account of tho descants of the Bighye, tlie Fci-cve and the Stanleys. 
Tiiis had sometinies been i-cgarded aa written by Ben Jonsoti. Theao 
Taluabls MSS. appear to have passed into Mr. Wynne^s pospesdon tlii'oiigli 
the maiTtaga of hia great giandfatlier, Riehaioi Willlama, brother of Sir 
W. Williams Wynii, tlie third Bart.^ with the daughter and Imii'CK of 
Hi chard Moatyo, yf Penbedw, Donhigb shire, who married t)nj gmud-daaghter 
and cohoireEs of Sir Kauelcn Bigby. 

By M]^ Rolls,— A tine illnmiiiated Service Booltj aii axampk of French 
ai't, XITi'th century. It haa the oilginal stamped leather bindItig in porfaot 
preservation^ with an enamolled escatchecnon tiie clasp* doubtlftSs the ai'ms 
of the original poascasor [thi-ee pair of shears and a label], Tiic name pf 
the hinder is irapreased upon tlie cover—"iiumus [?] atundart me ligavit*” 
This renaarkabia volume bad been pntTcbasod soma ycara since it Brussels. 
Mr. Eolk exhibited alao several Kalian medoia, and a ki'ge medal of 
IjOuis Xll.j king of Frunce, and bis cpieen, Anne of Britanny^ 

By Hr. JonifsP]j,‘—Tvi'o raptera* of beautiful workmanship, akea dagger 
with a shait-shaped gaaiid, found at TaormiTia in Sicily, in the ThM-trc. 
A spanner for a wheel-look gim, and a steel mount Ct frame-work for a 
poach ; both are elaborately chased, nnd choice esamplcB of meto,l work, 
XYItli century, A morion of the aaoio period* from Yonlce. A steel 4tni 
and a ^leath for sciseore, -dolicBtely engi'aved, similar in faabiou to that 
figured in'thie Journal, toI ii,, p, SS3', and of the siuno date* 


* Pnltfiney* Harganit, sktBr cf Tbcm^ JjsfA Vanx, nameit l^ranoLa, Pjlteneiy. 
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Jiy Mr. OCTATIU3 Mon^AS^ M.P.—’A portrait of Seifriod P£nKing vou 
Houfoufold, doJicately modelled in Darte, 15^6. Tke Pfinzing fiuuily 

were citieeQa- of Nuremberg*—A steel catidlWitLcli. for burning ruab-carnileB^ 
from tire Bernal Collection.—A aea n.^tiipli folding a shell, an oiample of 
the bright bluo-glaaed ware, supposed to linvo been, mnnufaetured at NcTers. 
—A eingnlar object of Italian cEnrthen wato* possibly inteuded to serve na 
au Inkstand. It heare an oscntoheou of the ai'cos of Lorraine nnd Modlci* 

By Mr. ILvwiss.^—A steel key, of elaborate irork^ which appears,, hy 
the lU'ciia introduced amongat the: tliaaed ornaments, to Imvc belonged to 
Cbarles Honore iAlbvet> Dnc do Luyues. He aucceeded in 1688. 

Several photegFapkB wci'e presented to the Institute by Captain, Oake&, 
repreaonting subjects of ArehffiotO'gieo.l iutereat;—two views of tbo iiecent 
diacoverics at Cbcrtaey Abbey, the iutermente In etone cofdna. pavement 
tiles, and ether remain a tliere brought to liglit j—views of Ely Cathedral, 
Whitby Abbey, tha Prleiy gate at Kcnilwoi'th, and of Kenilwortli Castle, 

Mediicval Seals and Imprc35ion& from Seals.—By the Eev. J, CLUTTEit- 
£UtiK,—Impreg^ioa fropi a small round seal lately found near Lnug Wittgn- 
ham, Berks. Tlio device i& that foimd on lovo-eeala of the same age (XlYtb 
ecututy), namely two heads reapeetant, a branch betwoen thorn. The 
legend osuaJly reads * novn JLnn i IHEE. In this instance the device 
ia precisely the same as on one of these aroatoiy seals, found at Lewes, 
ofwhieh.au impretaiou wse received from Mr. Figg. It here, howevor, 
representa the AcnimcmtioB, the legend being AsTE MARIA. A mati'li 
sltnllir in all vespeets is in the Collection of the Hon. K, NcvilEe, 

By Mr. Pollaehi.—A small silver seal found in 1808 In the grounds of 
the Ohsormtoiy at Ojifond. The devioo is a aquirrel,® witli the inscription, 
I c?fl.AEE kotus* Bate, XIFth century. A mati'ii bearing this devioo 
and inficriptlon, found at Itorasey, ta figured Gent. Mag. vol. 55, ii. p* 498. 
An mpresslcu from a similar eeal is roprosentod m CarLimgEit's Hundred 
cf Brambei', p. 71 ; It Is appended to a doeiimeut dated 14^5. Impression 
fi-om a brass matrix of a seal of the Oisterciau Abbey of Hnylee, Gloucester¬ 
shire, found In 13^1, In a field called Low Garth, ncai^ Langiick, on the 
Ouse, at a short distance from Bras Abbey, in the neighheurhood of Selby, 
Yorksblro,* It represents a monk holding in hia right band an 
SUfmoirnted by a cross, and in the other hand a torch [?) This figure la 
described in the last editton of Dugdale's Monasticon (vol. v., p, 687.) as 
holding a globe surmounted by a crocs, and a aoeptro i it is anppo&G^ to 
1‘cpresect Eichard, Enu'l of Cornwall, Idng of the Romans, the founder of 
Hnylcs Abbey. It appe^irJ!, however, mono pi-obable that the globe is a 
vogaol 'contaming tha rallq^uo of the holy blood of Hayles, givtm to the 
motiaatery by the founder in 1395, and described as “ emeem auream cum 
pede de aumiul.'' The inBCription is ae follows 

ttlDnaSlftti bfatC macil; This mau-ix wa& in tbo posgeasion 

of tbo late Mr. Gl&ttdcw, of Hnll. Date XVthecntary* It has sometimes 
been regarded as the seal of BWea CwfeO Abbey, Shnopahire, and is figured 
as Eueh in Mr. Farmer Bukes^ edihoii of Lloyd’s Antiquities ef Shropshire, 
p. 350. A I'Qpreeentation of thie seal is atao given In Mr. Blaanw’s History of 
tho ** Barons^ War,p. 813, where some notice of the reliquo may he foond. 

The t^hi'cL was ft fnvciavi to doviM on aitg on a. bongti, the inec-vEption Ig^ing— 
ScftlsafLbe XJVdl and dlcXVtll centurifiE. heilr t iare hi wets. 

On flmati'jjt ffliUnd fttBumvidL tiLDBquirjEJ * ipEB a notice frf the discovery of iJiiE 

esal, ^lent Mag. vnl. 32L i. p. 



RIUMAINS OF PAGAN SAXONUOMj prinedp&lly Jrum PumnU 3n JEJnglandL Drawn 
from tilt originnla. Deaci'ibed akiA j]lu6trntflcl byJoitN Tf tmoij Ant-fiUTifif Pellow 
nud Secretary of iJiq Snclety of Antiquutiefl of Lundon. Londqa : J, UnSEcil Smitli 
4li>. 

It is not many yaare sioca arehoeological pursmta wore loeke<I upon us, 
a sort of in^tocent tiiilEDgj tol'j fit to lio iadulgoil in by gcticlccnen with 
moi-ie monoj timn wit* or oJei'gyniOn not overbuvtlieiaGd witJi rural duty. If 
they did, ntj good, they did at loait no harm, and tliej aniuBied him that 
followed them, and those tliat laughed at him. CoUjectiona of cm'iosiltiea, as 
they wifire called, ircrc considered as a sort of Infeiior CoUcction of articles 
of ^irtu, which only proy&d their Ownei'anot to possess the rofiued tasto of 
cognoMenti in Greek or Etimacan remains, Slowly liowever* and by degrees, 
the truth became- aoknowledged* that these euriositios wei'c histoidcal 
records, dating fixan penods too* of whicli uooiher record waste be found ; 
and Tiviththo recognttion o-f tliis tiiitli, archaeology began to assume tho pn>- 
jmrtions of a scicitceb It woi clear cuoo^li that wc knew a good deal 
more about the Gi'&eka when we read what OtfidedMuLm'wimogfmn tbeir 
utiii and haa-’ieliefs, than wlioii we continued on the beaten track of word- 
grinding with grim old Godfrey Herrmann. And ao it was thought wo might 
turn OUT own archieol-ogical tre&aurcs to acoopnt* and sco if they too Iiad 
not a talc to tell, which was not written elsewhorc. But from that moment 
it was also nceessaiy to coUett, in s 70 :.ry differeut manner from wdiat Lad 
piXiTaLled, and to look for answers to questions whicli hcrctefoicie no cue had 
thought of putting. Dryasdust wai, in fact, discovered to be a dnll 
dog, who had Mrly earned all the quizaing his aiuilcsa pains had brought 
upon him. If ha was thaJiked at all, it waa for having, by a useful but 
unconsciOue instinct* preserved here aud there triflss from destructioc, 
whicli more thinking Xfieo, could uow compare and combine, and use for 
defiaito objects* 

Conajuki-i&on and combinafioc—tljcee were tlie two levers by whEoii the 
mert mass of facts waa to he moved. Induction was hcix also to claim its 
rights, and obwi’vatioii& to take place of crude d pirioH conclusion.t Am! 
so we have at last a sound footing, and con look betels upon and count our 
gaiua. What is perhaps more Tolwahlo stiil, we know by what pi-oeesa we 
can continuo to advance. If wc know that much remains to bo dens, W9 
have at least learnt to do it. We must compare and combine facts, 
real* definite, and not iiaaginary, facts i wc must note reEoiubiauees end 
differences, aud apply to archaeology something of the principle whichgoidcs 
ns in ootnparative anatomy. 

It is this whicli gives their value to such hooks as Idr. Akerman^s, and 
on this account we look upon Lis work as a boon to ik& ElnglLsh atcliaofr 
legist. He brings together* from a great mimher of different quarters, 
objects wiiDse full interest eau Only be duly appiatiated when they a^o 
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compivred niid stadied togettcuj ag thej may be in his pnges, Tliej nro 
cECCuted mestlj in the iiaturnl aIzd, and iriLL the natural cnloura i are^ ns 
far aa we have had the nocana ef jcidging, scrupaloualj accurate in point of 
i-eaetublance. to the originjils ; and tlie aeleetion as auoh, as not only to be 
of acrvice in a soientifie view, but also to present a yerj intei'esting and 
ornamental reprcEcntation of tbe housoliold implementa and jewellery of 
oiir Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The hook la not less a graeeful adornment 
of a boudoir-tahlej than a work which the Btndcnt will consult with ad van- 
tago and satisfactiDn, It is natural that the objects di-awn should be of a 
kind attractive from their form aud the purpose tliey were mtended to 
sei've, Alai'gc proportion of them arc aitieles of dressj mostly► iu all pro- 
babtlEty, female dress—nccklacea, fibula:, a-od tfso like ; and those are pro- 
pci'ly selected beoauso in thorn we can best ohsowo the state aud pi'ogreas 
of the ai-ts, which an; a key to tho aocinl condition of a people, TbiiSj in 
these plates we have figures of siEty-three circulai- or ci'uciform fihniec from 
differerit parts of E figland, many of which d iaplay an astonishing faoiil iarity 
with the secreta of the lapidary’s and goldamitli'a arfc^ and wliicli might 
advantagoouEly be adopted us model a for brooches at the present day. 
There are no leas than eight representations of glass diinkiug vesselsj one 
of which is of sooh peculiar quality and form, that a nioat competent autho¬ 
rity (net knowing that it waa derived from a Saion interment] pronoun cod 
it to bo Venetian, and oewto. Wo have necklaces of gold and pre- 

cloiiB BtoQce, olaspB and huclclca of beautiful osacution, and a variety of 
articles of the toilet, including several richly omametited hair-coiube. One 
or two plates ai'e devoted to tiio representation of weapons, wliich are on a 
reduced scale, 

Tha reader will easily judge, f'Om this sketch, how tnuch the work con¬ 
tains bath to instruct and intei'cat. Every plate is acconipauied with aa 
much JetterpresB as suillcat to give an accarste account cf tho locality 
wherein, and (as far as possible) the circumstances under which, the articles 
represented were found 3 and tliia is obviouely tlic most important partef 
tha wort 3 for,, without thsEo datoils, the most ejtquiaitc of curicsitios that 
Dryasdust or Jonathsn Oldbuck ever locked up from, his neighbours, is 
a curtOiiEs^, and notliing more : with them, It may help us to read a very 
interesting chapter id the unwritten liEstory of men , 

Mr. Akerman ban pnefiEod to his work a short introduetion. written in a 
Tcry juaii and Bound spirit, and which will be read with pleasure and interest 
even by the hjpjnan, with profit even by tbe professed antiquary^ lie 
enters in it upon aomo account of tbe forms and modea of mortuary deposit 
oiuoug the Auglo-Boions, notioiug the coincidences and distinctLonfl 
observed in grivca in difterent parts of England. Thus ho is led to speak 
of inhumation and cremation j of tiae deposit of arms and ornaments witli 
tho de^ ; of tlie use of coffins, or of funeral urus. And* beai'ing in view 
tho uulveraal connection betwean funeral ccremoBies and religion, he adds 
ft few judicious pages ou the Saxon mythology. 

^ We fear that there is not a large public d emaud for works of this n nturo, and 
in too many cases the pleasure of tile labour must he its own I'cwaril. We 
cainiot, however, conclude witlioiit osprceBing a hope that a work so 
ad mil ably e:iceuLed os this may find a wider oinss of loaders, and that its 
beauty may reeommond it even to tliosc for whom its Mientifto character 
line perhaps fower attraotions. 


J. M. KEWDLli:. 
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UEJCK ANU marble IN THE MIDDLE AGES; N-^t^s of ^ Teueiti thft 

of Italy. By Gaonot Eoupbd Sthekt, Ai'cbitect^ F,$.Ah, Caj^Eoiisly Illtiatinted. 
Lon^tofi: Jaha Morr^y. Qiiq, 

We fcEl sure thjLft those of our renilara trho may not as vot hive met 
thift elegant aniJ agreeable Toluune, will fcol that a service has becii 
(icnie to them by its having- been hfought undet their noticcj for aUhougb 
Ur. Street’s oxaTninntien of the architecture of Lombardy and the Veuetiaii 
Statea, was undertaken with. artistLe and practical view3, and not in order 
to carry out antiquarian or historical investigatioiiB, much Inforaiatieti 
highly interesting to all architectural anti^juarica will, ho fouml in it. 

Wo have the high nuthoritj of Frofeasor Willis for the assertion that^ the 
neglect of Italian Sctliic architecturo La an “ undeaerved riogloot>’^ nxid it 
will, w6 thinki be readily seen, that in addition to the fact that the study 
of thia Tanety of (rothic architecture la ealeulited, aa he has so ably shown,^ 
to throw much light on the principles of Gothic architectuta in general; 
there mv: many reaaona why it is deserving of more attentloUj hotli fram 
aroliltccts And frctn ftrcliaeologista, than it haa hithwto received 3 to the nrehi- 
tect it very frequently presents novel, ingenious, and beautiful combinations 
and details usually of ma^t porfoct oxocucion^ and sotnat'unos of the gruatast 
beauty, while to the arcbaeologiat an accurate kno'wledgc of the nrohi- 
tecture [that, as SEsmondi has said, ^^of all tho fine ai'ts which bears the 
most immediately tlie impress of the oharacter of its ago ”) of Italy in the 
13tb and 14lh centuries can never seem unimportant, cspecicdly when he 
remembeTs that at that tinge Italy was the most Advanced of Europoan 
nations in letters^ in the £ne arts, in the arts of manufaeturc and in com^ 
merce ; that this wa& the period of Pante* of G^iotto, add of the Fisaai, 

Although Ur, Gully Knight^s splendid folios, Professor ^Viliis^s acute and 
systematic treatise^ and Mr. Kuatin’s publicatEons, unequalled us thoj ore iti 
scrupulous ftdelitj of representatioD^ have done much to place the meAns of 
acquiring such knowledge within the rench of the Engliah reader, there ia 
still Ampla room for more detailed infermation, and Mr. Street’s wort ia 
welcome aa supplying this fic fat aa Lombardy and the Ycnetian States ore 
concerned. In pursuing his object, which, as he ioforma us in hU profaca, 
is mainly to show the pBouliftTitioe of the davalopment of Pcinted Archi’ 
teoturo in Italy, and specially to show in wbat way tbo materiala so oom- 
mocily used there, brick aud maihlOi ware mtcoduccd both in decorAtioa 
and in construetion,^’ he has, in the well-ctioseii and admirably executed 
illustrations, more tig an 70 in number, which the volume coutaine, and in 
the iutolligent and instructiTe eommecits and critici-tnis which aceompBiiy 
them, given us the meAus of making ourselves acquainted with many littia- 
knowil, but very interesting buildings, and a gi’sat variety of beAutiful 
detail. We have availed onrsolves of tha liberality of the publisher to place 
before our roadors a faw of the itlustrations, and we liave endeavoured sc 
to salcet them aa to give some idea of the variety and novelty of matter 
which the reader will find in the volume itself. 

The west front of the Church of St. Forme Miaggiorc nt Verona [see cut, 
Ko. I), which, according to Prefeasor Wiltia, probAbly dates from about 
1513, is a very eharocteristio specimen of its period and country, parti¬ 
cularly ao regards the altemoto bands of “ red brick and wurm-colourad 
atone,’* and the hoods over the tombe affised to it; such, also, is the north 

■ In tliQ Inti'oductiCin to Itie ''RfiriLarliS Dfi tlio Ai'ctikectvre of the Widdlft Ages, 
eapecuilly of Italy,” 1. 
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porch, on irhich Mr. Str&et boBtowi thfi qualified praiae that it ** 3 a Tcry 
fine of its kitidn^’' The dispjfOfiorticni betweon tho Blenderueas of the shafts 
and the mass thcj support, nud the faulty construction which require? the 
fticl of cormeeting bare of iron, are nq doubt the dofooba Tvhicli prcTent so 
gi'eat an adsnirDr of the Italian fashion of ooDfitantly ueiiag bcaTing-ahafts 
from bcstowjnjr ^runnCi' eommeudattorL upon this, the e^cr-recLirrbg form 
of porch in Italian ebiireheSi 

III this instance it will be seen, that although brick ia pretty largely 
used, all the ornamental detail ia executed in Etone or marble. In the north 
transept of the Cathedral of Cremona [aco cut, No. ITh wo have an example 
in which nothing but brick is used, either for walling or for deccration, 
excepting iu the doorway and ite porc-h. Mr. Sti'fiCt tommente npoa tbia 
and the aouth transept aa follows : " The rest of tlie interior of the duorno 
is all of brick, and it boasts of two fvan 3 cpt“fi'aut 5 , wbieli bm certainly 
moat rematJrable aud coagtiifieent in their detail> though most unreel and 
prepoaterous as wholes ; they are, botli of tbanij va&t sham frontB, like the 
we^t front, in that they entirely conceal the Btructurc of the church behind 
them, and pierced with numbers of windows which from the veiy first must 
have been built but to b& blocked up. These fronts have absoJutcly nothing 
to do with the buildings against which they are placed* aud. in tkema&lTcs, 
irrespective of ibis very grave fault* are, I thinl:, poBitiielj ugly iu their 
outline and mass. And yet thore is a breadth and a grandeur of acaie 
about them which goo? far to redeem tbeit faulta.* and a beauty about mueb 
of their detail which I cannot but admire exti'emely. Both transept? are 
almost entirely built of brick, and very Bimilar ia their geuei'al idea, but 
whilst only the round arch is used in Ibg south transept, nothing but the 
pointed arch is u&ed in the nortbom.” . . . “ Tba date ttf the work la, in ell 
probabihtj* Bomewbei-e about the middle of the 14 -th century," . . . Tbe 
tracery of the rose window? ia all finiahed in brick.” 

The wiudowB arc instructive es ample? of the treatmctit of tbo matei'ial 
for such purpoees (see cuts, Nos, III, and T,]* and other very beautifol 
examples are afforded by tbe windows in the campanile of St, Andrea, 
Mantua (see cuts, Nos, JV. and VI.). 

In the eitiee of Uppei^ Italy* the tewn-halls (Qroletto or Palaiio Pubheo) 
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form n clsfiS of edSficea of the greatest interost^ both in an hiatorieal and an 
architectural point of yiaw. The Italian school of^CJotUc architeeture 
appoai'a perhaps to greater ad'/antaj^ in these bnildiD^s {peonliarly pic^ 
tnresiiuo aad grand^ fn Pi-ofcBsor Willts has termed them) than m the 
uhutehca ; the uses for which they were aonstructed allowed, or even sug- 
gostcd, a sEmplicity of caiapoeitton adniitting of that breadth of effect which 
Mr. Street has well obaer^edj seetne to have been the great aim of the 
Italioji architeote, Ijofty^ open arches on the ground, and over them 
windows of siae proportionate to the largo hedl whieli occupies tho upper 
9t0fy> wltli a projecting balconj, or Kinghlcraj in the centre, are tho 
fsaturea^ which with a tow&r* to contain tJic boU which summoned the 
oitiieus to debate or to aims> are ooron^on to nearly all these structures. 
Every traveller in Italy must recoliect the iinfl effect of the mass of shade 
in the opes lower story, contrasting with the nin-lit wall ahove. The 
Broletto at Honza (see cut, Ko, YIL) la a very picturcseme and interestisg 
eiample of these buildings, and has a peculiarly fine ringhierar 

The P&lacc of the Juriscousulta at Cr&mona nffortlE an instance of nearly 
tho fiamo eomposition, somewhat differently treated, Mr. Street remarts 
upon it: There is a simplicily aad trnthfolneas of construction about this 
little building which tnate it especially pleasing after the unreal treatment 
of tlie great transept fi'onts of the Duodqo.” 

The Eacal Palace at Mantua presents another variety of the same com^ 
position, most beautifully executed in bricks The fine windowa of the 
upper story aro, however, injnrad by the common llaliau defect, oneice&eive 
alendflrncas of tlio shaft wliicb divides the lights. 

Our Jicuits compel us to conffne ourselves to thus merely indicating what 
tlio vduunj contains, but we think that wo have fuBy proved the^ assertion 
with ■wliicli we couLmcnced. As archaeologists, we could have wished tliat 
Mr. Street^s arehiteetural taste were somewhat inoi'o catholic, and that he 
Iiad been disposed to give more iflformation upon huildinga anterior or 
poaterior to the JSth and Hth centuries. To bis limitation of his field we 
must probably attribute the absence of any notice of two metbodfl of 
employing burnt elay for architscturul decoration, which occur iu Lom¬ 
bardy, vis., the use of diece or basins of painted and glazed earth, as in 
thfl campanile of the catlicdrol, and several of the churches at Pavia, and 
that of terra cotta, not merely turned out of a mould, but carefully modelled 
up by hand, as in parts of the Ospedale Ifagglore at Milan. Somewhat 
more of historical investigation aa to the dates of the buildinga noticed 
would add greatly to tlie value of the work, for although such researches do 
not form a part of the autbor^s plan, bis object being, as we have before 
said, artistio rather than antiquariftn, WO cannot but regret that they did 
not do Boj SD well-practiced an observer could dcubtlefls do much to rectify 
or reconcile eTToneous or doubtful dates. We hope tbese suggestions will 
have his attantion when he prepai'es to givo us, os we trust he will one day 
do, an account of the architeoturo of Central Italy, the di^tidot which, in 
tlio opinion of many competent observers, contains the best examples of 
that Italian style which eomesponds with our Decorated. 

"We cannot cohclndc without erpreasing that comnaendation of Mr. 
Jewitt’a admirable woodcuts which they ao richly Jeaerve ; their combination 
of diaduct and intelligent rendering of detail, and of good ganei'al effect, 
liaa rarely if ever beott c*iua!lod, and certainly never surpassed. 
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^rc&atcilogiCEil BuulIigeHn. 

Jlr. Thorpe Has ftuiionncci tlic intetitton of publlBliing (bi^ Bubseriptian] 
ihc- " Hietory of England undof tlie iNormnn King?! e or, to tlie attoasion 
of tl^e house of FUtitagou&L, with ati epitome of the eaily Hiatory of 
Xovmandy *, ti'analoted, mth conatdcrable additiona, from the Oermnn 
worlt by Dr. Mh Lappenberg. It will fonu one -voL 9vo., unifoam ’Pfitli 
L&ppeiiberg^B “ History of England under tbs Aaglo-Sojon Kiiiga,'^ trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Thorpe. Dr. Pautl le engaged in preparing tlia oontimiatiou 
of Lappenberg^fi wort, and he liaa alretidy brought the hisEoiy dotvii to tlic 
death of Richard II. Snbscilbera to Hr. Thorpe’s ferthcoming worlt ary 
I'equestod to scndLlieir names te Meaars. Taylor and Francis, Red Lion-court, 
Fleat-atreet. 

A reprint of the most important rsTork on the history end imtiqnitlea of 
Ireland, the “Annok of Ireland> by tlie Four Mo^hBra,” h^ been an- 
noTiuced by Ifeaars. Hedges and Smith, at a conaiderablo reduetion in price* 
The Annals, forming Eoven Tolumea ito,, were pnblislied in 1850, at femr- 
teen guineas, and it ie proposedif four hnndred copies ace flubaGrited for* 
to ra-iBsue tlie work at the price of twelte ^billinga per vchynic. ^Itldii 
fourteen mouths, payment tp be made when the entire woi'k is fniahed. 
The i-eadei's of tills Journal are well aware of the archaeologioiJ valne of tho 
Annula, and of the yaiuablo notes by which the translation is accompanied, 
Frequent refoi^nco has been made at tbo rfieetinga of the Institute to the 
work:, *bo most authoutic soucce of information regarding the architectural 
mociimcntjs, the remarkable eiampl^ of early urtj, the pcrsoRRl ae weK^ ae 
generni history of the Bister km^ocji, Mthci'to inTolved in such obscurity. 
The Annals erteud from tlm eailiest bietoric period to tlie year 1015. 
The vsluablc eridence wliicbthey alone supply in ascectiiiaiag the date aud 
origin of the DunTcgau Oup, tlic Craas of Coag, the LLsmorc CroEier, and 
those productions of a rcmoi'kabJe class of early arc, in motal and in 
sculptured Btonp.^ must he fresh in our recollection. Those who arc dispcHcd 
to encourage so spirited an. undertaking in the cnusa of archaeology, should 
forward their nimes as aubscribers to Mesiri. Hedges and Smith, 104, 
Grafton-Btreet, Dublin. 

The Taloe of photography, as an au.'tiljary to ftrchaedoKical purposes, 
Las been repeatedly urged upon our notice, A striking evidence of the 
advantages to be derived from this mode of illustration, Ima recently been 
brought before tmr society by 000 of its earliest and best friends^ Ifr. Clmrles 
J, Palmer, th^ blBtorian of Great Ynrmotitli, in the delicate reprodnotion of 
the charter gi'autod by King John to that fovrii, in 1210, Thie admlrahlo 
exanople of photographic skill was provided, under Mr. Pnlmcr s direotlon, 
to accompany the '‘Repertory of Deeds and Docaiuents rdataugto Great 
Tarnioutb, printed by order of the Town Council,” of which bo haa kindly 
presented a copy to the Lihriry of the lustitutc. In connexion with the 
BCwicc thus rendered to antiquarian scicoce, na shown by Dr, DiaEocud, 
Mr. Philip Dclamotte and others skilled in tlio photographic pi-oceaaes, ivo 
mny invite attention to a Memoir read by the Rnv, F. A, Marshall, of 
PeterhoTOngh, at a recent ai'chaeologicai meeting in that city. It seta forth 
tho importance of the art in ite application to preserving pictorial records 
of National MonumentB, end is accompanied by useful practical suggesticut. 
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Thia IfsnifliL' Jim TMentlj teen publiah&d by lleaars. Ilerin^f 137> Kegent- 
atreet. ^ . 

Tho JijuTaal of the late Rav. Biycm Fauagctt, durin" the fermatiou of hh 
Hghly YflluEible coJletticma Trhioh new earioh the mueeum ef Mr. ITnyeiv at 
Liverpool wilL ahortlj be deliYerei to the BubaeriherB. Hr. C. Roach 
SK im ImB added oopiouB notes ond fln introduction to tJiie matrnctive 
record, which wUI he (uccompimied by twenty platea and Boveral ^hundred 
iTOodcutSj under Mr, Faitholt'a directien. The icopreasiion k limited, and 
suhacribei's' unmea fihould be sent without delay to Mr, Roach Bmith, who 
Aunonncea'alao, in imiaediate preparation,j a quarto Tolume OJi “ The Ronntn 
Antiquitlea of London*” copionaly illuatrnted* The iosue will be limited to 
Bubacrihers, to whom the price will not oioeeii two guio^B. _ The volume 
will coiaipriaQ archiieotutal and soulptiirod retnains* iosonptions^ wall 
paintinga, ^c., with the more remarkable reliquOB, prooured through Mr, 
^ach Smith's unwearied oxertioua, in hia own muaeum. Since ti]0 earneat 
doEire of oi-diaeologists in England, that Buch eolleotlooa ahould ho proaoryed 
in some Katioual dopoaitory for public adTantage oud^inati'iiction, will again* 
it feared, he fruetr&ttd, the proposed publication claims the cordial 
encouragement of aJl who appreciate the intercBt of out Rational Autiquitics-. 

A Histoiy of the Isle of "Wight, ft-om the aarJicat period to the present 
time*'’ liaa bMn njinomiced as in preparation hj Mr, Hillier* whoae cicava- 
tloDB, made by pcrmisaion of tbe Hon. W* A,'Court Holmes* and Sir John 
Simoon, Bait., have realiacd aueh remarkable results* Tbe fii'st portion of 
the work, which will ferm one vokme 4to. (by suhscrEption)* will he shortly 
in readiness. 

Mr. Henrv EAiinoo* F.S*A,* TTon. Sec. of the Rorfolk and Norwich 
Arohaeologieal Society* whoae intlefiitigahle reseai'ches have contributed 
much to iUuBtntte tbe History and Antiquities of East Anglia* hae 
annouticed for immediate publicarion (by eohacription) " The Castles nud 
Convents of Norfolk,” in one voh Svo, with numerous plates and illustra- 
riona. Swhscrihers' names are to he addressed to Mr. Muakett* hockacUcr, 
Norwich. Large papea' one guinea : small paper fifteen shillings. 

The AttUifDEO Society lias recently made arrangoraenta of the greatest 
irapertarice for the promotion of tlie Knowledge of Art, in bringing before 
tlia public the series of caats in fictile ivoiy,” due io the seal aud taste 
of Mr. Ale^akder Nesbitt* aided hy Mr. Eiukxb and hH. WEaTWOOD, 
By the. klodncBs of the former* tbe esquEeite eEamples of soulpfuro in ivnjary, 
from all acoeaaiblc oolloctEous in thiB country or Oft the continent* have* from 
time to time, been diaplsyed at the meetings of the Inetitute, and. more 
CBpociflJly in the temporaiy moseum formed at the Camh ridge mcetiDg* 
where tbe intoros-t and value of thase Teniiiii"J\able illustrations of the History 
of Art called forth the gtacioua comcnendationa of G,R,H, the PRiJtOE 
Albert. The flcriaa thearo displayed cempriaed nearly 200 examples, to 
whicli many additiona have been made. The Arundel Soeiety now offer to 
their member a and to the public a classified selection of oasts, from the 
second to the sixteenth century, or any class separately*^ An eicellent 
catalogue haa been supplied by Mr, Oldfield, ThoBO beautiful productiona 
may be eeeu at 24, New Bond Street. 

EEs Royal Highiicsa the Pimuoe Albert has been pleased to grant ]ii.i 
patronage to the Annual Mfttting of the In&titutc, for the euButug year, to 
be held in Eniu-JinjEcij, with the cordial encouragement of the Lord ProvoBt 
and local authorities. 
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BURIAL AKD CREIIATION, 

HY J. H. EEHBUE. 

The results attained from careful excavations iu ancient: 
eciaeteries, have at length assumed so definite a form as to 
be susceptible of scientific dassificatjo'n. The substitution of 
obaeriratioii for theory, of iuductiou for d priori reasoning, 
has tended to thi-ow light upon a darkness almost primeval, 
and to bring order into ’vvhat, for centuries, had been little 
more than a mass of confusion. Comparison of data, 
capable of being tested by known and ascertained facts of 
historyj now enables us to bring tlicm within fixed limits 
of spaoe and time ; to assign various phenomena to various 
periods, and to reason with some security upon the races to 
which such phenomena are to be referred. And as one 
group after another has been oarefully and accurately iimited 
and ascertained, it has been eliminated from the mass 
which could be the object of iTidcfiiiite apcculation, narrow¬ 
ing ever more and more the circle "within whicli uncer¬ 
tainty canpi-eraiL 

It is impossible not to see, that graves of a certain pecu¬ 
liar cbai'acter, opened in various places, in Kent, in Glou¬ 
cestershire, in tire Isle of Wight, belong to one anodier; 
that is, to one rnce of men, and one period of time. It is 
etjually impossible "bo separate them from certain interments 
found in Normajidy, and in valleys of the Rhine and Danube. 
TJnlesa tvo sot out with assuming all the races of mankind 
to have buried their dead in the same manner at all periods 
of the world^s existence j or, that all the races of mankind 
have, at aomo period or other, passed through precisely the 
jsame forms and modes of doing this; we cannot escape 
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from the conclusion, that the close resemblance in tlio eases 
referred to, implies a near cotmection between tbe peoples 
whose remains we arc mYesti^ating, and a nearly contem^ 
poraneous practice. ■ 

The discoYery of coins of known rulers in all these places, 
fuifliGi* giYcs US an approximate date for the period ; and 
the histoiy of the European races, teaches which of these, 
at a given time, vYcre to be found in given districts. A coin 
of Justinian found in a Kentiali grave, sliows^tbat the 
deposit cannot be earlier than the year of Christ, 537 ; that 
the coin is net an original, but a copy and much worn, 
further makes it probable that even this date is much too 
early. The same reasoning places some of the graves at 
Selzen also in the Vlth century \ while a coin ol Charle¬ 
magne, in the valley of the Eauine, brin^ dowm one inter¬ 
ment there at least as late as the beginning of the IXth 
century. 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten, that the occur- 
1*01106 of these coins, which fixes the earhest possible date of 
an interment, does not limit the period in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. They may have been, and indeed most likely were 
deposited at periods later than the earliest years of the empe¬ 
rors that stTOcI?: them ; constant expoiience teaches us ^at 
coins even of different cciitui'ies oceiu* in one grave; it is 
clear that the latest alone can decide the date, and even that 
only negatively. The inteivncnt may he later, cannot be 
earlier than the striking of the coin^ All that has been said, 
applies no doubt, in perfect strictness only to the one inter¬ 
ment in which such coins have actmilly boon found, and to 
no others. But where others, simibAr to it in every detail, 
are opened on the same spot, and present throughout the 
same appearances, it is impossible not to conclude that they 
are nearly contemporaTicous, and the remains of people who 
had one constant mode of disposing of thoir dead. The 
burthen of proof certainly lies with lum who would deny 
this* It is in fact more probable that graves nearly iden¬ 
tical iu details, and placed on the same spot, sl'ionld be those 
of one race, than that accident should have brought together 
two races hjiving precisely the same funeral dispositions in 
one spot. "VVe therefore naturally class together die contents 
of graves which occupy the same ground, and present the 
same peculiarities ; and we assign them to the same period. 
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alloTvingj of coursOj imicli time fia caii, aceording to dr- 
cum stances, be calculated to have been requisite for the accu- 
mulatiOQ of the intoroiGiits observed. And here history may 
possibly supply tlie means of fi.xing the limits widiin Tvliieb 
even tlii^ aycnnniulation must bo rostriotod. One interment at 
Loiidiniercs is unquestionably later in date than tho foun¬ 
dation of the Carolvingian empire ; that is^ than the joai- 
of Christ, SOO, But at that time, and from it, for a century 
dovvn’^vards, tho only people ’^vho could bo settled at Londi- 
nieiv^s T,vere FranlwS ; ive tliercforc reasonably conclude the 
cemetery there, in which a grave is found to contain a coin 
of Charlemagne, to be ^ Fi^nnkish cemetery. Again, as the 
Franks could not be found at Loiidiuieres befoi’e the year 
4 (? 0 , we must place tho gradual accumulation of the dead 
in that cemetciy between the dates so ascertained. It is 
clear tlmt tlie only en-or here could be that of placing both 
the bcgii^uing and end of the period too high; wc have 
ascertained, in truth, only tho date before which no Frankislv 
iiitermont could take plaeo, and tlie one Frankish intenneut, 
which is defined by a coin of Charlemagne^ did uotta]^:e place. 
Ths coin of Charlemagne maj’^ have been depogitsd long 
after that emperor's death : the Franks may not have made 
a settlement in Loiidini^res till long after the time of Clovis; 
the events could be in neither ease earlu*r. 

In this manner w'c arc justified in assuming that the iiitei’- 
meuts which occur itndev precisely similn.r circumstances in 
the neighbourhood of Londiihores, at Paidondeval, Eii ver¬ 
meil, llouprendj belong to the same race and pcnocl, viis.: the 
hh^anlfs at the tinie approximated to. Again, when our 
date is limited by the era of Justinian, as it is at SelKcn, we 
enquire, what race could occupy the valleys of the Mid the 
Itliine at that period ? and our coudusiou is, tlmt it conhl 
only he a Frankish population. A grave in Kent* limited 
by a coin of the same emperor, could only liavc received 
the body of an Anglo'fiaxoin 

Again, when we proceed to compare the iutemioiits in 
these varioiLS districts with one anotheiv we aro led to furtlior 
conclusions. ^Fe find so staking a I'oscinblance In details, 
in graves from Kent, from Jloriuainly, and tlie Itbiiic, tliat 
\vc aro irresistibly compehed to see in all those, only tlio 
records of strictly contetcporaiiGoiis loices, yot of sucli jis 
had m.lo})tod one uciirly iinitbrm mode of dis]>osing of their 
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dead. When we find them using the same, or very similar 
weapons, the same, or very similar ornaments and domestic 
utensils, we are confirmed in onr condnsion, that we have 
before us the remains of diffei-ont branches of one great 
race, namely, tlie Teutonic, about a certain defined period, 
]iainely between the Ytli and Xtli centuries of our era. 
Por the present then w^e will call the interments of this 
character, tlie Teutonic or Germanic group, and classify it 
by the occurrence of largo iron spears, iron umbos of shields, 
double-edged iron hroad-swords, without Jxilta, guards, or 
pommels; large single-edged cutlasses, knives of difieront 
fiTKes, and iron javelin-heads ; drinking vessels of ghiss and 
wooden buckets act with bronsc ; finally brooches and 
fibulse, crudfoim and circular, buckles and clfisps, the whole 
omameuted with precious metals and stones, or pastes 
and nieUo of elaborate patterns i beads of glass and amc- 
thyets, and a few rare ornaments of silver. But above all, 
we distinguish it by the ahsence of a^emation. In all tlmse 
intermeuts, tlie oojpso has been deposited, with or without 
ai"me and ornaments, lying stretched out or in a cowering 
posture, in a coffin or without a coffin as the case may be? 
but always unhurnt. This group comprises, in short, The 
Unburnt Germans of the age of Iron."' 

But another class of cemetoiies has also been observed, 
whose characteristic pocufiarity is, the inteiment iu urns of 
various patterns, of human bones calcined and reduced to 
ashes by the action of fire^ Accurate compitrison has sliown 
that in spite of this one great difference, there are points of 
resemblance between the intermeuts of thia and the fore¬ 
going group. The ornaments which accompaLiy tlio urns 
are found to he not dissimilar to those deposited with the 
unburnt skeletons ^ the remains of weapons are rare, and 
this is accounted for by the fire by which the bodies tJiem- 
selves have been eonsuniod ; hut when they do occur, even 
in fragments, they are found to correspond with those of the 
first group. 

The question now arises, Can we proceed witlii these, as 
wo did with the foiegoing ; can we ari'range them also 
together, and have wo any secure starting-points in histoiy 
or clironology to direct us ? The answer must bo in the 
affii'inativc. U'e are not entirely wdthoat thorn, but they 
are not so obvious and easy to seme as those that we had 
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proviously to deal witli, and require ratlier na&i’ie intricate 
combination to become pei^ectly Intel]i^blo and satisfactory. 

Tbe Anglo-Saxon is only one of three races ivbo are 
known, from historjj to have, at cliSbrcnt times, held sway 
in tins island, and to anyone of which, these remains might 
pi'imd facie bo attributed. Bat the claim of'the Homans 
Tanislies at once, because we are amply supplied with the 
means of comparing these intei'monts witli tliosc of Homans, 
liere and abroad, and tiiey are found at once to differ in 
almost all essential conditionSn Of the Kelts wc know ex¬ 
tremely little, but still that little does not cori'espoud with 
what we ohserve in the interments under revic’vv. Ajiglo- 
SiLxons alone I'emaiin 

Now if we set out wntli the tentative presumption, that 
these urn-burials belong also to tliat great Teutonic stock 
which occupied tbc west of Europe, and ruled for ccutuiies 
in this island, we may reasonably expect to find analogous 
pbcnoiuona in tlie otliev lancla where hi-anches of tho same 
stock w^ere also, from generation to generation, masters of 
the soih Positive, history teaches u£:, that tho Anglo-Saxons 
ctnigratcd into this country from the northern diatrLcis of 
aemiany. If, then, these aio Anglo-Saxon bniiais, it^ is 
not absurd to expect similar burials in the lands from which 
the Anglo-Saxons came. 

But here ’nvc ai'C met by a difficulty iu Umine. AitJmngh 
for more tlnm three centuries urns have been sought for and 
dug up in the north of Germ any, it is only within a very few 
years that tlrcy have been properly preserved and desichbed. 
They were noticed, indeed, even in the XVtli century, and 
the explanation of dLem sorely pnss^sled the heads of the natu- 
luiiats of that dEiy. On the whole, the popular theory was, 
that tliey wore natnrjJ prodactions, pullnlations of the es.rth 
like bulbous roots ; mid a confirmation of this wuls found in 
the asserted fact, that they mostly umlo thGir appcai-ance in 
the month of Mayd Grave authors, cspoCLEdly elei'gymen, 
discussed tliis point in sermons from their pnlpits ; for among 
other corollaries, it had been deduced that as tlie pots conld 
be good for no Cliiiatian use, they must be p>voductions of 


^ This Ijy nieiaiifi iniprfjlialilfl. Tins 
looBcLling the cartli during Uiq wriiutrt 
B«ni wvvly msy Liatg CHusM 

alight Jnojd-EJips lii tilt saJicly 


v^hoM TvcHUirn alopCi Eitcli Miioefflrit;? arc 
ueuhIIj foUSLii. Tli&^ do Ru (lere wnlt]:t£:i™ 
eu tills vtji'y time. 
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the devil: very probably the remains of a dim ti'aditioQ of 
their original use, strengthened by the superstitious vieiva 
entertained of them by the peasantry, and whicli are not at 
all extinct oven at this day. 

The spoTiianeom theory cei'tainly received a rude sboch» 
when it -was i'emarked that even if clay pots could pullulate, 
the bronze cavi'ings and burnt bouos tlioy contained could 
i]Ot: and one far-scoing naturalist fancied ho bad solved all 
difficulties by suggesting that they might have been brought 
by a wliirhvind from India or Africa, and d.epositcM .1 in 
Grcnnany ^ wliich he proved by showing tliat vrliirlwinds 
often did tninsfcr portable things from one place to another. 
Meanwhile, the tmtli had become pretty clear to some of the 
country pastors, at:id by degrees the fact was rocognisod, that 
these were in reality the mortuaiy unis of older races, lint 
^yorks like the Antiqoitaeteu liemavques ** of Rhodes, and 
Hen-manids Maslographia,’^ while they cleared away an im- 
inoiise deal of errorjJieaped tho subject over with an immense 
nuiss of supei'iiuous^ and in this Cdise^ mischievous orudition. 
Mortuary lu-ns bceime the property of the learned, and svere 
trcatei] of witJi an ample allowance of the pedantry whicli 
tJiou fashionable. Tbo misfortune w^aa tliat books ivere 
multiplied, containing a vast deal of Greek and II eh re 
Coptic^ and fejaraaritan, whicli had nothing to do witJi the 
matter; but In which the giicat object wliicli we seek, an 
accurate description of the articles found, was not thought of 
any Tuoment. In general in these books the rude woodcuts 
of urns and their contents are os little capable of giving us 
a tine conception of their form and nature^ as the vague and 
exaggerated language wLloli those woodcuts were intended 
to illustrate. Worst of all, it ^\'ns rarely thought necessary 
to give an accurate account of the where and how any tiling 
had been found: in fact, these inveterate cui'iosity-huuters 
liOpt the locality of tbeir mines as much as possible fi'Oiu the 
knowledge of their rivals. However^ for some years a bettor 
appreciation of tlie matter has prevailed, and the archaeolo¬ 
gists of Goriiiauy have gone about their work in a careful 
systematic, and satisfactory manner. And hence, although 
it is to be regretted that a good dcjd of what was recon.led 
while the means of observation wei^ plentifully supplied, is 
not to be iniplieitly relied upon, I think we have a sufficiciit 
amount of trustworthy cvideiico for our pu>'|>ose. 
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Tlio urns <liacovorod in Norfolk, Suffolk^ Cfim- 

briiigOj Nottingli^msliii'c, 'Derbysliii’c, Sussex, andi other 
counties, with bmn;!e ornaments and the- rcinains of iron 
iuiploiiients^ arc of a very marked'and peculiar chnractorj 
wdiich cannot well be mistal:oa, or confounded Avith tlmt of 
other urns, discovered without -suck aiJjuncts. Urns of pro^ 
cisely similar form, and with exactly 'tlie saine peculiarities, 
liave been discovered in Jutland and paids of Prieshind, on 
the boi-doi-s of tho Elbe, in Westphalia, in Tbui'in^ifi,, in parta 
of Saxotiy, in the duchies of Ei-ciuon and Verden, tl^o county 
of Hoy a, and other districts on the Wescr : iu short, in many 
parts of Germany east- of tkeRlune, wojit of the Upper lillbo 
and Saale^ aiul north of tlie Main. They have, tljcrcforOj 
hoeu found in countries wkic-k were occupied by the fore- 
fiitliers of the Anglo-Saxons. The latest of these discovenos, 
is that made in tho course of last year at Stadc on the Elbe, 
in the kingdom of llaiiov^er, and as this is well known to 
myself in most of its detailSj I '^vill describe some of the 
points of i^esemblance between it and the I’csults of Englisli 
researches. The urns ai’O mostly of a dark brown or dull 
black clay, rudely executedj and never turned on the lathe : 
the foot itself being seldom quite flat, and here and thei^e 
ornamented with a cross. They are often distinguislied by a 
number of bulges in tite sidiA'i, wliic)^ have been, for the ]i\ost 
j^art, produced by pressure of the day from within. Some 
are nearly globular, '^vith a slight rirn for a iicclc, tuid dis¬ 
proportionately small opening : others arc ornamented witli 
one or more raised rims or iillets round the neck ; and these 
fillets are often tuarked with oblique lines, i-udcly scratched, 
or {lots, apparently made with the tip of tJie finger. Others 
have knobs applied to dillerent parts of the neck and the 
belly. The occurrence of handles is extremely rare.^ 'The 
general form of om ament censists in circular lines round the 
necic, draw'll ver}'' irreguiai'ly with the finger or a atick, and 
trinjagular figures below tlm shoulder, in the openingB of 
wlndi above and below^ are stars of dots (generally six 
disposed round a central one) made by the tip of tlie finger. 
And sometimes they aie stamped with small drcnlar or 
rhomboidal patterns, produced xvitli tlm end of a stick, in 

® Athdise eislity urns fi'ftm S-taic m tlifi 'veFEtl, -wiLli tlic muP'l (^nsJUGU-tB tif -tri- 
MusLTini it aritHJYW, Cflily DMJ im a injjulftr Hhsh, und (if dob. 

httudlo. It ifi ft murU picclier-Blt&pBd 
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ivhicli a rude crof 5 S or stfbi- boon cut. The cujjtoin 
common elaoTvliero of coToriiig these unis SAUconshapod 
vessels or boivls of day, does not prevail here, biit many of the 
urns have covers of their ovm, c+irefuHy fitting into the neck, 
luid ornamented on the top with what seem rude figures of 
birds and animak Any one who will take the trouble to 
compare the figures in "Mr. Neville's Sa^:on obsequies with 
this deseription, will see at once the strikiug resemblance 
borne by his unis to those at Stado, The j&ainc applies to 
those in the British Museum, from Eye in Suffolk, and from 
Sussex, to those in the Antiquities of DcrbyElhrc, ^iuid to 
others in the Archaeological Joiunuds and Archaeologia. The 
following dosciiption, hy Professor Henslow, of urns found 
near Derbyshhe, almost exactly represents the form of those 
found at Stade :—" They are all wrought by liand wdtheut tho 
US0 of the lathe, out of a dai^k-colourod day, frequently 
mixed with fragments of felspar; tliey are very slightly 
baked, though some have been so far so as to have acquired 
a redthsh tinge. The majority are dark brown, piissing 
cither to black or a dark green tint. Many arc ornamented 
IV!til a few lines or scratclies arranged in different pattems ; 
and some are more highly onibellished by the addition of 
stamped patterns, such ii£ might readily bc^ formed by 
notching the end of a stick, or twisting a small piece of metd 
into a epirs-l or zig-zag pattera. Seveinl of tlie urns liave 
projecting knobs or bosses. Most of these bosses have been 
formed by merely pressing out the sides of the liiti from 
within, whilst it was in a soft state ; but in some cases they 
w^crc found of a soHd lump of clay, which lias been stuck on 
the surface of the urm’^ 

If we continue our comparison, and examine the articles 
found with these urns, we shall find an equally striking 
agreement between the German and the English interments. 
In both we find the remains of glass vessels and heads, which 
have been exposed to the action of a strong fire. In both 
occur oombs of ivory or horn, which are also not very 
unusual in graves of the ‘^unbumt^’ group. In both we find 
small shears and tsveezers, with eaipicks attached; orna¬ 
mented discs of bone, and a multiplicity of bronze buckles^ 
remains of fibulm and clasps, ornamented with the same or 
veiy similar pattems. The identity of these interments 
cannot then I tkiuk, be denied. 
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But if we arc inclinod In UngLiud to attribute tliem to the 
Anglo-Sa^fous, mucli more must we attnbute them m 
Grermany to the race from whidi the Anglo-Saxons came. 
Roman they Ccinnot be in Germany, for they are found where 
Eomane rover camen Slavonic tliey probably ai*® not, for 
they are found in countries where the Slaves never had 
lasting settlements; and bear no resemblance -whatever to 
what Is comnionly found in lands where the Slaves were 
settled from the oornmencement of our historicul peinotl 
Keltic they are not, for there is no record of Kelts in nortli 
Germany at aJl; and what little -we do kno-w of Keltic art, 
has notJhng hi common -with these forms. But If they are 
none of these, they are German ; and if they are German, 
so are the similar ones in England: in other w^ords wc have 
here a second group, namely^ that of The Burnt Germans 
of the age of Iron.'* And two classes of mtorments are 
slioivn to belong to the Anglo-Saxons : one in which crema¬ 
tion was, one in which it was not practised: assuredly a 
difference of such importance that we are bound to use all 
our efforts to account for it* 

There ECem to me but two W’aya in wliich Offs can he 
done, and only two hypotheses by -wliich the facts obseiwed 
can he co-ordinated. >Ve may assume a difference of custom 
among different races, or the some race at different pciiods. 
We may suppose Jutes, and Angles* and Saxons, and half a 
score more snbdiviaions of the Germanic race, to have had 
throughout modes of interment, essentially differing upon this 
one point. The criterion will be, if we find certain customs in¬ 
variably provaihng in cerbiiu districts, wliich can be shown to 
have boon invariably occupied by some one or more of these 
particular subdivisiona of races. If we cannot do this, our 
hypothesis wiU be inaufficiontj and the wdiole superstmotuve 
will break down* Or -we may assume an identity of custom iti 
the race, varied only, first in progress of time* and next by 
causes internal of external* -wlridi can be assigned. On this 
assumption it must be praved or made probable that all the 
races in question had originally one and tlio same custom * 
that they all relinquished it at the same or at difTerent times ; 
and that sufficient reasons can be assigned* cither derived 
from the nature of the custom itself* or from causes external 
to its niLturCj to account aatisfatfforily for such a change* 
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Prac-ticallj stated, the matter resolv'es itself into the two 
following propositions :—■ 

L Different tribes of Germans, all being pagans,^ respect¬ 
ively adopted and kept up the one form of burial to the 
exclusion of the other, 

11. All the different tribes of Germans, adopted first one 
and then the other form, in progress of time, and in con¬ 
sequence of internal or external infinences. 

"When we have decided upon these two points, a third 
question, not yet involved in the premiseSj -will still remain 
to 1)0 considered. It may, namely, be asserted that no such 
accurate distinction exists as has here been assumed in order 
to place the case fairly for argument; but that the various 
forme are so often found so intenningLed, that we must pro- 
nouncB all decisions obtained by the way now attempted to 
be pursued, nugatory, I shall take this question, also, in its 
proper place, and that will be when I have disposed of the 
second thesis above stated. 

I If it could be shown that the Jutes of Kent, the Isle of 
Wight, and Hampshire, were the only Jutes in England, and 
that their peculiar mode of bniial, as found in the graves of 
Kent, was invariahle ; if it could be shown that the Angles 
of Mercia, Northuinhm, and East Anglia, had an equally 
invariable custom differing from the Kentish ; if it emud be 
shown that the Saxons in Sussex, "Weesex, and Essex, and so 
forth, had another, we should still have to show that the popu¬ 
lations on the continent, from whom respectively these so- 
called different tribes or races came, had from the first the 
same customs as their descendants perpetuated in England, 
l^one of these things can ho done. I have started for the 
present with the admission of Beda^s division of the Germanic 
occupiers of Britain, into Jutes, Angles, and SaxouS;, although 
I Lave no doubt of its being merely traditional, and totally 
irreconcilable with the way in which the occupation 
gradually took place : 1 take the liberty of referring to the 
introductory chapter of the “ Saxons in England.” Beda 

® 1‘eaBDQ^ fw inBarilng ’woMft thut JITb wjtahed thcrcfiffe TlClihen i 

htno, 19 the niBh Id arniptify the di^ciig. Though of the which cxistB 

i$iOEi. it IS ns&uEUed luuchtoo Imalllj thskt inespHitiug 1&)g1!iah u^teirniButs ,>1 
beCAUvfi htfrJhl iricii iuiub uid omcuiiEntz dBte has, in fact, Ehis fjalBe ^BanmptiDi] for 
□[ujuBsHosably vinff ft tinman custom, s]] its ^ncid, 1 TeaecTB the dlscuBBioci oi it 
Buch hnrialB bts fiagan. Nothing tftii he fot nnothor acciflioH, wishing here to con- 
/urthcT the truth. Washing the fine- inysHlf Htiictiy to the ternaB in ■wljich 
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spoke only in the eightli centuryj more than 390 yea-rs after 
the events he described, and of parts of England with which 
he waa personally unacquainted. And he took care to 
qualify ^at he said with an *^iit ferunt." 1 am net disposed 
to lay great stress upon the historical value of a tradition 
nearly thi'ce hundi'sd years oldj recorded before the eighth 
century, and inti-oduccd meroly incidentally by an ecclesias¬ 
tical historian; but I am neverthelesB prepared to admit that 
some greater iufliiE of Germans than usual, upon the eastern 
and southern coasts of England, took place about the middle 
of the fifth century of our era*, and attracted the attention of 
contemporary authorsj as for instance Prosper Tyro : and 
following these, I am content to believe that a coiisidei'ahto 
troop, pinncipally, perliaps, of Jutes or Frisians did then land 
in Kent, probably also in the Isle of Wighh subsequently 
thence in the present hundreds of East and ^Ifest Mena, in 
Hampshire. I must, however, on other grounds, claim other 
parts of England for the same population. The earliest 
Kentish charters, wdiich arc unfortunately much later than 
we could wish, present remarkable resemblances of dialeot 
to the Saxon, known, to us from many good and earlier 
authorities as Nortliumbrian; and no doubt both of 
show peculiarities which especially belong to the Frisian in 
its earliest known form, but which do diftbr a good deal from 
the oldest forms of Saxon. Tradition placed the scene of 
Hengest’s fii'st great victory at Stamford, in LinoolnsliEre, 
and assigned the foundation of the kingdom of Northumbria 
to his son and nephew. It is therefore very probable that 
the people whom Hengest represents, vh:., the Jutes or 
Frisians from Jutland, and tlie still more southerly parts of 
the Elbe countries, did occupy the eastern coast of England 
from Kent upwards, through Essox^ Sutiblk, Norfolk/ Lincoln¬ 
shire, and so on nortliw^ard, stretching perhaps iu their ships 
to tho Isle of Wight and across the Jifolciit to the opposite 
coast. Now in the parts of England beyond the limits 

^ Tfotliing cui juMsitily lYidro Fi'Ihic hj-hjihI h^Hltna ivttb its bend under w»1cr 
Uiau tlie toivera oF tbe NeirFulk ii;]]un;hi*a iryiiiu Uh Rt^inea otit of a caunl, n rcnl 

tlifl KBat^—i-renJ. fortraesea ua tlwjy Ftlstaio.'L -wiLL builil ilikeB avi^n LF diPftFn 
■were in. time of need. But tli-c ^^ren-t ctn* bia laaiJ. for tvar. Tii-u Sr»Xon retreats 
nicbcrivtit; of Friaian bl'>od is cliheeittf out before tUo sea ; tile Frisian, ahnle it oiit, 
tile Soft. Th* 341 !u(h 5& i31^ ef tLe wiLhont lnjd^ijiU Lravutt 

JejnJ. 1!bdi Frisintia diil it wlietuvoi' tliay ail (inu^P^s. Ix;£ miy ena who loult 

earns. Like ^ NewftaiULlliicid deu of fjajd at tbo likea in UnlJanJ, iit lifut, iUn! if j 
race, Uko.! wilE, fur uu reaaun ooi uiu'C], Ldnyulo^^bire, 
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assigned bo tBe Jutos by Bed.Vs very insufficietit classiiieation, 
we iind abmuJEtnce cif burials -whiclLi differ cutiroly from those 
prevalent in Kent j we find cremation and nrn-baml, in 
a much greater proportion than among tlie men of Kent and 
in the Isle of Wight. 

The custom of Kent and the Isis of Wight itself is, how¬ 
ever, not at all proved to have been esclnsivcly and con^ 
sistcntly that of mhumation with arms and ornaments, but 
without cremation, Kven conld it be shown thait no other 
form bad ever been yet discovered in either place, it would 
still bo necessary to show that none such ever could herc-^ 
after be discovered i in other words, that those portions of 
England had been already so cai'efiiUy^ investigated, _ so 
thoroughly ransacked, that it was impossible for anything 
new to he found there. My own experi^cc of tJm way in 
which most extensive graveyards, filled with remains of cre¬ 
mation and umg, have been unexpectedly discovered, makes 
me hesitate eixtreniely as to the fact that the -capabilities of 
Kent and the Isle of Wight, in this respect, ai^e finally and 
entirely known. Moreoverj I learn from the Archoiologla, 
vol. XXX., that a large barrow wbicli was opened at a plaeo 
called Iffinswood, in the first-named county, did actually 
contaiu five urns filled with evidences of cremation; from 
the desciiptlon there given, these urns did not belong at all 
to the kind usually caUed BritiEb: while they did bear a 
remarkable resemblance to some forms not very uncommon 
in the musemns of North GrOrmany j the fact that they stood 
mouth downwards, proving nothing one way or the other, 
inasmuch as it is not at all unusual in Germany. Still more 
striidng ia the case of Sittingbourne, in the same ^colmtJ^ 
From an account given in the Collectanea Antiqua,^^ vol. i., 
it is evident that the cemotcry discovered at that place con¬ 
tained two distinct and separate portions, one filled with 
skeletons deposited in the usual ‘way, wnth swords, spears, 
knives, and shield-bossea of iron, with jewelled fibnl®, 
brooches, and other common ornaments * the other filled 
with ums of the Saxon class, in which were the calcined 
bones and ashes of the dead, Mr. Yallance's words show 
w’Jiat sort of urns were found. He gays, Before I learnt 
anything of these remains, several fragments of nnis of 
vadous sorts, some of a lead colouj\ some of a red, fhe larger 
ones of a coarse, black earth, mixed with sand and shells. 
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surrounded with ashes aud calcined matter, had been dug 
up. Some were ornamented with headings of four or more 
lines, some with a zigzag pattei'iij some with horizontal 
circular mouldings about the brim, some plain, some twisted. 
The coarse specimens are very Little burnt; and the other 
ornaments are done by the hand without the lathe/^ I could 
find pardlels to every one of these cases from my own 
drawings of urns found in Germany, A single glance at the 
plan which accompanies tlio interesting paper from whi*^ I 
quote, suffices to show that these were not urns deposited 
with skeletons* but apai't from them* and in a separate por¬ 
tion of the burial ground. 

2^or less does tlie Mo of Wight supply evidcucos of cre¬ 
mation in a cemetery* which must bo attributed to the 
Germanic race. On Brightstoiie and IJowcombo GownSj 
Mr. HiUier opened tliirtcen graves* two only of which* that 
lay somewhat isolated, contained uubumt skeletons, (of 
which the skulls were wanting, a fact of not uncommon 
occurrence), while the rest yielded burnt bones^ and ashes. 
In one of these was an iron dagger* and a coin of Con¬ 
stantine (the younger 1). In another* an um of a character' 
tliat bears not the slightest rescmhlance to those called 
British; but* on the contrary, a very striking one to tho 
Saxon urns of other localities. So that here* in a place 
which alt admit to be Jutish* we have a different sort of 
interment ffom tliat observed, but not even Imown to bo 
prevalent, still less exclusively used* in J utish Kent. 

Still Less can it be shown tliat the converse bolds in other 
paits of England, winch, under Beda*s clasaification, must 
have received a different population* Saxon or Angle, lor 
though numerous instances of cremation have been found in 
Norfolk, Suffolk* Cambridge, Nottinghamslhre, Dcrby^irc 
Warwickshire, which supply us with tlic best ex/unples oi 
Saxon urns* yet burial without cremation has been found 
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thare too, and in very sufficient proportions. In the cemeteiy 
of little IV'ilbraliain (East Angle) Mr. Neville calculated 
somewhere about 130 mortuary urns to 188 skcletoiia.^ 
Sussex aJsOj which is reckoned of course to the Saxon race, 
(Sh-B Seaxan, South Saxons) supplied Dr. Mantcll with urns ot 
the same character aa tliose of Norfolk and Stade. Chnrch- 
overj in IVarwickshiro, had a cemetery filled with skeletons* 
accompanied by precisely the aamc circumatancea as those of 
Kent, and at least one um of decidedly Saxon cliaracter; 
but the population of 'Warwickshire was Middle Angle. 
Thus far the grounds for the first thesis appear to fail Much 
more do they so, when we enquire Into the condition of the 
question on the continent of Europe, in the Lands from which 
the populations of which we have spoken originally came. 
In all thego localities we find a great preponderance of crema¬ 
tion ; hi a few, both inodes practised, but in a great majority 
of instances cremation only. This is, in one point of view, a 
difference from the Engfish custom, but it is one that can 
be easily and naturally accounted for, and is the result of 
certain focts which are recorded in positive history* Still it 
is, on the other side, decisive; if the Jutes always buried 
their dead, from tlie first without cremation, where are the 
dead bodies of the Jutes upon the contiikcnt 1 In Jutland 
itsolfj urns with cremation are as common as interments 
without it, or more common. And no one will pretend that 
even these interments very closely rosemblo those of Kent 
or of the Fi'anka. They are, in fact, mostly the remains of 
Daties, who, in much later times, w^andered into the Jutish 
peninsula ■ even as no doubt some of the um-hurials are 
not those of Germanic, but Slavonic heathens, who, till a 
very late period, occupied the riverain districts of the lower 
Elbe, Much less can burials like those in Kent be shown to 
exist in the Friesish districts, or in any of those occupied till 
the ninth century by tbe Saxons. In these countries thou¬ 
sands of_urns of the iron age have been found: I doubt 
whether in all Jiji^ sk^lctonn have, and even of these I may 
have to give an account on some other occasion, which will 
diininisli their iniportance, aa fiir as this question is concerned. 
Til this also the giomnds of the hypothesis break down alto- 
go ther, and wc are compelled to conclude that the first pro- 

* Obiioi|tiiis, tfj tJjo JIou. lU C. Nevillij, pp. 
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position, viz,, “ Thitt different Germanic tribes, being pagans, 
reapectively kept Tip the one form of burlil, to tbe exclusion of 
the other,is not supported by facts, and falls to the ground. 

TL Wo are now driven to enquire whethei the second pro¬ 
position has better evidence in. its favour, and wlifether, if 
affirmed, it suffices to account for all the circunifitances. I 
believe cremation to have been originally the universal rite 
of ftU Teutonic races,—as well as most othej's in. the north of 
Europe,—and of by far the greatest number I can prove it to 
have so been.^ This proof from history and ti'adition, had 
better be reserved for a separate enquiry, in which it will be 
shown that Goth, and Scandinavian, Herulian, Tbuiingtan, 
Frank and Saxon, Alamana and Baiowarian all did alike 
in this respect. For the present, the reader must be content 
vdth the assertion, that the general expression of Tacitus is 
true of the whole Germanic race, and that ah its subdi¬ 
visions, witbout exception, at one time practised this rite* 
The reasons for it, which lie deep intlie national lieatheudoR), 
will hereafter also he investigated* 

If, however, the first part of this argument be admitted, 
the second will be so also. Every day^s experience is its 
proof: of all the races that did oneo burn their dead, there 
is not one that does so now, except under circumstances 
which ai'e supposed to justify exti'eme and exceptional 
measures * The only question here that cs.n interest us, ia 
the cause which induced one or all of these populations to 
give up a custom universal, and founded on deep national 
feelings. As far bs 1 know, there am only two such 
causes possible, one a physical, one a moral cause. In the 
case we are investigating, the physical cause is, the dif¬ 
ficulty of obtaining means to practise the rite, which by 
gradually leading to its abaiidoiiiuent, as certainly leads to 
its desecration. In one or two countries, where wood was 
not abundailt, whore the cost of the funeral pile was too 
great for the means of a majority of the population, crema¬ 
tion vanished earlier than Paganism : as usual mammon had 
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got tlie bett&r of all national and religioua feeling- and 
burning haTing once vanished as a rite, became degraded as 
a principle. So sooner did the people cease to bum, not 
only Its heroes, but its ovrn children in Scandinavia, than it 
began to bum its malefactoi^. The Tvant of ■wood alouo^^—so 
deeply felt in Iceland that a father once sacrificod Ms own 
son to T'liorr to get timber from the god for a ho use and 
tlirone—weaned th 0 heathen from his ancient custo-m, 
He reserved cremation for trolls, ■witclioa, ningicians, and 
gucb, as having been buried, rose again and widked to the 
horror and amasement of mem^ It is to tl:iis that 1 attri’ 
bute the somewhat early relinquishment of cremation as a 
funeral rite in Denmark especially, where wood is very rai'C 
and expensive, and somewliat later in Sweden and Norway, 
where the store lasted a little longer. But Scandinavia 
alone furnishaa ns -with any certain intelligence concerning 
the relinquishment of cremation during a period of pure 
Paganism. No doubt Scandinavia remained Pagan, long 
after other European atatea were Christian, and might be 
auppOEod to have taken a useful example fi’om neigh¬ 
bours, Peibaps this is so, considering tlie nature of popular 
tradition; but stHf when we find in thetwolftli century burning 
thrown back literally into the era of the gods, and inhuman 
tion carried beyond the bounds of all ascertaiued history, wc 
must confess that a. change took place very early among our 
Norse forefatliers in this respect. 

There is only one other race of Teutonic blood, of which 
any question can he made, as to their relinquishing cremation 
before they adopted Christianity, This is the Frautish.: and 
I must confess I labour hero under want of definite materials 
to form a judgment. If the interment of Childeric, recorded 
by Chiffiet, be in all points accurately described,—If this be 
the CJulderic, father of Clovis, and not one of the very many 
later Merwingian princes of the name, calling themselves 
kings mhilitaie^ —■ if the Salic law in its oldest manu- 
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scrip form be oldev thfin the coiiTersioo of Clovis,—"wliy 
tliEii tbe Fr-inks must Lave found very little Tvood iu tlio 
cultivated plains of Belgium I Or being brought into 
near contact with Glvristiansj and with the Romano-Grallb 
piiosthoodj tliey may^ following a common habit, have 
adopted fonns and ceremonies which were impressed ii]>on 
them as all-’impovtaat, instead of others in whose efficacy 
they had perhaps already begun to doubt, and which, to say 
the least of it, were dear. The Church almost always eame 
at tlie right moment, and tliore was plenty of it in the 
Gallo-Roman proviiices, wliou Clovis thought them TLVordi 
taking and likely to be taken. 

The next, or moral cause, is of much greater moment to 
ns. The want of wood cannot explain the giving np an old 
religious rite, universally, and nearly at once, by large 
bodies of men. In fiict, want of wood—a very merely 
matei’inl consLileration—should not have boon mentioned at 
all, if 1 did not firmly believe that in the va^t mass of the 
vulgar, by which I mean the selfish in all ages, the reli¬ 
gions idea is absolutely bounded by the circumstance of 
gain and lca 3 ; and that, if it was clieaper, we should find a 
vast majonty of people, very glad to burn their dead at the 
present moment. 

In Asia, there are people who do not defile fire with 
the worlc of burning matter,—corpses : these throw their 
dead anywhere, except into the flames. Some commit them 
to a sacred river; some expose them to the atmosphere. 
There have been people tlmt ^ve them to wild beasts, 
and the wild hcasts that cat their dead weiie sacred. But 
with the exception of the 3cai:idinaviaus, who having onco 
given up their custom of burning, may possibly have intro^ 
duced sti’ange variations in the disposid of the dead (many 
of wMch I find hinted at by Arnidel and others, but cannot 
in any reasonable way ti'acc), I know of no Teutonic people 
among wliom any particular^ religious sect arose, or could well 
have arisen wfitliout oar ki(io™g it, whose doctrines would 
lead to the abandonment of the ancient rito of cremation. 
Among the men of our race, 1 find no trace of sacred rivers, 
which it was pious to people witli carcases, or of holy wolves 
whom it was good, to feed ’^vith the flesh of tho departed. I 
find, in short, in Europe, only a heathendom, which as long 
as it could develope itself undisturbed, committed its dead to 
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aauctifying fire, and a Christendom whicli partly on other 
grounds of it ;3 own, hut chielly becauAO cremation was kMike-it, 
insisted upon the relinquishment of ci'emation. The religious 
idea itself which lay in heathendom was uecess^trily iu 
those days the ground of Christian hostility to it, and nothing 
was so bad in the eyes of the highest linkers, the most 
earnest apostles of the new faith, as wliat w’as good and 
generous in that of tho old, Tho bad parts tboy could havo 
held cheap ; these w'ould liave died of themselves. The 
noble parts, which had a life and vitality of their own, they 
must combat or use. And this wo know them to have done ; 
although they seem, in a worthy impatience, to have lost 
sight of the truth, that pagauism was au inti'oductiou to 
Christianity,its antecedent^ but notnecemrily ita antagonist; 
and attached more importance to mere forma than was 
necessary, or even on their own principle of amal{^a7fiiitz07i, 
desirable. However, history assures ua that one great point 
to which they devoted their attention, was the substitution of 
inhumation for cremation ; and that, as in later days, tran- 
suhstantiation—a subsidiary question—became the test of 
Catholic and Protestant, so hero, burying with or burying 
without burning was made the sign of distinction between 
two different faiths. "Wherever Christianity set foot, cre¬ 
mation wiis to cease. The thing itself was, no doubt, of as 
little moment in the one case as the other: politics were most 
concerned, and religion used as a mask or engine. 

My readers will all be well aware with what oxtferac and 
justifiable caution the missionary clergy dealt with all dan- 
, gcrous heathen doctrines and practices. They never inen^ 
tinned them, if they could only help it, in any public 
documeutn What their letters to one another may liave 
contained, what their conversations with one another may 
have turned upon, we do not know. But they took very 
good care to say nothing officially about anything which they 
wished to have foi'gotten. In the law of Kent, called 
jE^elberht’s—the first Christian king,—there is not a word 
about the heathendom to be eradicated, or the Christianity 
established, cs^cept, indeed, the position the bisbop and 
priest were to hold in the new Christian polity. And it is 
not till late periods that the actual heathendom, of the 
Anglo-Saxons is at all mentioned as subject of legislation ; and 
these ai'c rarely genuine Germanic rites, being nine times in 
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ten, absurdities of the Roiuaniiitng clerics, viho yrere happy 
to transfer to iSaxon pages the trash they had found in their 
own Italiim or Eastern models. 

It is not therefore out of the laws in general, that we get 
our Information as to the steps taken to put heathendom out 
of countenance. lii all the mass of English legislation^ there is 
not one word about cremation in any Law: and I am struck with 
amazement when I read in Beowulf so many passEi^es which 
have reference to it as a rite, and a noble one^ applied to the 
funerals of heroes and kings. Still the absetiee of all men¬ 
tion of it does not disprove its existence, any more than the 
same ground would disprove the prcvaleuoe of other super¬ 
stitious observances, which are fii-st distinctly alluded to 
some centuries later. This can only show, tliat in tlie time 
of Ciiut, the circnmstances of the case were ao changed that 
there was no fm-thcr scruple about the distinct prohibition 
of certain forms of heathendom by name. There was in 
hiot among the Anglc^fc^axons, at tlie time of their conver¬ 
sion, no such predominant power in the state, as to allow of 
interference witlt the national customs and faith by autho¬ 
rity. "Whatever was to be done must be accomplished by 
persuasion and example. The utmost an Anglo-Saxon king 
could have ventured would be to give the missionary a safe- 
conduct and command respect for his person, as a king’s 
officer or messenger, a right winch was essentially inherent 
in the crown. If the King dispatched a his pei’son 

would assuredly he rcspoctcd, whatever might be the success 
of his message; and this I have some reason to think was 
the mode adopted. "We know that it did gradually produce 
its fruits iu the conversion of the lioathen, though bai'dly in 
so shoi-t a period, or by such thousands at once, as the 
legends of the time would persuade us. A conqueror 
like Cinit could proceed somewhat more strongly to work 
and bring a very different authority to bear upon a popula¬ 
tion long accustomed to obedience, and in truth long profess¬ 
ing Christiauity. "W^hat in jdHSelberht or Itmdwald would 
have been a dangerous attack upon the national faith and 
freedom, was in Cmit only a proper solicitude for the purity 
of the religion which the iiation had long adopted. But the 
Oiise was very different vrith Charlemagne in hia dealings 
with the Saxons on the continent—tlio Old Saxons^ :is Bcda 
for distinction calls them. ThesD had for nearly thirty y Cal'S 
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’^vEtged.i'wai’ figainst the Franks under tlic princes of his house, 
ftud TVLth more successi than the purely Frankish annals 
willingly admit From these annalists we learn over and over 
again that the Salmons were most attached to their heathen¬ 
dom—paganissima gena—and Charlemagne who, unluckily 
for his hiatorianSi during the whole time was in firm league 
with tlic pagan Slavic tribes of tho Elbe, the Polabi, Obo- 
triti, and the like^ ia always celebrated as a champion of 
Christ, a hero of light warring against darkness. At Icngtli 
the Franlis prevailed, and Chaidemagnc adopted the policy of 
removing from the Saxon land and dispersing throngliont 
his Frankish territories all the heads of houses with their 
ikmilies, who remained after tho great struggle, A strict 
calculation sliows, that about tliirty thousand Louaclioldcrs 
were thus expatriated. Their country—the present duchies 
of Bremen and Yerdan, and tho principality of Luncbnrg, 
as well as the lands beyond the Elbe, wei^e ^ven by him to 
his heathen allica of Slavic blood. But against the heathen¬ 
dom of the Saxons, who were now to be a pai^t of the 
Frankish population, severe regulations were isaned: while 
theft and murder, and other crimes which we look upon as 
entirely subversive of society, could atill be atoned for by the 
customary compensations, two or three essentially heatlien 
practicos were made hablo to the punislimont o£ death : 
because heathendom was the bond which held the Saxons 
togetUer, and nourished tlrat national feeling which bad for 
BO many years rendered them dangerous to the Franks. 
Among these practices was cremation of the dead, which 
is distinctly stated to be the heathen custom :—“ Si quis 
corpus defuncti liominis eocundum ritum paganorum 
flainma consumi feccrit et ossa ejus ad cinerem tiedierit, 
capitc punietnr"^ The custom thon of the pagan Saxons, 
as of moat other pagan races in Koitliern Europe, was to 
bum the dead ; that of the Christians to bury them.^ Now, 
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■VtliGu wc couple with tliifl pa^sago, the fact already stated, 
tliat all the tiibefi of Germany during tlieir period of FagaU' 
ism, did practise the same rite, aud. all did gradually rdia- 
guiah It, we shall, I tliinlc, bo justified iu concludiiig that 
their reason for doiug this was the adoption voluntarily or 
enforcedly of Christianity ; and consequently that it is Chris¬ 
tianity which mates the distinction between the two modes 
of interment ohaerved; jn other words the “Burnt GermauB 
of the age of li-ou'' wore Pagans, The numberless details of 
heathen life, to my mind, are strong coiifirination of to 
conclusion► Burial was the custom of the oarliest Christians 
for one particular reason : ^ it had dways been the prac.tic0 
of tlie Jews, and following it the Saviour — a Jew, ac- 
coiding to the dcsli—had boeu buried t so had his oldest 
disciples and apostles. So that it is iinpossible for a moment 
to imagine any Cliristiaii adopting any other rite, especially 
one practised by tlm Pagan pei-secutors ; and there is besides 
reason to believe, not only that eastern ideas about ths 
nature of wbicli afterwai^ds developed themselves ^ in. 

Gnoatical and Manichean heresies, early ^mingled with 
Christiaiiity ; but also that superstitions notions respecting 
the resurrection ftom the dead in hod^t were not with¬ 
out influence upon this point. On the other hand the 
heathen believed his goda to have instituted the rite_of 
burning, nay, themselves to liave raeunted tlie funeral pile, 
Prom tbo ascent of the smolce he drew auguries a 9 _ to the 
future condition, of the friend that had departed* Kra too 
was the purifier, the mcdiuin of comnm.nication with the 
. gods, one at least of the holy elements. A sti'ikiug instance 
000111*8 to me of an interment^ in. which five seems to have 
been introduced tdmost by stealth, although tbo bodies had 
evidently not been exposed to the full power of a pile. 
Idoine years ago at Eke, near Hildesbeini, a barrow was _ re¬ 
moved, Upon its basis there vvei'C found six holes, or Idsts, 
as they ai*e sometimes called. Five of these were neaidy 
filled w'lth ashes of wood, anrl over oach a shdetou lay at 
full length upon its back. The sixth hole was not ao occn.- 

* Thtl'e were aJaa Iwo more. F^ireral mitu polled ts Lids Unt 

pile* were enpHnEJve* aad tli* tarlieBt bui nmp cmiU Imi'dly Iieito b&EO pniianagad 
CiLtletiaiLa Yvtire pool' nlccir Th-a Iimca'Btl ju private. With boi'ifll tliiffo wus no 
r]t(ig of CbriadjuiH cOulnl lifft tiai'o beCil diiB mltj', tbo cstiicoiillJS sliow. 
iKiriormea publicly, wiiilt aimtianity^ * MSS. Ifepoi-te iu Uje poaeaEionOf Uio 
uot yet bftiujj h toksftteii HsIigiDd, Te^i^fiQ IliEtorlfial Soedtty of UasMivcr. 
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pietl, biH dose l>v it stood, a small urn and a, spindle-stone^ 
■the only implcnieiLt of any kind discovered in the barrow. 
Tbs base was enclosed with a circle of stones* It has been 
conjectured "that this is an interment of a ti'ansition state,, of 
Chi'istians who had not yet entirely relinquished their 
pagandom; or of pagans, who titough di'ead of the law 
prevented them from raising a pile to consume the bodies 
eiitireljj had devised a plan of burning at least a part of 
the Ses^ by means of fires lighted beneath the dead, and fod 
with heath, sedge and ferns, wliose flame would not be seen far 
off. In like manner the .Ahbo Cochot found several skeletons 
at Parfondeval lying upon a sti-atum of aslies and charcoal.^ 

I have said that there might be a third question : 
vi^.j whether our experience is such ae to justify our attvd- 
buting an exclusive practice to one time or race at all: in 
other words, whether cremation and inhumation may uot 
have been practised together. In timoj no doubt they might; 
and this is all that our discovery of nins with askoa and 
skeletons in the same cemeteries will warrant our saying. 
But contemporaneous or not, on the same spot or not, the 
um-bni'ials are Pagan; the burials without cremation, in 
England,—are Clu-istian, If there be any equivocation in the 
matter, it lies the other way ; a few half-converted Chifs- 
tians may for a wliilc have clung to the rite of burning; 
but I do not behove any Pagan Saxon to have burled without 
it. The rite of buniiug was heathen, and could only be given 
up when heathendom itself was shiikou to its foundations as 
it happened in Scandinavia, I can explain the first ca^e, by 
the very imperfect organization of the clergy in the first years 
of the Gonvorsion. They did not hve in tha country among 
the people themselves, but went their rounds, from place to 
place, as missionaries, residing cenobitically under the pro¬ 
tection. of thfl kings, upon theb' vills or estates, and sometimes 
in the towns, where any such existed* As fai- as Anglo- 
fciaxon. history teaches us, nearly a hundred yeai-s elapsed 
between the advent of Augustine and tlio regular establish¬ 
ment of anything like parish churches* So that I find no 
great difficulty in the supposition that here and there a 
ju’ofessed Christian may have been dispatched oii his long 
joui'iicy ?}torf; simply because no Ciiristian priest 

happened to be by to pro von t ii Ji'Ioreover, during nearly 

^ Lil NumtauJid SouturraiuG, 34IS. 
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two-tliirds of a century after the conversionj apostacy 
not at all an. uncoTnm,on occurrence ; and no doiiLt one of 
very first evidences ivould be a return to the rite of crema¬ 
tion. But apart fron> these considerations; the deposit of 
Christian and psigan renimns, upon the same spot^ does not 
appear at all surprising. We must only be content to abstract 
a little fi'om our prevalent notions about clinrobynrds. i 
have myself little doubt, tliat ‘vvhen a village was duly and 
formally acttlcd, a certain portion of the mark, or boundary- 
land, r?as set apart to receive the dead. It is possible that 
it may liave been dosignated merely by the ej'ection of cortaiii 
tumuli, or the placing of huge atones. For not only have I 
opened fifty tumuli, from 4 to 6 feet high, perfectly circulaTj 
and standing upon perfectly level ground, oi^e after the 
othcrj and found absolutely nothing in tliem; hnt the deposit 
of numerous urns in one barrou^, and generally in irregular 
stages, and Vh^ith irregular intervals, proves pi'etty dearly, not 
that the tumulus Tvsa thrown up over the urns, but that holes 
■rvere dug in tlio tumulus, and the urns therein deposited, as 
occasion required. The baiTOW was there, in fact, before the 
bui'ial i as was necessarily the case when the slope of a 
natural hill was selected for the purpose. And one reason 
for paving the surface of the burial-ground, much as our 
streets are paved—a thing often observed in Germany—may 
have been to preserve the earlier deposits from disturhance, 
by marking exactly how far the ground was already occu¬ 
pied. Moreover, it seems that on this supposition we can 
host account for the occurrence, which is not unusual,—of 
harrows entirely witliout doposits. They arc simply sucli as 
have not been used. 

Now, if such burial-grounds existed long before what we 
call chui-chyards were permitted to be established, which in 
this country wjqs in the middle of the eighth century, and whilo 
these remained extremely rare (for even towards the end of 
the tenths there were churches without churchyards), I can 
readily imagine Christians still resorting with their dead to 
the old locality. Indeed, they may often have been Christian 
enough to bury their dead, and yet heathen enough to wish 
them buried in places of ancient aanctity, and near the bones 
of their family and friends. And, after all, it is very possible 
that in BnglW the new churchyards were expresdy fuid 
mtentionally placed upon the sites of the old cemeteries. 
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Tliei^ T^ere m.-iny reasons why tliey ftlionld, no one Ti'hy they 
should not bo so. It must never bo forgotten that one of tho 
first principles impressed upon the Homan missionaries to 
BritaiUj Tras to take advantEige, ’wherever they ooulcfi of the 
hci. G-regory distinctly orders Augustine not to 
destroy the lieathen temples^ but to christen them and devoto 
them to the service of God. If this eouM be done, I see no 
earthly difficulty in the supposition tliat they may havo con¬ 
secrated the ancient burml-grouiids, too, as places which tlio 
people wore accustomed to* The words of Gregory, in liis 
letter to Mellitus, are as follows d he is to give this message 
to Augustine. “ Quia fana idolorum destrui in eadem gcnt-c 
minime debeant; sod ipsa quse in eis sunt idola destruantur; 
aqua bonedicta fiah in oisdem fanis aapergatur^ altaria con- 
struautUTi I'eliquiso ponantur ; quia ai fana eadem bene eon^ 
strucU sunt, necease est ut a cnltu djemonmn in obsoqnia veri 
Dei dcbeaat commutari, ut dum geos ipsa eadem fana sua 
non ’sudet destrni, de corde errorem deponat, et De’uni verum 
cognoaeens ct adorans, ad loca quee consuevit, familiariua 
concurrat. Et quiei boves aoleiit in socrificiis dLcmommt 
multos oocideroj debet eis etiam hae do re aliqua solemnitas 
comminutEUi; ut die dotiicationis vel natalitil sanctorum iulU- 
tymiu, quorum illie reliquja5 ponuntur, tabernacula sibi circa 
easdem ccclesias quse gx fan is cornmntatEe sunt, de ramis 
arborum faciant, et rcligiosis coiiviTiis solenmitatem celehreut, 
nec diabolo jam animalia immolcnt^ sed ad Jaudem Dei in esu 
suo animalia occidantj et donatori omnmm do satietate sua 
gratias referant; ut dum ois aliqua exterius gaudia reservantuv 
ad interiora gaudia consentire facilius valeant.” That 
Christians did resort to the old heathen burial-places is patent 
from another of Chatlemagno'e regulations: “ Jubemus ut 
corpora Cliristian oruni Saxanorum ad dmiterla ecolesi^e defe- 
rantur et non ad tumulos paganorum/' ^ 

So that the oceurronce of both modes in one cemetery has 
nothing at all to disturb us, or to throw doubt upon the one 
couelusion to which all other considerations lead ; nEatnclyj 
that the skeletons are those of Christians,—the urns, with 
ashes, thoso of Pagans. And in tlris very enactment lies the 
cxphuiation of the fact that skeletons are so very rare upon 
tlje eontiiiont, in tlioso parts from ’whence our forefathers 
name. As long as they remained heathen, and in their O’^vn 
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audciit settlctnenta, they Tjurnt tlieir dead. As soon as 
Christianity ’was forced iipon therein they were also removed, 
from their old sGatSj and were ordered to carry tlieir dead to 
the churchyards. This was a certain way of ’weaning fJiem 
from the proscribed customs: hut it is also the reason why 
we do not find their intermeats scattered about in the fields, 
as wc do in England, wlT,cre no such compulsory rcgulatioiL 
’was in force, or could bo. We know Uiat the first thing 
Charlomagns did wa^ to found churdies, such rs they wore, 
in the conquci-ed lands, even though lie did give tliem to 
Pagans^ and we have seen that ho compelled the Sasons to 
carry their dead to the churchyards, ’which It is not nt all 
3iecessaiy to consider in the close neighhouvhood of the 
church. In fact, even to this day, the German clmrchyard 
til ways lies away fiiorn the village, and generally at a very 
considcrahlo distance from the cliuvclu All that the Prank 
Emperor desired^ was to wean his neophytes fi’oni the old 
custom, with which he had nothing to do, and break them 
into a now one, imposed by his authority, and of whicli ho 
would be the source and tlie head. Nor is it quite certain 
that the provisiona of the law made at Paderbom, in ^ 85 , 
I'ofer absolutely to the Sa lions remaining in tlieir old seats, 
and not to those depoii;ed by the conqueror to the western 
aide of the Weser, a point not hitherto considered as it ought 
te have been. It is also to be borne in mind, that la’ws 
made by central authority are broken wdien that autliority 
is not ill such power on the spot as to enforce itself, if tliey 
are iu opposition to tho national feeling. Charlemagne may 
have given directions in general, the apphcaticii of which w'as 
left to his counts in the counties administered by them, But 
this only shows what he wished to do, not by any means 
what he succeeded in getting done. Since the days of William 
the Conqueror we have had laws against theft, and have 
hanged a pretty good number of thieves, and yot man steal 
even to this day. Still they must do it secretly, or be 
hanged. And so I suppose heathGudoiii was canied on, Tu 
a vast number of buriala lyhcie iutenueut is the rule, thero 
are signs of cremation, as at Else and Paifondeval; the body 
was not reduced to ashes, but it ’^vas sinif&cl It was dangerous 
to maire such a fire as would consume it; by a little manage¬ 
ment, the advantages of Christian and heathen burial might 
be ’imited, I believe that we may thus best account for tJio 
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few I'cinfiins of cbaroool (somertimea exceedingly minute) 
wliicli arc often found in tumult* where skeletoiiii arc depo¬ 
sited entire. A little fire was probably considered eufbcieiit 
to symbolise the ancient rite ; and if any doubt iremainod on 
tlic mind of a new conTCrt^ he took caro to be on tbe safe 
side, and compounded for a little paganism, to make all sure 
in both, quarters. The priest might give him holy water to 
frighten away the devil; “ the other holy element—fire—he 
provided for hhnself as well as he could. 

Before I close this paper I wish to call attention to a few 
ih/its strongly illnstrative of what I have said. An extremely 
interestiug and, from its further oousoquences, important 
comparison may be established between a certain set of 
interments in north and south Germany, the analogy of 
wiiLch to the cases already toudied upon is clear^ and instruc¬ 
tive ; I refer on the one hand to the excavations made at 
kiisheim* and desci'ibed by Br. 'Wilhelmi; and on the other 
to the researches of Lieut. Genl. Count Munster* on tlio banks 
of the river Teser, in the duchy of Yorden* and my own on 
the banks of the rivers Ilmeuau and Wipperau, in the prin¬ 
cipality of Lunohui-g. I need scarcely say, that the last- 
named localities lie in the far north of Germany, in tlie 
couuti'y whidi was par excellence inhabited by the conti¬ 
nental Saxons, The position of the hrst-uamed place may, 
however, be less well known. It lies in the grand-duchy of 
Baden* not very far from 21 iijuiugen, and somewliat to the 
Boutli and east of Heidelberg. It is, therefore, within the 
limes RomanuSi otherwise in the country where we must 
naturally look for Alamanic, not Fi'ancic or tiaxon popula¬ 
tions. In Liinebiivg and Verden, cremation was universal 
and exclusive* and although* I believe* tliat Count Milnstei', 
Baron v. Estorff, M. Hagen* and myself, must have opened 
at loast tlirce thousand intormeuts, I can only call to mind 
two of skeletons* recorded by Estorff. Miinatcr and myself 
never saw a trano of anything of the kind, nor could I* by 
the most diligent enquiries, prosecuted for seven months 
over a great expanse of country* learn that anything similar 
had been found. Count Jliinstcr never hints, evon having 
ever met with unburnt bodies although Ins earnest and most 

^ Tliin is TfrU'JkK'HiLw’i' (rTtifljinatJiTn, arit epdiineu, in. i|lib, in quiliCLadtiin iocia 
mitifi. Tht Atihe Cl Holies ■fjuytra it vary panilur htncJicto, et pniinre cum 

f^^t[y ta A6i?fniii£ nil' (lie uma wiiidi ai'a tliura ; ai^m l>Hi,^ietn* ne draluoncB qtii 
anaftan fHTund nC the licaii aucI fetc of mnStoTi] eam timeftt, fc] 
aieJotona ; ^'Dainfla (corpua) [wiiitnf in nation, div, vli.* C. .IS 
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accuiutc researches extend over a period of twenty-five 
years 1 At Siiishefm, on the conti^r^', fourteen barrows 
contained upwards of seventy inbements, jind no one Eiuro 
case of cremnatLon; one uncertain heap of calcined boneSj 
without urn or accouxpri.nying implement, was slated to 
consist of human bones, but even if this woi-e so, bore no 
resemhlanco to a regular uni-biuial. The bodies here were 
all deposited after the llciitisli ami Franlask manner in 
eliallow ^i;raYCS, dug lu the natural soil from one to three teet 
dcGi^; they were accompmiiod by swords, knives, sp^am, 
and javelins, of iron; buckles and fibula?, hooks aiicl nngs, 
of the same metal; by pins, neck, ear, tiuger, arm and ankle 
riu^^, fibulae, fne chains, rivets and knobs, buckle plates and 
thin plates of bronze r by fr;igments of precious stones and 
a Croat variety of beads of coloured glass. These ^articles 
could all be observed m sUu, and the account ^^veii by 
VVilhohni, which bcarij tlio strongest internal evidence ot 
scrupulous accuracy, is valuable from teaching the exact use 
of many tilings found elsewhere in urns, and about 
doubts have boon eiitortaiiied. Now it is very remarkable, 
tlijit every single thing found by Wilheimi, except the 
weapons, is perfectly identicEil with the cciitento of the urns 
found on the ^eser and Ilmeuau, and as we have not found 
any weapons there at all, beyond one or two brouae daggers 
or spear-lmatls, we may leave them out of the quesbon 
entirely. There is not much pottory at Smshenu, winch is 
to be ro’^retted : the few vases wliicb stood at tho 
heads of the skeletons having been almost all destroyed ^ but 
tw^o considerable portions were saved of nr us, and one small 
one entire. These boai- a gi’eat i^eseinblance to urns louncL 
ELt Molsen, Ripdoif, Nieuburg and IVblpe. Nothing, perhaps, 
is moi-e thorouglily diaracteiistic than tlie hooks and rings 
of iron whicii served in lieu of buckles to connect the ends 
of a strap or belt, whieh passed over the shoulder, mid may 
have served to caia-y the sword. These w^ere found in a great 
number of urns by Estoi-ff, Munster and myself; they were 
also found upon the sbeJetons at Sinsheim, where buckles 
vvere not uumcrous, any moi'c thnan tlmy are in our unis, 1 
know^ 0^ perhaps, one hundred such books and rings, at 
Hanover, Liineburg and Tlelzen, and none elsewLci’C, 

Tho fibulm at Sinsheim, \^'hetl»er of bronze or iron, bear 
uo rosemblatiec either to tbo cindform fib olio, or the ronml 
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brooches of KeiJi;, the Isle of Wight, Wilbmhanij Fair ford oi' 
Londinicrcs or Selaen, Kordendorf aird Fridolftngen. But 
they are so perfectly identic^il iTitli those found in the north 
Gorman urjis* that many of them might be mistaken for the 
produce of the same ’^vorkshop^ Even one peculiarity ivliich 
had struck me from its rarity in Luueburg, namely, the finish¬ 
ing the fibula] with an ornanieiital bead of glassj, or a rosotto 
ornament of ivory^ recurred at Sinsheim moro than ouco. 

The ear-rings attacliod to tlie skeletons were of tliatpeeuliai- 
form of which Count Munster, Bai-on Estorff, and myself have 
collected somo hundreds; they consist of a single fine broniio 
xTiiio. twisted in a spii-al, so to form a cii'ciilar pendant 
about the siae of a shilling. We have found them eight or 
ten at a time in the urns of north Germany. 

The neck, aim, and foot rings, of liollow bronze^ as well as 
the armlets of solid bronze ai-e in form, aiaCy and ornameuta- 
tion^ identical with those of Luneburg, Especially note¬ 
worthy are one or two hollow rings of iron ; of these, whose 
fabrication it is most difficult to undei'standj there are tJirce 
ill the Hanoverian Musonin, taken from urns, one by Count 
Munster, two by mo. 

I ^'ould further add, as a most important piece of evidence, 
that small pieceii of red sandstone,whi chare extremely common 
in the graves of Mecldciiburg, were found lu all the'Siuslioim 
harrows; in both cases they havo been deposited iuteutiemailj; 
and what is perhaps still more significant, a fiiut dagger or 
stone kelt waa ibniid in nearly every bmToWj togetlier with 
the skeletons, armed as 'they are with iron, and omamontei] 
with hronae. But fi-om the most important cemetery that I 
ransacked, viz, that of Moben, which contained more tliau 
two hundred urns of the Iron age, and of no other, I also 
toot a. beautiful fiint dagger, and a welhmade liammer o£ 
Iiornblendo, In the cemetery at Ripdorf, from which I took 
nearly eiaty urns entire, I also found one dagger of flint 
and. a profusion of flint chips, of the sort we call knivejs, 
some placed within, some round, the urna; and this where 
there is no flint to he fonnd for miles around. Count Munster 
found an axe-head of stone, with a bronze pin, together in 
one tnuiulus at Kienburg under similar circumstances It 
may also be observed that whereas in the Sinslicim barrows 
the skeletons ivere all found (with a aiuglc exception) on the 
south, tJie west, or tljc south-wc^t sides of fJio base, so in tlio 
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bfirrows opened bj me, the unna Tvere invariably upon those 
aides, hardly by any cliance in tlio east or north, yrlneh was 
generally occupied by a heap of stones mingled with, char¬ 
coal, probably deiioting the Ustrina. "We have Ireie then, a 
striking instance of t.wo G-ermanic internieufs, differing in tlic 
sole point of cremation, every other conceivable point being 
identical in bottir 

Still I confesa^ that it is to me a strange and difficult 
matter to account for. I’he popnlationa of liaden and Liine- 
burg cannot be supposed to have belonged to one tribe ; the 
distance between the Lunehnrg-hcath and SinsJioiui is too 
great for fasliion to have produced a similarity of customs. 
Tlie Sinslieim fashion bears no resemblance to that of Ober- 
ilaclit i the ornaments found at SeUen are wanting there. 
The weapons found at Sinsheim differ very materially from 
those of the Selzen graves, the Frankish intemients described 
by the Abbe Coclict, and the various Saxon iutermenta 
opened in vaiioiis parts of England. The spear with its 
iiollow iioeket, rarely reaches one foot in length, and the 
socket is exceedingly short (rarely more than two to tlirec 
inches long) differing most materially in this respect from 
the Saxon and Frankish weapon, but strongly resembling the 
bronze spear-heads of north Germany. The swords, more¬ 
over, all had sheaths of bronze. 

1 do not know whether it would be allowable to conclude 
those inbabito^nts of Sinsboim to be Liinebuj'gei’S, transplanted 
from their natural iiomes, either by the policy of the EranktsU 
Emperor, or the earlier astutene&s of a Roman one to aervo 
as outposts upon the frontier of his empire, I eojinot even 
decide upon the date to which these interments aj'e to be 
referred, fi'om the total absence of eveiytbiug tending in the 
least to give a clue to this vital question. But in tlie equally 
complete absence of aity definite signs of pagamsmj—for tlie 
covering up the bodies with ashes and charcoal^ which was 
noticed in some graves, may bo explained by a desire to 
preserve them the longer, or if not, may be accounted for, as 
I liave done it wnth regard to the barro^v at Elzo ; and the 
fact that here and there fires had been lighted upon the base 
of the barrow, docs not prove anything,—I am compelled 
to abide by my general result, and to believe-, that be they 
what they might, tire denizens of the Sinsheim ba-mws wore 
Cliristiaii, wci'O not deposited .sccunduni Riitim 
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Hayutg bro^ight down the liistoi'y of the f^ibnck of 
tho Church of Groat St, Mary’s to a period when it -was 
completed suhstFuitially as wo now see It —modern altera^ 
tiona excepted—I proceed to fulhi my purpose of employing 
tlie documontaiy eyidence afPoi-ded by its annals in illustra¬ 
tion of the religious history of the Church and Univei'sity 
during the eveutful XV"Ith and XYIIth centuries. 

In the ante^Koformation period^ the pariah books do not 
supply any matter of special interest to distinguish them 
from the other parochial records of a similar character with 
whicli we are now so familiar. We have the usual items of 
disbursements for the services and furniture of the church— 
Incense, Candles^ Eannei-s, and the like ; with the yearly 
cLiige of sotting up, watching, and taking down the Kaster 
sepul0111*0,’ and copious lists of the Jewels, Plate, Yestments, 
and Relics, with which this church was ridily provided,® as 
well as notices of the Font, the Holy-water Stoups, the 
Organ/ &c., which, though not without interest, must not 
detain us from tho more important entiies that follow. 

The first sign of the dawning Reformation occurs in 1538, 
when, aa Strype informs us, ‘'the Holy Bible was first 
divul^d and exposed to common sale, and appointed to be 
had in every parish church/^ Accordingly, in this year 
the Bible was purchased at the expense of the paiisli, for 
4i'. tiflf., tlie coat being tlirown over tw^o years.'^ This was 
Rogers’ edition, published by Whitchurch and Gj^afton, at 
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Ilamburglh, vinder the name of MatthoVa Bible, whinli, in 
tho foil Giving yeavj 1540, ga7e place, by royal injuaction, to 
that pubhalied under Cranmer^s patronage, coinnioidy known 
ae “tliO Great Bible*” ^ Tbe eoat of this lyaa 13 j., one- 
third more than the price at -which the king had ordered 
that it should be supplied " well bound and claapei" ^ 

The Bapal Supremacy, as is well-known, was formally 
abrogated by A.ot of Parliament in 1534* Two years later, 
in 153G, the University of Cambridge required an oath from 
all who wei'e admitted to any degree, renouncing the autho¬ 
rity of the see of Rome, and, as the natural couscqucncB -we 
find in 1541, fourpenoe paid "'to die glasjer for takyng 
downe of the Byssihoppe of Roomes Hede/ In tho same 
year, the alienation of the plate and vestments belonging to 
the church, -which continued for the next ten years, had its 
commencement in the sale of " a monstre silver and gilte 
ponderyng 66 unecs, after 4jf. the unee,” and some few other 
articles, ''be the consent of moste of y^‘parochioners.” 
Tills practice of embeazhng and making avfay with the 
church goods, reached such a height in the following reign, 
that it was found necessary for an Order of Council to be 
issued, April 30, 1543, forbidding the parishioners to 
" sell, give, or otherwise alienate any bells, or otlier orna¬ 
ment or jewels belonging unto the pariah church, upon pain 
of his highness’ displeasure.”^ This order, however, was 
not very effectual in putting a stop to this course of aacri- 
legioiLs rapiuG^ as may be seen from the foliowring entries, 
which are merely examples of many others 

1550, Solil tfl Doc Lor BlyctJic, a pyllow covered volv-et jmd goU, 

IS flowca-s of gold 

Item, oold 2 oiltenva to Mr* Snijtlic* one of enttyno of fSiyg, and one of 
tvsac\T viij® ¥iij4 

ItenQ, 2 Vollunts of tlic Scpulcbre li*. 

Item, sold tlie clol-lio went ov" y* Quyr in Lent, ?idJ, 3 pnynited clDtliea 

T]^r,jE, flf the Scpuiob.ro Tj®. 

To remedy this evil, wc rcanl in the journal of Edward VI,, 
April 21, 1552, that “it w'as agreed tliat commissioners 
should go out for to take cortiheates of the superfluous 
church plate to mine use, and to sec ho-w it hath been 
embezzled.” Accordinghq in May, 1552, commissions began 

■ P, B. 1540, £l'et byhla, s Strype’a Cnifloact, it. 50. 

"• Strypfl, Mom. C™«n*rrir 191. 
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to be issQCul to cliicf persona in each city or town, empower- 
ing them to examine into a-nd malce rotiinia of the amount 
of property still x’omaiuiiig in the chui'ches. And at this time 
the folloTving entry occurs in St, Mary's Church books. 

It. pajd for the wryghtyeg of the inryatory of chyrelie gooda nfc 
to delyrer to tlie kynga. coiij^sliGS comii]yBeyiiOi*aH 

Itetn, fot mete and clryolic for theru tlifl-t mett to^jether for y* way tug 
of yc tlyroho pi ate f and foi' wjiynge y": other gOndg of y®-^ cliyrcho, to pot 

to y' iiivyntciry acotivding to y'= hyog’a oomtruuidDiGut, 

It is in the yesTj l.'iSO, that wo moot with the fii^it notice 
of Divine servLcc in English, for which, “ at the fyrst tyme " 
of its celebration, '"two Prymers'’ were bought, costing IC.s'. 
The obedience of the churchwarJeus bo the royal mandates 
appears to have been aoinewhat tardy, in this and other 
particulars, for they now for the first tima purchased “a. 
bookc of omyljs^'^ “ 3 boohs of the sei'vys for the commu- 
nyoii,” and two copies of the Paraffrys of Erasmus,” all of 
wiiLch liad been published and ordered to be publicly used 
throe yea.rs before, in lS47d 

In 'November, 1550, an order was issued for the entire 
removal of all altars, and a letter of the couiidl sent to the 
bishops directing them to see to its immediate execution. The 
altars in St. Mary’s wei'e five in luiinbor, besides the High 
Altaj" ]—^viz., that of St. Mary the Virgin, tlic Holy Ti-mity, 
St. Audi^w, St. Laurence, and Doomsday. Those wore now 
all pulled down, and the slabs sold for nine shillings, while 
seven fihillings more was paid for ^'pavyng the chapclls wer 
the altars stoodc, and steping holies in the wallcs.’^ The 
imagea too were now all removed,^ and GdL paid ''for 
makyug of the wall vrere Seynt George stoode in the 
chyrche,” while the mural paietings were concealed under 
the sliroud of whitewash in which the church is still con¬ 
strained to do penance; tho monotony being at that time 
partially broken by texts of Scripture, for writing which, 
41. S.9. 4d. was paidn® 

On the SSth of February, in this year, Bucor, who had been 


^ Bj ilie jijjiiintlEoQS of Jllwiuvl VI,, 

curntoE, (U'dtivd wilhiu nianlhR 

nfbur thin visi tatiun^ t/i preside Ute 
Bar^pEirtvEui uf EmiauuE^ in upem 

tliQ Giispeljsi, imd wTue up in aocne 
conveoiietit p]a«e witlihn the foid 4!ht[rt;li 

tliiLt hiey e^ire nf, vlkeruufi theEr 

jutisiiianfiEB may mosC aoi^iQ^diniisily 


Midrh unfa the *ariitj,nnd rtod.” Cordp 
»Vell, Oocnui. Ann. 3, fl. 

^ ase JrrjuidatJQm ^ am^JvendAS ct 
ddeudjifl imruginea, 2^ Xdwjtpi Vl,'’ Cftrd- 
well, EtiCimin, Ann. i. 3?1. 

^ P. n. "■ It. pay^fot Wydiynee 
Chyreb, tiljJ- 

rt. payd ihi- wr^f^htyn^ of Chyreh 
wftJlK vrith BtM'iptnifss, iiijii*' iij'r lEiiJ’'’ 
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invited to till the Divinitj Cli^ir in this Uniycrsity, diedj ^d 
two dffiys after was buried in the chancel: of St. Mary’s, "the 
vLce-chancclloi'j doctors^ graduates, and scholars, with the 
mayor and towusinen (in all, three thousand pei’sons), 
attending his funeral After the acenstomed prayers, a 
sermon was preached by Dr. Matthew Parker, s-ifterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, find an oration made by Dr. 
l^alter Iladdon, Public Orator, On the following day, the 
University and Town again assembled at St. Mary^s^ where 
more than 400 persons received the Eucharist; after which, 
Dr. Itedmayne, Master of Trinity, preached. _ Last of all, 
the learned men of the University made their epitaphs in 
his praise, laying them on his grave/’ In consequence of 
the great concourse of people on this occasion, there seems 
to have been no small confusion in the church, insomuch 
that it was found necessary to repair the seats which luid 
been then bioken down. 

It. for ITullatninenrl the Scataintbe Cliyrehc when M"- PiocEor Earsur 
was 

It. for a Bordo to mend Doctor Meera Sene, 

1552. It. paid to M^’ Maver for tlie BjbuU theb was strajiied 10 of 
July, S*' 4^' 

Tn 1553 was published the first revised edition of our 
ConiDioii Prayer BooL usually called tlic Second Eook of 
King Edward VL, wdiich wsa immediately adopted in St. 
Mary's, as we see by the following entry 

It-, for copy a af y' s^civys in Buglysa set out by nata, ijj»‘ iiij. 

It. fyr i[j .“iuiltor holing in yugtcfljso tn fiing or any Rjilmya of 
aervys, vy“- 

These arc among the last entries in King Edward's reign, 
for on July 6, in this year, he died, and was succeeded by his 
sister Mary, of whose devotion to the doctrines of the Eonian 
Ghurcli, and its effect on the religion of the country, the 
parish books supply interesting ovidence, e.g. 

Jt. ffff B, fjLyt-e mc55 buliO aucl Icguiit .... 3ciiij*. 
for ojl aiii cremo^ ........ Jiij''' 

for waoliyng y“ Bcpulkev.vjy 

for crepjn to j'- cross* on Good Friday and eater dny*, 

* The ibllowinf iteniB arc iiiterealnnc ss to SLr lIolltttLil fot G wel4es 

Bliowins tbe income of a pftrisli pnost wagya at 3" a ivaiio, 16*- 
thiffrB centuri-ea ago. ^ HoUauS foe 7 weio 

liii. r“ to Sir Holland for n TEkCB fram the f/ftt jn Lant tiJl L<iw 

aervitc, 5'- Sunday at S'- 4'^- 

^ CluriMn. 


VOfi. Xtl. 


Y Y 
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TKe JJood^ which had been iDjurcd and defaeed, is again 
repaired^ and we find—■ 

p't for pajntiBg of RckI& . . . . . + fSa- 

for 7 Jfuds uf CanyasB for the Rnde . . , . 4^' 

to Oai'pentera for makj'ng tliy Frjune for Rode . 2'^ 

for 5 Candyll Stjldis tea tlie liode * . . .8^. 

Fayd to Barnes for mendytiff oyer tlio Itodo and orer the 
AUar in (Jit CUBpeU, and for ^aaliing outc the ScriptnrM 4^- 

In tbs month of Jannarj, 1556-7^ Cardinal Pole, as 
Legate from the See of Kome, appointed a commission to 
■pisit the University, witli the view of the moto complete 
roostablishment of the htoman CathoJic faith ; one of the 
first acts of which was to interdict the church of St. ilary, 
on account of the interment of Bucer, as well as that of St* 
Michael, in which Paul Fagius had been burled* On the 
13th of Januarvj we read in Meres’ Biai’y* “the Heddes 
met in the scholes where and hy whom it was concluded 
that for as inyoheasBtrCBR had by nan arche heretveke teaeh- 
ynge hy his life time many detestable heresies and citoi’S, 
sute should be made unto the Visitors by th’ University that 
he myght be taken up mid ordered according to tbs law, and 
lykewyes P* Fagicjb." There was no difficulty made in 
granting a petition so agreeable to the wishes of the visitors; 
and after different formalities gone through in citing, hear¬ 
ing witnesses iSco., they Avero publicly condemned on the 36 th 
in St. Mary’s churcli, where the Vice-Chancellor, the Uni¬ 
versity, ^and the Mayor were gathered together, the visitoi-s 
al^^being present^ "in a lyde skatfolde made for them 
within the quere/’ Then the Vice-Cbancellor coming 
before them without the quere door" made the third oita- 
tioD, and the Bishop of Chester (Cuthbort Scott) pronounced 
sen^nce on Bucer and Fagius ajs herotics, commanding 
their exhumation. 

This wa^ carried into effect on the 6th of Februai'y, and 
oil Simday, the 7th, the Church was reconciled by the afore¬ 
said Bishop, as ia recorded in Mores’ Diary. “On Sunday 
myslyinge rayne. It. at vh my L of Chester came to S* 
Marys and almost half an houre before to hallow tlie diurche, 
and hallowed a great tnbbe full of water and put therein 
salt, asshes and wyne, and went onse round ahowte withowt 


* Mei'ea'Ois^. Lamb’* QvnitirM^o Oocnnijeii^, p, £ 0 L 


? Ihid. 
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tlic churclie and thryce within, the M" of Xts CoUegSj 
Percy veil and Collin gwood were his CKaplens and wajted in 
gray AmyseSj and tliat don Parson Collingwood sayde ^lasse^ 
and that don my seyde Lorde prcched^ wherunto was sot my 
L. of LynkoJne and Dh Coil, the Da tar y tarying at homo 
and my L. of Chychcator being syck,^^ This raeonoiliation of 
the church is thus recorded in the Parish Books : 

Itom. payd for new liallowcing or reoonftylyng wf our cbjTChe beyug 
In.tei:^yoteiLl for tlis bniyall of M. Bucer, and tht charg tboroaty 
Lfllongcing, fiMnkcngeua, and awete perfmnQB for tbo aacraruent 
and horbos, vlijii- oh. 

Tlie following day tlic Eucharist was carried by tlic Uni¬ 
versity and Corporation in solemn proceaaion round the town 
to St. Mary^s church, whore, for the first time since the 
interdict, “ma^so was soiige by the ViCn with dea<x>tL and 
subdeacon in phksong and organs." 

Queen Mary breathed her last on November 17, 155S, 
her cousin and counsellor, Cardinal Pole, the Chancellor of 
our University dying a few hours afiicr ter* He was suC' 
ceeded by Elizabcth^s favourite statesman, Sir W. Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burghley, under whose government the 
University began speedily to reassumc the character it had 
liad in the tuna of Edwaid VI. Of the changes imme¬ 
diately sot on foot, we find, as usual, interesting evidence in 
St. Mary’s Parish hooks* The altars wliich had been restored 
were forthwith removed by order of the visitoi's,® a commu¬ 
nion titble substituted in the room of the High Altar, the 
.laet resting-place of the foreign reformer once more decently 
covered, and English Soivice Books provided to supply the 
place of tliose destroyed in the preceding reign.^ 

Archbishop Parker was a determined enemy to lioodlofts, 
which he endeavoured to destroy throughout the whole of 
his province ‘ as appears from an inquiiy in liis Viaitatien 
Articles, in 1560,* “whether the mode Ioffe he pulled downc 


^ Amcrng thosB wb And 
xfcerwapda Archbialiap of Caii ; 

Cecil I, Miy, Dean of &t. Fml'u ; Heme, 
Eiehtip of WLnditfttfer ; FEUtington, 
Bishop of Durii^r 

s It- (*yd fer domi th* AltftVfl, 

S'!- 

It, payd for Oia comflUlBii'Ml, tabic, 

It. to- Leit^ Mid EArtieg pavj'ug 
of tlic Qucrc and COVAl'lDg iftiMta gi'aTB, 
22- 


Ilu [Kiyd for tJiyn laowne (M talicr- 
nadfl, 18“' 

Payd t* W"" Pryma for corryinf 
of fDmui£ And atobLO: ftr tlic Tiaetoore, d.'^' 

Itcin fop t^o cofflmunyou boolia. 10'^, 
for e psoiiers, u;-, & byhle i>o*oii, IS*' 
a pMaplirfloja IS*', the bomelj-eB U''', 
rngister lieoba 

Item, for a tabic to set over tlie a](er, 
and tlio calcmdCi' to the male, 2(1" 

' Docum. Ann. toI. L p. SS2. 
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accortling to the order preseiibeLi'' The loft in St. Mary's 
Tvag pulled down by liia orders in 15 62,^ as ia recorded by 
Stiype in hia life of tJie Archbishop. From the parish 
records we find ‘*a booke (probably a copy of Archbishop 
Parker’s Injunctions)^ was sent down to tlicmj for which they 
had to pay ‘'iij^/' in obedience to whidi they bii’ed “ Good¬ 
man Dowsey and one W”' Jennor to puU down tlie 
geous structure the erection of which hag been incorded 
above; while divers “carpyndores were employed to mend 
‘^y^ seatts/’ and also “to tackc down” tJje Rood beam, or 
“ pisse y* Roode stood ou/' 

As we advance in Queen Elizabeth's reigu^ w-e find ineord 
of the sale of Church books^ the candlesticks of tlie Rood- 
loft-, and of ‘^an Image of our Lady/'removed from “tlie blew 
velvet altar-cloth by the commande of tlie ai’chdejicon.”^ Tiie 
window.% also, fi^)m which "monuments of superstition" had 
already been removed in the reigns of her father and brother, 
wore still further defaced, a-ud plain glass substituted for the 
“ iinagoa " with which they had been adorned.'* 

We are now drawing near the period when "those eye¬ 
sores and heartsores,’' ns they have been termed by one of 
their most determined enemies, whose loss the church and 
countiy has recently had to deplore,®—’Closo and appro¬ 
priated pews, were beginning to find their way into our 
cliurclies. The civic functionaries seem to have been among 
tip leaders here, as in many places, in fencing in their 
(bgnity by those wooden walls, of which the records of the 
time afford several amusing notices.^ 

The following is from " Wickatedes Thesaurus," pi'C-acrved 
among the few but valuable MSS. of Downing GoUege, 
bequeathed by the laboiioua Eowteli:—■ 

"In 1607, the Judges being in Cambridge^,’' (Lord Coke 


- SlPjjw’a Parkes*, boot J. t. L 
^ PlU. loSfl, UcSBoived M'- CnitiF 
Lett, StatEoflet, for tU tie tmtfs in N® Q, 
sinM[ Bcut CT^t, C'*' 

It cf Harrell fun ]6 topp« of 
UlndleatUa of luttai ua&i fot Uie njtiii* 
loftt.tiiid tLs bnipe, Vfie^vira jillStf' wiih 
3 cat5(JleafciJt4 iattenj lor toe »]tftr at 3^" 
lo.. 

It of ona W'ill lain, a singing mau, ttie 
f (iijifle of our ZAijjie tt'UIcEi ivoa takoji of 
tliLi btevf TelvotaJtai^ tJotbe hy tha wm* 
maude of tli<; Arolidfciu^un, fi' 

- OUte Jmageg 

lu tha iiviiiaawa, 


1556. Fof repatrstu^ tho glnase ftud 
putting owts y* Iinjgas, 

Pot ij fijte of new g^laas in th« 
aaitio n vndows. sij^' 

To WJUlUh Prj^ETie for timissEi- 
ing wite iniagfifi out* of tbe glaeae win- 
doweg, 

® Arcli^tfttaa Haro, PrifUaiy diargi). 

^ “ If tho il^iLiinUB (^e.Ii[o^M, pesn^Utty 
m tho JollowLQg ftnt^ naa,^ tfl taken aa 4 
pmcif (jfihe exiatenoc of doors, the atdar- 
man ksd aJme thetdSalvaE in goroe jaars 
he/Dra this. P. E. 157^. “It. for 
nieuduig;- Utc JemaJIa tu tha goat wtei'S 
tlic aldertnen iloe ayw, 
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and Judge Daniel!)■ “ and eoming to S. Maries Ch. to the 
sermon^ upon Sunday in tlie forenoon^ and cominge to sitt In 
tlie Maior his scate, "HYkere he then did sitte, the Major 
offered them ver^ kindly to sitt in y seatte n?ider h^m, unto 
w^’*- the Coke a litle stayed^ na scemiuge his place \yas 
supreme above the Miiior, but in tli^end, both the Justices 
did sitt in the same seate, under y" Maior, and M’"- Justice 
Daily ell ate his goeing uyvay coniondod the Jlaior for hia 
corrage therein^ allowyng to be right in hym.^^ 

A few years later, in IGIO, in consequence of the plague 
raging in the town, the aldermeu were unable to give their 
usual public supper on St. Bartholomew’s day, on which it 
w^s ordered that the cost should be devoted to the erection 
of a now pow for their acconiinodatiou. The Vtce-Cliiuioellor 
Clement Corbet, Master of Trinity Hall, intorposed liis 
authority to forbid the erection, which was in consequence 
dclaycfl, and tlie pew was not built till 1G13J 

The year \yhich was signalised hy this decision on the 
part of the civic functionaries saw the orection of a gallery 
for the accommodation of the dignitaries of the University— 
the prototype of that hideous deformity, whiolr tends more 
than anything else to rob the interior of Si Mary’s of its 
eeclesiasticaJ character. The parish books give us tlie fol¬ 
lowing entry:— 

1610, Olat IJAi'ch. Tlifl Doi!;ktor& gfalleric wii aett up, uppon ^liich 
dnje Mr. Dack^er Pevvportfi, V. 0., tlid givt his worrl anil faithful ptaaiisc, 
lhat at the n>^}ct cang'ricgatiDiii at the Scoaba it sbould he decreed that uue 
Sfloller timler the degree uf a Mr, of Arte Or BiLteliehe? uf Litwo ahotild not 
presume to sitt iu any stact m S. Mariea chui'che in aearvice or eermend 
tjniee.* The ffirste of July, 1610, Mr. Be^rpyrte yv*^ D<>ctar£ did fidrate 
site there: against thiit deye tlie Pnipitt vaa raaaed, aad Mr, Dr, Rietiardaon 
of Cbriate OoUidge, prenehed.’' 

? * iff la. Tha town was visited Viy Ui6 
FLa^c, euid iu of the 

of tlie Maygr lud J3ai]liH^ 

revived tJiat tlie supper wlticJi wme 
tAinad to be ruaila at tiiair du 

Sl bArtEuilgcnew’B day, should nut taVc 
piteaei, but that the inuuey dt>iy YveiHi 
Lound to axpeud an It ehouhl l>e l&id out 
in ciTctjng bl hctv seat in S. Marye 
their harTDinnKKlrLtien., 

IQl^r Tills year tlie aidarcnanB saata 
buildii;)^, hut ttie Vice Clnmcallor stayed 
them. 

" IfllA It. AldernjMii SCets fiefc up." 

Cuepar'e Anneds of OAmbfidjp!, iiL 4C<. 

Baker’s MSS., xuyii. 


“ Tilt falJcmvSut from Eade([ 

Ingrqjn’s Book, (MSS. G<|11J{11* Camh. 4G, 

f k S7) aligivs that ic was deemad nn orrat 
lEirdeliLp for the junior luanibei? of the 
tu sUiUd at smclOil tlme^ 

“ Japhhwll liSli. It^at It ie lyta^ 
wise uirdU'ed th^ no. BaiYhi ler or Saluiler 
ghiiEE p^3^nia to sift hy aiue of Arto in 
aiae eliuroh at Senugoa or lune iDatQf e in 
ihfi SoiiotBS ai' bfifora tJia laardieB l>efors 
tlia pullpitt in St. Maries ebafeh tn' njiciii 
the HHitca bofora SI»i0r OF aeateB in 
tbe qilli^ nor Ifitnndc upon the eeatBS 
fudL'iboe italics juid doaktB in Gia cunjoii 
Bcholea at lune aebglaatiijall axerciet;; Hot 
sbaJlia aiuBoitialasdral eebe or tcodilny;. 
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The existence o£ tMs gallery was not a long cue. It 
deformed the church only six years, being taken down in 
Idl&, during the Yice-Chaucellorsliip of YJt. Hdl, of Catlie- 
rino Hall. In IfilS the old pulpit wae sold to tlio same 
‘"Mr. Dr. Uichardson/" who bad preached the first sermon in 
it after its being elevated to allow the Doctom, then for the 
first time snugly ensconced in their new gallery, to see and 
heal' with convenience i and on Sunday, Aug. ^30, ^^tho uewe 
Pulpitt,^’ which was a gift of Mr. Atkins, alderman of Lynn 
Eogis,’“ beijig sett up, Mr, Bellc^inkc,^ of Pembroko Hall, 
preaobcd the first seriinond in ih'^ At the same time the 
pews W’ere getting higher, and more numeroua, so that in 
1G38 we find the entry, “P"^' for the seatts and pew'Os 
laiEcing, and mending on tbo south syde of the church, w'"’^ 
the parish consented should be done, and because they ^ye^e 
not formerly done the churdiwardens were pi'esented 

xix*- viij. oh.” 

'W'e now enter upon a most stormy period, when the 
tempest which had been gathering ever since the commence¬ 
ment of the century, w'as preparing to break forth with that 
desliructivo fury whidi for a time overwhelmed both tlic 
tiirone and fJie altars of this land. A t this time Avchbisiiop 
Laud, moved no doubt by the continual repi'csentations 
made to him, of the disaffection to ecclosiastical and civil 
government, so rapidly and fatally spreading, and tlie noto¬ 
rious disregard of all chui'ch order, and open iiToverence in 
the churches and chapels of the University, signified his 
intention^of visitiug Cambridge motropolitically* His light 
to this jurisdiction was keenly contejsted by tlie Tice- 
Chaneellor and heads of the University, until at length 
it was mutually agreed that the decision of tlie matter should 
be referred to the King, Charles, by tho ad vies of the 


Jraoota liiLia dp [multc] nbe nayaa I* 
disUirbe lat hjnilaF ^ Ijicake of una 
scholnatjcftll suCe by otfler of tbe 
twIiDlfb it left Id tlio diBDL'aoioi} Df tha 
SeutfiP of tlmt ^i^mpania atid tbe 
ujjDi] paiQo tbit evy njf tLe affendtrs in 
aino of tba p'lniiiDa bpln^ AUnLTDa ahiH 
iVEcntlj piya and btiDg not 

AUuLi’tJS (o be ojMfnly aoiTected in tlja 
tsiui&Ji telioles ta”" tEiemitile. 

i'I"gajtibu5 ci CDiiEOri tientilnw 
“D. Cenwr E'hOCju'h:, 0. 

0^' tt, Ac. 


® Town ISool;. Btikei'^H MSS, xKKvIi. 
523. See Biahop Wi'ftn’a Autoj>i'jiph MS. 
OfctalOguD Df rembrnka Hall Libi'irv 
p. .11. « Qui (p- Atkina) nan coiltantua 
Atnari^ Vtueratjaiiig que beij& imigii LficuQi 
Efino tfiatimoilium iamprii'ltiiii (zb mutr illo 
TcmpH a. UoiME literig He- 

lieiantE _ qnc ijobiiieb ; etican at priva- 
tim in lEto PfljnboFuJehiana'nii'u MuBaruin 
nonieil iidfeeiu.niqoo euhlh 
pnri ^ponttf cn!|iLt ihVOfifcL-i'i.’' 

I Hr, JJalt;»n^nal, FelJow af Vembroka. 
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Privy Couiicilj determined in favour of’tlie ArohLieliop’s 
claim, but the stxirm of rchellicm so rapidly thicke^ncd, and 
matters of so much more serious importfince begun to press 
so heavily on LautI, that ho was never able to carry out his 
intention► However^ in anticipation of his proposod Visit¬ 
ation, a detailed account of the more special disorders in tire 
Univei-sity was forwarded to hini, Sept. 23, 1G36, drawn up 
probably by Cosin, or Stcrnc, Master of Jesus, winch affords, 
among otlicr similai' matters, a sad though cuiioua picture of 
the state of St. Mary’sn 


SpaciaU JJiffOrders in Ghvrsh anti Chappells. 

S^' Mat^^b Chufftti At cvcj-y great Coiaincuccmcnt is made a Theater 
and thfi PfCTaricatoui'B Stage, wherein Acte aJid tetta fortJihia prophatus 
and acurrilo-UBjeatfe besides diverse other ahnecB and dlaordera thea Buffered 
in tliAt place. All the year after a parte of lb la nude a Lumber House for 
MAteriftlu of y® Scafl'oJde, fov BuoTthiudeve dry Fate, for aumerja Cap- 
bourtlej and aucli lihe impleineutif which they knew not readily where else 
to put. The West wlndo^n aro half blinded up witli a Cobler's ajid a 
B eokbinder’a Sliop.^ At the East end are Incroachmeeta made by diverse 
Houaea, and the Veeitry ia lately unleaded (they eayj vrith purpose to let 
it ruino Or to pull it down,^ The i^ccefs matty of them are lately cooped, 
up high with wainecoL 

Tbe Service Pulpit is Be(tt up in the midet, a good distance below tlie 
Cbauucell, and looks full te the Belfrie, so tlmt all Sefvice, aceond Service 
aod aIIh (if any he) is thfiro and perfomicd that viaj- 

TJie Servico there (which is done by Thin. Coll.) is comnooiBly posted 
over and eut short at j* pleuflure of him tliat ia sent thither to read it, 

WbcD tho University comes in for tlie Sermon tlio chance)I (the higher 
pai't ef it) LB filled with bovee and Townfitnen, acnl othorwlilies (thereafter^ 
ae the Proaehei: Ib) with ^axpjia^co-njen also, all in a rudg heap betwijtt y= 
Doetors and y- Altar. In Etidie of the eh. Men "VVomen and Scholera 
thruat togtiLhcr promiBcuouiiiy, hot in place onely hefere y* FolpitT tcAicft 
t/ifljr ea^^ y* Co<^ Piti, and which they leave somewhat free for mBsters to 
sitt in. The rest of y“ ohurcL-a ia taken up by the TowuEmen ef y* 
Parrishe and y famiUcB, iv^'^ is one reason nmong others y^ many Scbolers 


^ Tliese shajB, wlik'li wiM the psof^i'ty 
Af Trinity CDtlegt, ha4 existed as fur biiDk 
AS Ifia?. r. B- ]S Eliz. “Wloiii^Ba 
Ti'initv CoBfE^ iias dtmisad to 'ITrioinH* 
Umdstiaw tllciv Two Shops nt th« W. r:nd 
□f St. MwyS Ciluucli for 15 jfcsri. ^■iiiH.;li 

am to t)* Binlded auevr by tile said Tkomas, 
wlso did, goa aliout to riop op the wickdowo, 
And mede lits &Atne iu lh& CLmrob. Well 
lo the pi'GijuiliCc of the Paine, without the 
oenBanG of tll$ Church WaidaDB, and waif 
thDa-Gfortf by them diacbai'ged fbom IjtliJd- 
iog tJiBiCi^ now on liia eurnfiSt reqowt 


Ijiey have ^lajited leo.va, on eotvditiOQ he 
pays per snaum to tlia Chorch." In 
L<^un'a view of tlio diuroh, the lihong 
aro to bo uoen ncotlinj^ under its shsde. 
Cole EjKiAka of t^iem m «>fiatin[^in 1745, 
tile disjjFftce cfTnntty CoUc^je:,’^ 

3 'nie present vehtry wss purcLiftfled of 
tlie pai'isli Ity the huivcinity, io 1 
^50, and wus sftcrwariLs waiaBootted by 
then] at A oaet of Indre. Baker’s 

iiss. iL eo. 

* ir A accojcdiftg. 
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pretend for not coming to thk cliundie. Tradesmen And pi'eiitiee* wiEl bo 
corflred whoa tha UuEversity is bare.'" 

Upon davee ivheTi tbe Litany ia tbere aalotmiTj to be sung by y= 
TJnivei'sitie we have not abo^e 3 or 4 Mjwters in tlieir habit that come to 
asBist at that Service in Quire^ y^rcst keep tbedr plocea, below for the 
Senam* To which Sernnon eirecj Day we oococ moat of ua and alt* 
witbont any Other habit bott tlie Hatt and tlie Go^me. 

Before oar Sormone the forme of biddiug preyci'a appointed bv the 
Injunotions and the Oanoii ia not only uegiAcied but by mott men also 
matnly oppoBcd and miglllred. Instead whereof we have snoli private 
fftnCiea and aevieral praycra of cvoiy mati’e own nialcitig (and sometimea 
auddeu conccavtng too) YOnted among nfl that besides y'' absurditfea of yc 
language directed to God liiiaaelf our young Sciiollors are tliei'cby tauerbu 
to prefer the private apEiit before pubbek, aud their own invoiited and 
unaprOTed Prayers before all tbe Litnrgie of y“ GEiurchr Awliilc eiueo one 
of tlicm praying for y’ Qaeoiaa addod very abruptly, “And wiij do tlm 
people imagine a vain tiling. Lord, thou Itnowesfi tliere ia hut one RoliHoTi 
one Baptisme, one Lord. How can there tlien be two Faith a.’' Aftpr 
praying for HoJkiab the High Frieat and Sbapiian the Trea^urour, and 
Azakfah tbe Hinges Sg;u.{rc Jsa. presently he added "And wbnevor Lord 
shall Tfiiatrust proTidenee yet let not y^ great Men upon whose annea JCinga 
do leane coutemn Eliaha^s Serrcotis,” which being (|ueaticined by acme of 
was defended by otijcr some for e most Godly lieligioua and Learned 
Prayer. To siieh liberty are we come for wont of being cenHned to a 
strict forme, 

Altliough Laud’s proposed Visitation tvas nevor actually 
held, the expectation of it seems not to have been Tvitlioiit 
effect upon the mfrangements of St, Mary’s, and not only in 
the removal of the llEoetors' Gallery/ but in the erection of a 
new Font and Chaticol Screen* and the decoration of tbe 
Chancel, ’tre see traces of an improved tone of feeling in eccle¬ 
siastical matters. 

The Font, ^vhich was tiie gift of one Mr. F, Martin* ia a 
large and not inelegant specimen of the cinque^cento style 
then prevailing, worthy of a more appropriate and coiispicu- 


^ SUranga ae it muy SBEm to ub, 
tovae tho head at Rei'cnoii timf noa (v 
privilege cf Moate™ hjT Arto* and other 
atiperint dffrCaa. In the iSad vulmne r>f 
fiaker'fl MSS. wc iiod a paper eutilJei 
‘‘ Diirera dlftoi-Jeir rtstifyed in (Jie Uni- 
VBrsity of Cambridge ; " of whiob fi(ae o£ 
tlie srincloj oi-dera "th^t Batcbellcu’fl of 
Alii and JnJerioi^ Student* plaea t& 
y bc-ttcl'*, nnd tJiot ihaj' do rot proauTna 
£3 ffljVJ' y //caffs at ot other 

pubiiak wEiatfluor^'; esoept sucLi 

onij aa ai-sjmvile^d by tlie Statute*, sis, 
Souua of fnoW,;iiien and Ileina appairut 
of Rni^ita. RooKa Oos. 0, V, G. IfjaA" 


■® In ArellbiflEiop tilUid’b auinioJ account 
of \hb province to Oift 1 ;[|^ A D. ha 
complaira that "iia muBt of the-eliMiuola 

of the churcbcB in CFunbrid^* (Jicmj are 
ooTOtuOn Beat* over iiigb* and uiifittjn^'' 
that in djvcrs reapeeta/’ and cftya 

“ I iLUJik if an adinonitaon would ameiid 
them it wcua wieii pven. Ent if tliftt 
pi'avBil BO-t, the Hi|^i Comm Ejlhi oner may 
Onler it if youj Majaaty bo plesst.” 'I'o 
wliEcli Om Kloj^ wi'ote in tlm morfliii 
“ Cr Iti It must not bet, You oj'c in mb 
I' tght; for if fatCo ineFune* will not, power 
muBt JtedreRBH. it” 
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ons positicm than the obscure comer in ’which it is now 
immured/ The chancel scrcerij we learn from Dr. Dillbg-" 
ham’s Diary/ was set np in 1640, the Vice-Chancellor being' 
Dr, John Cosin, after’Wards Bij&hop of Durham, then Master of 
Peter House, and at the same time the side ehapels were 
also divided from the aisles by pardoses, A few years 
before^ the chancel had been wainscoted and fldorned ’with 
spire-work/’ sUdia on either sidcj affording accommodation for 
the heads of houses and Doctors. 

This improvement, however, was very short-lived, for here 
the notices of chureh reparation eiicL and those of church 
desecration hegin. For in 1641, the year after the erection, 
of Cosin’s screen, there came an order from, the Pajiiainant 

to remo’ve the communion table from the east end of all 
collegiate churches or chapels in the Dniverslty,^’ in con¬ 
formity witli. which mandate ’we frnd in the parish accounts 
uhder this year, " Paid for taJdng down the communion rails 
and levelling the chanceh 3^^ That this ordinance’was not 
complied with without resistance from the leading churchmea 
of tlve University, the following passage from the Artides 
against Scandalous Ministers,"^ is a proof 

J Articles a-g&inst D^- Cheney Rowe, Parson of Orwell, &fid Fell, of 
Trin. befoi'a the Coinmittse for Eeandaloua MinUtem sitting in Triu- CoU^ 
Jan. 14, 1644.^^ 

“ Stepheri Fortune of Cattibridgo HaberJaslipr aworn sayth,' that at 
such time sa the Ordinance of Parliatnont for takyng SLway Rajlea and 
Steps ju churchea, came forth, this FepoDent hfiitig eh. wurden and about 
to execute that ordinance by talcing avvay the Stepps and Ralea in G^' 3 + 
Maries ohnreh in Cambridge, Row came to the churoL to this Popoaent, 
and thretened this Deponent, that If he went fywrard mth y^ worhe, he 
would procsed againat him, whenippon this Deponent did dosisE nntili he 
had further order from the Parliament/ 


? P. E. * or M"* Fh Martin 8'“= tewards 
a tifiw Pont to be l?m!t acco£idiC| K) djMC- 
tiDTia ironl Poiter, 

16S12. To O, TompaDH fw,‘tb* mnkjCkClg 
the funt, 

Item, A barrel of Uint setd oyl to 
paints the fonte, itue porch and ChucoLm 
tloora, U"‘ 

Item. To Dfivid Bliss* for pajntiii^ 
jiB fimta atid Ending ooloi'S, 

In Cole’s tlToe tins Font stood in its 
cunonical place, on tLe aortli eido of tha 
iveat eBtr^neo, imd waa doEorfited with 
gildings 

^ TJateif MSS. XV, 12S. 
s The following pacHige from PryLne'3 
TQL. SH, 


“ Cftlileoburica Doom ” will bIiow that this 
altar bad been fw‘ aomc time a mart for 
jealous, eves. It is irocn. tbe evidence: 
of WaUia'^il'ie waU-known ErofoBaor of 
UeouLotcy at Oxford) on Anchltisbop 
Lsnd’s trial. " Tliat in the Unlveawtio 
Chnteb of S'- Mmisb there WM an alt*r 
railed in to wllicb the DoctOia, Scinfl lare 
and ocJujre aBoalliy howed. TlMht tbee* 
Altars, CimciftxeB, CwttdleflticItB, Tafeno 
and Bowing to Altiurfl continned lill aUer 
tbie Fwliamrat, BOd wsco Imjuglit in 
since the Aochblehopa lime by oicans of 
Byahop WrtU, D«tar Osens, ■ Mwfton 
and othersiiJlt^TitarbnTiesgrflstfovoriies.’' 

1 MSS. Baker, kxk5, H&D. 

Z t 
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' Tho yesir 1643 ’\vas aigndised ly the visit to Cambridgo 
of Oliver Cromwell and the notorioua iconoclast "Will Dowsing, 
under whose superintendence terrible havoc waa made of the 
churches and their ornamenta.^ Dowaing’s Diarjj wliich 
records liis deeds of destruction with such remarkable 
mlnutenesa, has no entry under the head of Great Maiy^os ;" 
but we learn from the parish hooks and other contemporary 
documenits, that the church did not pass tlu'ongh tlie storm 
^unacathed* The chancel screen was defaeed, the painted 
windowa broken, the cross removed from tlie steeple and 
chanceh the Prayer Book tom to piecea by the soldiers in 
the presence of Cromwell himself, and many other acts of 
wanton sacrilege committed. 

The events of this time are thus briefly enumerated by 
Dr, Dillingham : ^— 

Jan. 164^. Cramwell como to Totthe. 

Oy&trie Screeds at S. defaced. 

39+ Ttie Clai'keaet 74 Fsolmto beaiing before the S&itQon iu 
aft&rAMnfti 

Feb^' The Pyramia at S. Maries over the Doctors Sflata quite 
pulled ttiJirn. 

March 1. About 4000 Soldiers in Caiuliridge* 

4h This day Surplisseg wei'S leftia all Collegea in CambridgUr 

And in the Quereh CafttaHn^ioamt we find the following 
piteous lameutationa ai-e poured forth :— 

** And thit R^ligiqn might fare bo better thaii Leai'mug, iu the XTulversity 
church (for ^rhapg it may ho Idolatry now to call it Saint MariesJ in the 
preaenco of tlia then GeDerall our Common Prayer-hook waa torne hefora 
Oar faces, notwithstnnding our PnotecHon fncm the House of Pccrcs for the 
firae use of it, some [now great one) Jtf* (h-omviellt encournging them 
in it, and openly rebuking tlie PoiTersity Clork who complained of it 
bafora hia soldiers.”^ 


And again— 


“ And now to tell how they have proplmued and ahug^ our several 
Cha^oUea, though oqi; pAua flowed ag fast witli vinegar and gall^ oa our ejea 
do with tearas, yet wete it impoaBible suflfieicntlj to he expressed ; whexi ss 
multitudea of enraged aoidlets (let looae to reformc) have tom down all 
carved worke, not jnespecting the vary monu'mftnto of the dead : And huTe 
ruin’d a beautiful cai'ved atrgetore in the PhiferJiiie church, (though indeed 


* P. lij I fi d 3 . Per defacing snd 
pairinf windon'as, 11'" 

''1(401, to (ks avier^r of Ti'iDdoiresL 
C" 

" Itsoi, toa SsTVluoBODk, G** B"*' 
a rUrEctniry, 4 ^' 

“ Ttam. For down of fJio firoas of 

the EtEopTe and chuiKlI, ]{i^- 4^' 


Item to this workmen wlieu Uiey were 
lev^llin^ the c1liiilc«]1, ] ■< 

'‘f(4nfi ton taluDg downt ttie cEthe in 
tbe c^iuiOBiU AUd tbs borde, 3*' 

item fov FOrefnnent uif] tbn 

coveoAnt, 3'-" 

^ Diary slS bijjtiA. 

* a. c. p. 1 L 
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that was not douo witbont direction frotn a great oEie, M. as 

appeared after upon aur compiamt miide to him) which atoede ua la a grcMLt 
Humine of moiioj' and bad not ono jot of Imagery or slatuo worke about it. 
Aud whea that liyeverend man the Tica Chancellor^ D. Ward, told them 
mildly TJtai tkey cmjo^oysi, they returned him anch Injagnago 

aa we are aahomed hei'e to eotpresaOr’’^ 

Wii pass Oil a few yeara and all is again changed. On 
tlie 11th of May^ lC60j Charles II. was pi'oclaimGd king in 
various places in tlic town of Cambridge^ and we imme¬ 
diately find the men, wlio, a short time ptenously, were 
keeping a day of thanksgiving, on the 30th of January,^ for 
the victory of Uunbar^ putting down " the itebors Anns” 
and setting up tJiose of the kingj and purchasing hassccltSi 
or Communion Crickets" for the parishioners to kneel 
on at the time of the reception of the Eucharist, wMle the 
venal beUs were celebrating with their joyful poals^ the 
downfall of the rulers whose victories they had been called 
so often to proclaim. 

From tliiS penod, the annals of St. Mary's cease to ba of 
much intei’e^. The parochial records supply but brief 
notices, and those only show how ^st the guardians of the 
sacred edifice were travelling the downward road, and in¬ 
juring and diafiguring its noble proportions. 

Towards the close of the century, yarioiia minor alterations 
were made. Jn X67h, we find the University "new laying " 
the roof of the chancel, and in 1697, the parish granted them 
permission bo erect an organ ; a noble iustrument, the work, 
like that of Tiinity, of the famous Father Smith.^ Uut it was 


s Q. c, p, 17. 

Tlifr i!&Lh of Ja.ninU'y Vl'bs a&b B,pirt 
Ly <nrdeif of tba Piir]iW)(i*D t as a clay of 
tbaiikagiTia^ for tlie bummss of tliearms 
of tlie ODmm0UW«4Jt1i by soa and by lAUd, 
eapcdallj tlce ooadttion of tho of 

£{]iikbur£h, and the defut of Si^otch 
foreoe in tluo weat of ScotJand, by limhartL 
(FarlEani, Miat of EiigUiad. Jtix, iJl.) Tlic 
victory at Dunbar tbna notieod in tli« 
parish account*. " Eor reading y* bolfe of 
jfiairaciDn of vletory otet Scot*, 

Ifiid. ^To FerayvaJlSefcolc, ^ItS eLai?ke,for 
lha ringer s, h J' an order from 6bo maier on 
ild Jan. being a day of tljonksglving, S" 

7 Tlie oigui ^aO of couras demoliebcd 
in ISdSr Kd fbe trMtiim of Uve now On* 
iti ] 6&7, tbo Unirtraity bad the loan of a 
afuall ibiatrusaeoi, on occasiont, IVona SV 
MicliaoFa Church. Tha n«Tv orgau igaaid, 
in the parish aocoimta, to llftve been jur- 
chased of Sts JaniGH.'-^ Wojs it originally 


built for the naw obiircb of £t. JaTnOs, 
Piccadilly, conaacrated ia 1584 i Till 
th« tfcuee of tbs CommonvwJch, A.n. li>4J, 
(whoik tfL\ DlLliEigliam uotee it as a thing 
worthy of iruentioll, th*( on ^Jon. ^9, tlio 
clorlio set y^Vdilt Psalm to be snng bnfovo 
Scruono in the aftornoono i“) the Uhi' 
vortnty flerriee would ftppOOl' to have 
been Lmaocompaiuod with F*ahnody. After 
tJijfc Eoatcratinu. it wits put down, i.*. 1573, 
during the vicH-otiancelJtjraliip of Dr. "W. 
WoUs, Pi'eoidout of 'Quccub iBakfer, xlli. 
1l48},and was iroviTod ou tlLc; erection of Uie 
new Difgau in 1507, when WO flnd ayn. 
die^ appointed "fOP Uio organ aB St. 
Mairy's, and ruftltBS to be ming then*," 
by whom a collectiOJJ of PsaJms to be SUng 
before ocneon woa authoriae<l. Tba old 
cualOUl of eitbag dnrjng Sk* Fsalm, and ria- 
iu^ at the Cloria Fatri was Htainodhy the 
(MClergi^Liatea till thi& laat hfracn yCOf*. 
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in tlie beginning of tlie XVTIIth cenfuty, tliAt a considerable 
legacy from Mr. Torts,® led to tlie most important changes- 
in the internal arrangements of the church, in the erection of 
the galleries for the Undergraduates and Bachelors, and the 
ne'^F paving of the nave. The date of the legacy was 170&, 
but it was not tiB 1735 that the parish, after many hearings 
and an appeal to the Bishop’s Court, gave its consent to 
their eredion*® At the same time, the University "craved 
permission to erect a. pulpit in the pit,’^ (as the centre aisle, 
occupied by the Mastei’s of Arts, is irreverently designated,) 
" where the rostrum now st^imds; also that this square in the 
nave or body of the churclx, called the pit, may be raised 
with a now floor, boarded ; and tliat no body liereaftcr be 
there buried." This request was acceded to by the pariah, 
but witli the stipulation “ that the University do give the 
said parish the sum of 1504 towards erecting now pews in 
the said parish cliurch for the use of the said parishioners/'^ 
The University would seem to have made little difficulty 
about accepting these humiliating terms, and ha-ying gained 
the consent of the parish, set about encumbering the ma- 
jestio interior of this noble building with a huge mass of 
woodwork, marring its proportions and hiding its beauty; 
tbia, after an existence of a hundred and twenty years, is, 
we may now hope, doomed to a speedy and unlamented 
destruction. The faeulty for the erection of the galleries is 
dated June 21, 1735. One of the consequences of these 
deplorable alterations was, that the interior wn£ so darkened, 
that in I7flfl it was deemed expedtent to rob the aisle win- 


* ^ Per danat' GuJ Woria Septum A.M. 
CdQij Itunn, Acad' ChqccIIdI^ ft 

Scltolij?’ desigmatftim, et par LiWitiAU) 
EccJeeittEiiiQ' jluliwihtuai et di'CHEum." 
OoIbi, ix. 27^ 

^ Cole “ Of lata yaara tha Fanab 
hat been m a state of oppaattion to 
UiiEvarsity } latm relaeon tu ihe gallariea, 
and tlien about tllHr altorin^ tJ» Pit Or 
aquara place raiM In for MAatort of 
Arts, tbo' tha UiuTerslT ** rE 
espCnSo,” ii. 2i. 

L Jan. 27,17S3-fl. At a ganeraL maet- 
lue cf yf Parifthtoiiera of j* Pariati of 
S. nlariea y' Great in Toro of Cambr. 
wc Vestry of yt CbltTcL." 

♦•Itia tliifl dayagif^i byy^MidP stUiIi- 
ioneni that Isiiva be given to Univetflity 
to erect a Puljjnt ia the Pit where the 
Rofitrimi now atanda, and iiliowiaa tq Scot 
Glc said Pit with Emardaat y* acLe expeaae 


of ye aa University mi condition that y* 
UnEveraily do give Hie Parifili the 
of to-warda eractine New Pawg iu 

the Parial] Ob. for lbs Uad of y° 
Psriabiianeia.’* 

Tbo PariBhionera have at all times re¬ 
garded with j^af jealougy (be onforce- 
inCnt of tho just c'ltim of the UnivetSatv 
to bflrVe a definite parCaf the dmroh set 
apart ibr th*ir tipeeiAl use. In ICSa '»'« 
find "sjn aUeni[>t made by D^- Coaen V. C. 
to depilve the pajciah of the mid lala or 
Alley,” but they rcflotved not to Bubmit 
to tuch aBurpaUon, but to defend their, 
fj^te and privilege^ at tJlC CommoBi 
cliBlT'& of the pariab.*’ Tn tJlo pariah 
hooka -we se* ^ payd for y* qqppey of an 
order, wberain lbe UnivEireite cJayCdcth 
the TSe uf the church, and y* parialietiOrft 
never would condeeend to it„ 
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do^s of the rich super-mull Ion&d tracerrepresented in 
Lo"gaii's priut, and suhstitute the meagre intersecting mul- 
lions v;& see at present; wliich certainly have the merit of 
admitting more light.^ 

Ten years after the commencement of these changeSs 
1745, Cole gives the folloTving sketch of the interior of St. 
Mary’s® 

Tlisi-e are 4 bcautifiil and loftj' Pillara which asparftte tJie Tilava fr* 
side lales. Tlifl ilodero Pulpit ftiid !Desk of fine carved Work dense by 
EaacK* which coat; tlniverahy . . , (jic) y^ra si^fn, atandi 

a^b y* Ehtranco ioto j' Flti, with & P&ir of Stain m it, y* Back to 

aiid fronting y® Vice-Chancellor. Tire Pitt waa douc about Bame 
Time and y^ old Stonefi lay in f- old Pit were then takeci up, and laid 
iu various parte of y' Church, wid y'^ modem Pit floored and roiiietl a step 
bij^iier than the Chancel.'* 

The old. curiously carved pulpit, %vhioh as we have seen, 
was erected in IGIS, “stood iigainst the South Pillar ; but 
when Galleries were erected by the benefaction of 
\Yorts to y*' University round y^ Church against the Pillars^ 
and over y‘* two side Isles, it was necessary to remove it 
or y*^ Preacher must have been overlcokedn*^ 

Ho goes on to describe the arrangements of the Chance^ 
in which we see a better feeling prevailing, and which were, 


* Cole iiL 2S. 

1 Wfl obtain an arauSiUf *1*® 

stAtiftoftiie ioterLDr*f Sl Marjr’l, in 171(1* 
frtim iJic itfiuis n/ Amsfl, 

Maator of Pembnote, recited at the public 
CammenCHuant, than* to tho diagr^a of 
the UniveralLj, bald in thia clmrch. Ttia 
Ludies^ it ftpE'eara, had on pieviouB oc- 
tMlona of tiila kind, Ijceu tUKanimoilated 
in a tfimjiOL'airy gallery bojlt for ibat 
purpow i but h,a Vica-CJnaEiccHor thl* 
titue refuied tlicni any anch convauianfle, 
and wag detaiiniuad (Kgzrc cmitceKti t, a., 
to allot thatn up in iht chanoab The 
apeech epena— 

“ The tiuinblc pedtiim af the Lftdiea who 
arc ready tc he eiuSen up with aplcco, 
To tlilnli Uicy H'a to bo loeted up in 
like Cbanod* whei'c they C»n neltJper 
aea nor be smd^ 

But muat sit in the durarpa* hj ihem- 
iteXyvB, ataw^d* and prat up 
And can OPly peep throiagh the Lattice, 
like ao Toany (Jiickena ia ft. ooap ; 
Whereas laab CetniuEncoincot the Ladiea 
had a gallery provided Dear enough 
To aee tha Heada Bleep, and the FcHcw 
Commoner taka anuff-'" 

TavUrr atid Lojtg'i Afttni^ Speecktt- 
ioftrfow.' ISIS. 


^ Ehi^k waa vary inunh (smployed m 
CAmbtEclgo about tliU ticne, but, nufertu* 
Dotely, bifl works ftT* fee the moot \mt% la. 
tlie inaipid fbahau taete, then SC fatally 
prevailiag. Tito New CirtwitlualEoiii Room 
at Ti'lnS^y, waa quo of bia woi'ka* aa well 
aa the Cycictdal Bridge in die giijunds. 
Ht, too, WM gtillty of doBtrojiiig the 
pSotuKaqne gohlea of Navillt's Cour^ ro- 
preaented Sn LogRan’a view, mbatituting 
the flnt utibnolsra parapet whiclt seemed 
eo btactiful in tlte- eyea of Uiftt diteary 
■unifcjiiTrdtv-lo'ring agSi (See CtHe’e MSS. 
Vt>l, XMviii.) Uifl works in the Pointed 
atyta, though weak AUd uieagrt, sh&w 
cTEftter ftpiafeclalimt of ita cliirnater than 
whb general at that time. ThftJlorodDB 
in KLug’a Cliftijel, a.ud the former Orj-an 
Screen at Ely* are among tbe bdSt ex¬ 
am jdae. Tha open laUaEmE of the cantial 
tower of IjjicoIq Guthedral also desoiwaB 
favourable mention. He v*(M. erjpLoy'ad 
in iha repairs of Ely Calbedral, and 
ftdviEfid the ehapter to pull dawrt the 
Galilee aiftd &. Vr. IranaEpt, ft* being 
nmdjOt useful itOC ornaniratal,'’ and eo 
“ not worth preser?log.“ MSS- EmcjL. 
Brit. Muft. u. 25J» 
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in all essential points, the same as in the days of Cosin. 
The “ beautifol and lofty Screen, with a Canopy and Spire 
’* still remained “ under y® Noble large Avch,^'' sopa- 
ratiug the Cliancel and Navc^ Tvhile stalls wore ananged 
along the aides of the Ghajtcei, in two rows, for about half 
its length, in whiclx sett only y“ Heads of Colleges, Doctors 
of all Faculties, Noblemen, ^^ofessors, and Bedles.'^ “ The 
Vice-Chancellor sets in y° 1** Stall on y'' S* Side under y^ 
Screen, and y® Heads of Colleges according to their seniority 
iny" University by him on the same side. The Noblemen, 
Bishops, and other Doctors and Professors in y*^ Stalls on the 
N. Side according to their Dignity and Creatioji/^ The 
Eastern portion was divided off by a “door across from the 
Stalls, and wainscoted ali round very high, with handaome 
'Waiascote and a Canopy adorned with Spire work, and 
1633 ^ in various Places to shew ita Date,^^ 

Such, little more than a century ago, was the arrange¬ 
ment of the Chancel of St. Mary’s, Would that it had never 
heon altered. But galleries for the undergraduates having 
been once admitted, the fatal precedent was soon followed* 
and one was set up for the Heads of the University. 

" It has been talked of lately*^' says Cole, to alter Dio 
Form of y' Chancell and make it more coiTiodions for y’ 
Doctors, by misintj stalls one above anoilm\ for at present 
they that sit on y'^ lower Pange of Stalls on eiDier side are 
perfectly hid." 

If the alteration had been no more tlian that indicated by 
Cole, there would have been, little fault to find with it. But, 
on pursuing the history contained in hig amusing pages a 
little farther, we find him recording the erection of that 
monstrona piece of deformity, which cannot be allowed much 
longer to encumber our University Church, and render it, in 
the words of Archdeacon Hare, “ an example of the world 
turned topay turvey," ® 

WriDng in 175? Cole says, By the advice and contrivance 
of my worthy friend James Biirrough* late one of y* Esquier 


J P. B. 16 iJ 2 . GilJe^e Uil 

ont SLlwut £]'‘2 in 'l>esntiryiti|'tba ** 

Chafjfe, 1040, p. 57. ^Unfwty- 

SAyij Jie, “■ a CftrflbTiJp&jiian 
ftiiLy dccan hira^self EBJictiuned in any 
Jiciense h* may olioogfc ta indtiJge En, by 
tha alj^gely anomaJous arraiigtment in 
S. Mary "a ; \?rbere lha elumoc] ia coiiceaksl 
ham viaw hy tlwj Bent iu Vfhic]i tJie beflda 


of houses and pnafesgofft turn theii' bficla 
an tha LoEu^ Table ; uglier* tba pulpit 
Etanda tta eentrnl object *ja iftiich avsify 
tyo ia io ba fised ; and wLieaw Cvary thing 
betoloeDa, [a in feat tba OMSy that tha 
H'lLole cangregittoti ara assarablBtl eolety 
ta li^iLr the pi'aacJieP. Sorely a Uflivirsity 
chui-ch Mighc act to ofler'aocfi &n fi^tamplo 
of tha tcf'ifc/Lj'tj iifiit” 
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Bedels, and iio-w Master of GonYille and Cams College, the 
Chancel is quite altered, and y" Church appears to much 
less adTJuitage than it used to look : fm’ the. SiaUs UTid fim 
Sai'e^n are iakm down m t/te C^ianodl, and a GaMer^ built 
mth an arched top of Wainscot, highly oruamcrited indeed 
with Mosaic carving, hd ‘c&iy ahsurd in ^ Design: both aa 
the Doctors who sit there are generally old men, gometimes 
poxdifiedj and not w^ell able to get np stairs, and uho ate 
made to ium their Baek^ on ^ Altar, is not so decent 
especially in an Unw&i'sity. The old Tainscote is pulled 
down w'^ went all round y“ chancel, and a new one but 
lower ia added, also runs behind Altar Piece, w""*' ig 
Plain "Wamscote, it is railed in on 3 black steps ; there are 
also sort of Stalls or Benches placed round under y'’ Walb 
and nuder the said galleiy, w'^^ was thus finmhod last year ” 
This, with tho esceptiou of the erection of the stone 
Organ Gallery, about twenty years since, and of the new 
West Door, in 1S50, was the last alteration of any naoment 
in our University church, and with this I may close this 
paper, wuth the expression of an earnest hope that such a 
well-considered and thorough work of repair, regtoration, 
and re-arrangement may soon be set on foot as may bring 
hack the interior of St. Mary's Church to its original dignity' 
and beauty, and render it worthy as well of the ancient 
University which meets within its walls, as of the noble 
foundatioii who are its Patrons and Impropriatoi's. 



OARVfln OJUE CHEflr, ST. KARV'9 I^REiT, CiiapUJlMS, 










ARTISTIC NOTJLS ON THE WINDOWS OP KING’S COLLEGE 
C?HAPEL^ CAMBRIDGE. 

The upper part of the Trails of King's Collego Chapel may 
almost be aaid to he hung Trith a series of pictures like 
ancient tapestry ; so great is the preponderance of painted 
glass oirer stone-'werk:. 

This effect is most observable from the choir during 
twilight. As night comes orij certain groups become more 
prominent the arclutectural parts fade, and at last none but 
the most important figures m each picture remain diatin- 
guiahablo. This affords a happy proof of the breadth of 
compositioHj distribution of maaaea, and significant arrange¬ 
ment of colour in them. 

Even the horizontal baiB^ which exercise so injurious an 
effect on the compositLons In full daylighh cease to offend. 
These bars, necessary as we understand them to he both for 
internal and external security, rphen seen in addition to the 
hnes of leading which unite the pieces of glass, produce a 
net-work, or rather tangle, so intricate as to bewilder tho 
fresh observer, and require no small attention before the 
eye can readily and deafly discern the actual forms and 
colours as designed by the artist. It is a misfortune there¬ 
fore that these beautiful ■works of art do not produce a more 
striking effect at first sight; most persons leave the chapel 
without carrying away any distinct impression of them aa 
pictures, except that of t-wo or three individual heayds, 
especially atriking for expression, or placed, it may be, some- 
■what nearer to the eye. When the attention ia once roused, 
and a little parseveranco brought to bear upon a pailicular 
part, the beauties and peculiaxities come forth, and the Art- 
student will find himself thoroughly rewarded for a little 
patient application. 

Fortunately, the best paintings are all arranged on -the 
south side, so that a full sunlight is almost constantly upon 
them. The worst glass, and Mr. Bolton has shown us that 
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many lianda ^ere ^^mployod in the manufactui'e, is placed in 
the nortli-east pait of the chapel^ where tlie sun rarely 
peueti’ates, except from within, across the choir through the 
other windows^ 

Wlicther s3^(^oiited by English hands or not, the designs 
bear evidence of a singularly mixed irtfluence of the various 
continental schools belonging to the first half of the XVIth 
century. Some are directly G-erman, othei's Elemish oom“ 
billed with Italian composition ■ whilst the remainder are in 
a coarse dark style, containing smaller hgui'es, deficient both 
in hi^eadth of form and cclour, and rendered still worse by 
deep black shadows. 

We know that, during the best period of art in Italy, 
whilst Raphael was engaged upon his finest works, many 
Flemings proceeded to Rome and obtained employment in 
hia service. By this means the Itiilian style was carried 
to Flanders* All these aitiats, on their return^ adopted his 
breadth and dignity of composition, both in action and 
drapeiy, however doficient they may have still remained 
in the character and expression of heads end extremities* 
Mabuse, who was sisiteen years younger than Rapkael, is 
mentioned by Yasari as among the first who carried from 
Italy to Flanders poetical invendona and a correct mode, of 
grouping naked figures.^ His works ai'e numerous, mid 
many examples may be scon in England ; the finest of all, 
an Adoration of the Magi, at Castle Howard. 

Bernard van Orlej, bom at Bi-ussels in 14DO, went to 
Rome and became the pupU of Raphaeb ^'^ho was seven years 
his senior. Raphael appointed him to superintend the 
working of the tapestries at Arras, fi'om his cartoons now at 
Hampton Court.“ Bernard afterwards made many designs 
for tapestry in the style of his great master. A second 
series of tapestries from the life of Christ was designed by 
Raphael for the Vatican, but the cartoons were most probably 
executed by van Orley. These tapestries are still preserved 
in the Vatican under the name of the Arazzi della scuola 
nuova/^^ and closely resemble, both in preservation, style, and 
execution, the fine tapestries from the history of Abraham, 
in the Great Hall at Hampton Court* It is believed that 

1 Yaairi, Tol iti. p. It Oft ol FlOTMatiBe ^ PEssavaurB 31ftfk6l vojs llrhinD,!™]. ii. 
edition, l£3£ : tki'], t. p. lOft of BoJiu's p- 2£l. 

tranElfttiorL ^ Kugkt, p. .‘iftff- PaaBarYiiiit, voJ- ii- 
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Francia I. cDiamigaioned Eapluel to make designs for the 
second Vatican series, having promised a set to the Pope on 
the occasion of the canonization of S. Prancesco di Paolo 
in 1519. It La not probable hoTfOver that they were executed 
before 1523. The accemries and landscapes introduced in 
them appear to be of an esaentiallj Neftierlandish character, 
a remark equally applicable to the tapestries in the Groat 
Hall at Hampton Court 

Piero Coek, or Pietro Koeck d*Aelst,is mentioned by Vasm 
in his remarks upon Plomisli artists of this period^ as 
especially celebrated for the richness of his invention and 
compositions.* He made excellent cartoons for tapestry and 
cloth, of Arras; he had great skill and practice as an 
architect, and even translated Serlio^s book on ardiitectnro 
into hig native language. The British Museum possesses 
several oiiginal designs by Pietro Koeek ; among them a 
curioug drawing for a triptych relating to St. John the 
Baptist^ and fire drawings from the history of David, evi¬ 
dently inten ded for tap cstrj, The rich architectural features 
in these designs have a singular affinity to some examples 
in the Cambridge glass, afterwai-ds to be specified, but the 
richest and fullest instances of the architectural peculiarities 
of the cinque-cento may be seen in the exquisite engravings 
of Dirk Van Staren, whose works arc dated from 1522 to 
1544/ A spirited engraving, inscribed 1531, is from a. 
design by Bernard van Orlej, and represents Margaret 
of Austria', kneeling, attended by her patron St. Mar¬ 
garet, The architecture connected with it is especially rich/ 

The engravmgs by the '^Master of the Crab^^ contain also 
many peculiarities of costume and drapery observable in tlie 
south side of the choir of King^s Chapel He was an original 
designer, and engraved his own works/ The above 
examples show transalpine artists under the inSuence of 
Italian principles, and but few opposite instances occur of 
the German style acting upon the Italian/ 


■* VBsAii, Tol, Iv. p, 1100, sol. B. 

" IlArrscb, toL vili. p. 30. 

® Tills verjr raiE ejigrfriDj, tnown paly 
bj (laa SmprsssitHii ia (Its Britiah Mugeuut, 
in a. hittai eteEilmg, siid, rrom ite 

iirdatis altribuied ^ Hr. Carpeiitjer 
tfj Vflii Orlsy liini-ielf. TJi?! imAfiniSoBat 
gltas En tlte choir of St, JsoqiiEa, 
Jit ticecutcd beti^cn l52Dand JSSl, 
«Kiih;inpcn'iHvonEffLtlt iJb*t nt Cambi'lnltr^ 


dlsplftya tha Eaine Archilieetni'ai magiiifi- 
Geni% The wind&^a at CrDiids, by i>irlt 
Crab^b Am] ottier3,are V^rj' differan.'^both 
in Btyle ai^ Tlaoy all belong 

to tbe Eecoiid bait of the XVJtlJ cScitary. 

7 1 dcEdra to cipi'&sa tny tlwpJit to Mr, 
W. H. Carpaiiler, for ihe vahiiblo aid 
he gAiVe to loy reecarcJiaa is tba Print 
Eooq) of the kritisll MuBBum, 

* finsb, (lowayer, ^vaa the case at nne 
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Although we do not know anything with certainty of 
King’s Ghapal glass, beyond particular dates and the names 
of the eoutractora under the designation glaciers/’ their 
connection with Flemish art will be recognised by all who 
have inquired into the subject. It may^ therefore^ be asefal 
to subjoin a passage, from Vasari contaming the names of 
the most distinguished Flemish glass-painters of his period.® 
In glass and window painting haye been many excellent 
masters in this same country : Art Van—Iloi-t of Nyme- 
genj Borghesc of Antwerpj Jacobs Felarh Divick Stas of 
Campen (probably Dirk van Staren), John Ack of Antwerp, 
wdio wrought the windows of S. G-udule of Brussels, and here 
ill Tnscany are two excellent Flemings, "Walter and George, 
who made several most beautiful glass windows for the Duke 
of Florence from the designs of George YasariJ'^ 

Lambert Lombard of Liege,® the master of Franz Floris 
■who was called the Flemish Eapliael, is particularised by 
Vasari as hu* surpassing the rest.® He was a pupil of Mabuse, 
The close relation that was maintained in this country 
with the continental artists ia evident in the feet tliat 
Henry VIIT. invited both Titian and Raphael to visit this 


tlmB Tviib FcillU>i^toD, ^Iid nJopbed tlia 
peculisrieitS of Albert l>urH.r fiUld othar 
Oermna ^'ti^ta la FilOK^on, His 
dlhngeal^le tnats wrat a groat 

vjiriaty of atylce, and awflia w(wd-cngi*t' 
Irga exiEt of \\n SlJ'te tif deai^ Stl^in^ty 
imbiiEd ^ith til# GerED^a 

SolobttiLni, Andi'ea i3h Salerno, was at 
oOe tirttfl aubjeot to tlie Gti'iaan or FUi' 
loiah (ABta, if wo uaay Croat bia piotare of 
[ha “ ViaitAliOll ” to the Louvrt.'’ T'he 
archtteehiraJ tarligrannid i* very almllaj: 
to BO]ita pares of ilio CucnlafJnlg* windowB. 

a VfLsaii, vol. ill. b. nOi. Li Diverai 
Ai'ttfici Fiwflnlillgtil, lii, '27^, of 
noloaaBse cdl[jO]t, IfiBL 

t TtiEMe wLifl iL&ra TiBE6e<l ArezM will 
remCrtitoet (ha haautifal paiatfid glrveS 
wlnclowa SD thd CftthcJrftlH. Oiij'Lietino 
moreilli, thair mitVlor, waa tlia first iJt- 
a(ructDr of Vnwu'L iu the pvinciljLw Oif 
dealgn. V^ibarPs life of liia ina*t*r c^lJl- 
taiaa (oaiO valnabla abafrvail-eoa oa the 
priacipk* uid practice of ttie orL in hla 
* Tlie baMHifnl ptuftted glaaa ill tlia 
<Jto[r of Lictfitld C&tfiedrsl ia aUnbuted 
ta him ; it woa btOilght from » Clatrrdaai 


nimaery aear Lifga, tlie abbey of flerek- 
aupoda, rubisd aad deatcratfid in the 
Freaoh reTolutToiiwy wsri.*- The dst* of 
tlieao wbniowa haing from If'SO tiy ] &4n, 
■b iniTnadintaly aftar that of Cmnbiid^. 

Tlia fine window of St- Margaret’s, 
'WeatmiiistKrA 'ilJieKuled for llcnty 
VII.’e chftpel, at Wfatnrinater, and fUemU' 
fnetuted at Uort. It may tfiei'afur# ba 
jWgaiAed aa a wart contenojioraTV with 
Eernard FJawer. Tlia windew was in- 
ootuplcte at iho nlaath of Piinca ArthurT 
ID 1S02, and the pIoeh wo* gEveti to 
Wftlthftin Abhey, in Eseoit, by Henry VIII. 
who marriad hie brotliet^a widow, Catllo- 
riDB cf Aragon, ill Ita anibie^Utat 

history hsS beep often rdaied. Mr, 
WinBtftn attrlhutea the dfttfi 1535 to it. 
The twanty,tlvie plaaS wlodowa of Fairford 
Clim'ch in GloowsterShira ara known tP 
be Flemi^ art, for tJsey wore cajjtorrd Id 
14S3 by John 'romB, a motcLwit iu a 
Spwniah vessel on her wayfMia a Flainiah 
pt>ii to Sopdi America. 

a Vasai'i, p, llOL, COJ. a, Bcilin*a edition, 
Tol. V. p- 45l. Coro pare Hinta OB Glass- 
painting, toI. >. p. 179. 


*■ See DarsoillHi'ft coUcctioil of wecni- 
eneravings. 

* AoDAlca dti MuB^e, volrviii, pl.m,p.5d. 

* Mrs. Jnmcaon’a Lc|eivd 5 Mon, Otdi, 
p- 1 Si, 


^ CimrinyjhniTi^a London, p. 512 j Dallo- 
wily, p. ; Hinta w GlBeJS-paioliPei 
vol. 1, p. ISO, note j VetflSta MoDunKnta, 
17Ga, 
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country for tbe decoration of bis palaces.^ H 0 aJaO emulated 
Francis I, in dra’wiug Pl'imaticdo from bis uatiye country. 
G^rai’d Horebout of Grbent was painter to Henry VIIL, and 
is mentioned aa an excellent nmnaturiat by Vasaxi; he died 
in Londonj 1553.^ 

Johannes CoiTUSj a Fleming, painted the portrait of Bishop 
Fox. noTT at Oxford ; ^ and a certain Girolamo da Tvevigi 
■fl^as both painter and engineer to the king.'^ Toto del 
Nuntiato produced many it orbs in England, tor Trbicli re¬ 
cords of payment are still preserved.® Luca Penni^ tbo 
brother of the friend and assiatant of Eapbacl, was also 
much in this country; and Simon Benidi of Bruges also 
resided in London. 

Vasari enumerates several female artists who enjoyed 
favour and patronage in. England.^ Among them, Susanna 
Horebout was invited to England by Henry YIII., and '‘lived 
there in great esteem to the end of her days/^ Clara 
Skejscrs of Ghent aJsOj who died at the age of eighty. 
Anna, daughter of the physician, Miteter Segber, and Levina, 
daughter of Master Simon Beiiieh of Bruges, wlio wiis nobly 
married by the king, much patronised by t^ueen Mary, and 
continued in great frivour with Queen EliEabetb. 

It would exceed my province to diacusa how fai- the term 
“ glasyer,^’ as it stands in the indentures, may denote the 
practical artist' whether the man of business who employs 
others in his factory, or the actual designer,^ I can only 
pronounce artistically that, for the greater part, the execu¬ 
tion of these paintings is tar inferior to the designs, and, 
from some portions that I have examined, would suppose 
the original eartoens, or vidimusea,^^ of the best windows 
to have emanated from some excellent Flemish artist like 
Pietro Koeck, Divick Stasi or Bernard van Orley. Looking 
round the chapel, these paintings are so much made up from 
various sources recognisable abroad, that but little remains 
to be claimed by native artist^ at least as far as mvention 
is concerned.^ Some designs of Raphael were used, rather 
clumsily it is true, but undeniably, in the subject of Ananias; 

* Walpole'a AneKlctea of Pfclqtinf, ^ Itnd. , 
odited Dnltawflj !uid Waniuin, vol. ■. ^ IbU. p. fil, note, 

p. SD 3 nnd Hal lairsy, Anecdotea of the ' VAeftm, voL lii. p. H Q1 ; Bolm'e 

Aria, p. iC 1 H edldflii, voL v, p. 4^3. 

“ Watpde^B Aoetdotes of FftiniLoff, 1 It la iKnwurknljle that V(v«ri, wIja 
edKed by HaJJsw.iy onA Wflrflutp, p, 52, liTied at that period, In liis eliaptei 

un gleas-'pBicitmg, ^3 nCroJnsbne, oap. BS), 

ibid, p, 60, Hour. yol. i. p. 49, that Uie FrencLi, FLembb, 
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indeed^ it ctiEld hardly have been poasible to overlook his 
com posit] onsj for the ■w'orks of this great artist were at that 
very period in the height of thou,' popularity and widely 
disaeminated throughout Europe. The cartoon of the 
Ananiii^ was designed hy Raphael in when the 

Cambridge windo-ws were scarcely begun; it was engraved 
by Marc Antonio and Hugo da Carpi, a woodcut hy the 
latter being dated 151S. To render these subjects still 
more popuhif in England, a duplicate set of Tapestries from 
the cartoons, wrought in gold, silver, andsQk, had just coma 
over as a present from the Pope to Henry YIII* The con¬ 
nection, however, between the invention of Raphael and the 
design on the glass may be undei’stood by a reference to the 
accompanying sketch of the Cambridge window. (Plate I.) 

Mncli of the value of these windows depends on their 
being regarded as a vast and unbi'okeii series of pictorial 
illnstratious, rendered doubly significant by their relative 
arna.ngemeiit exhibiting in juxta-position parallel events from 
tlie Old and How Testament.* 

ACost monaateries in the middle ages seem to have pro- 


Entd BQiTassed ihe Vonisijiuia m 

Rnd brilliEuii^ of toldor. 

Alt l]n« preYMled Holt^ll 

'^mpLci^d Id, the design vf the 
dowB □£ ch&peL* first 

enms (d Eagtand ia ] ^teivd Eire 
<]DrvLc« ef tlic Kin^ Id left for 

Dn Uid yCnr, Uld id 1530, 

upoit the fall of WeiH^y, feturried b) roie 
Dp hie I'esideuica id LoodaQ.^ Hie Dancfi 
Of Deftih wea frrErt pDblihLisd st Lyone iu 
1^36. TEie Bildti ittuetrati cidb Also Ap¬ 
peared At LytMiB in tUfl Mime yeaj'.ff 
These e^tceReut wf^odqDta, however, Alford 
S8vei‘al pei'Allele wic]i ^reD^e mid ch- 
in the pajDted glsBa. 

^ Oi'DAt ini’eaui^ Euid vaiiGty vttt 
diAplAJ^^ld ia AlTlU]jr«iu:.'l]t0 Af thlA 1 cIa(], 
espfrWAllj ift tile pictwi'e-boeti (jf tlie 
hhesDLh eentury ^ Rut Oie eyatem wa.b net 
merely eoDdned fat huoke ead ^nee wJn- 
dewB, it wee eictxaded to wall aod ceiling 
4oeorAtaic>i]& en a tut Beetle. 

Ill CAJciy thncfi, eycn aUleng the CAt*eoinb 


pmDtmgB, Rnd Uib TesfAIDADt 

dfllinBAted midflt the fonni qf Ute Ofrf; 
but It WAj the AiH; of the Aliddle Aved [hat 
flet the two Bide hy etida.^ TIie obaervEr 
wea left eatErely to make the parallel. SL 
Eennct, Erahop of WftivHhOUtb, wdOJfWtd 
hi& clmneU IyIUi pilnS cij:^ tlnAt all pesple 
ivho Aiptered, thou,^ igacmat of leCtM^ 
contemplate tho AmiAbJe Of 

Gbrist find liie Scdnte. Ll he 

plscedin hie diiirehOif Sh Baulat VaarBW, 
^ pLeciEfe^ iri Uia eoeoord of the Old and 
New executed with WoncWfiil 

U'L uid wisdfiinfotr oiuiinp]^, (lie pSchiro 


of Isaac carryijiE ttiO wood oo wliieh he 
woe (o bfi Aflorlheod, end Chriet heurLDg 
(he Of oS3 qnjwiueh be was craoifiedj were 

pleoed nexL ta each otliEr ^ and, ill li^O 

Dienuer, the serpent UCbftd pp hy Mosea in 
the wililcrnt^y nDd the Sod ef Man 
lifted lip OD t(LC troM.'’ Such ss the nar- 
nUl^e of the VeDerablle Bode, who died 
73o, and had bioiseif hcen tlufi pPpil of 
St fiennet Eisoop.^ 


" IVfiRgcii, vol, iii, p. 44 S. 

' FOTtOUl, La benac dsi Morla, Paria, 
p, ] iS. 

IT Bickering's edition, p. 6. 

*' Kuder, p. lO, ed. 1 1. 

' CocKerelJ, Iconography of Wells 
CAthodml, p. Kvi], 


^ In one window of S. joequea, at 
Licgfij the BrAzen Serpent and tJie Sacii- 
fice of Isaac arc rcprflseaied hi (ht aniM 
wnopceltiwi. 

' Badej Hiet. AbhRli. WcttmoBtli, p. 
25.5. 
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duccd picture Bibles for the beaofit of illiterate persons; 
and several manuscript copies of such ^yorks, ^containing 
scenes from the Old and Ne’iV TeEtament, placed side by aide, 
are preserved in tbe British Museum.^ The oldest inannscrlpt 
Epecimen 1 have seen in this collection of tbe series called the 
“ Speculum Human £e Salvationis,'' dates about 1320, temp. 
Ed. rL‘ It was often repeated, and forma the subject of one 
of the earliest printed block-books known to esist.^ In 
the manuscripts of this series the subjects are always the 
same, but strildngly difForent in design and execution The 
order and arrangement, as well as the descriptive text, are 
never departed from. It is, ho^?eve^, curious to see what a 
variety otpictorial inventions may be collected under tho same 
title. In the Speculum ” each page contains two pictures 
only, placed side by aide, with two columns of text below. 
(Plate ly.) The pictures are sometimes enclosed wutliin ^ a 
square border, or slight architectural frame-work. Bnt In 
another series, called the “ Biblia Paupernm;^ three subjects 
are arranged so as to dll the having busts or half 

figures of prophets connected with the frame-work round 
them. The text is fitted within the architecture and upon 
scrolls held by the figures. (Plato V.) 

The finest manuscript in the British Museum of the “Biblia 
Pauperumf' belongs to the reign of Itichard Ilri It ^is of 
an oblong shape, and the illnminations are richly gilded. 
The central subject on each page of this series is from the 
Hew Testament, and the two side ones from the Old. It 
forms, in facL, an elaborate commentary on the Life of Chi'ist.^ 


^ ATofy bstniGtiTieTork by Mies Louisa 
Twicinf has ™ pablishni OD this Bnbjsct, 
cDtUled Typss au it of the Bible," 

* WajigEJi, Art TrtMEUfes^ to], i. [>. 
31a. Dr. Toeua^na sarlisx^ 

piss st YlrEmU Faria 

' Dr. Wlifcgein gaya, * Of mU the IjlMk- 
booka tili*, The Bpccalultt,^ fa hue that 
HlO^t widely ciscuSsted, although mhh- 
p*rwiveJ/ a later Vol. i. p. ill. 

® Bibl. Rflf. MS- A Sea accompsnylng 
iUu^tradioi], |>1. IT. 

- I-IcincketL ofaaBrTsd ht thfl cburtli ali 
Bremen ft ftcnlptia.'fl perfectly identical 
with the QCiimiienecniea t pf ib* Blbli* 
Pftuitei'Lua repreHinbing Iha Anuunciatiiftl 


between the temjriaCniBi yf £lve and Gidepn 
the F]efi[% 

Tf ha forty t>f tlaa manastcl'y of 

Hpr-ichaii cDnlft]Hed_ a Esa-iraei BiLb)ec(4 
miiiQLely cor^ea^ndiDg tn llsn&e of the 
Biblia TaupejfiLtP, and Bonic also- fii'a to ha 
fttued ID miB of the windows i>f Mnnicli 
CiWlieltftlr" These boo]! iltuatmtj™ are 
supposed Ijy some to be trauacripts of 
degigna aetnnlly painted on gtaae. Tit* 
hlpebbock impreaBiOM are laksn in ft very 
pal6-coloured mk ; Wjd Dr. Waftgen as* 
signs tlic dale 144Ct ftt earlicft to dn^t 
tnovni oditLsii yf the Biblia Pfti(i|>erum, a 
copy of wliitli le new in the Bibliotbefiue 
Itop^ftle ftt Faria." It ia tlie only BdiLion 
eoBtlHiiiuj fifty pagea. 


"" OttEsy, lliak vgl. L HiaSa on 
G^laas-pEuntriu^, vel. L p- SSC, note. 


" Waagen, vol. ]. 30^ 
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A manuscript Office of the Virgin contaLning a series of 
pictures by Giulio Clovio, arranged as type and antitype, 
contributes materially to this branch of our subject. It 
was executed for Pope Paul HI.® The book itself has been 
transferred with other Farnese treasures to Naples, It was 
written by Menterchi. Fortunately Yasari, in his life of 
Don GiuHo Glovio, gives a very minutes account of the illumi¬ 
nations and their arrangeDient, so that, when requisite, we 
shall avail ourselves of his authority^ and compai'e tbem^ with 
the parallels of the Cambridge windows^ the “ Eiblia'' and 
“Speculum." In the “BibliaPaupcnim/'the prophets and sibyls 
appear ornamentally ; but very eubordinately, (Plat^ V.) 
Their introduction in a prominent position among the mural 
decorations by Peimgino in the Sala del Cambio at Perugia,® 
may be regarded as an innovation and directly preparing for 
the sublime creations.of Michael Angelo in the Sistlue chapel. 
They were painted in 1500, and Perugino is said to have been 
assisted in his work by the youthful Raphael, especially in 
the figures of the Libyan and Erythroean sibyls.^ The com¬ 
partments on the ceiling contained the seven planets, each 
seated in a chariot according to the style then prevailing." 

The arrangement of the subjects on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Cliapeh begun by Michael Angelo in 1609, affords 
the most ejctcnsive cycle of architectural decoration in 
existence. Wlien viewed with tiiC paintings of his pre¬ 
decessors on the side wjdls, and the subsequently added 
tapestries of Raphael, they afford a complete scope of the 
Redemption of Manldnd. As the subject of type and anti¬ 
type has already engciged so much of our attention, it may 
here suffice to present a Synopsis of the entire decoration of 
the chapel, remarking only, that the flat ceiling is occupied ex¬ 
clusively with the Creation of the world, the Fall, the Deluge, 
and God's promise to Noah.“ The prophets and sibyls are 
architecturally distributed along the curved surface of the 
ceiling, whereas Perugino had classed his together* Groups 
denoting the genealogy of the Virgin £U intermedLaite spaces* 
"With the exception of the Last Judgment, no works of 
Michael Angelo descend lower than the heading of the 
windows. (Plate III.) 

A LfiSSfl-tidrci Farnfise, tvljfl (Ujoended ^ MurrSiJf’s Ilruidbootj Central Italy, p. 
llie panal tbrasQ in \5^i, bud dii^d m ^24. 

J Vaaari, Bobo'a edition, V(,l. Ii-p. ItlS. 

'* hio, EiialLtilt TrtJlilatimi,np- US, 1^6. ^ See accDUjpmnyitig Plate of 

oFSifitine Pint* TH. 
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The square compartments beneath the Tvindows display 
scenes from the Old and Ne^ Testameut by tlie masters of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo j and during the reign ^of 
Leo Xth^ the lo^vest ’wall-spaoe was enriched with tapestries 
illustrating the Acte of the Apostles, ^voTen from the 
cartoons prepared by Raphael, which are now at Hampton 
Court.* The moat remarkable histances of correspondence in 
the Sistine Chapel, may be obseiwed among tlie snbj'ccte on 
the east wall, where The Finding of Mosesis connected 
with "The Birth of diriat," and the tapastrics benoatli 
of “The Calling of St Teter/’ and "The Conversion of 
St Paul 1 " pourtraying in each the commencement of a 
mission. “ Christs Sermon on the Mount " faces " Moae^ on 
the Mount; " the tapestry of " St. Paul preaching on Mais* 
Hill ” is also hung iu dose relation to them. " Christ over- 
coming Satan” Is opposite to “Moses overcoming the 
Egyptian; ” and " The Adoration of Christ by Angela in 
the Temptation Scene ” is connected with the tapestry of 
“ Paul and Barnabas worshipped as Gods^” " The punish¬ 
ment of Eorabj Dathan and Abiram ” ia immediately under 
the ceiling pictui-c of “ The punishment of Mankind by the 
Deluge,” and closely conneeted with it is the tapesiiy of " The 
Death of Ananias.” “ The Passage of the Israelites ” ia 
placed nearly under " The Gatlicifng of tlie Waters/' “ The 
Resurrectiou ” has for its corresponding subject “ Michael 
victorious over Satan concerning the body of Moses/' " The 
elevation of Haman " corresponds with " The elevation of the 
Brasen Serpent” and in like manner " David tilhng Goliath ” 
agrees with “ Judith aud Ilolofernos,” both being acts of 
decapitation and dehycrance. It may also be remarked, 
tliat the subjects, relating to the " Creation ” and “ The 
expulsion from ParadisOj” extend no further along the cchuig 
than the length of the <Sioir. A similar distinction of decora¬ 
tion is also observable in most of our cathedrals. The three 
compai'tmente of " Noah,” in which the figures are on a 
smaller scale, cover the outer portion of the chapel, called 
the vestibule^ or ante-chapeb On the same principle also, 
it may be obseiwed that the eveuta of our Lord's active 

^ nlio minute iuJcrmatiiDii HaciabDok of ItSLiFna Paiatnn^,'' ifliiub 

upon tJie AT ra LI foment uf the puntiugs in hnTe been repHuted in llis " LiternturQ of 
iAwi duipcl, nml tlie (?lUp[[?>'iil^iLC nr thi! Fine pp. 372 tind 3S2 ; atw 

mB.y jidvAntn-gfloLUsly wriJiule S^r Cliaj't^s ^ HescJitelljiSdi dep SCAdt 

raatliik^"^ ro-tLiH to ICu^Ectr'e IU>i]t,^WeiL [[. p. 2^]. 
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life, from the Baptijsnm to the Asceiisioii, are confined to the 
choir windo^is at Cambridge, whilst those of the vestibule 
are devoted to His infancy, the acts of the Apostlee and 
Bleeaed Virgin. 

When Rapliael designed tlie Pi’ophets and Sibyls at Eome, 
for S. Maria della Pace, he grouped them in two ditfcrent 
compartnieuts,^ probably remembering tho arrangement of 
bis master at Perngia. At a later period he designed the 
entire decoration for the Chigi Chapel at Pome, and like 
l^crugino, ho introduced the planets on the domed, ceiling. 
Those he disposed in a most beantifnl and iiovol inanncr. 
Each planet waa ropresevited aa yielding to the influenee 
of a Christian angel, and the centi’e of all wjia occupied 
with a majestic half figure, personifying tho Almighty. 
Scenes from tho Creation, Temptation, and Pall, wera 
arranged in sqtiare compaidments round the wall sup¬ 
porting the dome. Hcneitth those apin, in spandrils of 
the great arches, wei'e tho four Evangelista, and statues of tho 
Prophets were architocturally placed in niches between tlie 
pillars that supported them. These aiTangemcnta betray the 
influence of Michael Angelo, for although, painted entirely in 
fresco, the Sistine figures are perfectly statuesque in treat¬ 
ment, and architectural in position.^ 

With this I must cloae the remarks upon foreign pictorial 
arrangements, and devote the reinaiuing space to am lOrtistic 
examination of the mciite of our more immediate subject, 
the Cambridge windo'ws, 

I have no practical acquaintance with the methods pecu¬ 
liar to working on glass, or tha dif&culties therewith con¬ 
nected ; my subsequent remarks ai'e prompted solely by 
pictorial considerations j and if I venture to spealc of colour 
or miinipulation, it ia only in tho same manner tliat I would 
adopt in criticising a picture of the Yenetian school, w^hcre 
glazing (ti-anspareiit) colours are employed. 

The great mnllion down the eenti'e of each subject ia 
very injurious to the composition, and contrasts disadvaii- 
tageously with the eflfect of earlier ghiss,^ where all such 

* The Dompai'tmjent WFItaining tlie SltjU Jona!], teiMiiiJiaj to sliftw liiei pm?*!' as iv 
wfia painted hyliiaO'ft'ti h&tid.,and hfl-B sculptor; tii* rest coDipJcInd ty 

often CnjflrftveJ. The otheir c-onthinivtif thfi inferior hautlE^ nrld tlio lower p^rt 
Prophato, fi^eciited frinn Eaplift^re de- ib* Badly nlteretl fnaiu tfie orijpual 

stans by Timciteo della VLtc, is known. deatgi]. ^ ^ 

« Raphael did not fintsh hul ^ See HifitS OQ OWpsiDViij, toI. i. p. 

grand undcrtaliing : 0116 statue paly, the 1 IS. 
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Lreaks ^ere avoided, and each main^ light contained a 
subject cojiiplsts tV* its6iyr These paintiogs, therefore, have 
the effect of being hung Mind the etoiie-vvork of the 
window, and it does not appear as if great pains had always 
been bestowed in their arTangement, for in some instances 
important parts of the figures have been concealed. A. 
disagrecitblo effect is also produced by the intersecting 
hoiiaoutal bars, called saddle bars, which divide the lights 
into regular squares, and these agnain contrast unfavour¬ 
ably with the older mode of conducting the leading round 
the most prominent lights, so as to bring its blackness to fall 
in the deepest shadows. The eye is frequently disturbed by 
a long black line mnuiug through the brightest and broadest 
light of a piece of drapery ; but for the most part these bars 
are so disposed as not to interfere with the heads or 
minute features,® 

In the following notes, I shall generally adopt Mr. Bolton s 
opiuiona, and gladly avail myself of hia practical knowledge 
as a glass-painter. Indeed, what I have to say, ia only 
offered in the light of a aupplementarj chapter. 

The question of the rchtire dates of these paintings 
cannot witli our present amount of information be satis¬ 
factorily determined. It will he evident for the most part 
that tJiey were not executed in any regular order with 


I* At tilt Tsry oataSt I iiolLcrf these 
pacuKuritien, becaust lliey naluraity ati'Llic 
the (fiaseveT at thv fir^C glanra, aad eften 
(Wnduce eo diiagteeabEB an effect jus t& 
deter liim fjrfld further eJUimSi)iLti™. 
Even after ooneidariibLo Study, it is Ttry 
diGhuukC t& Furiget the 3n(erre™iee uf the 
Ertftt.tuttllionH, flWd to compealiarud the 
breadth and niiUy Uiat really belougjs K> 
iJtese ei>m|KHttEoiie, The dcen^iiE fnust 
have hfCO sosn to perffietjuu Elt tho 
origllUlJ cartoana. 

In Ilia bLvIs of ardlltettviro jn'aoedmg 
llie perpernlieuldV ^loHod tine up^ pai-* 
of die ^LClnlnwa waE. ehaEaetei'iBod by 
beaiEtifuHy Howl tvj; diviauMis of etonv-wurk 
cdlk'd ttn^ary. TIib intervening 
fjloaa were tliernfoni captididnisEy jcre^qtar, 
and aa tEieiy jjtmcrtllly rpciuLfed (o Ih fllleid 


vntli pfiiiitiagB, mostly nf figure anbjeeta, 
ihii arl^at Itad serious difflcnJde^ lo eon- 
ttiid with, SimJ] diffidUlliea may kie seen 
in tha upper ligtita yet remaining of the 
^‘eaC Eusi window qf OarlialB Oatfiedral, 
i'apreacntan5 the Last Jnd^snt Every 
contpnrUU&ut conlained a hgnrO or |T0iip 
rCqnititiif to be ao nirnn^Jod in a ^ivpi^ 
spfteej'" ae parfflctly ftult it wL^ont 
giving any appctuiliJCe of eongti'aant or 
diatorrion. Tiiis vfiia nflentiTnea a tmigli 
problem to the airLlst aren of thaeo daya.^ 
Tlie dtsl^ecs of Kiug-e Chapel windmwH 
were ijosed from llis abovc-itamed diffi- 
■Ciilaes f tlia apaoee Olcy hft4 t& fill were 
Keelxngulor and uniform, ai:il lii« enlLira 
shape of the cOmpOEiEiOia was square, like 
in tapostidea 


* The groups in tho ciuadrafoll com- togetliar with a aeriea of nnjjela in amaller 
pftvtmeiile nJn the wer-tfrurd of Walla cnmpartnijenCa of die buttie fnrjil, Scrcrat 

Ci^thedraL arc aleft tLiuniplMm t examples of these ei^citod the adcnirAtioii oF Fln^- 

oF Eeelptnrud design similar dlBi- man, and have been puMintiCd itl liia 

ciiLtina H'ligy eontain anbjeets from the JiidtutCB. 
lEuok qF Osniesis find the LlFd of C^irrAt, 
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reference te their destined position ; for contiguona picturea 
in the same v?indoTV occasionally afford the strongest con¬ 
trast in point of style, T^hilst other pictures, exliibittug 
a uniform treatment and execution, are very widely 
sepai'ated. 

I perceive in the main three distinct classes :— 

I. Windows which display the Albert Diirer style, with 
full flat euidaces of architecture, predominance of lioriaoutal 
ceilings and entablature^ large ixmnd arches yiewed in full, 
with deep shadow under them, coiineeted with columns or 
piLaatei's, used mcielj for purposes of support. The figures 
are large, with broadly disposed folds, and the draperies, 
which float in the air, arc curled and oi'uameiitally ar¬ 
ranged.^ 

II. A series of richer and darker subjects, altogether 
colder iu tone, and more crowded with figures. In this may 
be recognised the influence of Holheiu and of Bernard van 
Oiiey, after he had studied under Itaphael. The landscapes 
have aifinit}' in taste to that of the “ Spasimo di Sicilia," and 
to some subjects in the cupole of tlie Loggie. The buildings 
have a palatial appearance, the columns are straight, with 
tall round shafla and classic capitals and bases. Towei’S are 
circular and perfectly upright; the windows in them, and in 
the side-buildings, are round-headed, contaming witliin the 
framework two round-headed lights, and a circular one over 
tliem. In some instances perfectly square and circular 
wdudows are introduced ; and a tall squai'e campanile iix one 
subject decidedly points to the dassic buildings of the 
south. The floating draperies are rare, but when they 
occui* are much more angular. 

III. Are still darker, and evince a direct German influence 


Finding Six wmtIowH Ed conipl-ttelj 
togothav, uid BD dLaCncici frum tltc 
1 tlunk thc^ reMonali'li' be aasignea 
to tiia numbet apeclfledi in (lie fiftli m- 
dentnre, dnted A^cil l!Dtli, lor Lm-. 

mediata CDUOpLetidn within a fiwin 

UiAb time. 

Whilst OieBS Ejx TvindjowB wWo h(^iP|f 

exemitedj. Uia dsGiEnH ftn' tbe n- 
maiuinj twelve wei'e Dft ndubt pdvanefcd 
with nmeh cure. The esit wiudew con- 
firniB lIiiE. On plWSJing from that mJ ef 
the ellBpeJ, an su&vch of a contLiiua.tiiaii of 
the tli& eye ra^ta upon tLiree wui- 

h^tweec cite ehoie Eereen end 


entTBZiea. They diBplay vj- 

foup of oonceptiDD, prOprhty ftctwtj, 

uid esMllent errfliii^fhSlU of di-apepy. 
Mid are idantiehl with tlia aaat winJow. 
Many of the (teab are as hi^ly 

fiaiHlied M ia CDDSt oil palatiu as fay Ginlio 
whilst ths coloni's ei the 
and hackgi'oiuid geaeinlJij pTO fiuee, but oo 
happily blended Audi jpilMljkinJQDed as to 
take atf any apptfti'flJlca aLtJier of gaudi- 
nesa, iA TvliciJii th# Bcnthn dioir window* 
too mucll [tlLfllliie, na' tlie dnll eold tOrR ef 
thoao oti the north, whieh Are wndei'frd 
Stall aadider hy tbe poi'petu*! wsat uf auu 
to eolLvan iLieui. “liHiy Fonu ClaES IL 
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of tlie older aohool, combined some aftinity ^to tlie 
Milanese forms of Da Yinoi and Luini. In these windo'wa, 
green, purple, and blue, prevBil The floating draperies are 
daboratcly gathered up and Yery angular. 

From these classes I must except the cuiious paintings on 
the north aide, the ivindow over the door, and the subjects 
relating to the Agony, Bctj'ayal aud Mocking of ChristH'' 

It is moat probable that the Trindows of the south side, 
and especially the choir, Tvould he the first not only 

for display, but from need of protection from the sun-light. 
And here, on the south, will he found a nniform unbroken 
aeries of sis complete windows, evidently by the same 
designer and workmen, and unlike any others around them. 
They form Class I., and. contrast strikingly with the Etist 
window which belongs to Class IL 

A similar, but less extensive uniformity may be observed 
in certEiin windows towards the west end, namely, the two 
last on the south side, the last on the north, and the next 
window' but one eastward, contadoing the “ Annunciation. * 
The window over tho north porch, containing the 
“ Marriage of tim Virgin/’ is dificrent in the proportion of 
its comi>artmcots from the rest. Two horizontal bands of 
half figures of angels are introduced, by which means tho 
TCitical spaces are much curtailed, aud the figures x'enderod 
altogether smaller. The draperies are aiignlai’, but simple 
and well ai’rangcd, parcalring more of the early Floientine 
character, with mhmte attention also to the costume of the 
painter’s time, which seems to have been about the close of 
the XVth century. The simple dispoaition u£ the figures 
and their action closely resemble Vittore Carpaccio, the 
Venetian, who flourished at this period, Tn the bordering 
to the “ Marriage of the Virgin," small angols appear with 
musical iustroments, and the spaces formed by the inter- 
lacing Iramework are filled with angels supporting ahiclds. 

Tim upper left-hand subject is more intense in colour, and 
difiera in tone from the one below it. It affords a singular 
instance of a^laptatlon from weU-known publications of the 
time. 

The subject ia Tho Offering of the Goldon Table iu the 

t A B tile thuiicli WBB dediidteJ tfl llie exeflcted at ui earlj' penAJ. Tli* style 
Vlivin MiLvy, itijs n-ot iintpirol^lil^ thattliE of gLaaa accorda 'vritll tIbIJS 9UJ}'PDESitlon, 
^iiiloTVB rdutijii; ly IseiP esfecially (and I'liey belong to C]*sa II I. 
wid] BiW tilt JlKJSt lA'eglsrly mnoa), WBro 
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Temple of the Son ■and oconra Invariably in all tbe versions 
of the “Speculum Humanse Salvarionis/''* (See lllustratinna 
on ne^t page.) 


3 'Plia old |fi‘]ntm tho &j 

Cr V.) liAfl ViMn li-terallj copied with 
W tJi 0 gtaieiBil co^n^>MLtL^^^ of Hhc two raen 
and the idol wiUk ita banner and ann- 
ahieSd, TJic wltfli', howoter, ia much 
riiilier, niid 4 i more- imposing d^ara liiiS 
teea substitJUlfid for tb« liigb pneat. lo 
the diatinice aLsa tho twn men tVre seen 
apprdaebing; witli tiie table. TI'a accem- 
pnnjlsig aketclicH from tins BLodc-BMl;, 
foL 9* and the Cambridge Wiudowj will 
enable UtO rwler to judge for htmaclf of 
Llie reiatlniii bedwo™ them. A bUot 
ci'eKont ia on tht bine flag tel'l by iho 
idot and upon front a! the canopy 
over U tlie words, iiA'Han£MlVOaig’SitAVar 
Tlie text of tlie Blook-BoOlt, fob Ui, ooh 
sayB;,— 

« Bolctire Maria eat pef menaa bOl]» pre- 
fLguvata, 

Quia per earn tieleaLie esca nabia cat 

Naiii ipBft {Hiiim Dei Ilieeum Glii'tatwni 
nobis getiera-pirj 

<ini Jloa ano corpOM et aaoguEne vefocil- 
laifit. 

Beiiedictn nt ista beatnsaicoa meuEb 

Ferqumn eollftta eet nobis eaca tam aaJu- 

ot tam immonsa! 

Ill the ilitmiinatLona of the filSS. this 


intident ia Tarloualy tepresentad. In 
Harl. SSJkj foL 8, h, (d*te about 1350), 
a man aita at yelLaw mble before tii^ 
enti'anC^ to (he temple, and a Toend fACe 
of tbo sun appearn in ao lu'ch nho^'e, 
InBcribed in ia^MenSft (tn&adani in 
lUati [nvanCnojfertiU'ill teoipLnm aoHa," and 
iu blank, " JernuLmua in rrologo aupcF 
OencsLin.^' Ib Harl. iS DC, fot. 8> {date about 
1830), two youtbE atolid Ijolding a net ecoi- 
t^ninc the lable ; two Sell am in the water, 
inecriSod^ Pyecator and Piacatur. Tllie ami 
nbnjve haa angular raya roUrd tiio faee like 
Ik Stjir. TIjo title ia M=iisa ^olia bt 
Sabulo (jffei'luif in teinplo Sol la,*' 

In Stoftiiej M3.5C1> foL a, b. a mriobs 
hold illDminatioD of two mrn UniLug the 
table in tlie aftnd, a round face of the ann, 
Hutiuut rays J between it and the fl^rea, 
MenSA flulie in zabdo-'* In Additional 
MS. iCiVE fol. V, ft- (l^cribed witJl dAbs 
1S7^. onfol. ol b) aifatwo mjanj Aa ftslicr- 
Dirll, aea-ted 00 opponte Eidea of A gi^eeii 
s**, h'd di]^ A net with tlie feibJa In 31 . The 
ianend ^'M^naa Solia in SaTjcIo inTantar eat, 
in tempJo Soiia,'" Piacfttoves.*' lu SloMio 
MS. S^S], a amall volume, the Outline* 
asv (lulte diildisJl, iu brown ink. On fot 
two young men bold tlm bet one 
traadE uu a Hel'i. 


GBORG-B SCHAEF, Jtir. 


(lb be pjraiMiuDtJ-) 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF PARALLELS. 


TEI.^T occult iw TflE imro'a GOLLRnn OEIAPJIL ^urrtWS, TUB PTlU.li PaUPERUIT, THE 
grEOOLUlt flUiIi>'JR SALVATIOJfra, AifD O-FHOB Off TUB IT QIULIO OLOVItK 


BnliiatH-^EEao tfeS, 


r K,G.C Til® Birtli of tlie ‘Viv^n. 

IE. P, No. 1. {Stl) KlihLon) Do. 

OlTenni? of Ootclaia Tnljle. —PrcsBOtutMHi of Tirgiia. 
Da. f>P- 


rE.ac. 

1 S.H.3. C]p. 6. No, 9, 


■K.C.a 

S.H.B. Ch. 6, Nt>, 11. 
B.P, No. 2. (Sthad.) 


rELGC. 

I E.p. No. 1. 

G S.H-S. CJt. 7. Na. 13. 

Lo.v. 

rK.o.c, 

I B.?. No.S. 

I 3 H.S, Ch. 0 , NOr 15 - 
[O.T. 

{ K-ClC. 

B.P. No. 6. t5th el) 

rK-C-C. 

I HJP. No. 0. 
i BH.S. CLl a, No, 17. 

Lo.v. 

f K.C.C. 

J B.P, No, 4. 


K.ac. 

E-P. No. 5. 

a.H.S- Cli. 11^ No. 31. 
.D.V. 

flCC.C. 
li.P. No. 6, 

|s.H.S. CJti. llj No. 21. 

r K.ac. 

J BP. No.7. 


Mjuriaao of Tchiaa—Minrrings of YirffUL 
Do. Do. 

Do. Do. Mitm 


and liohcccilt 

TemptotriOB of Et?- -Annunoafttlcm. 

Do. Do. GcdcOoaiKl CiaYLctot. 

^foa« ftiid fitiraiDg !DoEh . — Do, 

Tlio Pfophot iBalatL—Ansal of Aiinuiic3n.«0D. 

Mo&m nniEtinltog Ruali.—The NatiTiliJ. 

Do, Do. AftiflEt'a Bad flowcriog. 

Gtijf baBirBr’ii Draaoi. Do. 

The Fall Do. 

ChfeumctEiou of Abrahetm.^’OiMTimoisiciti of Ckriet. 

Dp^ Do, CifflOiaOTBIOIl 

of Isaac. 

Adoraiion of —Queen of Shsha- t,. .t 

D{j^ Do. Abner ViflEUns DaViCl. 

Do. Magi jsfiing tlie Stftr. 

Do. Que*n of Shahft, 

Furificaman of 'W'amcn.—Piiri&cfttion of Virgin. 
Prt&BQtfltion of Firab'bom. Do. PraBoutotjan 

ofSacaUfll- 

Flirfit into EETpt—Jcjcob flyiPS 

^ jia. Itaheco* Bepdiug—DaTid deacoudiriE 

tor SOP to Ii£ilifl.o. from the windOw+ 
Do.> and Fall of Idok.—F^gyptdrUiS odoring of Yirglo. 

pjinraot ftud hoot OTertnMwil. 

DcBtrvetjjon of Idola in Dgypf^—GoW™ _ 

Dnj^ Do. Dagoa falUQg 

hflfora the Al'h- 

FlifiJit and dcatraitaop of Idols,—Egyrt^nUB sd.oring IXO^a 
“ ofVirgip. 

Mofletici* of the ImnooenlB.—Jocfth wed ftona 

jy^^_ Ablwalect Of Smsh 

pHflEtB BlsiD,, of 

The EftptLsm.—Naaman, 

Do* Do. Lw.ver of Bl'HSS. 

Do PaBswa of the Rod See.^-SpiBB hMrins 
Do, Do. Uo- 


:e of Isww 


fliLC.C. 

1 a.nE.Cli.l2,No.33. 

i RP. No- e. 

Ls,H.S. cl. 12. No. 24. 
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autistic SfOTES, 


K.ao. 

B.P. ira.10. 

S.H.3k Ch.^ iSi No. 25, 


TonaptatojoiL—‘EfiftW tfliaptadr 

I>o. Do, TemptttiaOD &fi.aani andETB, 

Kij, DancBl [loai-rojing inUlge of Bel Eind iJi* 

Dragon 


rKCLC. 

1 S.P, No, 14 , 

1 S,H.S,Ch.l5,H'a20. 

ls,H.gL Cb.l5,Ko,3&. 

flCC.G, 

J B,P. ffo. 11. 

[O.Yr 


Efltcj into Jerusalfint.—TrtmapH of Da^jd. 

Do^ Cliildreo ofPrOplltia 
meetlug EL^ali. 

Bfltyy mtD JcruSftletO.—Janemiftll lamenting. 

Triuppli of DftTld.''Hali(HioruflL 

LasvruB.—Elislnt 
Do. Do, WidoTT^B SoQ, 

T. fljc^m n—TVEutnpli of Dcft4b, 


rK,c.ci 

J B.P. Ho, la, 

1 3.H.B. Cli, le, No, 31. 

Lo.t. 


Lest Snppaf,-—Manna, 

Do. Dd,' Mctloluafldeo nuaBtiug Atimm, 

Do. Do. 

Dassoveir, 


'Ka.a 

D.F- BTo. 24. 
g.HE.Ch, li>Ho, 33 . 


Thfl Asoujt Pftll of Lueifer. 

Chrifit in tie Gardco, +.li.a Do. FEt* Foolisll Virgine, 
Boldioia Mlon book. 

Do, Bimaon killitl^ tlis jPljllLatinBa. 


rll.C.C. Tta Batraja].—Cain tilling Abel 

.JrP, Ho. 21+ Do, Abner tillod by JaBlv.^iHiat3l&lltftksn captivfl 

i a.H^g. dh, 19, No, 35, Do. Dd. 

Ls.H.S, ■Cb. l&y Ho, 3(1 Da¥id bfeTore SauL—Cfliil MTlitig Aljal, 

Cbriat mDCtCfl,”Rlnniei cnraEilg DftVid, 

13.P. No. £3- Do. Noah and bia Sont.-—Clnlrlraii nsoctiug Elijah. 

S,H,S. Cli+Ho. Sr. Do- Hur insnUtd by tli* Jewa. 

S.H.S. Ch, 19, Ho. 38. Ham mocking Honb, Tho DhiHetinBa mocting 

Sunlioia wUon blind. 


K.C-O. 

B.F, He. 28 , (EHi ed,) 

a.H.S, ITh. £0, No, 33, 
.S,H+B- Cli+ 2Dj Ho 44. 

f-TI.C.C. 

BP, No. £3- 

S,H.S,Cli. 21, Ho, 41. 

B.P. No, 2&. {.5th ed,) 


Tha F]agellat[ou,-Jfob tDrmsntad, 

Do, Do, Lamcoli tOnaBoted by 

hi» WivCH. 

The Flagalkition.—Tbo IVinoft .AabSor tied to A troe. 

Job tormjautod,''Latfl.ech tnimeEicail 

Ctnist OTOWned,—Solomon drowned. 

Da, Hsth mooklug HoalLr-^Ihildrdii moak- 

ing ^^ah. 

Cbriafi crofwnfld. with thotna,—A Conoubina fraiwrerTing 

A crown, to benr awn lie^d, 
Cbrisl crowned.—ACDncnbino trane ferring—SbimBL inaiilS. 
with tharnB, A crown to hor own bead. ing DavEd- 


TEP. Ho 25. 

J EP. Ho. 20. 

1 O.V. 

Ls.H.S. Ch.2AHo4r. 


Crttoihfian,—Soerihoe cf Isuto.—Tbo Di'a^eii SBipent, 
Do. CreaHott of Eve,—Moaefs a tviking the rock. 
Da af the Brazen SarpenL 

Do+ Hohuchiidnenzar'a dream. 


'K-CLCt 

EP. No. 3C, (5tb 0 d.) 
g,H-E No. SO. 
g.H.B Na SE 


PiotJl,—Hiwnu, lamentang. 
Do. Do. 

Do, 

Da. The Burial of Abner. 


Adam and Bvb lamenting. 
Do, 


riLac. 

■{ EP, Na. £7, 
[eH.S.Ho. E2. 

rPlCLC, 

J EP, No. 23, 
[EH,S,Ho, 53. 


Tbe EntDEnbmont.—Joatph put into tbo WclL 

Da Do. Jonah ni^tinto tlie aea. 

Jonah swallowed bya whale,—JoBftph j>nE into the wall. 

DaliveiAncfl flwm Hell.—The Exodufi, 

Do, DaTld killing GknUath.—Samton killiag Uon. 

Da TItcExodna, 
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K.C.C, 
ap, Va. 29, 
S.H.3- Wo. Sfi. 

o.v, Wa, &e. 
s.H_a. Kd. ea. 


Th* R<mrr«ittOD>—JoneJi mA tbfl Whale. 


Do- 

Do. 

Sacnsoti wUEigntee. 

Do, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. • 


Jen&Ti delivarcd from the Whale.—The Coroat' StDoe. 


K,ac. 


Chiisfc appflflving to Hie Motiuer,—Tohiftft I'etyjmlTig 


K.c.a 

B.F,Wo.S(J. 


!Ph*MarIci at t'he'SepTilchK!.—HmbMLHsekfcJoftsphintbef'lh 
Do. Do. The Taughter of Sion 

^eekiia^ foi' her ^pouEB. 


fK-aci 

1 DlP. No. si. 


L 


1 

{ 


K.ac. 

BO?. No. 3U, 


K.CLG. 

RP. No. S3. 


Christ n-ppearing to—Datliel ]a tke 
Jtai.'y Jta^daJaue. llOTja" dea. 

Do. Da. The DaM^hter of SLon 

diBcOvenn^ her SpOadO. 

Christ apptJArfllg to DiSKipleEs,—JoEephltieotiue Jasob. 

Do. Joaeph di&CO" Rettim of Cie 

■rtringhimBelf prodigal 

Incredditr of Tlxomao-—Thg Prodigal SoB- 

Do. Gideon and Aagfd.—JaOob wJiflstliiig 

with An^ol. 


J ILG.G. ABconBion.“-E[ijoh- 

lE.P. No.34, Do. Po» Enact. 


{ 

{ 


K.c.a 

E.P.Ko. 3£. 

o.y. 

K.dCL 

o,y. 

RP.No-.Sf. 


Dcaaent of the Holj GhLOdt.^D6UTei7 of the Law. 

Do. Do. Fite oouBDiniiig 

Elijah "a nacrifm. 

Draceat of the Holy QhoBt.—T cwet of BaheL 

CbromtEon o£ Tilgia Maify.—Solomon and fiathshoba. 

Do. EBttBT crowned hy AtasuoniB, 

Do, Do. Solomon and 

Bftthahebn. 


Notb.— In preparing this table, I huve ftiwnya had before me the beautiful aDpLes of 
the hlock-hoota in the OpBuTllle Lihraty of the Briftieh Mitwuni. ‘‘Ihey ere alpicet 
ths only imprEaBicna known in perfect acato and free ffOUl ootmrio^. The ootea of 
the edition of the Biblia,” at Paiia^ which coUtalah fifty foli^ and iBthft Cfllj copy 
tnown. I have ieken frooi Otcley'a Eiatory of Eagtaring. In bis -wOrl, voL Lj pftgo 
131, it ia eallcid the 5th edition. Dr. ’Wswgen, v>vl poga 3112. regarde it aSi the 
oldoBt^ and awigus the datel4tQ to it. The two platBal havn intiv>dooed ineprosontioR 
pages of the "JSiblta’' and “ Spocul umaia only to show the genEial 

aud urTBugfliDacit of black-book^» hib fi.ot iBEsndau 

preciaely m copiea 


CEOHa-E SCHARF, JPJf. 


KOTICB OE A RELIQUE OF OLD MUKICIPAL CEEJEMOITY, 
PEBSERTED AT CHICHESTER. 

Of tlic pomp and ciroumatance -witli 'which, in old times, 
our mumcipal Institutions were surrounded, great part will 
Gcvon he remembered only amongst the curiosities of anti¬ 
quarian rcaearch. The subjecit of the feHowing brief notice 
may possibly appear to some i'eaders of this Journal too 
trivial, or of insufficient antiquity to claim attention. The 
chronicles, however, of civic state in the corporate towns of 
England, and the ayceeasoriee which gave impressive solem¬ 
nity to the functions of civic authority, in the so-called 
“ good old times/^ arc not without interest to us, intimately 
associated as they are with the growth of Institutions 
which have cxcrcisod at all times an important influence on 
the social conditions of this country, and on the develop¬ 
ment of commercial enterprise. 

During the meeting of the Institute at Chichester, in 
1S53, a rcmarlmble vestige of mxmicLpaJ state, as formerly 
maintained in tliat city, was brought to light, and excited 
considerable attention in the Museum formed on that occa¬ 
sion. It was a huge globular lantern, once well known to 
the citiEens as the “ Moon,” which, with its companion lumi- 
naiy of somewhat larger size, designated as the “ Sun ” were 
the accustomed precursors of the Worshipfal Mayor and his 
solemn company, '^vhenever occasion called them forth by 
night, through streets in which modem arrangements for 
convenience and security were as yet unknown. .Although 
now many years eclipsed from view, it is yet remembered 
how in the winter months, these satellites wore even wont 
to await at the entrance of the choir the close of evening 
service at the Cathedral, and to accompany the Mayor 
through the nave and along the dark cloister, on his cus¬ 
tomary visit to the bishop at that hour. The Moon,” of 
which a representation, prepared by the skilful hand of 
Mr. Henry Shaw, is here given^ measured about 2S inch os 
in diameter ; it was carried on a pole about three feet in 
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length (see 'woodcut); the lantern being of plates of horn set 
in a light frame of metal, and surmounted by an arched 
crown. There were six lights 'witliin ; the “ Sun,” tradition 
states, was a luminary of somewhat statelier dimensions and 
more powerful radiance.^ 

I have been unable to ascertain the period when these 
great lights first accompanied the civic orbit; or 
whether a similar us^e prevailed in otlier towns ; 
it may, however, bo safely concluded that sudi 
was the case from an early time. It will bo 
remembered that, according to Stow, some regu¬ 
lations for lighting tlie streets of the Metropolis 
had been made in 1416, when the Mayor, Sir 
Henry Barton, “ ordained lanthomes with lights 
to bee hanged out on the Winter evenings, be¬ 
twixt Hallontide and Candlemasse.” ^ It is-very 
doubtful, however, whether any effectual provisions 
were carried out in London at so early a period, 
and in otlier large to'wns in England it is probable * 
that no Uke arrangements had been proposed 
before the close of the XVIIth century. Paris 
was not lighted until 1524 ; fdoU or cressets 
filled with pitch, &c., were then placed at^ the 
comers of the streets ; and in 1662 the provision 
was so imperfect, tliat an exclusive privilege was 
granted to an Italian Abbe to supply men bearing 
links and lanterns for coaches and foot passengers 
at a reasonable cost. In 1668, an endeavour 
was made to render the regulations in London 
more effectual, but it was not until 1736 that the 
authority of Parliament was obtained to remedy 
an evil which had given perilous facilities for 
nightly plunder and disorders. 

I have sought to ascertain whetlier civic autho¬ 
rities in other great towns were attended by any 
luminous satelhte, as at Chichester. At Folkstone, 
indeed, I found a curious lantern in the town-hall, formerly 

» Precisely such & lantern, triumph of * Stow, Surrey of London, in U>e list 
the craft of the Homer, anciently so noted of mayors. This foiii is not mentioned 
in England, was tlie crest of die tin-plate by Arnold or Fabyan. On the lighting 
wtirkers* company of London,inoorporated of streets, Beckmao'a Hist of Inventions 
2-2 Cliarlea II., 1670. It is described as supplies much information. 

a globular ship lanferrn or lamp, enaigued 
with a regal crown.** 
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used in Gscorting the chief munLcipal officer of that flucient 
Cinq[ue-port tow- It is of stabelj praportiona, but not of 
gbbular form. A lantern of like fashion is held forth by the 
guet or watchman aloft oq the towerj as seen on the rorerae 
of the common seal of Vincbelsea.® The Mayor of Dover 
must have needed such acoompaniment to Iiis brazen horn^ 
still preaerved, the work of John of Almayne^ and inscribed 
with the mysterious taJismauic \vord, aqla. Amongst the 
payments atDoyor^ 19 Hen. VI., I find tlie item of Ss. ' 
‘^pro jh torticio (a link) pro raajore hoc anno.'"’^ 

"We might well suppose that so effectual a contriyance as 
tlie moou-like lautem, reclaimed from oblivion by our visit 
to Chichesterj would have been available in travelling and 
used on other occasions. Such was indeed the case, since it 
was pointed out by Mr, Curzou that two “ Moona “ are still 
preserved at Knolo. They had^ according to traJitionj 
preceded the caroche of Edward Sackvillej Earl of Dorset, 
who espoused the daughter of Sir George Curzon, in the 
reign of Charles L There is lihcwiae a Moon at Foim- 
tains Hal], now in possession of the Earl de Grey ■ there is 
another at Kcfiunablyj the seat of the Tynte familyj in 
Glamorganshire, which was carried by a man on hoi’scback 
before the carriage on returning fi'om dinner at any neigh¬ 
bouring house. It was last used, I am informed by Mr. 
Octaviua Morgan, as recently as 1750- There was a “ Moon” 
at Pepperharrow, Surrey^ carried in like manner in the last 
century, when Lord Midleton went abroad after dark ‘ and 
Mr. Harrod has informed me of one formerly^ at Hethel 
Hall, in Norfolk. Other ejsamples are no doubt to be found, 
and some of these might supply more distinct evidence in 
regard to their earliest use in England, than at present I am 
able to offer. 

I have only fiirtlier to express my ^acknowledgment to 
Mr. Mason, of Chichester, who has preserved the relique of 
old customs in that city, and by whom it was displayed in 
our Museum. I hope that it may have found a place in the 
permanent collection there established, and where many 
objects of interest to the archaeologist liave been deposited. 

AI-EERT WAY- 

* Fi:^r«diii Sngsejt ArcbwoL Coll. vmJ.L ^ Dijyi' Hist, of Saculwich. tj 7flS- 
Ko.6. ^ 


Original iBotununis. 


ORIGINAL LETTER ADDRESSED TO HENRY IV., KING OF 

ENGLAND, BY ELISABETTA, DUCHESS OF BAVARIA, DATED 

NOV. 24, 1400. 

COUMCNICATBD BY EDWARD A. BOND, BSQ., ASSISTANT KBEPBIl OF MSB; 

BEITIBH MUSSUM. 

Tbo following document (found not long since among the burnt fragments 
of the Cottonian collection, in the British Museum) will be fouud interesting 
iu connection with the subject of royal match-making in early times, where 
the initiatire is taken in bohalf of the lady. It is a letter from Elisabetta, 
one of the daughters of Bamabo Visconti, Lord of Milan, and wife of 
Ernest, Duke of Bavaria-Mimich, ancestor of the Electors, to Henry the 
Fourth of England, a little more than a year after bis elevation to the 
tlironc ; odering him in marriage, for himself or one of bis sons, the 
daughter of her sister Madalena, widow of Frederic, Duke of BavEuia- 
Laiidahut. The style is amusingly simple and unreserved, and may furlj 
iucline us to attribute the first composition of the epistle to Uie Duchess 
herself rather than to on ofiicial secretary. It is some shook to feelings of 
gallantry to find that so frank a proposal from a lady should have not found 
ready acceptance from our English monarch. But there is this to plead in 
his excuse ; according to the testimony of contemporary writers, Henry’s 
heart was already occupied. It is said that, while enjoying the hospitality 
of the Court of Brittany, where he was liberally entertained for some time, 
immediately before his triumphant return to his own country from banish¬ 
ment, a strong attachment had grown between him and the Duke’s consort, 
Joanna of Navarre. The suspicion was confirmed by the fact that subse¬ 
quently (two years after the date of the present letter) Henry and the 
widowed Duchess were united ; and, certainly, the energy shown by the 
lady in smoothing the way to the alliance gives ground for believing that, 
on her side too, this was a veritable love-match. The excuse for rejection 
of the ofi’er in regard to the Princes, Henry’s sons, was doubtless grounded 
on their extreme youth, the eldest. Prince Henry, being at the time only 
twelve years of age. 'A previous passage in the history of her family may 
account for tlie present proposal having suggested itself to the mind of the 
Duchess. It appears that, daring his exile, Henry had taken some steps 
towards a union with Lucia Visconti, a younger sister of Elisahetta ; but 
that an objection, was raised to the match from the then unpromising state 
of Henry’s circumstances. That the mind of the elder sister should hare 
recurred to this incident at a later period, when the exiled Prince had 
become firmly settled on the throne of England, was natural enough. After 
all, Lucia was destined to wed an Englishman. She was married to 
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Edmund Holland. Earl of Kent, in the year 1407, and eventually died in 
this country in 1424. 

A short statement vrill explain the relationship between the persons men¬ 
tioned in the letter. Two daughters of the numerous family of Barnabo 
Visconti, Lord of Milan, entered by marriage into the house of Bavaria ; 
viz , Elisabetta, Henry’s correspondent, and Madolcna. The former of 
these was united to Ernest, Duke of Bavaria-Munich ; the latter to this 
Duke's uncle, Frederic, Duke of Bavaria, of the line of Landahut. Mada- 
lena's marriage took place in the year 1382 ; her husband died in 1393. 
They had three children: two of them daughters. Elisabetta, the younger, 
(celebrated as the “ Schone Elsa”) was mairied, in 1400, to Frederic L, 
Elector of Brandenburg ; and, as the date of our letter is the 24ih of 
November pf the same year, it is safe to conclude that the damsel so highly 
extolled by her aunt Elisabetta was the elder sister, Magdalena. The date 
of her parents’ union shows her ago to have been not above seventeen years. 
It is needless to trace her history beyond the period of this early failure of 
her marriage prospects. A high alliance had been contemplated for her ; 
but in place of the sovereign of a great country, she was eventually con¬ 
tented to accept the hand of the comparatively obscure Prince Johann 
Mainhord, Count of Q6rtz, to whom she was married in the year 1403. It 
is worthy of remark that neither in the letter itself nor the address does 
the duchess give to Henry the title of king. The epistle is on paper and 
writceu in an Italiau hand. 

“Illustrissime Priuceps et domino gratiose! Vestrmcelsitudiniprmsentibus 
siguidcamus quod eat nynipha qn»dam illustris, mirm venustatis, apud 
omnesque tarn multiplicitor commendata quod ipsa vobis aut cuicunquo 
teiT® principi, qui quod tom decous est corporis elegantid conspexisset, 
tnmque meiite conspicuam et inter homines sic laudabiliter conversontem 
cognovisset, utique desideranda foret et legitimis gratiaquo suis amplexibus 
cupulanda ; illustrissimi quondam Frcderici Comitis Palatini Reni, Bavarim 
Ducis, fiUa et soboles peramata, ex ejus consorte legitima illuatri Magdalena, 
sorore nostra karissima, sibi propagata. Pro qua et quamplures ten® 
nujorcs et principes nobis supplicarunt, ad nosque suas transmisere petitionee. 
Non autem scimus in hoc smculo quempiom ad quern majus sit nobis desi- 
derium et urgens affectus, quam ut ipsa vestro aut alicujus natoruni 
vestrorum coneortio roatrimoniali feedere jungeretur. Nam et illud domui 
Bavari® congnientiasimum valdeque reputarerous honestum. Ad hujus rei 
oxplenitudinem Altissimua, qui omnis boni principium eat atquc huis, 
cunctaque fieri ducit in optatum, vos si reddiderit inclinatum (sic) id ipsum 
in Tcstra liters aspicere delectabit ct gaudium nobis aficret immeusum. 
Omnis uatur® creator veatr® sanitatis, nobis solatio, conservator sit et 
auctor. Datum in oppido nostro Wasserburg, xxiiij. die monsis Novembris, 
anno etc. quodringentesimo. 

Elisabetta dc Vicecomitibus Mediolani, gratiA Dei 

Cumitissa Palatini Reni ct Bavari® Ducissa.” 

In dorso.—“ lllustrisrimo principi domino Henrico, Anglim IIyberni®que 
domino, domino nostro gracioso. ” 

“ Litera Vicecomitissffi Mediolani.” 

Translatiok. 

Most illustiious Prince and gracious Lord. The intention of our 
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present Tetter ie to miLkc knoiTD to jour Eigheeas tliat there Lb Jt certain 
ilnifnacl of wondroua beauty, and Leld in auch iLig;h regard by n,!! fo-r iior 
many good qaalUieB, tiiat she could net full to be dei^ired aud sought after 
as on object of Tegitimate and dear embrace by yoaraelf or any otTier priaeo 
of the earth wTio eliculd tnoir of her elegtunce of perfion, her superiority of 
mind, and her ndmirablft bearing in the worLd. She is the daughter (mi 
beloved offapring cf the late moat l]ln.atrioa& Fr&d&rie Com it PalatiaQ of tha 
Khine, Eube of Bav&ria, horn to him of hie rightful oonaort the iltujetrloua 
Jfagdalena, our dear Biater, 

" Very inany rnagciatea nnd princea of the land liavo alroitdy mode suit 
toua for her band, in pei'Bon, or hy meaaago. But ive linow of ncme in this 
world to whom it would bo more ourwiah and urgent inciiimtion to unitoher 
in mairriage than,to youraelf Or one of your aoua. For wo aliould cod aider it 
au alliance highly suitable and liionOnrable to tho honao of BaTaria^ 

“ If the Almighty, who la the beginning and end of every good thing, 
and who bringa all thtuga to puss according to Hia will, ehould I'ender you 
disposed to cany Oat thla matter, we shall ho delight^ to recelvo your 
letter to that effect; and it will give ns nnhounded joy. 

" May the Creator of all nature keep nud dOfifirm you in health, for our 
CDUsalation 1 

Given in our town of WasBerburg,’ the 24th day of November, in tbo 
year Foarteen Hundred. 

** Ehsahetea dc' Visconti, of Milan* bv the grtioe of God CciinteasPaTatinfl 
of the Bhine, and ButheEa of Bavaria.^ 

(Indorsed .)—“ To the moat iHuBtriouB Prince, the lord Honrj* Lord of 
England and Ireland, our gracious lord.'* 

■' Lotter of the Yi&oouuteaa of Mllau.^’ 


1 A UnvB iu Uppar Bloated fin Hue riTor Iitll, Mat of MUuIeIi. 



^ctfbfngs at .{^^cttfngs of t^e glrcj^awlogfcal Institute, 

Annual Kehtino, 1855, 

Held at SnmrvrsBURY, August 6 to August 14. 

In accordance with the precedent of former jears we are called upou to 
place on record in this Journal an outline of the proceedings at another of those 
local meetings, which jeer after year extend the influence of our Society, 
through the friendly relations established with individuals and with kindred 
institutions devoted to the same purpose as ourselves. The retrospect on the 
present occasion is not less encouraging than in any former year, whilst a 
new range of research has been opened in tlie Western Marches, which may 
scarcely yield in variety and interest to any previously visited. To none 
may Shropsliire yield in the generous hospitality of its welcome. And 
here we must advert with gratefnl remembrance to the liberal patronage of 
a scientific purpose shown towards the Institute by the Lord Lieutenant, 
tlie Viscount Hill, and by other distinguished persona in the county, repre¬ 
sentatives of many a time-honoured race in the annals of the Border. If, 
however, a large measure of success and of general gratification has marked 
the meeting of this year, we must specially record a grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment to those influential and valued friends, the Mayor of Shrewsbury, well 
designated as “ First amongst the Towns of England,” and the Head 
Master of the Royal School there founded by Edward VI. Through their 
constant kindness and courtesy, and their unwearied exertions in favour of 
the Institute, that gratification has been mainly promoted. 

The meeting commenced at Shrewsbury on Monday, August 6, under 
most agreeable auspices; the Inaugural Meeting took place in the Music Hall 
at half-past eight on the evening of that day. Loud Talbot de Malahidb was 
conducted into the ball by the Mayor and chief members of the Coq>oration, 
wearing their civic robes of scarlet, and accompanied by the usual insignia. 
The Major (W. Butler Lloyd, Esq.) having invited the noble President to 
take the chair, expressed, with marked cordiality, his hearty welcome and 
courteous greeting to tho Institute on their visit to that ancient town. 
At his request the following address was then read by the Town Clerk :— 

“ My Lord and Gentlemen,—We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors 
of the borough of Shrewsbury, desire to tender to your Lordship, as the 
President, and to the other members of the Archaeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the sincere expression of the gratification felt by 
ourselves and our fellow-townsmen on this occasion of your visit to our 
ancient borough. 

** Feeling that, as a body, we are the successors of men who, in the earlier 
periods of British history, are recorded as the residents of a town conspi¬ 
cuously mentioned in the annals of this portion of the kingdom, we deem it 
more particularly a duty on our part to give such aid as we possess in the 
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furthcnvncc of the labours which your Society has voluntarily, though so 
wisely, undertaken for the illustration of the history of past ages, and for 
the information of those who may hereafter hold positions in this country. 

“ To you, my Lord, whose ancestors were connected with Shropshire 
and the Marches of Wales in the earliest period of Norman history, we 
tender our respectful congratulations tlmt it should be your lordship’s 
pleasure to bo present on this interesting occasion ; and in doing so, we 
beg to assure your lordship, and the gentlemen by whom you arc accom¬ 
panied, that you will receive, not only at our hands, hut from all who take 
an interest in the hononr and welfare of this county, a cordial reception and 
a most hearty welcome.” 

The Hon. W. Fox Strangways pronosed, and Mr. W. W E. Wynne, M.P., 
seconded the vote of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation, 

The noble Puesidbnt tlien rose. They were, ho observed, assembled in 
a locality, hitherto little visited by areliaeologists, to carry out the objects 
for which the Society was formed ; it might not be inappropriate, there¬ 
fore, to offer a few observations ujion the position in which the science of 
archaeology at present stands in this country. It would be presumptuous, in 
the presence of many gentlemen who had distinguished themselves in 
every branch of this subject, to do more than allude briefly to some few 
points. In days past archaeology was merely the aransement of certain anU- 
quated gentlemen who collected ruliques of every dcscripUon without 
having any real object in forming their collections. The ridicule, how¬ 
ever, which formerly was heaped upon the antiquary no longer j^tly 
attaches to him, for the subject has been brought within the domain of 
science, and by the researches and erertion of modem archaeologists it 
had been made to minister in a great degree to the illustration of histoiy 
and even of the sciences. He had been particularly gratified lately in 
tlie short visit which he hod made to Paris, to find the high degreo in 
which the government of that country, in spite of the great demands made 
upon it by the present war, attends to every object connected ^ with 
the arts, and the large sums expended in order to collect specimens 
illustrative of national antiquities. Those gentlemen who might nsit tlrnt 
metropolis, he should recommend to go to ^e " Hotel de Cluny,” with its 
richly varied treasures illustrative of medimvol art, whether they conwdered 
sculpture, working in metals, enamels, or stained glass—everything to 
illustrate the state of the arts and art-manufactures was in this collection. 
In the Louvre would be found a noble collection of paiutings ; first-rate 
works of Greek sculpture, in addition to the romaikable assemblage of 
Egyptian antiquities and monuments from Nineveh and Assyria. There 
were also rooms for tlie national mediseval artists ; there is the hall of Jean 
Goujon and of Jean de Bologne and the other celebrated artists of the famous 
cinque-cento period. In addition to these there ore the best specimens of 
Limoges enamel, majolica, and other fictile manufactures, with most 
interesting productions of metal work in which Franco was so f^ous. Por 
many years he hod wished to see something of tJje same description in this 
country ; but he was afraid it would be long before the wish would bo 
gratified. In the British Museum a few rooms have been opened for anti¬ 
quities ; but it was sad to think that whenever opportunity arises for 
making acquisition of collections of national antiquities some difficulty was 
thrown in the way. They know the disappointment experienced with respect 
to the Faussett Museum last year. That collection, invaluablo for its illus- 
voL. xn. 3 ® 
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tration of the Saxon and primajval periods in this country, had been lost, 
and many oUiors had been neglect^. The valuable collection formed 
by Mr. Roach Smith, the result of explorations in London and the 
Thames, a most interesting display of instructive vestiges appertaining to the 
Roman dominion in this country and the modiseral periods, had been refused 
by the authorities. These wore materials for the early history of Britain 
which no outlay at a future period could replace, and for this reason it was 
deeply to be regretted that government and the official auUiorities at the 
British Museum did not take more interest in seeuring them for the nation. 

Allusion has often been made to the oonneotion that exists between 
geology and archaeology. Geology was one of tlie earliest branches of 
archaeology ; and the evidence on which both rested was of the same kind. 
The discoveries in geology had very much the same effect upon science 
which discoveries in archaeology were constantly exercising upon history. 
Instead of reasoning d priori, on subjects in which anthoritiea wore scarce 
or obscure, the facts thus brought under consideration furnish evidence for 
accurate and philosophical reasoning. 

Another science—it is now becoming a science—was one which ought 
to be considered closely in connection with archaeology. lie nllnded to 
ethnology, or ethnography. A more important science could not be than 
that which traces the history of man, the affinity of races and of physical 
strncture, as also of langnage. By these were explained many of the obscurer 
parts of history. The subject of comparative philology, one branch of ethno¬ 
logy, had received great illustration of late years by the labours of German 
writers ; and ho did not think it was an unwarranted assumption to claim 
this branch as one very closely allied to the subjects which more especially 
engaged the attention of the Institute. They knew the great liglit thrown 
upon the early history of this country by the researches of Dr. Guest, whom 
ho was sorry uot to sec on the present occasion ; tliey knew the extent of 

his examination into the records of the early Saxon and Cymric people_ 

how he had confirmed history by the light he had obtained from these 
rcsoai chcs, by examining the very spots where the events took place, by in¬ 
vestigating the names of places, and by observing minutely the provincial 
phraseology. By these means he had been enabled to separate the grain 
from the chaff, even where it appeared to be a hopeless task. Who ever 
thought to discover truth in the chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth ? But 
by these means Dr. Guest hod been enabled to throw light upon a most 
inte^ting part of British history—that period from the end of Roman 
dominion to the consolidation of the Saxon monarchy in this country. He 
quoted those facts to prove how etlinography borrows from archaeology, and 
yields to it advantages at the same time in return. Whilst also archaeology 
claims the aid of ethnography it furnishes strong reason for a more clo'se 
attention to that subject. It shows how important it was that these 
sciences sliould be brought to boar upon the illustration of their theories. 
They thus saw how the combined illustration of monuments on the one side, 
and the support ethnography on the other, afford the greatest possible 
assistance to the historian in his labours. 

They were now in a very interesting locality on the Borders of England 
and Wales. Every person who was conversant with the history of England 
knew the gieat events which took place on the Western Marches. There 
must be many gentlemen acquainted with the local history of Shropshire 
who might produce valuable stores of information on the present occasion, 
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beariug on the great historical featurea of inquiry here preeented to the 
archaeologist. The ecclesiastical edifices that abound in the county, the num¬ 
ber of castles that have been spared from the decay of time, the primieval 
fortifications or dykes, by which in ooidy times the people defended them¬ 
selves from the approach of the enemy, were moat important, and would 
claim the careful attention of those who were oonvoraant with the 
various departments of antiquarian research. The debt they owed to 
the Welsh nation was a groat one ; and it was gratifying to tho members 
of this institution to meet on a spot where they might cluiui the friendly 
co-operation and sympathy of the archaeologists of Cambria. Inde¬ 
pendently of any other consideration, it was interesting to look around on 
the district once occupied by tho ancient Cymric nation, for they would 
be aware that it ouce extended over Siluria. They were now assembled 
amidst the scenes where the most ancient nation in Europe still holds a 
footing ; it was remarkable that, after all the groat waves of inundatiou 
that have swept the west, with tho exception of the Basque, there was no 
nation probably so ancient as the Welsh. He was sure this theory would 
not he gainsaid by any archaeologist of the Principality ; but he was afraid 
they might not admit the qualification he had put to it—they might hardly 
admit that the Bosque nation had greater claims to antiquity than the 
Cymri. It was a very iuteresting subject, and he hoped that occasion 
might arise for some discussion on this important and instructive question. 
Uowever he might feel interested in the discussion, wliioh would introduce 
the Welsh or Celtic language, he rcgietted that he had no knowledge of 
the language itself, which none probably could acquire without long residence 
in tho country. He might mention that at present a very interesting work 
was in progi'ess, which promised to tlu'ow information on this subject. 
Ho alluded to the contemplated publication of the Brebon laws. The 
Welsh laws of Howol Dda had been some time since published by the 
goverumeut. In cousequenoe of this there had been a movement to induce 
government to publish the Brehon laws of Ireland. A commissiun had 
bueu appointed, of which he was a member, and they were actively ouguged 
in tlio work. Thei'O were very few scholars able to interjrret these laws, 
which were written iu a very obscure language, considerably diffei’cnt to 
the dialect now spoken. Two gentlemen, who wore quite couipeteut, 
Mr. Eugene Cuny and Mr. O’Donovan, hod been selected ; aud their 
labours would doubtless throw a great light upon the laws of liowcl Ddo, 
for there were many iwints in which the Irish code resembles the Welsh. 
On the other hand, they would throw great light on the W'elsh language, 
for although the two languages present considcr’able divcr’slty, botli may be 
traced to tho ludo-Gcrmanic class. When these ancient laws have been 
rescued from the inaccessible form iu which they have so long e.xisted, and 
digested as uoue but a German intellect can digest them, he bad no doubt 
that many iuteresting facts connected with the early history of this country 
will, through their uistrumeutality, be brought to ligjit. 

In the ooai*8e of the meeting, so auspiciously commenced, the numerous 
local vestiges of every period would form a l^ing feature of the subjects 
brought uuder consideration. With these would doubtless be combined 
matters generally illnstrative of the history or earlier antiquities of Britain, 
aud he must advert with more than ordinary gratification to the important 
work recently achieved through tbe munificence of the Duke of Horthum- 
herland, and submitted fur the first time to the inspection of the archaco- 
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logiBt on the present oecaeion. His Grace, with that liberal encouragement 
of tl)o objects of the Institute, and that kind favour which the Society had 
on BO many occasions experienced, had directed a complete survey to he 
made of the Roman Wall, the most important monument of Roman enter* 
prise and dominion in this country. During three years of patient investi¬ 
gation this work hod been carried out by Mr. Maclauclilon, whose skill in 
aimiloi* undertakings was familiar to the Institute through the Survey of 
the Watling Street and of some of the most remarkable entrenched works 
of the earlier periods. The Maps of the Great Northern Barrier from the 
Tyne to the Solway, now for the first time carefully and sciunlificnlly 
surveyed, had been sent, by his Grace’s kiud permission, to bo placed in the 
Museum. So noble an example might well stimulate others to rescue from 
oblivion the vestiges of the earher occupation of Britain, such, for example, 
as tlio remarkable mountain fortiesses by which many of the heights in 
Shropshire are crowned. 

The ViscoirxT DtrifOAKKON proposed a vote of thanks to tl)e noble Presi¬ 
dent for his address. The Rev. Dr. Kenkudy expressed liis high gratifi¬ 
cation in seconding that acknowledgment, which was carried by acclamation 
and responded to by Lord Talbot. The meeting then closed. 

Tctesday, August 7. 

A meeting of the Section uf History took place at the Guildhall, the 
Viscount Dumoannon, President of the Section, in the Chair. In opening 
tlio proceedings bis lordship observed that they had now met more especially 
to compare the history of the past witli tlio existing aspect of things. He 
traced tlie advance of religious and secular institutions, of the giewth of 
onr national greatness and civilisation, frum that dark period anterior to 
and attending the Norman Conquest, to tlic accession of tho Edwards, and, 
tJirough many years of stirring recollections, to the wars of the Roses, the 
accession of the Tudors, and the reign of Henry VIII., when, by an over¬ 
ruling Providence, the selfish passions of human nature were made tho 
instniraent of securing tlie blessings of tlio Reformation. Coming tlieu to 
the period of tlio reign of Cliorles I., his lordship oflfered some remai-ks 
upon the fanaticism of the republican era, and its cfiucU upon the archi¬ 
tectural monuments of the country. History, indeed, was not a more barren 
ledger of events, hut an oneu book for the warning and example of future 
ages. In some of tlio localities around Shrewsbury tliere were spots asso¬ 
ciated with interesting events in our national history ; tho place whore 
Hotspur fell was in tlie immediate neighbourhood ; in another part of 
Shropshire was the spot where tlie unfortunate Katharine of Arragou com¬ 
menced her unhappy career in this countiy ; and in a tliird locality, in the 
Valle Crucia, was the site of one of the first suppressed monasteries. The 
variety of interesting remains and historical associations justified the 
selection of Shropshire for the meeting of tho Institute, and he was sure 
tliat all who took poit in its proceedings would leave tho town with advan¬ 
tage and ^tification. His lordship then proceeded to commend tho study 
and pursuit of archaeology, in their important bearing upon the illustration 
of history and science. His lordship concluded with some allusions to his 
own conlribution to historical literature in connection witli thepcriotl of 
William HI. He wished that his attention at the period of his life, when he 
had published that work, had been called to some institution of tho 
character of the society now assembled. The purpose contemplated by the 
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Arcliaeological Institute, and the sliinulus afforded by aucli social and intel¬ 
lectual gatherings os that in which he now had the jileosure of participating, 
were well calculated to gire fresh life and spirit to all historical investigation. 

The Rev. Dr. Kexkbdt then read a memoir prepared and entrusted to 
him-by Mr. Thomas Salt, of Shrewsbury, on the history of “the Honor, 
Borough and Foi-est of Clun in Shropshire, and Observations on the 
Custom of Amobyr formerly existing there.” It was accompanied by 
certain valuable documentary evidence preserved amongst tlie muniments of 
the Earl of Towis, lord of that Honor, who had liberally granted the exami¬ 
nation Qud use of them for the ])rcsent occasion. A detailed ninp of the 
Honor of Clun, showing tlie ancient boundaries of tiie llimdrcd, and 
the limits of the Forest, with the course of Offa’s dyke, had been kindly 
prepared by Mr. Salt, and was presented by him to the Institute. 

Lord Tai.uot proposed thanks to Mr. Salt, as also to Dr. Kennedy 
through whose obliging intervention this curious subject had been 
brought forward ; and he took occasion to express an acknowledgment of 
tlio kindness of Lord Fowls, with the desire that many who had ancient 
documents in their keeping would permit a similar use of them on suitable 
occasions, greatly to the benefit of archaeological science. 

The Architectural Section assembled in the Ci-own Court, Sir Stepiibn 
Glynke, Bart., presiding ; when a memoir on Buildwas Abbey Church was 
read by the Rev. J. L. Petit, and its gieat value as an example of the 
transitional period in the Xllth century was sot forth and admirably illus¬ 
trated by the productions of Mr. Fotit’s artistic skill. 

At the close of these proceedings a numerous party sot forth for Hawk- 
stone, on the invitation of Viscount Hill, and, after visiting Moreton Corbet, 
the old castle and ohurch, they found within the picturesque and remark¬ 
able remains of the Red Castle a sumptuous cutertoinment, wliich had been 
nroridod in the “Waterloo Tent.” In the unavoidable absence of Lord 
Jlill the chair was taken by Sir Robert Hill, who, with most gratifying 
cordiality,-welcomed the company of archaeologists to tlm ancient strong¬ 
hold of the Audleys. At the close of the bampiet tl)C party visited the 
picturesque beauties of Ilawkstoue, the ancient entrenchment known as 
“ Bury Dykes,” and other objects of interest 

In the evening a meeting took place in the Music Hall, Lord Talbot 
presiding ; and a most able and interesting memoir was delivered by 
Mr. J. M. Kemble, “ on the Heathen Graves of Hortheru Germany,” illus¬ 
trated by numei*ous drawings and diagrams. 

Mr. Kemble has been resident in Hanover, and these discoveries oi-o tlio 
result of his examination of tombs undertaken in tlie name of the Historical 
Society of Lower Saxony, chiefly in tho ancient Bardnngau, now the 
Principality of Liineburg. Mr. Kemble began by some remarks on the 
Institute, and alluding to the wide field of study prcscutcd to the Englisli 
ai'chaeologist. He then spoke of the general historical tendency of 
archaeology, and regretted that, although in this the historian and archaeo¬ 
logist might be mutually benefited by a more intimate union of their 
methods of study, they had not always given each other tho help they 
might have dooe ; the mere scholar looking far too often upon practical 
archaeology as on inferior and uncertain pursuit, while the practical 
man, excellent at researches in the field, did not always possess the know¬ 
ledge and habits necessary to turn the stores of the philologist and his¬ 
torian to account It was this that reudei-cd such meetings as tlicso 
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particularly valuable, by afibrdiug opi)ortunity for that comparisuD between 
the products of different localities, different periods, and different nations, 
by vrhicb alone they were enabled to arrive at true deductions. Mr. Kemble 
then proceeded to the immediate subject of his lecture, of which the sub* 
joined is a bncf absti'act:— 

The division of archaeological objects which is received pretty iiearly by 
all antiquarians in Denmark, and by a good many in Nortli Germany, is 
into—1. Products of the age of stone.—II. Of the age of bronze.—111. Of 
the age of iron. It starts from the assumption of the fact that this is the 
proper order in which such products have appeared in the world : and that 
particular periods have been, safficiently marked off and identified by the 
occurrence in them of such products : even as we recognise certain strata of 
geology, or periods of the world’s creation, by the fossils which tlic strata 
uoutaiii. Perhaps as a general truth, the first part of the assumptiou may 
be admitted. Experience certainly teaches the fact that in many poiiiS of 
the world, implements or weapons mode of stone are found ; and that the 
populations in those paits of the world have no acquamtance with metals, no 
knowledge of the way to obtain them from their ores, no skill in forging or 
casting them when obtained. In proportion also as an acquaintance with 
implements of metal, derived—in the most cases which come under our ob¬ 
servation—from contact with people in a higher state of culture—is found 
among these savage populations, the use of implements of stone ceases to 
prevail: the more ])eirioct order supersedes and banishes the loss perfect.. 
It lias therefore been argued that what we ourselves observe to be the case 
with people iu a certain stage of culture, has bccu also the case with other 
people, in a similar stage, and the earliest recorded period of civilisatiou is 
called the age of stone, to mark that the uses of metal, and the meaus of 
obtaining it, were theu alike unknown. By parity of rcasouiug, oiio might 
speak of tlie ago of buue or of burn, os the earliest period of almost atty 
nation is characterised by implements or weapons of these materials, as 
well os of stone. As to bronze, ihu stale of the casu is somewhat different. 
It rests upon otlior assumptions. There is no c.xperiencc here to guide us, 
as there is in the case of horn and stouc ; but still thero is a plausible 
account to give of the matter. Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, iu 
certain definite proportions ; both of these metals arc foimd iu nature, uu- 
mixed with other substances ; but this is not the cose with iron, the 
separation of which from its ores pre-supposes a very great familiarity with 
various cbemical and mechanical processes ; consequently the use of copper 
anil its alloy bronze is earlier tlian the use of iron. Again, the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod speak of bronze weapons, but not iron, and tlie Greek 
authors of later ages cvidcuily look upon bronze as the metal of the heroic 
ages: therefore, it is argued, bronze or copper implements, instruments 
ojid weapons, are older than those made of iron. • Others ]>crsuading thorn* 
selves that the}' had found in Tacitus evidence that the Germans of Ins time 
w'ere uuacqtiaiuted with the use of iron, while those of a later period un¬ 
questionably possessed it, Iiave found in this also cvidonco that brouze or 
copper is older tban iron. The second part of the general assumptiou is 
less easily to be admitted : it asserts, viz., that tlie prevalence of the various 
materials in certain definite iieriods is so complete, iu effect so nearly 
exclusive, as to foi'iu a decisive criterion and ground of separation of the 
particular periuds themselves. According to this theory, in the stone age 
there should be no brouze or h*ou | iu the bronze ago, no iron or stone; iu 
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the iron ago no stone and no bronze. But as this division would bo 
obviously too strict, and could not be reconciled with what experience daily 
teaches us, periods of transition are resorted to ; and a tinao is assumed for 
the passage of the stone into the bronze, the bronze into the iron age ; and 
thus it is nttemptwl to account for the puzzling exceptions to the general 
theory. ITence we hear of early and late aton^, early and late bronze periods, 
and the like. Some too have attempted to show that tho bronze wliich 
indisputably does oeeur in the iron period, and in very great quantities 
too, principally as the matter of which articles of ornament arc manufac¬ 
tured, is a different alloy from that of the genuine bronze poriod. This, it 
is known, consists only of copper and tin in definite proportions, like that 
of tho ancient Greeks ; while the bronze of the later ago, like that of the 
Romans, contains a largo admixture of load. It has boon generally ad¬ 
mitted that all these ossorlions apply to, and must be tested by mortuary 
antiquities. It is clear that a stone, bronze, or iron implement thrown out 
singly by the plough, or picked up on the heath, cannot tell us anything 
very definite respecting the period of its deposit in or upon tlio soil Only 
when we find such things in particular strata, i.6., at particular depths in 
bogs, turf-moors, tho allurial banks of rivers, and the like, can wo reason 
with any chance of success as to their comparative antiquity ; and here 
there are always so many e.xtrancons ctroumstonccs to be considered, that 
the chances of our reasoning leading to any trustworthy result, are reduced 
to a minimum. But if such implements are found in tumuli, in kists, or 
unis, with other characteristic phenomena, then we may be able to form 
more certain conclusiona : and then all the circumstances of each period, 
taken togetlicr, will form tlie evidence for that period, and serve as its dis¬ 
tinguishing marks, by which we shall learn to separate it from other periods. 
These subsidiary circumstances are stated to be as follows:— 

The form of the grove itself (in its entirety) differs in the three periods, 
and these differences are characteristic. Tho grave of the stone period is 
what wo call the Druidlcol cii'cle, and tlie Cromlech, the latter being either 
visible or covered with a mound of earth within the circle. However, in 
tlio north of Germany, the circnlar form is somewhat less usual than an 
oblong one, and this in the popular nomonclaturo is called Hiinenbett, 
Bolzonbett, and the like, names signifying the “ Giant’s Bed ; ” on this 
account, and in order to avoid such a petltio principii as calling these 
structures Druidic, Mr. Kemble preferred to speak of thorn under the 
name of stone-bods. The tumuli, of a conical form, rising from their base 
to different heights, viz., from four to twenty feet in height, oi-e aald to be 
the appropriate and characteristic graves of the bronze period. The 
general name for these structures, which include all the several kinds 
(very unnecessarily) distinguished in this country os Long-barrows, Bell- 
barrows, Druid-barrows, is Kcgclgrabcr, conical graves, from Kegel, a cone. 
These barrows are very often perfectly circular, and perfectly round,.not 
sharp-pointed at the summit, but have probably assumed this form in the 
lapse of ages, by subsidence or removal of the top earth. The last kind of 
grave, which is by the most distinguislicd defender of these views appro¬ 
priated to the Iron age, is not, properly speaking, a barrow. It is a slight 
rise in the natural soil, which is probably merely accidental, and caused by 
the stone pavements under which the interments ore found. These, in 
the north of Germany, are contained in urns, deposited by hundreds at a 
time in rows, side by side, or with only a few feet interval; or, what is not 
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nnuauAl, thej occupy one sloping side of a natural hill or gentle incline in 
the ground, often on the south side, or south trending to west, and conse¬ 
quently opposite the setting sun. In those spaces, each several urn is 
usually contained in a small kist of stones, which for tho most part are 
round, and about the size of a man’s head : they tonch the sides of the 
urns, and are heaped up over and oi'ound them, so as frequently to form a 
very considerable stone heap, having tho um in its centre. It appears that 
a deep hole must have been dug in tho ground ; a flat stone being selected, 
the urn was placed upon it, and tlie sides of the kist then built. On tho 
urn was usually placed a covci* (saucer or basin shaped) and over that two 
or throo layers of stones. The whole surface of the graveyard was paved 
with similar stones, by whoso weight, in general, tlio urns have been 
crushed to pieces,.tlie covers being mostly forced doNvn into the neck of 
the urns, upon the bones they contain. The people call graveyards of 
this description, which are extremely common, by the name of Wonden 
Kirchhof or Wendish Churchyard, a historical reminiscence of the ancient 
occupiers of tliese districts, which is in the main correct Interments of 
this class or© probably Sclavonic, or (from the particular branch which 
peopled tlie shores of the Elbe) Wendish. Such graves as we find in 
Kent, Gloucestershire, and the Isle of Wight, as occur at Selzon on the 
Rhine, at Nordendorf in Wiirtemberg, at Fridolfingen in Bavaria, and at 
Londiniercs, Envermeu, or Parfondeval, in Normandy, arc not found on the 
coasts of tho Baldc or on the banks of the Elbe or Weser, and their tributaries, 
and consequently they occunj no portion of the attention of those who have 
put forward and defended this division, into a stone, a bronze, and an iron 
age. So much for tho outer characteristic—the form of theso graves : but 
this by no means exhausts the marks of distinction. These mast also be 
subjected to a careful observation. Thu mode of intermout itself is 
naturally the first object that arrests our attention. Wo are told, then, 
Uiat in the Stone-bed we are not to look for signs of crenaation : tho corpse 
is deposited entire, and generally in a sitting or cowering posture. Mr. 
Lukis found them in such positions in tho cromlechs of tho Channel 
Islands ; they occurred in the same way in the graves composed of long 
split slabs of stone at Friedeburg near Ilalle ; and, beiug found so also iu 
the earliest Swedish graves. Professor Nilsen has compared those to the 
stone house of tho Laplander, in which he spends tho winter with his family, 
cowering over the rude lamp which for so many months of the year 
supplies him with heat and light. Signs of cremation in a stone-bed are 
therefore looked upon as transitional or exceptional. On the other hand, 
tho barrow admits of both modes of disposing of the dead ; nor is there 
any certain sign by which the relative priority of interment, with or with¬ 
out cremation, con be inferred. In fact, to judge by the contents of the 
graves thcmsolvcs, at least in Mecklenburg, the two customs must be looked 
upon os contemporaneous. The barrow covers sometimes a skeleton, with 
or without a kist, or cairn of stones, rarely with a co£q formed of a hollow 
tree ; or it contains one or more urns filled with the burnt bones and ashes 
of the dead; or, in very numerous cases, it contains absolutely notliing, 
or nothing^ but Leaps of stones. The Bronze age, therefore, both burns 
and buries its dead. The Wendish churchyard containing only urns filled 
vrith^ bones and ashes, it is obvious that cremation is the rule of the Iron 
age in Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Liinoburg, Bremen, aud Ilolstein. Tho 
graves at Sclzen, Nordendorf, and Fridolfingen may possibly be Christian, 
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or at all eventB tike reanlt of Chrittliin influGace^* and here crematicm iS 
natiirallj- exoludod ' altogothor- Howeverj wo have not cutjroly do-ne with 
the characteriatio ditferenees^ when wo have gettlod ttio mode of jutcnDont, 
Tho urna and otlior fictile veaaela—aad airch. sire found in all three atages 
—must also be carefiillj diatmgoiahed. Nosti. the ume of the Btone a^ 
in whiek thero le no barniag are naturally not hitonded aa recc(i^tacloa fot 
bonea and aabea-, and they are consequently of middling; or e^en aiuall 
a\i .&: they ore aomctlmoa very dittiinutivie, and have apouta like tcnpotflj 
or are ahaped like Bmafl bottles, roaembling tho gourds or calabnahtts of 
viU'iDus aavago tribes. Mr. Kemlile referred hia audieaeo to tbe miniei'oua 
drawings of tbe&o voa6ola> whioK were suspended in tlie Icctuitt-nMimi and 
pointed out that such veasels havo obvlouely been Intended to hold liijuiila by 
the characteriiticf format no tkoy are underatood by Liech and hia followeron 
The mattei‘ of these vessels is a yoHowlbhi hard, well-burnt clay. They 
aro usually richly ornameotsd with figures of a tnungoEar or oblong form ; 
but the lines iDapressed are rarely continuous ; they are composed of shoit 
sharp strokes, usually a littla slant&fh and produced by a poinbed stick, 
piece of bone, or perhaps tooth of aomo jmima.1 : they are deep uni 
angular, and havo nothing flowing aboui: tbeni. They lutve ocoasioaoJly 
one or more Urge kiutdEos, at&o riobly ornament^ ^ but still more 
fj'oqucutly two, three or four very Email ones, if bandies they cem he called, 
whose Opening ia eo dioiiuntivo aa to admit only of tbo passage of a 
tliin packthread; from which there seems reason to believe aoch 
vaasele wore in many eases Luteoded for eiiepeasion. The urns of the 
Bronse nge are veiy different from these^ both m form^ in aubatitnce, and 
in Ornament.. They are often vary large, becacao tJiey have to contoin 
the bones of a man, and perhaps a korse. They arc usually of a brown 
cbiy, very tkick and somewhat coarse, often ujinglei,l with powdered 
granite, or other atone, designed to give consistency to the mass. They are 
mostly aun-dried, or if hardened by fire; have yot not been bumt in a reguKr 
kiln. Those urns kave sametinaCB large handles, and bi'e ornflunented with 
carved linee, wltich arc often broad and continuous. Tho cup shape le not 
uncommou, neither are bowls Or iaucers rare; but in general these ums 
increase in siaa towards the boUy, Itko tlie cwctb in common uao. They 
arc in short mostly jugs. Tlie omarnental lines have often the appearaiioo 
of having been produced by drawing a finger over the yet moisc olay in 
tkfl required dErectiona. The oliaraeteristiti virn of the Wendentirehbdfo is 
very different from both kinds desenbed. It is of a darlt blue-black olay^ 
very fitiOj bat still mixed with pounded mioa or quarts or aomo shining 
powder, which eftsa producea a bright^ glancing surface, and is always 
VQi'y obvious in tke fr'actaro of tbs urns. As a gcnoralt rule the greatest 
width ie towards the top, tke ahoulder being the broadoBt part, and tho foot 
inconveniently amnll. The sides arc oxtremaiy thin: tke shoulder is 
ornamented with trLaagular, rbombcidal or oblong figures, produced in 
general by lines of aucceasive dots, which appear aometiinos ao regular as 
to have been imp;-i4SS&d by a running instruuieut like the rowel of a apur. 
On theac urns it ia not unuaual tc find that Qroak ornameiat knO'Wn by the 
name of the labyrinth Or meander^ with or witbont double linca or dots. 
All these distiuctious were illustrated by coloured drawtuga of ums, copied 
in the natural size from the originals. Tke following are also diffcreuccs 
which are said to be characteristic of the different periods. In the Stone 
age there Is properly no metal whatever ; oimansenta M'e oithcE' made of 
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clay or of amber. Perhaps iro may add to these, rude trinkets of bone, 
necklaces of teeth, and spangles of mother of pearl j such things, in 
short, as are not uncommon in the South Sea Islands, and among popula« 
tions in the incipient stage of civilisation all over tho world. In tlie 
Bronze age, gold is added to the articles of ornament, and some traces 
of glass may already be detected ; while in the Iron age, silver (which, 
like iron, must be won from the ore, and is not found, like gold, in a 
natural state) first makes its appeai'ance ; and beads of coloured glass, 
paste and enamel, become tolerably general. In the Bronze age spiral 
lines predominate in the indented oranments ; in the Ii’on age, dotted lines, 
waving lines, and dragon shapes. The groat end and aim of sneh enqui¬ 
ries, however, must be to assign those various phenomena to the various 
races which have occupied the countries in which they arc observed. And 
here, no doubt, a great diversity of opinion is formed, even among those 
who look upon this threefold division as well-grounded, and as useful for 
scientific purposes. The savatu of Copenhagen, for example, attribute 
their Iron age to that race, whose immigration from Asia is represented by 
the mythical Odin and his .51 sir ; that is, they suppose tJteir oton race to 
have first introduced that metal, but they are not very clear as to what 
race preceded it and used bronze. Some of the Swedes, with Nilsen, have 
a good word to pnt in for the Finns or Laplanders as the owners, at all 
events, of the Stone period ; and perhaps this is not the worst guess that 
has been made. The amiable and active gentleman, however, who presides 
over the archaeology of Schwerin, and manfully does battle for his views 
against Qiesebrecht, in the north, and Lindenschmidt, in the south, 
Arebivar Dr. Lisch, contends that the bari’ows and the bronze ore Germanic, 
the graveyar(h and the iron Slavonic. What he means to do with tho 
Stone ago is, in the meanwhile, far from clear ; whether, in fact, ho moans 
to admit of a Finnic populotion along the Baltic, as he must on the coasts 
of the North Sen, or whetlier in his sconi he is disposed to shove back the 
Kelts mto that stage of impcrfoction that stone typifies. Such seems to 
be a fair, indeed a favourable account of tlie views entertained by those 
who insist upon the threefold division, as essential to a true appreciation 
of no^em archaeology ; and who appear at times a little disposed to be 
impatient if any other mode of considering the subject be adopted, as if 
they were convinced that no other could possibly lead to the discorery and 
establishment of truth. And it is not to be denied, that in many cases 
their conclusions are convenient in practice, or that our fellow-labourers in 
the north are distinguished by untiring industry, and an observation of 
details which is often exceedingly acute and accurate. And yot it seems 
that we cannot be satisfied with what they have done, or find in their 
results a reasonable explanation of the difficulties with which we have to 
contend. Mr. Kmble hero again repeated his conviction that the archaeo¬ 
logist and the historian have not gono sufficiently hand in hand in tho 
investigation of certain problems, which nevertheless do really fall within 
the province both of the one and tho other; that written records have, 
generally speaking,^ not been sufficiently consulted by the industrious 
excavator of tumuli; and that tho contents of Ms museum have not 
always met with due attention from the man of book learning and 
philology. It was piwisely at this point of the investigation that the two 
meth^B must be uuited, if .any satisfactory conclusion is to be attained ; 
here it is most essentia] that a reconciliation should be effected between 
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these two different teuden&iea of inqairera., whose kboura Art the neccaiarj 
comjplcin&nts of one another, and ought ^eTe^ to he Considered aa i&olated 
and eelf-sufliemg. Hr. Ketnbk aaid, I have, myself* opened as many 
tiimuli and groves aa almost anjoiM I know t 1 haliovi that 1 haTo copied 
with my own hands all tie most iatereating and vaJuahle arti&loa of aiiti- 
quitj in the Noirth German muaeums aad oollectieae* hoth public and 
private i or that I have hod the meoEva of eonsultmg all the works of any 
importance in which Such aDtiquittes havo boon deacrEbed. To the illus¬ 
tration of the materials thua coleeted, 1 hate striven to bring all the notices 
which mnj still bo gothoned from the classic authors ef Greece and Rome, 
and whatQvcr^ it Becmed ueeM to apply ftom Old Norse ond Anglo-Saion 
scorosa. Neither hos gccdwiH been TvnutiQg, near have pains been spareii 
to win, If possiblOH 0 mm and general basis for inquiry. If the subject 
appoars to be treated fragmentorily* it is because it "ia in itself a mere 
DoUection of fi'ogmonts/' 

Hr. K&mble then proceeded to atotc, in some detail, the reasons wliicli 
induce him to reject the threefold division adopded in Dcnuiart ond Meck¬ 
lenburg* when pusbed to its strict and. nceeaaarj eojiBequencci. He 
denied the ctiai'octcrEado differooee* based upon the form cf the barrow i 
declaring barrows tc be even mere common with ii'cn remidiiB than wltli 
bronze. He litewiae refused to concur in the appropriation of partlcniar 
urns to tbc Brenda period* assarting those forma whidr are stated to 
belong to this, to be just ae common in the Wendenhirchlidde of the 
Liineburg Ileath, He ahowed finotn Polyblua, Strabo* Diodoma, Taoitus* 
and other authors* that the use of iron weapons waa much more general 
and much earlier among the nationa of the North than wns admitted by 
the supporters of the threefold theory* He proved also the very uaual 
oocuirence of stone, bronze, and iron in the same intetruenta, and allowed 
not only that tbc nac of the hrstnOamed substance could be damoustrAted 
to have cootinqed to very late periods, but that there was CTery reason to 
suppose it would do so. Misailca, Ifr, Kemble said, would long continun 
to be made of stone* although swords and spears might eiist of costlier 
materials* The Huns might bo instanced* who, in a simllaT way* abarp-* 
ened tbeir arro-ws with bone, though their aworda were of iron. The 
SaTons nt the battle of Hustings hurled mauls or bemmerB of stone* and 
fiueh were recorded to have been used even in the Thirty Years* War in the 
iVlIth century He had seen various atone hammers which couid only 
have been made with metal iDatnnuenfs, and en which the traces of met^ 
were atill evident. But there were other grounds for the occurreiace of 
Btonc in graves of later periods : a aoporstitious icverouce wae even now-a- 
days paid to it, end in tisnes gone by, mtist have been far more general. 
With regard to bronze* Mr. Kemble also cspvcssed his doubt of there 
having been ft' period at which it was escdusiTcly used, or in which the 
total absence of iron could be assumed. On this part cf the subjeetj 
he entirely rejected Dr, Liscb’ii views* which could not be maintained for a. 
moment in face of the eombined assertions of Greek and Eoman writers* 
The idea of the Gemians* at the conunoaecmeat ef oar era, having nous 
hut bronze weapons, or of iron having been introduced by Sravonie tribes 
in tlie Vllltb or IXth centuries, was utterly inadmissible, unless we wore 
prepared to burn nil that classical antiquity had reported cf the tribes of 
NoHh Germany ; or to give such stmEued interpL'ctations to poasagcs of 
Csosoi^, Suetoniusj, and Tacitus* as were alike inconsistent vrith reaaoD and 
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Latin. This vras, however, too wide a sabject to be exhausted on this occasion, 
and be would reserve it for a sectional meeting, when ho proposed to go 
into the question of the bronze weapons, by itself. Mr. Kemble concluded 
his lecture by calling attention to the paramount importance of studying 
the forms of ornamentation on vessels of clay and * implements of metal ; 
noticing, at the same time, the error into which, without careful observa¬ 
tion, we are liable to be led by the great variety of form which is observed 
in the treatment of a common principle by nearly neighbouring people : 
one village has almost exclurirely one fashion of earrings, or belt buckles, 
or tho like ; another village, perhaps not five miles off, has another and 
different fashion. We must be careful not to make essential variations 
out of what is only accidental and transitory. Above all, wc must bring 
to bear upon the results of our excavatious, the records left by those who 
lived and conversed with the race whose remains we are investigating ; we 
must compare with the contents of our barrows, what we learn of tho 
primtBval tribes ftom the more civilised populations, who came into com¬ 
mercial or hostile contact with them. We must collate and combine ; ever 
the spade in one hand, the book in the other. Above all, we must, for a 
while, refrain ftom theorising, and attend with vigour to the collection of 
facts. By leaving assertions d priori, and establishing a severe induction 
as our principle, we shall obtain results unexpected and surprising. Mr. 
Kemble wished what he had said, and what he had exhibited, to be taken 
as his very small contribution to a comparative view of mortuary ceremo¬ 
nial in this countiy, and those parts of G-crmany, from which, more 
especially, our Teutonic forefathers had wandered to onr shores. 

WSD.VKSDAY, August 8. 

This day was occupied in an excursion to the Homan remains at Wroxeter, 
the Abbey of Buildwas and Wenlock Priory. At the former place tho Rev. 
n. M. Scarth was a very efficient cicerone, and pointed out the various 
remains of tho extensive city of Vriconium, especially the vestiges of 
ancient structures more recently discovered, massive fragments of pillars, 
sculptured shafts and capitals, preserved in the gardens of the houses 
occupied by Mr. Oatl^ and Mr. E. Stonier, who, as also the Vicar, the 
Rev. B. Bgremont, afforded every facility for the gratification of their 
visitors. Representations of sev^ of these sculptured remains have 
been given, with a notice of the present state of Wroxeter, in Mr. Roach 
Smith's Collectanea Antique, vol. iii, p. 29, A visit was made to the 
church, which presents some architectural features worthy of notice. From 
Wroxeter the party proceeded by Crossage and Sheinton to Wenlock, where 
tho remarkable ruins of the conventual church, the chapter-house and 
Prior’s lodging were examined, under the guidance of the Rev. C. H. 
Ilartshome. After a generous entertainment provided by the Mayor, 
(.Mr. H. Dickinson) the visitors repaired to the church, the town hall, and 
the Museum of the Wenlock Literary Society. Returning to Shrewsbury 
by Buildwas Abbey, and Atcham, memorable as the birth-place of tho 
historian, Ordoricus VitaJis, chaplain to the Conqueror, the parly were 
welcomed to dinner at Longner Hall by Mr. Robert Burton, whose 
hospitable courtesies on this festive day will long he remembered. 

Thuosdat, August 9. 

At ten o'clock the Section of Antiquities assembled in the Nisi Prius 
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Court at the GutIdhalL Tlie Mr. W. W. E. WrusE^ M.P., 

took tbc chciir^ and after a Bliort preliminary address, the follcwingmeniDirs 
were res/11— 

On certain ErltlBli and Scandinavian Cra^ecE, bithortn undoscribedt 
existing m tLe lalo of Man, By the Rov. J. G, CnwyiNS, MhA,, wko 
produced a Jnrge aeiies of rcprcBentetio'na of tlie Ranie iiieoidptiong and 
aCulptLitod monomeuta in tliat ialand. 

Tlie Eoman Yeatngea at Wi“oseteT,—By tlio Rev, H. M. SoAiitH. 

Notices and InvcntoricH of CLurch Goods in the Town of Slirowahury at 
the tiitio of tbft Eeformation.—By Mr. JosEm TIukteji, V.P.S.A. 
(Pi'inted in this volumCj p. 20Q.) 

In tliu Seotion of AroliitoctaWt Sit’ Stefjibn Glykne^ Eart,» pre&ded, 
and tlie following oonomniiicationa were read 

Architectural hiabory of Ludlow Cluii'ch. —By Mr. R. KtuIvE Fexson* 
F.S.A. 

Notices of St. Moiy’a Cliurcb, Blirewabury, and of its cbiaf architect'orai 
fcaturea.—By Mr. M. HanBECTri: Enos aw, F.ShA. 

Tlie Pietonal Decoration of Ancient Churches. By ^Ir. George Scharf, 
JiiOo E-S.A. lu this moat ioborosbiug and ioatroedre diesercatiou, wliich 
was illustrated by a seines of beautiful drawings, Mr. Seharf ahly aet fortii 
the mcatis employed in the interior cmiclimeut of ohurthea. from the 
earliest period, both Iti tho Gr^ok and Iji tho Roman schools of art. He 
gave an account of the euily Christian Mosaics, thus eroployedd especially 
those uf St. Sophia, of Havonno, of Monr^oic, ^c.> and he proceeded to 
treat of the moat [mportant works in &eaco in Italy^ at Asaiai, the Cauipo 
Suoto at Pisa, Floronoc, &c.j continuing the history of church decoratioa 
to the time of the great artiste of tlae sEiteenth century. 

Ml'. SouAut ofoi'cd also some remarks on the Fainted Gloss in Bt, 
Mary's Cliurch, Shrewsbury^ and the artistic priotiplcs to bo obaerved in. 
the com;[io3itiorL, colourings and ti'oatment of decorations of that claaft. 

At the oloae of tlie aectional proceedings the Noble Pi'esidcnt and 
members of the Institute asscmldcd to rceeire deputation a fi'Oiu tiio 
Historic Sociotv of Lancaghire and Choshiro, and from the kindred Society 
established at fiiiester. Several influential members of tboaa Societiea had 
made a apcelal vlait to Shrawehury on tliia day, to express tlie cordiality of 
their feelings towards the Institute, and offer evei'y asaui^once of friendly 
wclcomo, in this event of a meeting being held in a future year In iite 
Palatinate. The Rev. Dr. IltrUE, Secretary of th& Ilistorie Soeiety, wliicli 
hae for soma years pursued its course with so much energy and auecesa at 
Liveipooi, tendered a very gratify Eng invitatloa from tlmt Society, with 
the hope that on an early occasion, ’whilst tlic agree able rcminiaecncca of 
the present meeting were fresh In theEr racollGction, the Institute might 
make cliolco either of Liverpool or Chester as tlie aconc of tlielr future 
proceedings. The Rev. W, H. Masste, who rcpi'eaeuted tlie CheabirQ 
Arobneoiogical and TTLEtofical Society, in the ahseoee of tlieir Secretary,. 
Mr. Hicklin, High Stkcriff of Chester, than delivca'cd a requi.^itlon to the 
Harae offeot from tlio arehaeologiats of that city,, and he coufii'med tho 
gratifying UBSurauCe tendered hy Dr. Huruo, that whethei’ tbe.noit or any 
future meeting of the Institute should take place at Cheater or Liveipool, 
hoth the local societies would heartily unite Id giving welcome and 
co-opeiatioH. 

Load Talbot cipreseod the eatiafoction ’with which atich mvitations must 
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be receired by the Institute, and hailed the pledge of closer sympathy and 
union with the valuable local Institutions devoted to kindred purposes. 
The Institute hod not many days previously been honoured with a 
requisition from the Town Council of Chester, inviting the Society to hold 
the Annual Congress for the ensuing year in that city. They had also the 
grotification to receive from the Council of the Historic Society of Lanca¬ 
shire and Cheshire a similar request that they should visit the Counties 
Palatine, a request confirmed in so friendly a manner hy Dr. Hume and 
the gentlemen accompanying the deputations on this occasion. He (Lord 
Talbot) could not speak too warmly of the pleasure with which he had 
shared the reception given to the British Association at Liverpool; and 
especially in the occasion it had afforded him of examining the remarkable 
museum formed through tlie taste and spirit of Mr. Mayer, and recently 
enriched by the valuable acquisition of the “Faussett Collections.” The 
selection of the next place of meeting did not rest witli himself or with 
the present assembly; but he confidently hoped that at some early period 
the m^bers of the Institute might avail themselves of that most agreeable 
invitation, for which he desired to return their warmest thanks. 

In the afternoon, a numerous party, accompanied by the visitors from 
Chester and Liverpool, after inspecting ^e Museum of the Institute at the 
Schools, assembled at St. Mary s Church, when Mr. Bloxam directed their 
attention to its architectural details, the sepulchral monuments, die., and 
Mr. Scharf resumed his observations on the painted glass, pointing out the 
characteristics of period and style throughout the extensive assemblage of 
examples there displayed. They procepded to visit the principal objects 
of interest in the town, the Abbey Church, the remains of the town walla, 
the council house and other examples of domestic architecture, especially 
the ancient mansion known as “ Vai^hnn's Place,” and the Museum of the 
Shropshire Natural History and Antiquarian Society, to which the principal 
ball, a lofty and very suitable building, has recently been appropriated. This 
collection, lately arranged with great care under the intelligent direction of 
Dr. Henry Johnson and other members of that Society, bod been kindly 
thrown open to the Institute. ^ 

The Anniversary Dinner took place on this day in the Music Hall, Lord 
Talbot preriding, supported by the Earl of Powis, Viscount Dungannon, 
the Worshipful the Mayor, the Hon. W, Fox Strangwnya, Sir Baldwin 
Leighton. Bart., Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Mr. 
W. W. Wynne, M.Pthe High Sheriff of Chester, with several gentlemen 
who had taken part in the Deputations before mentioned. 

In the evening a moat agreeable conversazione was given by the Hoad 
Master of King Edward’s School and Mrs. Kennedy. The library and 
adjacent rooms were tastefully arranged for the reception of a very 
nnmei-oua party; the Museum of the Institute, formed by Dr. Kennedy’s 
kmd permission, in the Upper School, was lighted up with very picturesque 
effect; and the graceful character of the reception in those venerable 
resorts of learning has scarcolv been equalled by any of the festive and 
courteous hospitalities which have favoured the progress of the Societv 
in past ycara ^ 

Friday, August 10. 

Thm day was devoted to an excursion to Ludlow, some other objects of 
considerable archaeological interest being visited on the way. The first 
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was Stoke Snj Oagtle, a OABtellaied inanBioo pATtl;^ of the times of 
Etlwaiid r., tlic liccnsa to cj'cnelEate having hesQ givoa to Laareiiee do 
Ludelawe in 129L TJie rerojiiVkAtlG feataros of this structure have been 
well illustrated in the late R£r. fludwjn Turner's Acconot of Domestie 
Architecture in. Eng] and/’ p. 157; where a groued-plftn and sevetid vlowa are 
given. The present owner of the o*stIe> the Burl of Cvaveu, has recencly 
caused certain rostoratioufi to bo naade, which have been very judiciously 
carried out under the direction of Jdr. Staokliouae Acton. BromfieH Priory 
Church was then viaitedj nud the site of the ccnvcntual hultdings ; also the 
Church of Stanton Laey> which piesorite souio foaturet of Saxen work, and 
certain curious details, illnsti'uted in this Journal, vol. iii.j pp+ 385, 297, 
by Ifr. Petit and Mr. Hartsiiornc. On roachiug Ludlovf tlio corapauy were 
moat hospitably entertained by tlie Mayor, Itodney Anderson, Es<|, They 
were then conducted over the church hy the "V'icar, the Efiv, J, Phillips, 
and Mr, Kyrte Fenson, by whoso intoreating dl&coursc on the previous day 
they had been prepared for the cxaminatioii cJ this line arebitecturul 
eaoEDpIe. Bord Buugauuan, who had talicn much iat^rc^t in tho recent 
restoi'ationa, carried out under Mr+ Peuaoii’s directiou, offered soma 
remarks on the fine sculptured lercdos and other' remarkably dethiis. 
The party then proceeded to the noble remains of Irudloir Castle, anefentiy 
the scat of governtncQt of the Welsh marches, Mr. Hartshorfuj kindly 
took the part of cicerone oiu the oecaaiouj and drew epeotal attention to 
thoB(^ portions and features hy wliich the work of various periods ia cLarac- 
teri^od in this most iDstructivc spccimou of military arcTiitecturc. 

A numerous coilettEoti of drawings, plans, dte,, was displayed for the 
gratid cation of the Tisitors, through the kindncjsj of the Mayor, who, as 
alao tlie VEcat aud other gentlepruen connected with tiie place, hod in the 
most obliging manner made eveiy arrangement to eusnre satisfaction* 

On the return to Shrewchury, at the close cf this agreeable day, the 
noble President and all the members of the Institute attending tho meeting 
were invited to a banfjuat by the Mayor of Shrewsbuiy, The numcicua 
eonipauy who enjoyed this remarkable display of old English hospitaUtioa 
iooludad the Coi'poration, Licut^ QoL Qerbott and tha ofdcors of the Ebrop,* 
shire Militia, the ^fayo^3 of Ludlcw, Oswestry, and WolverhainptOn, and 
many persona of note in the ccuuty who had taken friendly interest in 
the visit of the Institute. 


SATUIiBAT, Auguatll. 

At a nuieting of Oie Section of Autiquitiea the Choir woa taken by LoJU> 
TAiiBOT, and Mr, ICisiiaLB delivered a dificowee ou certain vcstigiea of the 
Races iu the so-oailed Age of Bronae, and more especially their weapoaa. 
He displayed di'awings of a largo variety of swords and weapons of bi'onzc, 
comprising many ornanionted and strildug specimeris preserved in varioiis 
celloctiona in the Kcrth of Geraiany* He eo-ueludcd by csynessing his 
convEctcon that the bronze a words, so peculiar and beautiful iu thair form, 
arc rcliquea cf u race which may be designated as Iberian. Traces of 
that mce occur lo ail countries of Europe in remniDs of gold, flint and 
hrouto, hut never of silver or iron, 

Mr. Wtnjie eo!nraurLiea.tod an account of a singular object found at 
Binoa Mowdwy, Merionethshire, in a turbary* It is a jmotty block of 
oak, apparently fashioned to serve as a baptisicnal font, and is iuscribed 
with the word ATUitTWTN. It i& now in the pgaaessian of Lord Mostyn. 
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The Section of History assembled also, Lord Dungannon presiding. 
Several valuable communications on the origin and founders of the chief 
monasteries in Shropshire were received from the Rev. R. W. Eyton, 
who has entered successfully upon the arduous undertaking of writing the 
history of Shropshire during the earlier periods, of which three volumes 
have been completed (noticed in this volume of the Journal, p. 207). On 
the present occasion a memoir on Haughinond Abbey was read, and on 
the history of its founders, including, the houses of Fitzolau and Stuart, 
whose origin and early history Mr. Eyton has made the subject of an 
interesting dissertation. He showed that the date of the foundation of 
Haughmond has usually been incorrectly given; it was founded as a 
Priory between 1130 and 1138, by the first William Fitzalan, and became 
an abbey about 1155. Anotlier memoir, contributed on this occasion by 
Mr. Eyton, relating to the early history of Lillcshall Abbey, has been 
published in this Journal (See p. 229, in this volume). 

At the close of the proceedings in the Sections, an excursion was 
arranged, through the very friendly invitation of Andrew W. Corbet, Esq., 
of Sundome Castle, to visit several objects of interest on his property,— 
the ancient moated mansion of the Hussey family at Albright-Hus-sey, 
which was held against the Parliamentary forces during the civil war; 
also the scene of the memorable conflict between Henry IV. and the 
Percies, July 21, 1403, and the collegiate church founded in commemo¬ 
ration of the victory. The king, it is believed, took port in this founda¬ 
tion, and his effigy is to be seen on the east end of the church ; the 
structui-e has been suffered to fall into decay, and its present neglected 
condition is much to be regretted, associated as it is with an historical 
event of so much importance. It may be hoped that tlie good taste of 
Mr. Corbet, on whose estates the Battle-field is situate, and the renewed 
interest which the late visit of the Institute may have aroused, will ere 
long cause some timely measures to be taken for the conservation of tliis 
church, an object which appears deserving of the aid and encouragement 
of government The party then proceeded to the picturesque ruins of 
Haughmond Abbey, w'here they were welcomed wdth the most hospitable 
kindness by 3fr. and Mrs Corbet, a sumptuous entertainment having been 
provided in the “ Waterloo Tent'’ which through Lord Hill's kindness 
w'as placed on tliis festive occasion amidst the ruins of the conventual 
refectory and buildings. In addition to the ample provisions for the 
gratification of his guests, they were indebted to Mr. Corbet’s obliging 
forethought in an Archaeological point of view; considerable excavations 
having been made by his direction, the beautiful Chapter-house and other 
remains cleared of encumbrances, the ground-plan of the cruciform chm-ch 
and the conventual buildings, which had been exceedingly obscure, w'as in 
great part distinctly traced. Their arrangement was explained by the 
Rev. 1’. Baker, who had been actively occupied in directing the excava¬ 
tions, and who has kindly supplied the plan here given, from the measure¬ 
ments taken by him during the progress of the work. The church, of 
simple cruciforiu plan, with a central tower, had a choir of short proportions 
as at Buildwas. There is still seen the sepulchral slab of John Fitzalan, 
Lord of Clun, wlio died 1270, great-grandson of the founder, and that of 
his wife, hsabel, daughter of Roger Mortimer, Earl of Wigmore.' They 

‘ Engraved, Gont Mag. xcv. Part I, p. 497, with an account by the Rev. W. A. 
Leigbtoo. 



HAUGHMOND ABBEY, SEBOPSHIBE. 



A, Nftva of tbo CbxiTch. B, Choir. C Seimleliral d&faa. D, Karmns door to cloiften. S. Saeriatj. 
F, Chapter-boiuoL O, H. Dcormlton. I, Laratoty. Paasa^ towds abbot's 

lodciog. li, Monks' day room. M, llefofitory. N^BoooimI Court 0, 0. Offices. P, Abbot's bsJl, 
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were found in 1811. Considerable remains of decorative tile pavements 
bad been expos^ to view on the previous day. Near the south-west angle 
of the nave a rich Norman doorway remains, wliich led to the cloisters. 
On the jambs were sculptured, ns supposed in the XIVth century, figures 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, under canopies, and some of the mouldings were 
altered. A smaller doorway, adjoining to this, led to the dormitory, situate 
on the west side of the cloister court The Chapter-house, adjoining the 
south transept, is the most remarkable portion of the existing remains; its 
triple-arch^ front appears to have undergone some modification, and been 
enriched with sculptured figures at tl»e same period as the doonvay already 
mentioned. The north and east walls of the Chapter-house, and the present 
ceiling, may have been constructed in the XVIth century, when the 
building appears to have been considerably reduced in size. On the south 
side of tlie cloister court Mr. IJakcr traced the Refectory, approached by a 
fine doorway, of which one side only remains, and near this are two 
recesses, wliicli formed the Lavatory. Beyond this, on the south, is a 
second court, on the east side of which appear to have been tlie monks’ 
day-room and the abbot’s legging, or, as suggested by Mr. Bloxam, the 
bospitium, and adjoining this is a spacious hall, with remains of a fine 
window at the west end. This portion of the building, with the offices 
occupying the west side of the second court, was used as a dwelling- 
house by the Barker family, after the Suppression, and has undergone 
considerable alterations. A wide fire-place was constructed on the north 
side of the great hall, but originally this chamber was doubtless warmed by 
an open hearth in tJie centre. The annexed sketch will suffice to give a 
general notion of the arrangements, and to call attention to these interest¬ 
ing remains, which are desendng of careful investigation. At a short 
distance from the site of the Abbey, a circular BriUsh entrenchment 
occupies a commanding position on the higher ground; it is known as 
bunderton camp, or Eburjs After viewing these'varied features of Archmo- 
logical intemt, and highly gratified by the graceful hospitality and courtesies 
ot Mr. and Mrs. Corbet, the company returned to Shrewsbury by Sundorne 
Castl^ where some curious jxirtraits and works of art are preserved 
especially an antique statue of Venus, bearing the name of tlie Greek 
sculptor Eraton, who is mentioned by Winckelraan and other writers.— 
EPATQN EnoiEI. There also is the Chartulary of llaughmond Abbey 
a manuscript of tlie XIVth century, in fine preservation, which through 

Mr. Corbet s liberal permission was placed in the museum of the Institute 
during the meeting. lisin-ute 

On Sunday morning Lord Talbot with the Vice-Presidents, raembera 
ot the Central Committee and of the InsUtute, pi*esent in Shrewsbury 
assembled at the County Hall, and accompanied the Mayor, the Town 
Clerk, and principal members of the Corporation, in their official robes 
according to their accustomed solemn procession, to Sl Mary’s Church’ 
An impressive discourse, the subject being taken from Hebrews ch viii 
V. IS delivered by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, who had very kindl^ 
consented to preach on this occasion. ^ ^ 

Monday, August 13. 

At an early hoar an cacureion waa arranged to riait Chirk Caatle, 
Ij^goUen, and Valla Cruc.a Abbey. The special train Srststopped tt 
\V hittmgton, in onler to allow the party to inspect the remains of the Castle 
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of the FitzWaiines, a picturesque gateway and extensive entrenchments. 
Thence they proceeded to the remarkable timbered mansion of Park Hall, 
one of the best examples of the “ black and white ” or framed work of the 
sixteenth century, and there received a cordial welcome through the kind 
invitation of Mr. Kinchont, the possessor of that curious structure, and the 
obliging attentions of his relative, Mr. Caton, to whose indefatigable 
exertions the Institute w'ere indebted for the successful arrangemeuts of 
the day. Under his friendly guidance tlie numerous company proceeded 
to Chirk, and by canal to Llangollen. Tlie fly-boat, by which they were 
enabled to reach their destination, had been liberally provided, at 
Mr. Caton's request, by the Mayor of Wolverhampton and Mr. Gibbs, of 
that town, whence it was specially despatched to facilitate the arrange¬ 
ments of this day. The inscribed pillar of Eliseg, Valle Crucis Abbey, 
and the interior of the conventual church, recently cleared of the mass of 
ruins by which it was encumbered, formed the chief objects of interest. 
The exploration of the ruins has been carried out by direction of Lord 
Dungannon and Mr. Wynne, and many details, tombs, and architectural 
features brought to light. An account of tliese discoveries is given in the 
Arclimologia Cainbrensb, N.S., vol. ii., pp. 282, 328, and a full account 
ot the Abbey by the Rev. John Williams may be found in the earlier series 
of that Journal, vol. i., p. 17. 

Tuusdav, August 14. 

The customary annual meeting of the Members of the Institute, to 
receive the reports of the Auditors and of the Central Committee, and to 
determine the place of meeting for the ensuing year, took place at the 
County Hall, at nine o'clock, Edward Hawkins, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the cliair. 

The Auditors’ Report for the previous year was read (printed in this 
volume, p. 204). On tlic proposition of Uie Rev Hugli Jones, D.D., 
seconded by Mr. Babington, it was unanimously adopted, as was also the 
following Annual Report of the Committee. 

At the conclusion of another Annual Assembly, and another year of the 
progress of the Institute in carrying out purposes which appear to have 
won, w'lth advancing years, a larger measure of public sympathy, the 
Central CominitLec viewed with encouragement and pleasure the higher and 
more scientific character of Archmological investigations, and tlie earnest 
intelligence evinced in their prosecution. The position of Archxology in 
England seemed each year to become mom firmly based, and the range of 
its influence extended; a loyal and patriotic feeling was inseparable from 
the growing interest in the conservation of all National Monuments, in the 
keen search afler Historic Truth, or in tracing the establishment of 
National Institutions. No slight impulse, dunbcless, bad been given since 
tlie last assembly of the Society at Cambridge, tlirougb the cordial recog¬ 
nition which Archaeology had found in that University, and chiefly, as 
must be held in grateful remembrance, from that gracious encouragement 
with which Archaeology was honoured on tliat occasion in the sanction of 
the Prince Chancellor, and his personal participation in the proceedings. 

Tlie rapid growth of Provincial Societies devoted to purposes kindred 
to our own, and the increase of fellow-labourere in every department of 
historical ami archaeological research, has advantageously concentrated 
the results of local observations in various parts of the realm, both in 
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meetings and publications, to which an essential feature of attraction is 
given in their more exclusively local interest. The Committee viewed with 
satisfaction year by year the progress of such provincial institutions as 
have been formed by the archaeologists of Norfolk and other eastern 
counties, of Cambridge, of Sussex, Wiltihire, and Somerset, of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, of Newcastle and of Scotland, by the energetic antiquaries 
of Cambria, who have for some years carried ont with excellent effect 
annual gatherings of a similar character to our own, and many other pro¬ 
vincial societies, with whom the Institute is ever desirous to maintain 
friendly relations and unanimity of purpose. In the retrospect of the past 
year an increasing stimulus appears to have been given to individual 
exertions in several quarters; and the Committee must specially advert to 
the investigation of one of the most remarkable monuments of the earlier 
period existing in these islands, the “Giant’s Chamber" at Uleybury, 
explored under the intelligent care of Mr. Freeman and Dr. Tlmrnam, 
in accordance with the announcement made at the annual meeting 
at Cambridge. The facts there brought to light cannot fail to be viewed 
with lively interest by foreign antiquaries, as compared with similar 
vestiges of the obscurer periods in various parts of tbe continent and in 
the Channel Islands. Amongst researches carried out by other members 
of the Institute, during the past year, honourable mention must again be 
mode of the indefatigable exertion of Mr. Neville in exploring the Roman 
and Saxon remains in Essex and Cambridgeshire. The charge of 
removing to a place of security the beautiful mosaics discovered at Ciren¬ 
cester has been entrusted to Professor Buckman, whose interesting volume 
ou Corinium, and frequent communications on his discox'eries at that 
place, have made us familiar with tlie important vestiges of Roman occu¬ 
pation brought to light under his able direction. The liberality of Lord 
Bathurst has caused a suitable sti-ucture to be erected for the preservation 
of these tessellated floors, the removal of which demanded the utmost skill 
and precaution. In foreign lands also'the well-directed efforts of two able 
coadjutors of the Institute claim special commendation. In the north of 
Germany Mr. Kemble has for some time pursued a most important and 
systematic investigation of tbe interments and vestiges of the earlier ages, 
and the extensive collections at Hanover, the formation and scieniifle 
arrangement of which is mainly due to that distinguished antiquary, have 
thrown an important light on periods hitherto involved in the greatest 
obscurity. Amongst ancient sit^ still more remote, the Institute will hail 
with gratificadoD the success of their valued friend and fellow labourer, 
Mr. Charles Newton, in his researches in the Greek Islands adjacent to 
the Troad, and especially his later explorations in the Island of Calymnos, 
carried out through the liberality of her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, Lord Stratford de RedcIifTc, who bad supplied Mr. Newton 
with the requisite funds, and taken a lively interest in his operations. 

It was with high gratificadon that the Central Committee adverted on this 
occasion to the important encouragement of archaeological investigation 
.shown by the Duke of Northumberland in the important works carried 
out by his direction. The survey of the Roman Wall recently completed 
by Mr. Maclauchlan, exhibits for the first time with accuracy the course 
of that remarkable barrier, the physical features of the adjacent country, 
and all stations, camps, and other military works by which the wall was 
defcjided. It forms an important accompaniment to the Survey of the 
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Northern Watling Street, executed by the direction of bis Grace, and 
published by the Institute, through his liberal permission, in 1S52. A 
gratifying mark of the Duke’s kindness had been again shown in per¬ 
mitting the maps of the Roman Wall to be sent to Shrcw'sbury; for the 
first time they were now placed under the inspection of archaeologists, who 
could not fail to appreciate the value of the uttiiertaking, and the admir¬ 
able execution of the survey, so skilfully achieved by Mr. Maclauchlan. 
The Committee hoped that this memorisJ of tbe most important vestiges 
of Roman enterprise in Britain may, through the generous favour of the 
Duke towards archaeological science, speedily be published. It must still 
be a matter of regret that bis Grace's noble intentions in presenting to the 
British Museum, through the medium of tbe Institute, a remarkable 
assemblage of antiquities discovered on hU estates, and thus bestowed 
with rare generosity, to give an impulse to the important object of forming 
a suitable Collection of National Antiquities, should have hitherto awak¬ 
ened so little sympathy or interest amongst the Rulers of the National 
Depository. The trustees of the British Museum have, it is true, during 
the past year, acquired, at a lansh expenditure, examples of Art-manu¬ 
factures, the curious wares of Faenza or Urbino, the fragile products of 
the furnaces of Murano, the enamels of Limoges, and many other foreign 
examples of mediaeval taste, which might more appropriately have enriched 
the instructive collections exhibited at Marlborough House. On the other 
hand, the loss of the “ Faussett Collections," which last year caused 
so bitter a disappointment to English antiquaries, had been followed 
by the rejection of the oollectioris formed by Mr. Roach Smith, the 
most remarkable illustration probably ever combined of the history, 
the manufactures, arts and manners of any locality, and that locality 
the chief city of the British Islands. But even in regard to the 
Archaeology and History of Art, a memorable instance of indifference 
to the claims of public instruction has marked the past year. The 
series of sculptures in ivory, formerly in the Fejerviry collection 
exhibited at the apartments of the Institute in 1853, have justly been 
classed amotjgst the most instructive exemplifications of the progress 
of the Arts from a very early period. These, however, like the collections 
before mentioned, have been rejected by the British Museum; and it U 
due to the same intelligent taste and spirit, evinced in regard to the 
Faussett collection by Mr. Mayer, that these precious ivories have not been 
dispersed, or acquired by continental museums, where their interest would 
have been more worthily appreciated. Meanwhile many collections of 
increasing value have been formed by private exertion, to which access is 
very kindly permitted to those who desire to study the vestiges of anti¬ 
quity. Amongst these are to be noticed the museums of Mr. Rolfe at 
Sandwich ; of Mr. Bateman in Derbyshire, rich in remains of every period; 
of Mr. Neville, whose constant kindness has rendered us familiar with all 
the important fruits of his indefatigable explorations ; of Loi-d Londcs- 
borough, in Yorkshire; of Mr. Joseph Mayer at Liverpool; whilst the 
exteiwive series brought together by the late Mr. Charles at Maidstone, 
has been bequeathed to that town, with a fund for its permanent estab¬ 
lishment. The extension of provincial museums of antiquities in many 
counties has been attended with very satisfactory results, to which the 
influence of local Antiquarian societies has greatly contributed. 

The Central Committee adverted with very high satisfaction to the 
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encouragement conceded by the Government in furtherance of the 
intere^ of archaeological science in North Britain. The extensive 
museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland will hereafter be suitably deposited 
in the Hoyal Institution at Edinburgh; apartments have also been pro¬ 
vided by Government for the purposes of that Society, whose renewed 
energies are full of promise as regards the elucidation and coirserva- 
tioii of Scottish antiquities. Very recently the Society addressed the 
Government through their President, the Marquis of Breadalbane, re¬ 
questing that instructions should be given to mark all vestiges of anti¬ 
quity in the maps of the Ordnance Survey now in progress. Lord 
Paninure intimated forthwith the acquiescence of the Govemineut, and 
announced that special directions should be given to the engineer de¬ 
partment to note all ancient vestiges, tumuli, stone monuments, &c. tm 
also ecclcsiustical and other ruins. Lord Panmure impressed upon tlic 
Society the value of their exertions in assisting tlie surveyors with local 
information, through tlie co-operation of their nicmbei's, the ministers 
also and schoolmasters in their respective districts. How many traces of 
early occupation in England, roads, borrows, earthworks, and 1*011101113 
now forgotten, might have been placed on record, had any similar 
appeal been made at the outset of the Ordnance Survey. 

The retrospi'ct of the past year may not be closed without a tribute to 
the memory of tliose, fewer, happily, in number than on sonic former 
occasions, wliose loss wc liave to lament, whose friendly interest or co¬ 
operation in the objects of the Institute has in post times cheered our 
progress. Of its earliest supporters, the Society has lost none perhaps 
more iutidligeut and zealous, or more ready to impart his stores of sterling 
information, than Mr. Willson, of Lincohj, whose extensive rcsoui*ces were 
of special value on the occasion of the meeting in tJiat city. We must 
record, also, witli sincere regret, the deatlis of the Kev. Henry Uose; of 
the Rev. Dr. Spry, Canon of CaiitcTbury; of the talented Copley Pielding, 
one of our earliest supiKirters; of .Mr. Milward, and Mr. Coleridge. We 
have to lament the noble and occumplished Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Viscount Strangford; the able bounder of that iuqiortant 
Government Institution, the Museum of Piaclicul Geology, Sir Henry 
De la Beclic, to whose high scientific attainments and intelligence archaeo¬ 
logy has many obligations; Mr. Patrick Chalmers also, to whose talents 
and earnest prosecution of his purpose, whilst labouring under long and 
severe illness, we owe the knowledge of a very remarkable class of early 
Christian inonuments, the sculptured stones and crosses of North Britain. 
Here, also, must be recorded a tribute of respect to a valued and obliging 
member, Mr. Forrest, whose extensive knowledge of the tasteful pmduc- 
tions of mediaeval skill was perJiaps unequalled, and wliose precious acqui¬ 
sitions were ever freely at our disposal to be produced for the gratification 
of our Society. Amongst others removed from our ranks during the 
post year, are Mr. Deighton, of Cambridge; the Rev. Sir T. G. Cullum, 
Bart; Mr. Tucker, of Coryton; and Mr. Cottingham, whose untimely 
death hai fatally cut short a career full of promise. 

The following lists of members of the Central Committee retiring in 
annual course, and of members of tlie* Institute nominated to fill the 
vacancies, were then proposed to the meeting and adopted : 

Mxmbers Rktiuixc fuom the Committee; —Sir Philip de Grey 
Egerton, Bart, Vice-Pi esident; Edward Blore, Esq.; Thomas L. Donald- 
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son, Esq.; Augustus W. Franks, Esq.; Octavius S. Morgan, Esq.; F.C. 
I Hiirosc, Esq.; W. W. S. Vaux, Esq. The followiiig gentlemen being 
elected to fill the vacancies;—Octavius S. Morgan, Esq., M.F., F.R.S., 

F. S.A., Vice-President; William Harley Bayley, Esq., Barrister-at-La\v; 
Talbot Bury, Esq.. Fellow of tlie Institute of British Architects; Joseph 
Hunter, E.««q., Vice-Fi-esident Soc- Ant, Assistant Keeper of Records; 
George Scharf, Esq., Jun., F.S.A.; George Gilbert Scott, Esq.; Richard 
Westmacott, Esq., II.A., F.ll.S, 

Tile following members of the Institute were also elected auditors for 
the year 1855:—^William Parker Hamond, Esq.; Sj'dney G. R. Strong, 
Es4 ]., Lincoln’s Inn. 

The selection of the place of meeting for 1850 was then discus-sed, and 
various requisitions and assurances of friendly welcome were taken iuto 
consideration. A conlial invitation hod been fommrly received from the 
municipal authorities of Southampton, as also from Peterborough, renewed 
in the kindest manner on tlie present occasion. Mr. Tucker conimuni> 
rated an invitation from the Dean of Exeter, and from other members of 
the In.<ititute in the west of England, where it was considered that a visit 
from the Institute might be rendered highly agreeable. A similar assu¬ 
rance was received from the Ven. Archdeacon of Hereford, from the 
Town Clerk of Hereford, and other friends of the Society in that locality. 
A formal requisition w'as likewise received from the Council of the City 
of Chester, upon the motion of Mr. Sheriff Hicklin, seconded hy Mr.R. 

G. Temple, inviting the Institute to hold the annual congress for 1856 at 
Chester. Fi*om the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
from the Archaeological Society of Chester the most kind assurances 
of welcome and hearty co-operation were addressed, which had been con¬ 
firmed in so gratifying a manner by Dr. Hume and the archaeologists 
from the Palatinate, who hod honoui^ the Institute with tlieir presence 
as deputations from those societies on a previous day. The feeling of 
some members present was strongly expressed in favour of the choice of 
Chester for the next meeting. It was, however, finally decided that the 
encouragement long since expressed towards the Institute from Edinbuigh 
and tlio Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and renewed on the present 
occasion in the most cordial manner, must decide the choice of the scene 
of the ensuing year’s proceedings. It was accordingly moved by Mr. 
Yates, and seconded by Mr. Hayward, that the meeting for 1856 should 
be held at Edinburgh. 

Tlie business of the meeting being thus concluded, the Chairman 
observed that the pleasing duty remained to be performed, to pass their 
most hearty vote of acknowledgment to all tho.«€ whose generous hospi¬ 
talities bad so largely contributed throughout the week to the gratification 
of the Society. To the Presidents of Sections, the Viscount Dungannon, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., and Mr. Wynne, M.P., to all who had 
rendered their aid in carrying out the proceedings of the Sections, and 
had contributed memoirs or aided the investigation of local antiquities; 
to those whose kindness had enriched the museum, more especially to the 
noble Patron of the meeting. Viscount Hill, and to His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, for their valuable contributions to that instructive (»l- 
lection; and to the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, through whose kind permission 
the museum had been so appropriately placed in King Edward’s School. 
No expression of thanks, however, was recorded with more unanimous 
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^fatifiaation thftn to ttie wor^^hipful tlie M^yor and the Local Cummiltee 
formed! uad^r hkaaspices. Kis friendEy exertinni and influence^ not lees 
dtan hk remarkable hoaplullty aad courteoiif consideration»'had eiisared 
a large measure of pleasure and satistaetion during the previous week- 

Several menioira had been oomruunicated, both in connection vrith tile 
irarnwiSate looalides and on suljfects of general antiquarian interest, which 
iirant of time rendered it impractLCftble to bring before the Sections, A 
concluding meeting accordingly took place^ in winch several of these 
cotninunicatiDua were read, in the tvlst Priua Courtj the chair being taken 
by the Rev, Dr. Kennedy, 

A valuable memoir waa read, addreaed to the Institute by Mr. Chahles 
Newton, 't^'Ice-Consul atMEtjleno, and giving adetailed narrative 

of his recent exca^'ationsin the IslandofCaiymnos, through tlie encourage' 
msnt of hla e^ceUencj' Lord Stratford de Rodchfrenhy w'hose liberality the 
expenses of these eKploratlons had been defrayed. 

Ill eitpresaitig the thanks of the meeting u> t]ie talented author^ Hon. 
Secretary of the Institute at an earlier stage of its career. Dr. Kennedy 
took occasion to pass commendation on Mr. Newton’s archaeological 
exertions, during wme years past, and his own high gratlftoatEon in I'eeeiv' 
ingsuoh a relation of these more recent diacoveries, doubly interesting on 
the present occasion as being from one connected! formerly with the Rovarl 
Foundation In Shrewsbury, the school where Mr. Newton had received 
his early training, and which might justly be proud of so distinguished an 

A memoir was then read, communicated by Mr, W. Hylton 
Longstapee, F.S.A,, relating to the History of St, Oswald, and the 
Ecomorabla conflict at Masgrfleld, near Oswestry, the scene of his mar- 
tyrttom, from which that town received its Jiame, 

The Rev. A. T, Paget, Assistant Master of Shrewsbury School, read 
the following notifies of the coElecdon o^f htSS. in the School Library, and 
certain particulars of especial local Interest connected witli them :_ 

The HSS- all came into the poasession of the school within the first 
twenty years of the formutiem of the library, from 1606 to 1626 , soon 
after the aiippressicn of the lUonasteries to Vhieh they belonged. It is 
what we should expect, then, that they would come from our own 
neighbourhood- 

Accordingly, we find that the copy of' Raymond de psenitentla’ belonged 
to the Franciscans of Shrewsbury. On its first page may be read, ‘de 
communitate fratrum minornm Salopesburim de dono fratris Thomas de 
Muddeh’ From the same community came, I believe, the ^ Conititutiones 
Civiles/ which, however, Dr, Butler attributed to the friais in Salisbury, 
The Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse, with a Gloss, by a Canon of . 
Lfchfictd, WAS once ‘Liber Sanctss Marise do Buldvas.’ A Gloss upon 
tlie Paalms was once the property of a Priory of Augustin Canons near 
Weilingtfin, claimed by their challenge—* Tato Uber constat domui de 
Wotubryg.* 

“ Thus muoti for Shropshire. 

*‘ FroTu Chester, forming As it then did a see of the same Bishopric as 
Lichfield and Coventry, there are two 'Ebri de communitate prEsdi* 
catorum Ceatrim.' Theta Dominicojis kept these two boohs, the Gospel 
of St, Luke and the book of Ecelesbstious witli] a comment as I believe by 
their own bishop, but they parted with a tljird of our MSS.^ the Scholaetic 
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History^ to one of tlielr o^n brothevhiood eetablisEied In tlie same coiioty ; 
Me coTciiouuitafe fratrum OMinU PrnedicB^toruin Cestri® oonoteiSLii (says 
the hook of itself) fi-atri A. de Knottesfovd ad temtini^rn vital, Et oum 

a] ten avent Anathenn a sit Ipa i pro meli oifi-- ? conn raunitati. A tncii/ 

Nine others cajoio from the Bamebeneroofoi' (Mr^ liy&tock of ratceohslij 
in the county of Chester) and of tkeco aeveraJ are MTitten in sc like a 
hand, as to suggest tlrat tliey came oat of the sama matrieularioni as tlio 
above named St. Lake and Ecclesiasticua. 

From the same dioccae cause a misMllftneous^ English volume i fora 
Bidding Prayer in this was used in Henry 1 \ s reign at ^t, Mary e 
‘ hj3^ in Coventry and Sc. Chad'si LicbfieltlH 

“Tlie ‘ Summa'oftlie FrancLscan Bartholomew de Sinoto ConcoivJfocf 
Plaa came out of this neigSibouTiioodj to judge from this insertiois by tire 
ijuondam possessor: 


^ ^ SiluC pTw iiJft JlritonUlltl St -ciiUEa- eSJiuLslcuis COfUoi 
NegUgBotia prffibitonii^ I'apEna potfiintiuia^ 
fkipidltBH jndieuaij rabies prineipisi, 

inordinatus CUUna vastim^tOEUia at dctfiStantla luKJirja.' 


^fBnt to enter no further into these proofs of proxiniily to the original 
libraries, add the ErancLcans of Hereford to tlieir dispossessed broth era of 
Shrewsburyj for from them canre our ‘ Dialog! Bead Gpegorii de Vita 

Sanctorum.’ ^ ^ n^i. 

And as a simple commeot upon this test of the probable contents o^r the 
monastic librariest which is derived from a coUeotion fornaed in a single 
riGighboorboed half a century after the Dissolution) out of two score 
volameSi we find two copiers of the entire Bible j one cf the Peiitatonch, 
the books of Eeclfisiasticus and Wisdom, with notes; the Goapete of St. 
Matthew and St. Jobrij witli notes ■, of St. Luke, with notes j the General 
Epistles with notes 1 two copies of the Apocalypse with different not^: 
three different glosses upon the whdo hock of Psalms ; a Concordance of 
the Gospels; a Scholastic History derived from Seriptiu'o^ besid^ the 
devotional and ecclesiastical literature in the other MSS+ Surely the 
proportion which works on Scripture be&r to the rest, will abate the centra 
applied by those who live in an age of printing, against those who lived in 
loss fortunate times. A note by Dr. Butler, in the catalogue 
books, of the Bodleian Library, will turn the tables upon N.B. In 

this catalogue of the Bodleian LibKny, there are more editions ot ArjstotlG 
than of the Bible and Testament eonjancttvely or s^paratuly. Such ifi 


‘f Having cjcempli fled the suggestions wiiich locality affords archaeolngy 
ill the shortness of the transition of these MSS. from the Tnonastic to 
their present keeping, one can step from the scribe to the author by aid 
of the same clue. This ^ St. Luke’s Gospel,^ and ties ' Lcoles^ticc^, 
have been traced by their titie-p^es to the same Black Fnars niLhester. 
The Gospel has for title < Lucns Mftgistri Alesandn, T^\'ho was thm 
Alexander? The Ecdesiastieufi tolls us the opmion of the scnhc as to 
wbit author he was copying—' Eccl^iasticqM, Liber Sapientiis, Magi&tn 

Alexandrl de Staneby.’ „ , . 1 , 

Here, then, w e are assured by com men locality, finding them 0 ^ 
shelves, that we hava commentaries inditcfl ^ 1 

was Master Alexander of Staneby ? He wan Bishop of Li infield m 

iJ S' 
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1224, a scholar of the highest attainments of his day ; buried at Lichfield, 
to which cathedral he annexed the prebends of Tarvin and Wellington. 
And although in authors, as Leland, Tanner, Godwin, &c,, you may find 
this Alexander variously sumamed,— Wendocus (a name belonging^to these 
parts, I may add) and Cestrensis, and Coventrensis, &c.; yet it is 
remarkable that these commentaries preserved in the School library, have 
been as yet undiscovered by his biographers. 

“ I will exemplify the impression that locality must never be lost sight of 
in archaeology, by only one more instance, on which I ask the aid of others 
for a more exact solution than I can give, of a marginal scribbling tliat 
affects to inculpate royalty. 

“The authors of the History of Shrewsbury state m yol. i. p. J75,— 
* A remarkable entry in the margin of an ancient Latin Bible in the 
library of our Schools (MSS. in Museo x. 9), affects to record the name 
of a second son thus royally descended and mysteriously born. Hensr? 
Uoido Dudley Tuther PlanUganett fili*“ 2 E reg & Robti Comitisleiccstr, 
le. Henry Roidom Dudley Tudor Plantagenet, second son of Queen 
Elizabeth and Robert Earl of Leicester. It U a very fair and beautiful 
manuscript on vellum, given by Mr. John Dychar, Vicar of Shabury, 
in 1606; and may have belonged to that parish church before tlie 
Reformation. Sir John Dychar, as he was generally called, son of Robert 
Dychar of Moculion, Ihe Elder, was instituted to Shawbury in the second 
year of Queen Mary, April 8, 1555, and was buried in his own church, 
Dec. 8, 1620, the eighteenth of James I., aAer an incumbency of almost 
sixty years. He was thus competent to transmit the rumours of a very 
long period; and having been instituted under a Popish queen, though he 
afterwards conformed, like roost of his brethren, to the Reformation, he 
was not perhaps particularly well affected to the great foundress of our 
Protestant church. An attempt, however, has been made to deface the 
entry in question ; but the ink employed for this purpose was fainter than 
that used in the original writing, and leaves it distinctly legible.* 

“ Thus far Messrs. Owen and Blakcway had examin^ tlie School MSS., 
but a fbrther search would have refuted their conjecture as to the lo'cality 
of this invention, and added to their information the place of the infant’s 
birth. At the end of a copy of Gregory’s Pastoral Care may be read 
in the same hand, and with the like erasures. * Hufrei*^ ct Hon- 
ricus idem Roydon Dudlee Tuther Plans' ex E 2 E reg^* et Roi^** 
Dudlee comite Leioestr natus Chartlee Comitatu Stafford douio Co. 
Essex.’ 

“ I cannot find an entry of the donation of this MS. to the school library. 
It is open to conjecture that it was once in the possession of the same 
family as the Bible; and that it belonged to a descendant of Mr. Dychar of 
Moculton; for there is preserved in it a record of a transaction in the 38th 
of Henry VllJ., at what may be this Moculton. ‘ Apud Mockleston 
may be found in the note of an acceptance by Henry Liddall, of the 
benefice of Barrow, Cheshire. But then, on the other hand, Mr. Dychar s 
known gifts have always his own name in them. 

“ Thus far 1 miglit have gone along with the authors of tlie ‘ History of 
Shrewsbury ; ’ but at last 1 discovered a third entry of the same scandal: 
only now it is in a printed book, a Hebrew Bible, left by will of Mr. Evan 
Thomas, suuietimu under-curate of St. Mar}'’s, Shrewsbury, or rather 
purchased with money bequeathed by him ; a new book fresh from the 
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shop, that ha^ only pasiHHl through tlie hands of the St. Mary's Church' 
wardens to the School Library shelvca. 

“ Hereupon the whole ground of conjecture is evidently changed. We 
find ourselves with the writer of tl)is scandal against Queen Elizabeth in a 
free school of Royal Foundation, whose revenues were augmented by that 
Viigin Queen. Was his mischief out of malice or out of joke? Observe 
the same hand in all these books, not only to write, but to erase. There is 
no mistaking the contrast of that ink which turned brown when it should 
deface, and that ink which is still distinctly legible—a good grey, in 
spite of time and of effacing fingers. I do not say the same hands, but the 
same hand, for after the peq>etrator of the entry had gone round to three 
books in one library, it is too much to suppose the librarian would have 
only taken tlie same means of correcting his falsehood. 

“ It is less likely to have been done from malice, if it were written afU'r 
the Queen’s death. And surely ^lessrs. Owen and Blakeway might have 
told their readers that the handwriting was evidently not of so early a date 
as the XVIth century. Mr. Joseph Morris of Shrewsbury had, previous to 
the discovei’y of these second and third entries, corrected the Henricus _ 
Roidoiu of Owen and Blakeway into Henricus Rot DomtntM, aud hod 
impugned their reading of a * 2 ’ for a * Q' before ‘ E reg. But this 
cannot be doue with the two other entries. There it is plainly * Roydon, 
and this was a real name. In the School Register a boy was entered 
in 1582, named ‘ Roger Roydon,’ armigeri filius. 

« Still it is no schooRoys hand. It is necessary to find in the school 
an older man an inveterate scribbler with a ready command of Latin. 
There was a master at the head of the school, Mr. Chaloiior, who exer¬ 
cised his pen somewhat freely and his hand, as seen in the Book of Bene¬ 
factors and passim, is not unlike this, which is so free with Queen 
Elizabeth. Still he was dispossessed of his school for his loyalty to 
Charles I., and made better jokes than this would be if practised upon 
the readt'rs of marginal scribbling.' 

“ 1 will only add tliat it is rcinarkifl>le the scribbler should have known 
or lallen upon the Jinigloen MS. and one of thebooks; 
aud that the form of the erasure is the Greek letterPhi, Phi, Phi. 

Mr. Edwaud Frsbman contributed a valuable Memoir on the Eccle¬ 
siastical Architecture of Wales and the Marches, illustrated by a numerous 
series of drawings. The following communications were also received. 

Notices of the Mint of Shrewsbury. By Edwaed Hawkins, Esrp, 
F.R.S., V.P.S.A. ... 

Historical and Architectural Notices of the Ancient Castle ot the 
PaganeU and Dc Somerys at Dudley. By E. W. Godwin, Es<|. 

Observations on a Collection of Contracts for supplying the army of Sir 
’ Thomas Fairfax, in 1645. The original documents, supposed to have 
been part of the mass of public evidences sold in 1838 at8f. per ton, 
were submitted to the meeting. By W. B. Dickhnson, Esfj. 

Observations on a remarkable sepulchral Brass at Weiisley, Yorkshire. 
By the Rev. J. Rainx, jun. (Printed in this volume, p. 238.) 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations, 
in aid of the expenses of the Shrewsbury Meeting :—lhe Recorder of 
Shrewsbury, 3/L 'is .; the Ven. .Archdeacon of St. Asaph, 3/. 3#.; Sir 
John Boiieau, Bart., bl. ; D. F. Atcherlcy, Es(]., Marton, Salu]), 5/. ; Rev. 
J. M. Traherne, 2/. 2^.; Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., 3/. J#.; R- 
Haycock, Esq. 1/.; R. A. Slancy, Esrj., 5/.; Albert Way, Et-*!. 2/. 



HANDBOOK Of THK ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE 
AS APPLIED TO THE DEOOiUTlON OF FURNITURE, ARMS, AND 
iTE^ELS, &JC. TrBDaL&tcd from tbeFrscc]] of M. JllLE^ LahaHTE, vith Notffiij 
aciid cDpumalj RLuscralcd. Lmdcai i Jtihu MiUfi'A/:, AlLemiU'Es 

A ^JOOD book on MedioTal Art baa long been wonted botli in tbia country 
and sbro&d i wo eofigrntdote Bnglieli Fircbiwologistfl on M, Labitrte'fl manual 
being now made uceeBaible to them. The great work of M. du Sommerard,. 
" L&a Arts da Moyen-age,” ijj fsr too costly to ho wltbui tlio rea^h of juoat 
peraoDS Trko take an interest m these matteiB, while the plates are occa¬ 
sionally iuaccurste and tho toxb very incomplete, onnsisting of four only of 
the thirty oliAptOrS intended to be written. The work recently pubh^ed 
under the direction of If. Sore^ " Lc Moyeu-age et la Eenaiaeanee*'' h 
bulky, ajid the aeparntfi treatiaoe of whioh it is oompoBcd are rery unequal, 
and Oven in some eases Terj superficial. Willemin’a flue work^ ■' Monu- 
mens Inedits,”’ and Shawls pubiicatiouij of the Same kind, tbough veiy 
beautifnl coilccduiis of engraYinga, cannot pi'operly be calJci treOHSeo on 
MedieviLl Art, 

M. Labarte'^a work is the only one which enn he considered a manual. 
It originated tiiua : aomewhere about the year 1S30, M. rJobiHge-DumeiiiJ, 
a gentleman of taste as well as fortnqo in Paris, deternamei to form a col¬ 
lection illustratiYc as well of the artistic pi'ocassca as of the manners and 
customs of tJio Middle Ages. This oolteotioo d.eseended at his death to 
his son, M. Marcel Debrnge and hia Bon-in-law, M. Laborta. The latter 
was not satisfied with boiog merely tbe possessor of to many cariosltiafi. 
He determined to iuTestigate their history, and to make a complete cata¬ 
logue of the collectiou. For this pui'p<Bc lia viaited moet of the continantal 
miisaumE, and being thus prapa-rod, Lo published “ Description dies Objeto 
d'Artqui composent \a. collection Debiuge-Dumenil,” to wliicb ha profiled 
an elaborate and well-digested latrod notion; it ia of this introduetiou 
tbflt tJio book Under notice ia a translation. 

Prom the form of publication, M, Labarte's work attracted little atten¬ 
tion out of Paris, iintil tlie aal^ and dispeL'alon of the coUcotion wkieb it 
described, when it was net to be procured on account of the small number 
of copies issued. ^ Mr, Murray has tbcrefiiTe done us good Service in pub- 
Jisbiug a iranslatioQi All references to the colleoticu have been omitted, 
aa well as the cataJoguo. We somewhat regret the absence of the pre¬ 
face, as it gives an iiitcresting account of what hem been dona towards 
illusirating the history of ^Icdieval Art, and ena-bles us better to appreciate 
the scope and inteation of the author. 

Tile work before us is divided into chapters, the subjeote of which have 
Liceo^ doteo'miued in some measure by the artistic processes employed in 
iniikEng oi' ei'namcuttug tlio objects of tlio collection. 
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Ciiapter 1 ia devoted to Sculpture. After aome general obaervations on 
the charactoriaticB of varioiia periods, the author treats of the application 
of this art to ivory, wood, wax, and other aoft substauces, ending with 
aculptnre in metal and gem-en^aving. 

The subject of chapter 2 is Painting and Calligraphy, including illumi¬ 
nated manuBcripta, glass painting, embroidery, and mosaic. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to engravers’ work. 

Chapter 4 treats of the art of Enamel, which ho divides into various heads, 
according to the mode of application, and describes at some length. It is, 
perhaps, one of the moat valuable chapters in the book, though now in 
some measure superseded by Count Labordo’s " Notice des Emaux du 
Louvre.” We cannot avoid pointing out a few defects in this portion of 
the work, which we are sure that M. Labarto himself would now willingly 
correct. At p. 109 he notices the ornaments found in 1653 in the sup¬ 
posed tomb of Childeric, and a golden platter found at Gonrdon, in the Haute 
Sadne. These ornaments, which resemble in workmanship the brooches 
found in our Saxon graves, he classes os clcisonnS enamels, whereas, in 
truth, the embellishments ore pieces of polished red glass, or more pro¬ 
bably garnet, set in gold. The same may be said of tbe " Cup of 
Chosroes,” a shallow Persian dish, preserved in the Bibliothequo Impcriale 
at Paris, and which Is, in fact, a combination of stamped circles of red, 
green, and white glass set in gold, after the fashion of leading in window 
glass ; while the medallion, bearing the portrait of Chosroes, King of 
Persia [a.o. 531—579], is a disk of crystal carved in relief. M. Laborde 
has shown that the enamels '* appUte," which are so often found in 
medieval inventories, do not necessaiily apply, as supposod by M. Labarto, 
to cloisonne enamels, but would include all enamels which are “ avpliqui’* 
to the object which they ornament. We may also notice the little im¬ 
portance given to German euamels, which will surprise those who are 
acquainted with the rich ecclesiastical treasuries of North Germany ; and the 
entire omission of Italian painted enamels, of which the Louvre has long 
possessed fine specimens. 

In chapter 5, we find a description of Damascene work, or the ornamen¬ 
tation of iron and bronze by inlaying or encrusting gold or silver. This 
art appears to have flourished principally in Northern Italy, where it was 
no doubt brought into vogue by the Venetians after their Oriental 
conquests. 

Chapter G furnishes us with a short account of Lapidaries’ work, includ¬ 
ing the costly cups of crystal, and other bard substances, which were so 
much prized both in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, rather for the 
richness of the material of which they were made, than for the artistic 
workmanship bestowed upon them. 

Chapter 7 is devoted to Goldsmiths’ work (Orfevrerie), including under 
that title “ not only statuettes, bas-reliefs, vessels and jewels of gold and 
silver, but also shrines, reliquaries, and domestic utensils, in copper, chased 
and gilt, enriched with precious stones and enamels ; the pewters of Briot, 
of wonderful finish ; and, in short, all objects of metal-work, which in their 
time belonged to the goldsmiths’art.” This is a very valuable chapter, 
which M. Labarto has partially remodelled for Serb’s “ Moyen-age.” It 
includes a very interesting account of the. goldsmiths of Italy who 
have furnished so many men of eminenco in the mgher branches of the fine 
arts. 
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In chapter 8 we have an acconnt of Ceroinic art, in which the author 
traces the history of enamels aud stanniferous glazes, ns applied to pottery, 
from their dawn in Byzantium and the East, to their more complete develop¬ 
ment in Spain aud. Italy. Then their independent discovery by Bernard 
Palissy, a man of whom France is now so justly proud, to their full pprfoc- 
tion in the workshops of Sevres and Dresden. 

Chapter 9 contains a history of Glass as applied to the manufacture^ of 
vessels and the like. The principal portion is devoted to Venetian 
examples, which M. Debruge was one of the first to rescue from neglect. 
The various processes are described by which the nobleworkmen of 
Murano fashioned those marvellous productions which we admire but cannot 

imitate. . . 

Chapter 10 describes Armourers’ work, and more especially its appli¬ 
cation to the decoration of armour, weapons, and their accessories. 

In chapter 11 is a short notice of what has been termed Locksmiths 
work as applied to ornamental iron-work. 

Chapter 12, consists of a slight sketch of the history of Clock-work, 
and the varieties of form which clocks and watches have undergone. 

. In chapter 13 may be found some interesting particulars relating to 
Ecclesiastical and Domestic fnmiture. 

Chapter 14 is devoted to a notice of Oriental Art, arranged in the same 
order that the European has been. It is very short, in conBe<iuence of 
the collection of Oriental objects not having been very extensive. It 
includes some interesting observations on the early history of porcelain, and 
on the damascened work of ilesopotamia. 

The original book has few illustrations, chiefly selected from the 
Debruge collection. Mr. Murray has, with M. Labarte’s permission, availed 
himself of these, and has added a considerable number of new woodcuts. A 
descriptive list of them will be found at the commencement of the ^ volume, 
inasmuch as some of them are not noticed in the text. V'e ore able, by 
Mr. Murray’s kindness, to give our readers some specimens of the illustra¬ 
tions, having selected those which are most likely to be interesting to English 
archaeologists, , 

Plate 1 represents two sculptured bas-reliefs in stone, which aro xn^ the 
wall of the south aisle of the choir in Chichester Cathedral. They are said to 
have been removed to their present situation from the Saxon cathedral at 
Selsey. The style, however, of the workmanship and many of the details 
would rather point to the Xllth century as the period of their execution. It 
is not improbable that they may have formed a part of the decorations of the 
Norman cathedral erected at Chichester by the bishops Radulfus and 
Sefirid I., between 1114 and 1150, and which was destroyed by fire in 
1186, They aro executed on separate blocks of masonry, which have 
evidently been shifted and ill put together. Their present position may have 
been occasioned by the extensive repairs which were executed in conseijuence 
of the fire, or they may have been subsequently displaced to make room for 
additional buildings. 

The next plate is a specimen of sculpture in ivory, being two leaves of a 
Roman consular diptych. It bears the names and titles of Flavius Taurus 
Clomentinus. consul of the East, a.d. 513. The consul himself is seated on 
a curule choir, attended by figures of Rome and Constantinople ; above are 


’ Glass-makers both at Venieeand in France enjoyed the privilege of nobility. 
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medftUioaB, suppoaci to ropreaent UiaEmperw AnBgt^ldLl^l and tbeEmpi'CEa 
A]j<i4iie. This cmiouB object tfUI be remecabered us one of the princlpiil 
attraetionB of ibe Fqirvary CoHfiction* whieli vt^ ejibiblted nt tbe rooms 
of tbe IiiHtituEe during tbc year 18d3. It la oce of the wrica of casta pub¬ 
lished by the Arundel Societyj s-nd notir forma jt portloTt of th& Tery v^luahlc 
museum ivLieh haa been brought together by Mr. Joseph Major, of Livor- 
pool, to Trhoin archaeologiata are so muob indebted for socurbig and pub- 
lEahing the Fausaett Collection. 

An interesting apociiuea of oarving in wood ia farnliibcd in the aceem- 
panylng print of the back of a saddle. The original Is 9i by 5 tndic!;, 



QirT!jd Boddlo-tonk. 13tli oautuify. 


vovy ddieately entred, and of the XTIItb ceninry. It is conpidc^dby Some 
French antiquaries to hoof English workmnngliipH which ia not improbable. 
Tills inEerfisiing object was in the Debriige Goliection ; thence it passed inhj 
Mr. Hope's poa&esaion, and it now belongs to Mr. EranSj an Englisii 
amateLtr residing in FariS> 

In plate III. ifl roproaented a portion of the covions tepcstry preserved at 
Coventry. Mr* Scharf esliibited an e^quiaite drawing of tba whole at 
Shrewabury, which thjjac who were present at that meeting wili, we are 
sure, remember. The original is divided into aii eompArtmeutB, the two 
central ones represent the Trinity and the Aesumptlon. On either aido 
of these ai'c compartments with sainta, and a king sud queen with their 
respective atteudjuits. The woodent shows ub the compartiaeiit oontaiaiTig 
the king and hia court. In the work under noLiec, it is considered to represent 
Henry YI. The costumes* however, belong to the xaEgn of Henry YII*± 
and it is that monaivli who is probably represented* The workmanship ia 
evidently Flemiah, but tiie arched crown with cirassea and deur-de-liB* and 
the red rosea in the border* show that it waa intended to represent the 
Court of England. 

As a specinaen of cmiinelled woi'lc, we have aclected the Romaii vessel 
founi in one of the aopulchrca in the Bartlow HiUa, being one of the 
^nest e]t4xnples of that kind of wovlr that has hitherto be^n discovered, hot 
it Wfi3 unfortunately destroyed in the fine at Easton Hall, Eases. There ia a 
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coloured engraritig of it in the Archffiologia, vol. xi., pi. 35, and it is 
noticed in Arch. Joum. toI. ii. p, 157. 





EuameUed Roman Yiiai!. Rartlow llUla. 


As a specimen of omameutol irou-work wre have selected a scutcheon 
from a door in St Geoi^e's Chapel, Windsor. It has both the merits and 
the faults of tlie period at irhich it uras executed, viz., the end of the 
XVth centorj, being rich in design and well'executed, but nioaotoaous and 
weak in its details. - 

The magnificent reliquary of Orvieto, represented in plate IV., is 


one of the finest specimens of goldsmitlis’ work, nnd one of the most 
interesting monuments of enamelling that remain in Italy. It has, mora- 
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over, the tantalising GharacteriBttc of being inTiaibls to mast tvQT'ollera, 
M. Lflbarte does not apposx to have been more fortunate tban others* TMb 
iatbe moro to be regretted, m the onatnola are stated to be pamted. M. 
Labai'te,. however, juatlj eousiders that they luaBt be asecahed by floating 
tranfipfirent enamete over a delicate bas-reliof; the effect oF Trlncb mueb 
rei^emblos piiiatiDg, Tbia fine work waa esecutei by UgoUno Yen, a 
gotdamitb of Siena, in ISSS, The eaamola represeot oq one aide the 
biBtorj of file Miracle of Eelaena, which the reliqnary w&a coiifitnicted to 
euBhriiie, and, oti tJio other, tho Pa&sion of Our Lord* 

A very quaint eiample of Oriental work it sbowo in a brass ewer, 
dam aeceuoii with silver. The original is praserved in. t)io British Museum. 
Some few speoitnens of tliia kind have been found with mines of sultacB 
and towns, ahowing that they wei'e principally manufactured in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and that they are often os early as tlie XJIIth centnvy. 

There are necessarily great difficulties in translating a work hko M, La- 
barte's. Betide such as are generally inifldent to the renderiag of ono 
language into auotlier, eapccialTy when the subject roJa-tos to art, there is 



Muffimd. It luelnes. 

that .which aritee from the French practice of enlarging their terms for 
the purposes of elassification, while we are semewhat aceuatomed to restrict 
OUTS for technical osoe, Notwithstanding these otstaclea, th& tmiiala- 
tioo On the whole appoara satisfactory. We could have wished, however, 
that the notes added by the translator had bcendietinguLshed frcm those^of 
the author, as is usually done. That on "Art Mobilier {P‘coutamg 
Bomc curious matter, but the words do no t ooflur in that form ia M. Labartc s 
work, the ongInaL phi-aso being " Objats d^Art MohiUena,^' 

van Tii, ^ ^ 



^rcDatoIogical Intelligence. 

The Earl Powve has accepted the Presidency of the Cambrian 

ro''S Annual Meeting for 

1856 will be held under his auspices at Welshpool, during either the first 
or second week of September. Detailed notices of the arrangements will 
be given m the “ Archaeologia Cambrensis.” The first volume of the 
third seriM of that valuable periodical has been completed, and the firet 
number of a second volume has recently been issued. 

Caulfield, of Cork, autJior of an illustrated work on 
Uie Lpiscopal and Capitular Seals of the Irish Cathedral Churches fof 
which two porHons have appeared), has prepared for publication a valuable 
contribution to Irish Ecclesiastical and Topographical History. It is Uie 
Diocesan Roll of Cloyne in the time of John de Swaffliam, Bishop of that 
see, 136^73, and illustrates in a remarkable manner the constitutions 
and privileges of the Irish Church at that period, the peculiar eitactions 
under which land was hel^ the suits, services, &c., enjoyed by the lord. 
The roll known as the « Pipa Colmanni,*' measures twenty-seven feet in 
length. Mr. Caulfield proposes to give a facsimile, translation of the text, 
accompanied by ^notations. The subscription is only five shillings, and 
names of subscribers should be addressed to him. North Mall, Cork! 

The Rev, W. K. 11. Bedford has in preparation an illustrated cata- 

I to the Bishops of England 

and Wales; an useful implement to the Fasti, especially the racent 
edition of Le Neve, produced by Mr. T. Duff’us HaX, and essential in 
many cases to enable the historian to identify the several personages. The 
’ Episcopacy " was in part cmried out, 

Pn J »“gg«ted, by the Rev. W^ A. Poole, in the “ Reports and 

n Northampton Architectural Society," for 1852, n. 14. Mr 

s"Zcoffilf *■“ 

Mr, F. T. Dollman, author of “Examples of Ancient Pulnits 
sub^ripUon) “Examples of Ancient Dom^estic 
Arahitecture, of an interesting class,—the Medieval Hospitals. Bede- 
houses, school^ &c.; a work of considerable practical utility in times 
when many charitable institutions and schools^re ^ectX a“d S 

rei|uired. The publication will consift of 
rty plates, includmg plans, sections, and details, and will form four 
qu^rly parts. Ford's Hospital at Coventry, St JoTn's iSsn^I 

buildings of the same class at Ewebie 
Stamford, Warwick, &c., are subjects in preparation. Subscribers’ names 
may be sent to the Author, 6, Albert Street. Regent's Sk 

first ^^«^*O^OOICAL SoCIETV will shortly publish the 

fh^Rev F n comprUing_‘« Surrey Archeology." by 

Architecture and AiV’by L^e^Rev^^^^ Archaeology upon 

S^Stefomln Momiment at cSn," by^G: 

klXrZ* Silchester to'Staines," by 

by E. TAnwm Esq^""^ Wall-paintings discovered in Lingfiald Church," 



AUNITAL MEETING- OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
TO BE HELD AT EDIHBHRGH IN JULY, 1856, 

Patron— His RoTAt UiGnaugg 'the Piukce Aldeut^ K,G. 

Tite Central Commitko hare the gratifica-ticKQ to announca that 
H.ILIL T]io pEUiiCB ALflEiit has been graoEonaly pleaeed to betomE 
Fatj.'on of the meeting. whEob, in nocorciance with tlm enconraging assutv 
ancee of wclcomo arid iuritation received fA-om Edinburgh and from the 
Societj of Actlquarieg of Scotlond, has been oiTangod to take place in 
that city -to^rai'da the close of July* in the present year, Tha aieeting hoa 
■hccu favoured with the cordial sanction and cncouragainecit of the Lord 
Pnovost and the Itanieipol authoritiei, th& Pjreadcnt and Counctl of tbe 
Royal Scottiah Academy, as also of many inflnentiel pcracog in ScotlajaA 
who take intei'est in historical aud archaeological invfigtjgation. 

The Committea desire to invite the cspeutal attention of the tfiemhcra of 
the Institute to the iirceiitien of the Royal Seotti&li Academy to cni'ty into 
effect the formation of an eKtcnsivo Eiitibltion of Scottish EiaTOUiOiL 
PenTiiAiT3 so the National Gallery at Edinburgh. The propoaitiou, origi¬ 
nated some lime since by the AcaAomy aud the Society of Aotiquuries of 
Scotland, baa boon taken up with energy on tha oecoaion of tbeTidt of the 
Inttitute to Edisjburgh. The project having been submitted to the Eon. 
ComuoigsLoiicra of the Board of Manufactarea in that city, and having 
received their entire approbation, baa been brought tieforc tlse Lorda Cem- 
missionea's of bor Majesty’o Ti'ea&uiy, and has now obtained ttie' sanctiou of 
tho govortiment. The great interest of such an esbibitioii in tho iltug- 
tration of tlia Iliatoi'y of Art, and the elocidalion of Nation nJ History, aa 
also in its bearing on tlie development of an Hiatorital Sohool of Painting 
in Scotlatid, must be generally a|]preciated. On no former occasion haa 
any esteosive assemblage of portraits bcon brought together in this 
country for nnblic e;iliibLtioa, and ihe pnqiose originated through the taste 
and epirit of tlm Scottish Academy is scarcely leas interesting to the. 
antiquary tlian to tbc lovej' of art. It must largely contribota to the grati¬ 
fication of the members of the Arcli&eologLcal lu&tUute visiting Edinburgh 
during the meeting In July. Tbe President aud Council of the Scottish 
Academy have invited tbe co-Operacion of our Society in fnrthoranee of their 
unportanfi uiidertaking, ospccdaLly in giving iiifornjation regarding portraitfl 
preaerved in private collections in England, and in any manner facilitating 
their transniLSsion. Any communication maybe addiTssed to D. 0. Hilt* 
Esg*, Secretary of the Royal Scottisli Academy, or to the Secretaries of the 
Inatitube. TLa Scotilsh Acad&my take upon themaelves oil expenses, car¬ 
riage of picturea to and froiu Edinbuigb, Ac. The o^hihltion will bo 
placed in tbc structuiie r&eoutly eom|d[dted by government, adjoining the 
Ecyal Institution, aud eoraprising numei'ous spacious liaJIa dostinod for tbe 
display of productions of ait, for wliicb purpose it3 poaifion end great 
aeeuritj pi'esent many advaiitagea. The collection will be under the con- 
etant core O'f responEible odours of the Scottish Academy. Any poggesaorg 
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of portraits, in London or the South of England, who maj be disposed to 
aid this interesting object by entrusting them for exhibition, may conve¬ 
niently do so by communicating with Mr. Charles Green, 14, Charles 
Street, Middlesex Hospital, the accredited agent of the Academy for ti*an8- 
mission of paintings for the annual exhibitions in Edinburgh. 

The Scottish Academy has evinced eveiy desire to contribute to the 
gratification of our meeting in Edinburgh, and the cordial readiness to afford 
every facility and encouragement towards the Institute has been shown in 
a marked manner, the Gorermnent having, at the friendly request of the 
Academy, sanctioned the appropriation of a most desirable and secure 
position in the new structure above mentioned for the Museum of the 
Institute during the Meeting. It is proposed that in the present year the 
collection, which has invariably formed so attractive a feature of the 
annual meetings, should comprise chiefly Scottish historical reliques, of 
every period, with illustrations of the ancient arts and art-manufactures, 
more especially connected with Scotland. Such an assemblage must prove 
a most valuable and interesting accompaniment to the Historical Gallery of 
Scottish Worthies. 

GEORGE VDLLIAMY, SeerOary. 


ArxBTJiXXTB or thb Arohaboiooioxl IsunruTB, 
26, Suffolk Street, PaB Mall, London, 
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Cbesterford, Roman andquiuee found at, 
109, 180. 

Giichester, state lantern at, called a 
Moon, 374; early scnlpturea in tlie 
cathedral, 407. 

Church goods at Shrewsbury, f. Edward 
VL, 268. 

Cironcester, Roman antiquities, Samian 
ware, &e., found at, 286. 

Gaytoii, Mr. W., letter relating to the 
wars of Edward III,, commtmicatcd 
by, 78. 

Clock at St Paul’s Catliedinl, agreement 
relating to, 173 ; notices of ancient 
clocks, 175. 

Clutterbuck, Rev. J., seal exliibited by, 296. 

Cool, singnlar use of, in a Roman interment, 
78; used as fuel by the Romans, 79. 

Coffin-slsb, sculptured, found at Cambridge 
Outle, 201. 

Coins, British, found in Surrey, 83 ; Roman, 
found in Ireland, 97; Roman,found at 
Cbesterford, 112 ; gold, of Charles II., 
found in a log of wood, 200. 

Coleraine, Roman coins and silver ingots 
lound at, 97. 

Coleme, Wiltshiie, Romau villa at, 89. 

Cologne, document witli the seal of, 98. 

Comb, of bronzo, found at Cbesterford, 112. 

Constantinople, mosaics in Sta. Sophia, 
uotioed, 84. 

ConxwAi.L : — Roman inscription at St 
Hilary, 283. 

Coventry, tapestry at, 417. 

Cowbum, Mr, old plate exhibited by, 192. 

Cremation, in buiials, 309 ; causes of its 
disuse, 323. 

Crosier of the Abbot of Fore, in Ireland, 
277. 

Croyland, knives found at, 188. 

Cross, of St Guhnet, in Irohuid, 85 ; frag¬ 
ment of, found near Norton, Durham, 
151 ; found at Caidlsie Cathedral, 180; 
near Bakcwell, 102 ; Stmnton-le-Strest, 
Durham, 196 ; Sheffield, 278. 

Crystal, holy-water vessel of, exhibited, 202. 

CvMBKRuxD ;—Scnlptured cross, found at 
Carlisle Catliednl, 180; ci'obs witli 
Kanes, at Bewcastle, 199 ; Roman 
altar, found at Flurapton, 227. 


D. 

Damascened work, examples of, in Mr. R. 
Hawkius' collection, 184; iu the British 
Museum, 421. 
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De Vei‘«, £*rl of Oxford, monument of, at I 
Castle Hedingham, 181. j 

Dsrbtshirk :—Antiquidea found at Mon- 
jraah, 16; sculptured croesea at Bako- 
urell, 192 ; grant from William de 
Ferrers relating to Spondon and Chad- 
des<len, 286. 

Dbtonshire :—Broze spears found at South 
Brent, 84; mve-slab of Joan Raleigh 
at East Budleigh, 191 ; bronze figure 
of Chiron found at SidmouUi, 194. 

Digby, Sir Kene]in,>ISS. formerly belonging 
to, 294. 

Diptycli, of die Emperor Romanus, 87 ; of 
ClementinuB, Consul, 412. 

Ditteridgo, Wilts, mural paintings found at, 

195. 

DocuMBtnrs, Oeioinal :—letter relating to 
die wars of Edward III., 73 ; Petidon 
of Walter le Marberer to Edward II., 
136; agreement regarding a clock in 
St. Paal’s Cathedral, 178; collection of, 
in Mr. Vizard's posoeesion, 286; re¬ 
lating to ohorch goods in Slirowsbory, 
269; relating to the Courtenay family, 
290 ; Letter to Henry IV. from die 
Duchese of Bavaria, 377. 

Doddingtou, Kent, sepulchral slab found at, 
280 . 

Doasmiiiiuc:—Urn fonnd on Binoombe 
Down, 193 ; silver ring found at 
Kingston Lacy, 193. 

Dunoyer, Mr., his aooount of St Gobnet's 
Cross, 85. 

Dunvegan, ancient cup formerly preserved 
at, 79. 

DumnAM:—Account of Norton Church, 139; 
sculptured fragment at Hartlepool, 
149; cross near Norton, 151; sculp¬ 
tured fragments at Stabtoii le Street, 

196. 

Dyson, Rev. F., his account of a cnictfonn 
couduit at Malvern Wells, 88. 


E. 

Edward II., petition relating to expenses 
incurred when he was made a knight, 
136. 

Edward HI., letter relating to his wars in 
-France, 73. 

Edward VI., proceedings relating to church 
goods in nis reign, 269. 

Egyptian antiquities, beads found in Scot¬ 
land, 275. 

Elizabeth, Queen, ungulor scandal relating 
to, 406. 

Ellacombe, Rev. H., seal of John Huae, 
exhibited by, 203. 

Ellis. Rev. P., enamelled plate exhibited 
by, 97. 

Ely, pierced leaden quarries found at, 286. 

Euamels ;—ornament fouml at Soutliacre, 
89; plate found at Penmon, Anglesea, 


97; representing Evangelistic symbols. 
In Rev. W. Sneyd’s collection, 183; 
roundel of the time of CharUs L, 188; 
watch enriched witli, in Mr. Morgan's 
collection, 203; bronze ornaments, 
found in SuiTolk, 279; Roman brooch 
found at Painawick, 279; notices of 
various proceases of the art, 411; vase 
found at tlie Bartlow tumuli, 417; 
silver reliquary at Bolsena, 419. 

Essbx Seal found at Dohden, 89; Roman 
shafts and remains foond at Cb ester- 
ford, 109; pottery, Samian ware, 4c., 
t5., 180; tomb of the Kail of Oxford at 
Castle Hedingliam, 181; sculptured 
chimney-piece formerly at Gosfield 
Hall, 182; carved bedstead, formerly 
in the possession of tlie De Vires, 182; 
Roman reiiques found at Takeley, 197; 
enamelled vase found st Bartkw, 417. 

Eyton, Rev, B, W., his ‘'Antiquities of 
Shropshire,” noticed, 288; Memoir on 
Lilleshall Abbey, by, 229. 


F. 

Falkeiier, Mr. C., bronze celt found at 
Deddington, exhibited by, 83. 

Fatkner, Mr. R, his acooont of Roman 
remains found in Wilts, 283. 

Farrer, Mr., ivory cup and antiqtuties 
exhibited by, 86, 

Faussett Collection, proposed publication 
on, 308. 

Fibulae, Roman, found in Gloucestershire 
and OxfordUiire, 279. 

Figg, Mr., his account of the lantern at 
Lewes Priory, 108. 

Fitcli, Mr., enamelled ornament exhibited 
by, 89; seal of Peter de Dnlling, 196. 

Fitzwilliaro family, eepulcfaral brass with 
thear arms, 82. 

Flint, flakes of, for pointing arrows, found hi 
Morionetlishire, 189; celt, found in 
Sussex, 278; arrow-head and flaying- 
knife, in ilr. Brackstone's collection, 
285; weapons of, mixed with objects of 
metal in early German iiitermeuta, 
836. 

Fonts, at Morrille and Linley, Salop, 209. 

Fooutains Abbey, jars found under die 
choir, 276. 

Prance, letter relating to tlie wars in, t. 
Edward HI-, 73; sculptured ivories ac 
Parns, 87, 291; ditto, at Sens, 88; 
Government coinmiasion relating to 
Roman juiUqulties, 178; eepulchral 
slob of Simon de Montfort at Carcas¬ 
sonne, 280. 

Franks, Mr., Irish trnmpets exhibited by, 
96; bronze palstaves, found in Kent, 
193; bronze blade and dsgger-ahcatli, 
201; astrolabe made for Prince Henry, 
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hpOH(]e-ij[pciO0B Jrom ihe Bcl'nal 
coll&ctLptij it>. 

F^Rmiuij hia MemDir dH the Life And 
iDsAiUi of Earl (icnlmiLe^ 47 ; 4JUPXimL]]i 
catea dseda Talatb}^ to Gloucefiteffellirej 
2flC. 


C. 

CormaiJy ^™M(i9ftnm3 at NuKinbnrj' and 
Ma^encp^ 179> inoaLds iai- Sanimu 
wai'e^ found near Wieabadraij ^El4 ] «(il- 
lectiouB bp M. Leniliardij roLafjii^ (O 
local ilinicotaj 2iJ5; Ancneiit KEniduhral 
bAiij^i^Sj urns, ^12, ^lo; Heatlian 
GraTta of North Gcrmanp, 

IjltLgH, Ri>rawi, ohjoCb fif, round at ChcGtar- 
forJ, 113; at TalieEepj Eaaai:^ IS?, 
IBS, 

- ■ — j painted^ at Iving^a Colloj^ GEiapol^ 
Cambridge, l^Si, floQ. 

OtOuci^iifiSK I an: — Dronat bead- pEeOi, 
found at LechLamptiaa, 7; Remin ui- 
tLquitiea neir Clicltfinluun, 10^ 12; 
ItotiiananilqaitEftiat KinEaLuolmes BS ; 
aeglpCur^at ElToji^BeLd, ^ Bnaniellej 
HbaLa near Painawiok, S7E); daoda re- 
JatJitg to Old SodbuL'p, in Miv 
'Vizacid^a jMHs^c^iotij 2!)^; 9ual of 
Haplew Abbep^^adr 

GoblUfrt-, heu Ci'oaa aud efiigy in 

Ireland, 

Godivin, Mr. E. W., hla noticd of a Roman 
Tills at ColrnlCj CH j of iniiral 

jmiiltinjja irJ IiEttfi'b][jo ctuu'eti, Iffo; of 
Mulptu™* Sit MwiliflMdt iJ.; of a flrag- 
raentof Mooriah wai'e, ill, 

Godwine, the EarJ, memoir on hia life and 
death, 4&. 

Oomondo, Mr., hia aooOimt of Ibrniiin an^ 
tiqnitioain GloucBiitci^hiit, ID, 112. 

Gordon, Act. R., Roouta Cibuhfi In hia col- 
leotion, 37Dn 

G<»slield Hah, losses, sculphu'fid meniwlat 
of (])e Hattlfr of B(Mwo?th fonaarlp 
there, 102. 

GnvQS, Rev. Ck, liiB explanation of OglianiiS 
on a Blab found at Brcssap^ ^1S.~ 

Gnsncrj Rot. W., liis nnticB of a ftomon 
tdtur found at ^"innhoator, ISS. 


E. 

"Hatc^'^ nt llie Haw TempSe, at tho 
kiiighung of P lin ce Ed war'd, 137. 

Hiiaf.ButnF!:—Roman altar found at W[n- 
rlteator, Retnan I'ontaitrs at Ft'ox* 
deld, lfh>, 27 Bj bi'onze eeltj fbuud nt 
Lisa^ ^IB. 

Harr 11(1, Mr., bt'Olizt imtiitnitjojq fnnnd near 
lltdoftworth, oshibitfld hp, 'J7ti. 

Hartlepool, ^Guljtturcd frjtgiumt found al^ 

U9. 


Ilattflhor'Jie, Rov. CL H,, bis Memoir on tJie 
ParJiaju cnta of Cambridge, 127. 

Hastings fmailp, MS. fueinerlp belonging 
to, Ci7. 

Hanglimnnd Abbey, SaEep, grioiiud-plan ofj 
alhJ. 

Hawkey M^'., eommunloatoe BOtici^S bf 
A frieatr ri np-ruonepj 17 5. 

Haivliitrs, ilJf., hia artount of A dlaenvery of 
gold coiitP, lUD f of tho Steel key ffn*^ 
merlp belongiBg to tbe !t>ue do Luyueg, 
2i)C. 

Hawltina, Mr. Ihibflej CKhiEdta an iTcn^ box 
of Sm'acunrc (viij'Jfj HSd^ dannwcutind 
Bill TOT, ffr.; chuSHi-plece of rTalrun' tnuJt, 
JDS, 

[loiiLokaoj Mr.j Rjomau ataudard Cirllibhiod 
by, lfl4. 

Uoi]na;n, 12^ IB; Saxud^lflj SCorot, 

I ■ 21. 

Heni^ IV"., lEttpr from tint Rtaibesa of 
Eavai'iA to, 377. 

Henry Vll., Brnlp to fu'd flguro of^ formerly 
ad Geatiold fJaHj 111^. 

Henry, Prlnee, Boil of JUUOS I., BEti'oiEihQ 

I made for, 

i ILcruldry, quartecinp on A fragment of A 

' Bepulelaral bras^ Jn the RrltliEli Mu- 

fcjur-n, 62; ai'cng on ntomb at Norton, 
on. Hni'liatn, 146, 

Hervift, Mr,, exbiliitB aneur pattern A:atinei.l 
helmet, 36; poTvder'horu and t^^mlciolto 
fi'cm tEio JfemDd CuMol-uou, 2113. 

Hoar'll, Ml'. E.^ b lb notioe of a broua rcefght, 
67. 

Horn, foi'drinking, in the fJcv. W. Siicyd’B 
colLeciioti;, 2i?2j; powder^ltciriij fuund in 
Ii'oEuhI, 

Howard^ Cai'dinal, MS. given by, to tho 
Dominican Convent at Bnrnltoina, 6S. 

Eqgn, Rev. T.jexhibits ascnlptumo In Ivory, 
60; RoBEo-Gi'eelL ti'iptynh^ JSC; bronzt; 
figure of Herenlc^ 2B0, 

HuntCf:, Mr., Memoir on aoi Ilium litated 
Rook of DOTotlouB by, G5; ikle rentai'ks 
on a RntriJta inaci'iption at Raih, 6tl; 
acflount nf cllni'ch goadaat flluewabury, 

tv ^£1(^1^ Vl., a0£b 

Hunti ng,li orn^ of cliiifiod atOel, cxluhitod hy 
Mfv hlrn'i'er, B7. 

Ilnbciiinaon, Mr., aoecamt of SCpuldu'al slab 
of Juan lialeJgbj bjfj 161. 


I. 

lUtunhlAted M.Si&:—'Boot of DeTotionB in 
pO^esaEon of Lady Stnurton, Go j MSS. 
formerly bElonging to Sir KenoEm 
Dijlby, iu bE'. Roila' pom'stion, 

iubjocta repreaen Led in MSS. 
coinparmd (vIeIi jKiinted glaafl, 302. 

InEorLpSiiti,a, li^'iman, at Rath^ bU; at Caia- 
lu'idgfr, 2 Id; at Sfi. llilai'y, 233 , 

InnPiA^P :—Cross and dgni'fl of St, Cohitat, 
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l)ronze ItumpQts, DoSt^ ILnmAn 
coins fouful at Caleraina, &c., 97j Sftal 
of Donald MwiCftrlilir, £)8; rin^- 
money vaifcrnmng AfriflSHI tnanillaa, 
17i}; bronze BJiljquLtles in 
etoiio^B oallaol^on, 1Q3; powdar-Liorn 
fiuriouslj oai'vod, SG2; c3NiBioL' of the 
fthljotfl of I’Drflj 277* vflL’LUHia furniB of 
the orofiler* 37 S. 

Iran, age of* iu ArdUnolOgy* 5811, 

Ii'vino, Mv-, di'awing^ of fiJiti^ulHsS jn Ehet- 
hiLitt, 4 c;, 6)ilil]hlt4t^ Liy, ]E)S, 
mudioval iit\;LiitisoliiL‘e io, IlDl, 

Irary, .acLilptLirM j ',-CLip exliibitEd by Mr, 
Pivrrar, BG; hji^nre of Si. John* ; 
onats from* ex^iibited by Mr. Nosbitt* 
67, Ud* Sul, 31^2; foLind in Lntinloit, 80; 
SiirtKicnic boK,exhibited l>>' ^^r, IVilida 
Hawliini, 1Q;43 (^idiibit^tl hy Mr. 

Sngjile, oro^io-r, fo.i'nurly in cLib 
T fowcasLia IbT* dipl^dt. of 

tbiB Cgnaul Ci^mentinuo, 4Llk 


J, 

JanjFjJcin* aiRnot-lriingl In-ooght from, IBS. 
Joiin* St., the lliL^htiut, abibactua' tohlclB 
n;^irvaoutLii^ Liia bead in a obaTj^, 104. 
JuhliautL, Mr., rapLors, it mOEianj apiiilner* 
4r., BitlLLbitcd by, 


K. 

Kemble, Mr.) nnLiea of Akermftn'a ^'Pwgiin 
SAitondotD,^' by, SQ7* MentoLr oil 
Pnrial nnd Croinulion, Odd; Oli the 
HtathEU Gravea of Notlfl Gormany, 
3B0. 

KEKTi^BriSah coin fotintl near Dover, 
Od; brVo^e I'lalatnvies. JLt Goudliiuat, 
loit; silver SaKon brnoob, 3ti3; Lq- 
scrlGed Blab ac Doddington, 380. 

Kio^a Cwllego Qiapol* Cambrids^, Memoir 
y(l tim Pfljnbed Glaas, by Use ftev. W. 
RidcoLi^lfO; artiatle uotoaon thaaame^ 
by Mr. Sobai'f, 0^0. 


L. 

Labarta, M.* bSs Handbook of Medieval 
Arte, d08, 

Damp, Homan, fijmid near Gloncealer, 03; 
at TaJtalay, Eases* 105; a.t T^^liite 
Roding* tfi.; near Haleaivortb* 370. 

LiHCaaBinEi—Roman aJtftr lijiiud at Rib' 
oiLoater, 

LimtornB* of-earthen war a and metal, in Mr. 
MargHh'B collection* 1S5* aMaeliciltO a 
rotidadie, 203; of jtate* at Cllitlsester, 
called Sun and Moon, 374; at Folts- 
BtonO* 378. 


Laotet'u* moiia9i.1o placo of puoiBlmiBai* at 
Leweo, 10.5. 

Lftrkiuj, Tbav. L., hia account of antliibEclaB 
found aft Laokltamploii, 7. 

l^Btbai'o, Mr,, enlt and r-bornao antfifLili^B 
found in SaSfteSj eskibitfid by^ 27B;, 

Lb Keux, Mr., liia aeonmlt of scijlptii].'ed 
crossea Ln ISarbyshira, 1^2. 

LendoCl eofllii, Roman, fuuad at Caci'Wcnt, 
77; in London and in Jf ant, 711; in tha 
Old Kent i-iiaih 135; in TiVy[Bbire,2B,5, 

Leaden quaimeg^ of jiicwed wnrk* froiu Elv* 
211 ff. 

Lecliliiun pbiii, AnlinmloaH fontid: at, 7. 

I^A tis PE-ifl.vy, the 1 * 1 ] tarn at, 153. 

Ijlilasliidl Abbey, SsJap* Mamrar cn ita 
Riatory* 225, 

Li HoctctsiiiBn :—Seal of the hundreil of 
riaitwell, 3ft ; Ci'-Oylfutd Abbey tnivea* 
IGft; loatl'iei^ of Hcal^ nf lend, fenad 
at BLatikney and Scnpuiifk, IfiB. 

fjEanilough OaaLle* GlamorganebirB, cpnr 
fomid at, 137. 

LosboM :—Sculptured ivory,found in Hay- 
don Signore, ftS; agreement relatbig to 
a u-iaek in St. Panl'^ dndiedral, 173 ; 
EnpeD-Graek trip^ch found in Spiial- 
fluldq, Iftd; tllver rllig found in Hid 
I' liMnes, 1S4; hi-nnae ejitii^iiitl es found 
in tho 'PhatoeHr bronze flgare -of 
flercnles, foend near St- Paal'a Gtniroh* 
yard, 295. 

Longataffe, Mr., Memoir Oil Norton Clmtull* 
ca. IXirhtUJij. by, 141; notice of wnlp- 
Cured fraenaeiKs at Staiaton 1* Street, 
1%. 


M, 

Mae Adattl, Mr.* notjca of it powder-born 
foumi in Ireland* by* 282. 

MaeEanoblan, Mr.* Lin Butvoy of the Ruinail 
Wall* 3M, 408. 

Maddan, Sir F-, ^‘eeTnant relating to a 
clack iji 5U Piml’a CailLedml, com- 
lrUriioA/ed Ly, 173. 

MaltiJ:, Mnseunn of Anti(HiitJnJ at, 1,70. 

llajatlLdie, Mr.jliiB accftunt of the monument 
(if ttiB Eind of Oxford at Ciade Ueding- 
Imm, Iftl ; of a aculptured cbiainey- 
piece fcriinerly at GoefielJ HaU* Ift^ ; 
of a lairved. bedetcivj ivitiv the Pe Vere 
arms, ti,; taadug ill iron, ejcliiliited 
by, ia7. 

Ma1 Iravere^ Lbrd, 111nmuiatad M-S. fortuerly 
befongirg ttf> (i3, 

Malvan SVclla, cmcLforin condnit at, 5ft. 

Manillna, ring-ranney cnTtant in Afjri{aij 173. 

Mai'shr* Rev. J. H., kia “Introductory 
Addrt^"' fttllio Cambridge nvi^ting, 1. 

Mhry* the PrlnceM^ illuimLiatftl MS, for^ 
irieriy belonging to, 70, 

MftSkeli, Mr.j doernnent rcUtitig fo a bnight 
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ukea CPf tiTB bj tlit Twkn, comnunli- 
fititeJ by* B&S. 

MjiUttwa, oaftttidled: rounJed OJthibiidl 

hj, lau. 

Mayar* Mr.* hifl muaeittn at LilfeTjMKil, 594 ; 
iTBry diftycSi of Ulementanoa in bia 
possesfllonj 413. 

Mainghui* J.f ernt af Jliiiiio inacri ptioi] 

CD tJto Be^CMtJa OKQBflj ppeBentcd byj 
199. 


MerdmPtft’ mark^ on a pnlimijaeat braaa 
fit BotcbworEb, i oon a 
rimg* 2i)4. 

MinLyi Mr., hia ftflMUYVt oF ftaman rtiaalnj 
At FroiEield,* 199, 27 B; bnmes Mlt 
by, S7E. 

MwfMOtJTHgiiTHR L—ftonMvn tottub found lU 
Cfi/arwant^ i lo*c!^a plate found at 
Mewport, 3S ; mosaio paTEincui at 
CaerTvcut, 379. 

MontfOrt^ Simon de, hia iamb atCai'fis^BDnne* 
2S0. 

Moan, atate lantom at Clii cboslor, ao Oallod* 
1171. 


Morgan, ^Ir. OcW-vlnaj hia MCOOnt of a 
Ilojoan tomb at Cacrasiit* TS ; of a 
mosaio paTEment ttcrt, 37 .t ; aabibita; 
a leadEii nkto cbarg^ with a lion, 
rampunt* 89 t a bnaa nuliplo, ft. ; 
a MS. ebrouloEe of Slraakoi^, 1^0 1 ao 
EpiBcopal liiig, 195; bnifSPOS of eanlien. 
Tvara and metal, ft.; a portable dial, 
ih ,; oiiatdelLt^ watnb, 303 j; 'viatonitPa 
iAitb a Eather.Dock* &!;.* 38 S J ]A£rcod 
leaden ^uarriieia &0R1 Ely, fh. * Qerman 
portraitin WAi* 29 d; amsli candlsatick, 
290 ; rrocich aiM Italian pattery, ii. 

MaaaicS^ tntltld, in Sts. Soplnaat Conat&PlE- 
materiala of, 94 i pavero^it found 
at Caer^'Hot* 27!i. 


N, 

NelsDn, Mr., bk noEina of jar4 found oudaT 
ibo Doora uf oburcltes, 37 E. 

Nesbitt, Mr.* bis AMouat of tha Dunveenu 
cup, 79 ; estbibite oagta from HMilpUit'es. 
En jvwy, 87, 97* 291, 292 j IVom ihs 
oandetabrum in' Mikn Otbedral, 97 l 
nibbing from tbo affigy of Simon do 
MootfotC^ S60. i 

NeviLIe, Hon. R. C., ]j>l account of boman 1 
Eliafta nnd romaicui atCliealorford, 109 ;'. 
pottery, anbqnitiea of bronEO*&c*,fonud ■. 
there, 139', 193 ^ of Roman remains at; 
Takclcy, 157 ; eeal found at Ltobden, 
o^iubiiftd by* 89; riii^a fi'om vartoti* 
localities, 198* l^i. ^ 

Niohola, Mr.if. G.^bis notioea of rtnga brought 
frnjn JTeruE^enn, 139. 

Niello, on tliE Dunvegan cnp* 79. 

NoRFOi.k:—Euametioil omanieii t foari'd at 
Soutbacro, 89 ; enal of Peter de Dnllin^, 


I . Iflff; doeurasnia relating (o Yarmoutb* 
I poblislied by Mr. Falmor, 307. 

Nortbatppton, grant of tbo custody of tilt 
caatia to Stephan de Sogrftvo, 287. 

NohTHUMEaiimiDRoinau 'rtiscripnona at 
□ambridga frain RochCBtfir and RianTiR- 
bam, SI 4 3 from HuaPHm* 234; O&r- 
TOrAD* 225 i survey oF tbo RomaTS Wall, 
Ijiado by 'tbo dirEotion of the D^ska of 
Northsmiherlftnd, .184, ^00. 

Norton, DurhatO, merauir OU tha dnircb 
tharo* 14 L ; olfigy tber*, UB. 

Norwicb* elocit formerly in the catbsdrftl, 
175 ; jara found nndar the floor at 
St. Pater^a MauOl'Oft* 278. 

Nothburga* Si., repreaentatjon of* 155. 


0 . 

OAkCa, Captrjvratdi wad raliquoa of CllMtles I. 
ExhitutM by, 18E ; pEiotograyllo pre- 
oentod by* 258. 

OgbaniB, on a tEpulobraJ. slab found in the 
Sliatland IsJeB, £75. 

OliTcr, Rev. Dr., dacJiinifiPt relating to ilie 
Couftanay famaly, saut bj, 2fl0. 

" OrlogeE^ ancient* n'dtiCES of, 174. 

• {IxFonnanlRB :—Aotiqui'baB loomd at Soul- 
dam* IS ; celt trem DcddSngton* E5 ; 
pAiutiOg of tba emblems &f the PaoEion 
at Cftaaington, £02 3 brotiaa brooebOfl 
found near EJsfiebl* S75 * nilvCr SftftI 
found at Oxfoird* 2 9G. 


P. 

PagHtf Rev. A.* bis notjeea of MSS. iti 
Shrewsbury acbfwl library* 404. 

Pw'atinge* umr^ at Ditleridge* Wilts* 10.5. 

Palmer, Mr., hie publication of doaumenta 
relating to Yarmooitb* 897* 

Palatavea, found at GtUldhuref* Ken^ 193. 

Parliamente, of CtHubtldgo* 127. 

Pasaion, umhlelOS oF* on a cry^ hci»itodl^O* 
SQS ; painting at Caaiungton, ib. 

PenRfeslyn, heaipieiie, noticud, 0, 13* 

Photographs, of DbertaCy Abbey, Ely 
Oathedi'aJ, fee.* pr&Bcotod by Captain 
OakeB, 298 j of tliO ehartar of King 
John to Yarmoutb* 8'87* 

Plato, silvor, csnmplas Exlubtted by Mr. 
Cowburo, 152 ; apoeele.apc€(ns from 
thE Peroal Oollecflon, £92. 

PoHard, Mr,, ailver obbI exhibited by, 295 ; 
eeal of HayLea Abbey* iQ. 

Polychrome, applied to jealptura, £4. 

Pottetry; Roman* faund at Cheaterford, 112* 
l&O 3 erufcli Ujfa fonnd in a imnnlus tn. 
Dotfie^ 198 ; MooHsdt and. Aiabiftn* 
195 ; jai'a found nudeor churcli Hours* 
at Noewieh, Eoiuitau:a Abbey* 840.* 375 3 
Roman, found m ^ubbcx, £78 3 found 
neai' the Viran£dyk% Wilts, 364 3 moaildg 
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fmr ]Ti ana factory of SsnuBn 

ifrr; Diarlka on $Aiuian fijund at Ciren- 
<£a(or^ £1^6 ; iiDucaa of uraa of tlie 
SiMHl i^riudj fi. 

Poj-ntaifj Mr,, liU a™™!!-* yf Moaftifii ia 
Sta.. Sophia at CoEiatllnUuoplej 54. 

POLlC^llOHS, noticed i— 

Art^litsalogical CoHeadoEiaL vol. 
viin, 55 j CdiDmujiiaationa to tlio Caoi'- 
bridge Antjquai'tttii Soeiai^j lOSj Anti" 
qiiitioa of ShPOpahiro^ by Eov, B. 
Eytan, 557; Beniail]* of Pa^jm Sanoo- 
doin, by Mr. Aliorinaii, 557; Utick and 
Mai'blo in tlie MiddLa A^b^ by Mr. 

^01; Handbook of tbe Aria of 
tha Middle Ag«^by M. LaUmrEd, 45Q:. 

Purdny* Mr,, Tils notice of n acnl|itUvod 
ci'ciaa found at Cm'SJ&Io Cathedra], bfiO. 


R. 

Rainic* ReT. J., memoir by, od a PlamiBli 
braea at WenHJey, 530- 

Raleigh fnauly, notJdBaof, 191. 

Ram^^y, Sir JamcE, poroalnm Ijaada foond 
iu Perthshire, eshibltrd hy,,57.^, 

Randy^ Mr,^ Eeaia from colEegis mutiLuieuts 
nt CambridgOj exhibited by, 150,105, 
200 ; Ger:LL4Ut seaJSj 150, 

RibehaBtar, Romau aJtftr found nt, 

Ricliard IiP.liiBaaRl as Duke of OJonCcStcr, 
20d 

Ring;, torpcnl-ahnpedj exhibitad by Hr. 
PraclitatOEie, 10i't -, ci^arnd with tba 
Jeruealern croSB, l&5i Roruhii locy-ring, 
JOa; ailvei“, in Mr. HevJlLe'fe eolleolion, 
found nC KingeUnia 153j at Old 
Loudon Bridge, 194 ; epiaciopal ling, 
in Ml'. Morgnu^a collactioii, 19£ ^ of 
bro03$ej found witJi Rocneui reinniiiia, 
19S j «ir-rliig8j found in cnrly iatar- 
meutu, 330- 

Ring-monay, found in Iretand^ and AftiefiHl 
cuiTHijcy, 1V5, iS3. 

Rogers, Rov. J.^ bio account of a Roman 
fnaeiiptioa found at St. Hilary, 200. 

Rokele, Alys lie, letter to her rcluiing to 
a&olra j. ^^divard m., 73,109, 

ItoUs, Mr., illuminated US-, medeJ^ &C., 
txliibibad by, 25i. 

Rohaji AMj^L'iTiisa :—ViTla at Dry' Hill, 
douceatorBliiro, 15; ebiua, patCeiy, £tc., 
at L^cljlmm ptoa, 12^ tomb at Cociwout, 
76; ^uaftUnip foirtid »«(«.’ Gloueeacetj 
93; inaorlptian and varli^us antlc^uitios 
at Bath, 95, 175; advaT coina, ingotSj 
Ae, near Coleraiue, 57l inBcriptlan at 
Goodwfuadj lOS 3 Ebafts ur pita at 
Chaaterftjrd, 105; aiinilai'pituiu variona 
laralitTei^ 12d, ISOj ftlmr to tlio Dcoa 
Mab'sa at Wmiihaster, 193 ; inswriljcd 
AiCttoje or weight in Ur, Soeyd'^ COL- 
IrctivU} 193 ; b^nzB andqultiea fobind i 
at Clicaterrard, 159; Agtuoa U Chiron^ | 


eolhfl, 3iC., foniid a4 Sidmouth. 154; 
RotPOO StandardB^ aagla, fobhcl Jn 
Garroaiiy, ; fortreas of Swinsb&rgj 
l9d; glaas veissel^ &0., found at Takeley, 
197; brouaa vej&els, lamp, &c., foimd 
iu Esaor, 15B; variona Kcflnin^ caoip, 
& 0 .J hf Froiheldj 195, 273; bronza 
huat found at Cotteutiaotj 255; niiti- 
^nitiaa fouud noar Cambridge, 201; 
inBcriptuHie at Trinity Bind St Jo-hii’ji 
Colleges^ Cambridge, 313; altara from 
Rdanugbatn^ 217 ; Hunsum, 3S4 ; Cav- 
voran, 225; lUbchoato],', 225; Rlumptou, 
227; luoaate pavciuant at Oaei'went, 
275 ; bronze reTi^uuB, &c., found p«ar 
HalcBwortli, 270 ; pottery, at Wiggoii" 
Jiol^ 276; enamelldd fihalft, at raina. 
wSekj doueestersltircij 275; flhnlut found 
rear Oxford, ib -; inaciiptLou at St, 
Hilar^',2B3; leaden enflin^ poLtesy, tu., 
in WiLca, 23S; moulda for IPanumotura 
of Somian tVarc^ 234; rehijne? foiuid at 
Cir^lOcftOr, SiktAiUL waro, &a., 2G5 ; 
enamelled vaw, found at UbtcIdw, 41ft. 

Romaj marble fi'agmout fouud iu tlia oata- 
HiOrtibs^ 193. 

Rondauho:^ witli Inutaimi afitKoil, 203, 

I Hoota, Ur. G,. mossite riiw and cylinder of 
terra-cotta, oxhibitud by^ 104. 

Runfl^ on thfl ^wcaatle C^ea^ 159. 

S, 

Salisbury^ ftlftbastar tablet with SL John 
Daptiat'^s head, fouul at, 134. 

Solinon, Mr,, spur JhUdd iu GlainorganRhirej 
exhibited by„ 187- 

SftBOfau Ware^ exampleB of^ llSjUft^lSS^ 
100^ 197j 159 ; ntonlda for tte maim" 
^tpra found near Wiaabadaiif 284; 
pattera' marks.fOoDdatCirBneaater, 235, 

Scarthj Her, H, M., hie account of Roman 
remaiuB and an inBoriptiotl found at 
Rath, 55, J73. 

Scharf, Ui'.^ biB niEinoir On painted gFaea, at 
Ithig's Cullcgu CliapcI, Cuin bridge, 35 0 j 
on Rie fljfrmgement of satjecta in tbe 
Sietine Chapel^ 350. 

SwrL^Hili—Koticaof the Ouuvegan cup, 7S; 
prOOcedingE of thn Society i>f AuLi- 
quarica of, 107; aculptured fragunen ts, 
rouDHl iu SLoClond laLea, ] 5d; 
inatructimn of tbe CoirorDinEiit ralatlng 
to the Ordnance Suvroj, 2J2, 403 ; 
zcpnlcbraL slab with Ogl^aTca^ found at 
Breesayj Shetland laJea, 373; pOtcalBkiu 
heads (ligyptian t) fonud in Perthahiro, 

27 s. 

SculpUu'e, raoiitoir,. by Mr. Wiiatinacol t., 
on the apidiiiiitncm of Odour to, 22; 
earlyfrugmeuts in Cl liehester ChtbodrnE, 
459. 

SE4Lb;—M atrix found at Dabdeo, Eaaax.ftS; 
of tile city of Cologne, 9B ; of the hun¬ 
dred of Eloxsi'cll, Luieoluriiirei^ ; i>f 
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£l]D estj of W€]3 fj tti D<>Tiald 
. Mnc C^nliyr if-; St College 

Clirtiltridge^ moulded ty Mf’ Hesdy, 
1 (JfJ, i BD; of Ajjn^queEn of Bjchsrd 11., 
l&a i of lcn4, fouJid m LineoldBLirci 

]BB; seal with repi'tSEDtitioQ of 

St P«terv mftvtyTj fouud St ScopwLek, 
ISO i of WiltLttin Giffurd, 1133; ^giiet 
riiigHj engrsTod wltli ula JenJSsJsin 
d'o^aj it. ; matrix of Mai of PeDar do 
Dallbj, in Mr. Fitch'a collection^ IS'f; 
Gcnnuii ShmIa^ tt. j seal of PjeliW.'tl, 
IfiOg of Uis Romansj ft.; of Joliu UueSj 
12fia; of Ricliard, dultc of (llouccitof 
(Iticbard LII.), 303; of auilde, it, at, 
Wiaby^ ^£6-25E ; of Pirotbor Gersi'd of' 
Gottlmld, 2Gi i of William, esi'L of 
Uei-Vy, 12il7; of Jolm Mowbray, duke 
ijf Mvi-folkj 230 ; of Edi«^(Ufd Coiu'tciui/, 
eru'l of Davos, 20Sj of Sir lIsTiiCW 
Gomay, ii ,; privy witli »U sntitiite 
intwi-Eio, 391 j of Sir Ramfry Ifsnfauul^ 
338; slaoct-rlDg widli S mercliaiit^a 
found at NottinRliam, 2B4; lava- 
aeaJ, found at Ltjr£ Witlonliana, 39Si 
filver matrix, ilia dovSee a flqyJrrel, 
fimtid at Oxford^ 2D6; seal of HaylES 
ji bbt^y, f S. 
i oubaual luiodo of 

fitPL’T.CUHAL Aj.TtftUrnKaE"Tu]Uulu£ OU t1lO 

Meiidip 0Ji RLueincubc! Dow-n, 

Duruftt, ]33; luainoir, by Mr. ICi'tobLa, 
on Hurialaiid CireiSrtiiou^ 305; Eomaii 
aiircQp]ia|;?ia, at OerwcnCj 76; notloi'E 
I'olaiin^ to IlCBijin usaj'Cfi, 133 ; tOOUn- 
ii'icutnL (ablet PieiPi^llUii^ 32^; 

Hefigltdiralalab of Jo^ Falaigli, at !llaat 
Badlfflgli, 131; eflifiy of Simon da^ 

Ihlootfort, at OrcanaoiUiB^ 2S0; PlenuBlt 

brsES fttWessileyd 33B. ; 

SbaftE, or riib bJsJi'pLt^ at Romnn sstsflounj 

]& 9 , i 2 c, las. 

Sbaach of bronze found in the IliainoB, 201. 
SLuriey, Mr. IJia iioHes of tba croriar of 
tile Abbot of Fore, uiIrElaui^ 3F7. 
ShcCiVifcury^ iCeporl of the Meotm^ of tic 
lualituta at, ^0 ; clmtcb ^oodg s(^ 
iit tlte tiinE of Edwi^ Vj,, 2(>3; nchuce£$ ^ 
of MSS. in ttlft Sdkool Iiibrsry, 404. 
Sanofsni wiAaliqujdes of> by the IW, 
P, W, EytOM, '^^07, luamiuont of Sir 
R 'Vaniaii, aC Ton^, early fonts 
at MorvLUe and Lkuley, 310; memom 
□a LlIIcsIjsII AbliCy, 336-; gjOund-plan 
of tlje Oouvcnitutl buitdiuga, Hsugl uncud 
Abbey, 39d+ (Sea Shrewebury.) 
SidmoiitJt, bronze centaiir, zuppoaad to be a 
Roniaii atandai'ii, coina, Ac., found a^ 
13i 

Siatinc Ciufkd, nrrangieitidMit cf painting iiij. 

3es. 

Smitli, Mr. W. J. Hernlsard, object* eshl- 
Irited by ;~vcbca] lock unit, BS; SJjtii's, 

IE17; Eiirdiuj'pieee, t. CJjarleg 3., 2fl3; 
dag^or ivitli a fLamboyAut blade, 2SS; 


nijn'bTa fm^ervt from lie caEftCOmbf! 
atlloniEij eoxTing in oak, 30 S. 

Smlthf Ml". Cr Jloacli, bia nkuseuin, 300, 
401; bronze awoi'd in bi* collection, 
203; brousie armlet, ifi. 

Smitln, Mr. P., bit notices of tbo mana- 
fftCture of MuilLIa money for Aftlcu, 
173. 

Sueydd Dev, W,^ euFimela ^ith tbo eysu. 
galistic Ayoibols, exliibited by, IBiS; 
Roman Wight in hia coHootiou, 'tS.; 
silver caxiBa, 195; iuaCflbed drinkiiijj 
boni, 202} paorced tablet of lioruj 380. 

SOKE-nsKTgninE:—TimiuEM onlbe Meudip 
Hille^ B3; uiti^uiriea at PUktb, 

liO, 17s; JU'idiiteetJUTai drawings of 
DaTidagtOii Gpiu'^ 183; bcdJ of tbs oity 
of Woiiftd oa, 

SpCftt-lieiids, of bronze, found [u Devon, 84; 
on Hio moda cf by riveta, 85. 

SpoPUB, set of Apoetlo, from the Hemal Cot- 
lectjon, 333. 

Spurrell, Dov, F., big noifesE uf Bcale pro- 
aurved at Wieby, 2SC. 

SputB, oxlliblted by lVIi'. DemlHU'tl Smith, 
15t; found in GlanmrgWlslni'ej lA- 

Stalntos le Street, Durlnun, gculptuiTed freg'- 
coeuta at^ 136. 

StaudordE, Roiuni, centaur found at Sld- 
raoutli, 134; eapi'ico'riid, eagla, &c., 
found in CermiLny* f6. ^ 

Statoea, on ooloui'iug, memoir Isy Mr, Wcs^ 
niacaU, 22. 

StDuo; antitiuilEcs ofjsxe.iiead found iti 
Yorlijaidre, 277 ; found iu GcrjnMiy, 
mined with objeotE of iron acid brouEC, 
.^36; stone maula uzcd at Ihc battle uf 
Haatiugs^ 891, 

Stcuu'tonj Lady, illumluatod MS. iu her 
paBs™io(l, exhibited by, 65. 

StrwJEwayg, Hon. \V. Pox* exliibita draw- 
jngs Of Darriugmn Court, SemerEot, 
183; publi-oatfona of tlio SucioLy of 
AntiquerlEE uf Deden,. 194, 

ScraEbniu} MS. cbrouicle of, OXlllbited by 
Mr. Iforpan, 190, 

Street^ Mr.j liia " EU'ldl and Marble in tbo 
Middle Agea ” noticed^ ,^01. 

SOFFOLK Olijeeta of brouzB eiiamelleLl, 
found, ni^ Haleawortli, 276. 

Sonitnv (—RritiEli coin found ikoar Deigato, 
83; lilo payements at ClicrtsCy Abbey, 
3&, 133 ; moEalvc rm| of tonv.-CCtri« 
found in lliclimond Pa^-k, 184; cyliu dtn' 
uf Eimllar maicrtttl found OU Wimbledon 
Common, 184} paUmpMst bi-aaa eacut.- 
cboCIl found at Betohn'erth, 283; 
Areliacological SeoloLy of, propoBed 
puljlioadon by, 422. 

Sva 3 E:c;-^ Arriimolopical collections, Vol. vii., 
notleed, 83 ; manniacnlal cftlgy of Sir 
David Ovren, 100} moulded briefc-^vark 
at Lau;^lHon Place, lOfl; Crovrliurst 
Mancr-houEO 101; die DsutCtn, Lowoh 
P riory, 1Q4; floinaO pottery found at 
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W[g 50 riliol^ '37B; tflie Mfiran, sfate 
lintarn it Oiicliestcr, 37i; curly 
(culptuveain ClilchflaMr Otlieiralpifl?- 
Swords, of bronze^ fcuiid ia Uie ThamWj 202. 


-r. I 

Tilk^lieyp Ess?;:, uatiquit LH foaud at, 

1S7, 

Tupastryj at St. Mrit's tlitU Coveutiy, 4H3, 

Tenipllep tha HcWp doeomeut TfilaLiiig to 

“fifties'* erected at, I, Edwai'd I-, 137. 

Tann-cCttftS, anLufitp iu the coUcctioa of 
Mr. Ro^i’^ 2(10. 

Tllftn^p Ai'LdqaLpcE fcniad in tlie, IS’fg 201, 
203. 

Tileflp Roman, ISO, 27B t etuTcpad wLtVi 
maker’a nsjne, 360 f decorative pave¬ 
ments cf, at CliCrtsey Abbey, SO, 10fl. 

Tita, Mr., pi'^ufttiuiLH cJ Caxton^ pi-taa, in 
iiwpflraSMaion, 187. 

Tittiure-trove, liberal proeeedinga of 
Governroent in roMjd to, 200. 

TroUppe, Ilev. E.jDiatTnws of aealBeKllibited 
by, ISEJ; Jiie notice of fin iiiBcrilied elnb 
at D<Hlilin[jto]i, Ken^ 2^0. 

Tucker, Mr., Iirenza bpcnr-bead found En 
DcvntLhbire, ejibibi ted by, Bi. 

Tun, diminutive, of euu-then ware, found at 
Cliesterton, 113. 


F. 

Um, of amall size, found in a banrOiv In 
Dorset^ 136 ^ ulfiS found iu barrowJl in 
North Gcrmftliy, described, 3e&. 

V. 

VcUuMca, Rev. E., memoir on Great St. 

Mftiry'5 Churcli* Csinbridge, by, 245,333, 
VrtiVftn, Sir RicEtard, Bepuloliriii of, at 

Tong, 207. 

Tiatoriam, eKbihited by Mr. Morgflll, 103, 
280. 

Vizard, Mr., documenta Mlating U* GJoucea- 
tci'Ebh'c in htspOMfiEHun, de^eribadjSdO. 

W. 


W. S. w. on ilie: “Hftlw"' at tho New 
Templo, on the Imiijlitjng of Priinje 
Edvrai'd, IS?. 

Witiai;-.—Spur found at Xilandonpli Clftstl&, 
137; atune circle ftt Liana bei-, Me riouetlw 
shire, 16S ^ impreBeions in fortn of 
aworda on A VOtk near BanUOUth, 16^E. 

Walford, Mr. W. S,, Jlis remarlift OM ft letter 


relating to the WAH oF EdwftjfiJ Mj. jn 
Franco, 73. 

Wah, the H^an, imscrEptLana at Cambridge . 
Virotigbt fj'cnm, 224; sinwcy of, by 
Mv. MftGEEindilian, 384, 400. 

W>uw|CESH[aEi—Grant by Jclld, duke of 
Norfolk, relating to tlift uifttior of 
Caleiicn, 3S0. 

Watcli, exhibited Captain Cahte, 163; 
tniunelled,, exhibited by Mr. Moi’gauj 
20S. 

Weu^ley, sopulchiAl braes at, 263, 

W«tmacottf Mr., liii Memoir on Ca^curing 
Statues, 22. 

WeBtweod, Mr., Ids naticea cf pftvnmtnt 
tiles at Clieriacy Abbey, 86, 135; nn 
ftsfly forme of the mnEB, Ifll; eKbibitH 
CopieB of dfiwijiga in Getlilao'H Roll, 
]87; his notica of a Saxiak brooch in 
the Erhlftb Moseum, 2(12 ; cftHIbitS a 
crystal benitoirs, and nmbicni.B of the 
PHSjion, fiiom a painting at CaEfliogtem, 
it, ; his noticra of ft aeuljiturEd frag¬ 
ment at SliofQeM, 273 ; oflrish croaitTB, 
2J3. 

WilSolJ, Mr., Ci'ojland knives exhibited by 
163. 

WjtTaninE:—Alabaster fahlowith tbe head 
of St. John Bap tisi, fempd near Salio- 
hui'y-,lfl4;dloml paiaiEiigsat Diitoridgi^, 

J 38; Romai’i remaioa, leaden coldii, ^c., 

found fteav Wajiadyke, 36£; stone 

“ flaying, knife fi) found at Ovcitan^ 2E5. 

■ WiuebeBtaif, altar to the Dam Mfttres iomod 
at, 1B2. 

I Wisby, seals of tuilda, &e., formerly there 
I 356. 

. WOKCESTBliaumE :--Crncifann coudnEt at 
Malvern Wells, 83. 

Wyatt, Mr. D., his ohsetvations on Mosaic 
deoDTatlons, 8&. 

Wynne, Mr. hift notice of an interment 
found in Merlooetbsliirfi, IbS; of im. 
prtssimiS resi:niLi]ing Ewoi'de do a rock, 

I ucar Rirmou:h, 133; MSS, icrmerly 

belonging to Sir KhioItd Pigby, ox 

I bibited by, 2^4. 

I 


j YivtM, 3tr, J., antique teltrft-OOtta* exhibited 
I by', 200 ; vievr of Richmond Castle, tfi. 
j account of mould* for Samian Tvftrc 
found near lVic&bad«it 2Jl4. 
i YoBKBliiftE :“Flcmieb Ih^ueb at Wcnaley, 
33iJ ; jftVft found under tht floor at 
ronOtftiPS Abbey., 27 6; atODfr axe found 
in Staincion Dale, 277; sculptured frxg- 
naent ftt Sheffield, S7S.i 


taiuDtaL^PtT A5fD ZVAh^ '1ArhrrCnLll]U^ 
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